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FOREWORD 


At the meeting of the Educational Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—a voluntary organization of school and college presi- 
dents—in January, 1927, a paper was read suggesting the need for sci- 
entific study of the member institutions. After an extended discussion a 
representative committee was created and the matter canvassed care- 
fully. The following year there was a unanimous vote on the report of 
this committee, memorializing the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to order a survey of all the educational institutions 
related to the Church. Acting upon this request, the General Conference 
of 1928 ordered that such a survey be made, and directed the Board of 
Education to appoint one or more commissions to take charge of the 
organization of the survey. In the Conference resolution the following 
purposes of the survey were cited: 

““First.—To furnish the bases to determine the nature and quality of 
the service rendered the cause of Christian Education by our Educational 
Institutions, to appraise their work and suggest improvement of it, to 
co-operate in formulating a constructive, statesmanlike policy for them, 
to inform the Church so that it may be inspired to increased confidence 
and more generous support. 

““Second.—The findings of the Commission are to be taken into con- 
sideration by the Board of Education in making their annual appropria- 
tions, and utilized by the institutions as they solicit support.” 

Pursuant to this order the Board of Education appointed the following 
Commission on Survey: 


THomas NICHOLSON, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

ARLO Ayres Brown, President of Drew University 

FREDERICK C, EISELEN, President of Garrett Biblical Institute 

CuARLES H. Jupp, Dean of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago 

RaymonD A. KENT, then Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, North- 
western University, now President of the University of Louisville 

FRANK E, Mossman, then President of Morningside College, now 
President of Southwestern College 

Ratpu E, Peck, Headmaster of Wilbraham Academy 

Joun L. Seaton, President of Albion College 
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Ex-officio: 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
WILLIAM S. BovarD, Corresponding Secretary 
JosepH P. MAcMIL1AN, Assistant Secretary, Division of Educational 
Institutions 


The Commission met March 27, 1929, and elected the following officers: 


Tuomas NICHOLSON, Chairman 
Joun L. SEATON, Vice-Chairman 
JosEPH P. MAcMIttan, Secretary 


At the same meeting the general objectives of the survey were outlined, 
and Professor Floyd W. Reeves was selected to direct it. 

The organization of the survey program for the four-year colleges was 
undertaken early in the autumn of 1929. A meeting of the Commission 
on Survey on October 3 considered the detailed plans and gave approval 
to the general outline as presented by the director of the survey. 

The Commission on Survey authorized the appointment of the follow- 
ing persons as members of the staff for the survey of the four-year colleges: 
Floyd W. Reeves, director of the survey, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago; John Dale Russell, assistant director of the survey, 
associate professor of education at the University of Kentucky; H. C. 
Gregg, business manager at Albion College; A. J. Brumbaugh, dean of 
students in the College and assistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and L. E. Blauch, professor of education at the North 
Carolina College for Women. Since the completion of the survey, Mr. 
Russell has become associate professor of education at the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Gregg has taken a position on the research staff of the 
Committee on the Revision of Standards of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, and Mr. Blauch has become executive secretary of the National — 


Survey of Dental Education. 

In studying the libraries of the colleges surveyed, the staff had the 
assistance of Professor William M. Randall of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. Mr, Randall was engaged during the 
period of the survey in making a series of inspections of college libraries 
for the Carnegie Corporation, and was able to combine visits for this 
purpose with an inspection for the purposes of the survey program in a 
number of the colleges. In addition to making the actual survey of the 
libraries in several of the colleges, Mr. Randall assisted in drawing up the 
schedule form for obtaining data concerning the college libraries; he has 
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also read and criticized the sections of this report (chaps. xv, xvi, xvii, 
and xviii) that deal with library problems. 

The survey staff also had the assistance of Professor Jordan Cavan 
of Rockford College in analyzing problems of the students’ relations to 
the finances of the colleges studied. Mr. Cavan personally collected data 
regarding tuition fees, scholarships, loan funds, student employment, etc., 
in a few of the colleges surveyed; he also prepared many of the tabulations 
used in chapters Ixv—lxxi of this report. 

The survey, on which this study is based, included thirty-five colleges, 
all of which at the time of the visit were offering a four-year program of 
liberal arts work, and all of which recognize an affiliation with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. The colleges included in this study, their locations, 
and the dates of their survey visits are as follows: 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan, October, 1930 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, April, 1930 

Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas, January, 1931 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, October, 1930 

Brothers College of Drew University, Madison, New Jersey, March, 1931 
Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Missouri, May, 1930 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee, November, 1929 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, December, 1929 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South Dakota, July, 1930 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, November, 1930 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, April, 1930 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana, March, 1930 

Gooding College, Gooding, Idaho, February, 1931 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota, October, 1929 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois, January, 1931 
Intermountain Union College, Helena, Montana, February, 1931 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, December, 1929 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas, December, 1930 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, May, 1930 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, December, 1930 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, January, 1931 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, December, 1929 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, October, 1930 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska, December, 1930 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, October, 1930 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, October, 1930 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, May, 1930 
Ozark Wesleyan College, Carthage, Missouri, May, 1930 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, California, February, 1931 
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College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington, February, 1931 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, December, 1929 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, December, 1930 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, December, 1929 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia, March, 1931 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, February, 1931 


In order to conserve space the institutions will usually be referred to 
throughout this report by a shortened form of their full title, omitting 
the designation ‘‘College”’ or ‘‘University.”’ 

The first step in the procedure of the survey was the drawing-up of an 
outline of the topics to be included and the drafting of a set of schedules 
for obtaining the data needed.’ The outline and the schedules were ap- 
proved by the Commission on Survey at one of its early meetings. The 
secretary of the Commission then arranged with the colleges for the date 
of visitation by the survey staff. 

In the case of each institution all the data were collected during 
personal visits by two or more members of the survey staff, and most of 
the colleges were visited by from three to five men. During these visits 
the members of the survey staff not only collected personally the data 
needed, but also held conferences with the officers of administration, the 
faculty, representative students, and in almost all cases with some mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. In this manner the survey staff was able 
to gather not only objective facts concerning the college but also subjec- 
tive impressions of great value in analyzing the situation within each 
institution, At the time of the visit the members of the staff also gave 
considerable personal counsel and advice to officers and faculty members 
regarding possible improvements in the service of the college. 

After the visit of the survey staff to a given college, the data collected 
were set up in tabular form. As far as possible the tables of data were 
made in comparative form, so that each college might be shown its rela- 
tive position with reference to the institutions already surveyed. A sur- 
vey report was then written for the college, dealing in detail with its 
problems, analyzing its situation, and making specific recommendations 
for improvement. The president of the college was then asked to read 
the report in this preliminary form in order to catch any errors of fact 
and to criticize in general the attitude taken by the survey staff toward 

1 Sets of the schedules used may be obtained in mimeographed form at a price of 


$1.00 each from The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago, Il. 
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the problems of his institution. This reading of the preliminary report also 
served to give those connected with the college a preview of the findings; 
in many cases a large number of the recommendations made in the report 
were thus actually put into effect before the official delivery of the survey. 
In several cases the report was read in preliminary form not only by the 
president, but by one or more other officers of the college, generally the 
business manager and the dean. Particularly important in the procedure 
is the fact that each institution had the opportunity to check all the 
factual data included in its report before this document was put into 
final form. 

After necessary corrections were made following the reading of the 
preliminary report by the officers of the institution, the report was read 
by a committee of the Commission on Survey, a separate committee 
being created for each college survey. The secretary of the Commission, 
Dr. MacMillan, also read each report. When the approval of the com- 
mittee of the Commission was received, the report was typed in final form 
and released to the college. Approximately half of the colleges requested 
a mimeographed edition of their reports, in order that sufficient copies 
might be available for circulation among board members, the officers of 
the college, and interested faculty members. 

This procedure as outlined above was carried through in each of the 
thirty-five colleges. Subsequent to the completion of these individual 
surveys this general summary report has been prepared. | 

This published report is necessarily based on conditions as they 
were observed at the time of the visit. It should be pointed out that al- 
most all the colleges are making vigorous efforts toward improvement in 
their academic programs; these efforts in most colleges antedated the 
inception of the survey. If it had been possible to bring the data down 
to the date of publishing this report, a large number of the institutions 
would show a markedly improved condition. In each of the individual 
survey reports a number of specific recommendations, usually from forty 
to ninety, were made. In many of the colleges a majority of these recom- 
mendations have already been put into effect. Some of the recommenda- 
tions had even before the survey visit been recognized as desirable by 
those connected with the college. 

The survey staff desires to acknowledge its indebtedness to the many 
persons and agencies that have co-operated toward the successful com- 
pletion of the program. Recognition should be given first of all to the 
boards of trustees, officers of administration, faculty, and students of the 
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colleges surveyed; the co-operation received from these groups was per- 
fect. The collection of the necessary data imposed no inconsiderable bur- 
den upon some of the officers in each of the colleges, particularly the presi- 
dents, the deans, the registrars, and the business managers, but in every 
case the task of gathering the data was cheerfully undertaken and all in- 
formation necessary for the survey was supplied. 

The members of the Commission on Survey have given very generously 
of their time and counsel to the furtherance of this project. The criticisms 
of this group on the original plans for the survey and on the texts of the 
reports to the various colleges have been invaluable. Especially valuable 
have been the criticisms of the secretary of the Commission, Dr. J. P. 
MacMillan, who gave unsparingly of his time and energy in co-operating 
with the survey staff. His knowledge of the general problems of American 
higher education and his intimate acquaintance with the educational 
policies of the denomination have been of great benefit to the survey. 
These acknowledgments to the Commission and its secretary should not 
be construed, however, as an effort by the survey staff to shift the re- 
sponsibility for its findings. In every case the survey staff considered 
criticisms strictly on their own merits, and the staff assumes full responsi- 
bility for the findings and recommendations in all the survey reports. 

The survey staff also acknowledges with appreciation the many cour- 
tesies extended by the staff of The Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Board took general charge of all the financial 
arrangements for the survey, relieving the staff of the burdensome details 
of accounting, billing, collecting, purchasing, etc. 

Finally, recognition should be given to the faithful service of the mem- 
bers of the survey office staff—particularly to Marjorie Carr, who served 
as office manager and chief file clerk; to Madge Poore, secretary; to 
Marion Ueberle, editor and proofreader; to Christian Miller and Ed 
Wight, statistical assistants, 

The program of survey has been carried out with the benefit to the 
colleges included as the primary concern. At the same time the survey 
staff has had clearly in mind the possible benefits to higher education in 
general of an intensive survey of a large group of colleges distributed 
throughout the United States. The group of institutions included con- 
stitutes a fairly representative cross-section of American higher educa- 
tion in four-year colleges. In the preparation of this volume there has 
been the attempt to generalize the findings obtained from the program 
of surveys, as far as the number of institutions included makes possible, 
so as to be of interest and profit to all colleges of liberal arts. For that 
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reason the book has been given the title, The Liberal Arts College, rather 
than a designation which would limit its apparent scope merely to a re- 
port of a survey of thirty-five colleges. It is the sincere hope of the 
survey staff that this report may prove profitable to the program of 
liberal arts education in this country. 


FLoyD W. REEVES 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL 
H. C. GREGG 

A. J. BRUMBAUGH 

L. E. BLaucH 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


The interest of the Methodist Episcopal Church in higher education 
dates from the very beginning of the denomination. At the famous 
“Christmas Conference” of 1784, which marks the formal establishment 
of the Church, a resolution was passed looking toward the founding of a 
college. A site was later selected at Abingdon, Maryland, and a building 
erected at a cost of over forty thousand dollars. Instruction in the new 
institution, known as Cokesbury College, began in December, 1787. Fi- 
nancial discouragements soon arose. To make matters worse, the college 
building was destroyed by fire in 1795. The institution was relocated in 
Baltimore and a building purchased, but within a few months this also 
was destroyed by fire. 

The discouragement of these disasters seems to have led temporarily 
to the abandonment of hope of further endeavor in the field of higher edu- 
cation on the part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, From 1796 to 1820 
there is no mention of education in the General Conference journals, al- 
though there were some sporadic efforts at the establishment of institu- 
tions by local Annual Conferences. In 1820, however, the General Con- 
ference ‘‘recommended to all the annual conferences to establish, as soon 
as practicable, literary institutions, under their own control, in such a 
way and manner as they may think proper,” and the leaders of the 
Church began a vigorous advocacy of the cause of higher education as a 
church enterprise. 

The establishment of Wesleyan University and of Randolph-Macon 
College really marks the beginning of the college movement in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The former institution was opened at 
Middletown, Connecticut, in 1831; Randolph-Macon College, at Boyd- 
ton, Virginia, was chartered in 1830, but did not begin instruction until 
1832. With the division of the Church in 1844, Randolph-Macon College 
passed under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

In 1833, shortly after the establishment of Wesleyan University and 
Randolph-Macon College, two existing institutions, both originally es- 
tablished by the Presbyterians, were taken over by the Methodists— 
Dickinson College, established in 1783, and Allegheny College, dating 
from 1817. Following this, colleges were founded in increasing numbers 
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during the thirties and the forties. There seems to have been a slowing- 
up of the process of college founding during and immediately following 
the Civil War, but the 1880’s witnessed another rapid increase in the num- 
ber of Methodist institutions. 

In 1892 there was created by the General Conference the organization 
known as the University Senate, with authority to classify the various 
colleges and to issue an official list of the institutions of the Church. The 
creation of this agency appears to have exercised a notable check upon the 
establishment of new colleges under the auspices of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.? Of the colleges officially recognized in 1931, only one (Good- 
ing College) has been founded during the forty years of service of the Uni- 
versity Senate. Four other colleges which date their beginning during the 
last forty years represent either offshoots or reorganizations of older insti- 
tutions. 

A number of colleges formerly maintained have ceased to exist as sepa- 
rate institutions under Methodist auspices. The first official list of the 
University Senate, published in March, 1897, contains the names of thir- 
teen colleges which are no longer existent as Methodist institutions. 
Eight of these either have merged with some other Methodist college or 
have been relocated under a different name, continuing their Methodist 
connection. Two continue to exist although not listed by The Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. One is now a secondary 
school. Two have ceased to exist. 

It is also interesting to compare the list of colleges as published in 
1891, before the University Senate was created, with the 1897 list. Evi- 
dently the gathering of statistics and reports in these years constituted a 
difficult problem, for there are a number of institutions omitted from the 
1891 list which were in existence at that time and which were recognized 
in the 1897 list. Altogether there are twenty colleges listed in the 1891 
report that in 1931 do not exist as Methodist colleges. Eight of these 
either have been relocated under a different name although continuing 
their Methodist connection or have merged with some other Methodist 
institution. Two have become secondary schools, and two continue to 
exist although no longer on the official list of The Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Eight have ceased to exist. These data 
reflect in an interesting manner the mortality of educational institutions. 

Figure 1 presents a graphic picture of the dates of founding of the 
thirty-five colleges included in this study. In this analysis a college is 


t This should not be taken to imply that it is the principal function of the Senate to 
check the establishment of new colleges. 
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considered as a new institution whenever it has changed both its name and 
its location. The date of founding is considered as the date of establish- 
ment as an institution, rather than as a college. Thus the dates given for 
several of the colleges which were for a long time secondary schools do 
not indicate the time when they began to do college work. 

This chart shows that only one institution, Dickinson College, was 
founded before 1800. Allegheny College was founded in 1817, and Mc- 
Kendree College, originally a secondary school, was founded in 1828. 
Two others, Albion College and DePauw University, were founded during 
the next decade. The 1840’s witnessed the establishment of seven col- 
leges, and five more were established during the 1850’s. During the 
twenty years beginning in 1860 only four colleges were established, but 
the decade of the 1880’s witnessed another spurt in the founding of col- 
leges, eight institutions dating their beginning from this period. Since the 
founding of West Virginia Wesleyan College in 1890 only five colleges 
have been established, and, as previously noted, four of these are out- 
growths or offshoots of older institutions. 

The date of founding of the median institution of these thirty-five 
colleges is 1860; that is, half of the colleges have been founded since that 
date. The date of founding of the median institution of the seventeen of 
these colleges which are on the approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities is 1847. Of the eighteen colleges established since 1860, 
only three are on the approved list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. Of the seventeen colleges established before 1860, fourteen have 
attained this accreditation. 

In the history of these colleges there have been numerous cases of 
changes of name. Several were originally founded as universities, but 
with the realization that a university organization was too ambitious, 
they have changed their official titles to ‘“‘college.”” Among those which 
have taken this step may be mentioned Lawrence College, College of the 
Pacific, College of Puget Sound, Baldwin-Wallace College, and Iowa 
Wesleyan College. In some cases mergers and amalgamations have led 
to changes in name (Baldwin-Wallace College and Intermountain Union 
College are examples), although usually in the case of a merger the name 
of the stronger institution has been retained. The most recent change of 
name is in the case of MacMurray College (formerly [linois Woman’s 
College), which has been named after a generous benefactor. 

The mergers which have taken place comprise an interesting part of the 
history of this group of Methodist colleges. Among the mergers of the 
last twenty years may be mentioned Mount Union College with Scio 
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College in 1911; Baldwin University with German Wallace College in 
1913; Morningside College and Charles City College in 1914; Oklahoma 
City University, an outgrowth of the merger of Epworth University and 
Fort Worth University, in 1919; Intermountain Union College, formed in 
1923 from the consolidation of the College of Montana, a Presbyterian 
institution, with Montana Wesleyan College; and Baker University with 
Missouri Wesleyan College in 1930. Doubtless other mergers and amal- 
gamations could be traced in the history of earlier years. In general, these 
developments have tended to consolidate and conserve the interests of the 
Church in higher education, and have not led to any lessening of the 
amount of service rendered. 

Twenty-eight of these thirty-five colleges have been related to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church since the date of their establishment, 
It has been explained previously that Dickinson College and Allegheny 
College were originally Presbyterian institutions, but came under Method- 
ist auspices in 1833, fifty years and sixteen years, respectively, after their 
founding. Ohio Northern University was established and operated for 
many years as a private enterprise, All the other colleges came under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church either at their founding or 
within a very few years thereafter. 

In general, the conclusion may be drawn that the tendency during the 
last generation has not been one of expansion in the number of colleges 
maintained by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Instead there is evident 
a trend toward actual reduction in the number of separate institutions. 
The policy of the Church has evidently been looking toward the conserva- 
tion of the welfare of established institutions rather than toward expan- 
sions in the number of colleges maintained. 


CHAPTER II 
AIMS OF THE INSTITUTIONS 


THE NEED FOR A SATISFACTORY STATEMENT OF AIMS 


An institution of higher learning exists for certain more or less definite 
purposes. In some colleges the purposes of the institution have been clear- 
ly formulated, but in others there has never been set up any definite state- 
ment of aims. It seems self-evident that an educational institution should 
have a clear and adequate statement of its objectives. This statement 
should serve at least two functions: (1) it should introduce the ideals of 
the institution to both the students and the public; (2) it should be the 
basis of the educational program that the institution provides. 

It is recognized that each institution has the inherent right, as well as 
the duty, to set its own aims and objectives; these aims, however, should 
fall within the recognized scope of higher education. The statement of 
aims should not be phrased merely in general terms applicable alike to all 
institutions of higher education, but should apply specifically to the indi- 
vidual college, differentiating it clearly from other institutions, even those 
of the same general type. The effectiveness of an institution should then 
be judged not only by the kind of aims which it has set for itself but also 
by the efforts it is making to achieve its own objectives. . 

To be satisfactory a statement of aims should meet the following re- 
quirements: (1) it should be set up in terms of an institutional clientéle, 
taking into account the social groups which the college attempts to serve; 
(2) it should stress the relationship of the particular aims to the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum offerings; (3) it should include only aims which are 
understood and shared by the faculty. 

The institutional clientéle will be determined on the basis of factors 
such as the following: (1) the type of community in which the college is 
located; (2) the geographical location of the college with reference to its 
constituency; (3) the religious affiliations of students; (4) the occupational 
distribution of parents; (5) the economic and social background of stu- 
dents; and (6) the scientific and scholarly qualities of the program of 
offerings. 

The adequacy of a college curriculum must be judged on the basis of 
the established aims of the institution; therefore these aims should be 
stated with sufficient definiteness and detail to serve as a basis for curricu- 
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lum construction. In case an institution declares as its purpose education 
for some particular vocation such as teaching, business, journalism, music, 
medicine, or engineering, it should be expected to provide the curriculum 
offerings recognized as essential for such special education. In case an in- 
stitution announces its purpose as that of educating for certain limited 
fields, it should not be criticized adversely if it does not provide offerings 
in other fields. 

An institution in which the aims as viewed by the faculty differ from 
those of the administration or the board of trustees is not in a satisfactory 
situation. Within the scope of the general aims established and announced 
by a board of trustees the particular statement of educational aims is a 
function of the faculty. Since such a statement pertains to professional 
matters, its formulation requires expert skill and knowledge. The faculty 
only is equipped to prepare this statement. In many of the institutions 
included in this group it would be desirable if the faculty would engage in 
redefinition of the institution’s purposes. Such activity would do much to 
give staff members a sympathetic understanding of the purposes of the 
institution and to revitalize faculty adherence to these purposes. 


STATED AIMS OF THE INSTITUTIONS 


Of the thirty-five colleges included in this survey, fifteen have published 
their aims, eighteen have prepared statements of aims which are as yet 
unpublished, and two were unable at the time the data for this report were 
assembled to provide the survey staff with any statement concerning their 
aims and purposes. In all but one of the fifteen institutions having pub- 
lished statements of aims, the statements appear in the catalogues; in 
three cases the statements are in the by-laws of the board of trustees; there 
are two cases in which the aims appear in both the catalogues and the by- 
laws of the boards. In the case of the latter two, the statements appearing 
in the by-laws of the boards differ in many respects from those which ap- 
pear in the catalogues. Of the eighteen statements of institutional aims 
provided by institutions in unpublished form, ten were prepared by the 
president of the institution at the request of the survey staff, three were 
obtained from reports made by the president to the board of trustees or 
to the general public, and five were prepared by deans or faculty commit- 
tees for use within the institution. 

Table 1 shows the aims which appear in these statements and the num- 
ber of institutions reporting each aim. 

This table shows that the aim most frequently mentioned is the de- 
velopment of Christian character. This is to be expected since all these 
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institutions are receiving support from church sources. It is somewhat 
surprising to note that only twenty-six of the thirty-three institutions re- 
port this aim. 

Only ten of the institutions mention vocational training as an aim, and 
only eight mention prevocational training; yet the curriculums of at least 


TABLE 1 
Arms REPORTED BY THIRTY-THREE COLLEGES 
Number of 
Aims of the Institution Institutions 
Reporting Aim 

The development of Christian character...................... 26 
The development of scholarly attitudes and habits............. 19 
Vocational trainee. ete oe, A ie EE Ge ie) 


A broad, liberal; said enlturabeducation 2s 20.5). 0. .84e se oleae ) 
Preprotessional traning «ual ave cee Se eee 8 
Traming for citizenship). ) 5 e.Veid dsb lt See ee eee ee 7 
To assist students in acquiring valuable knowledge............ 6 
Physical development, and health . 2501 4). nJck sd as beak 5 
Prepatation fot etatmate work. = 2.2.0. os be es oe 5 
ramming tor leaderstay vn nh ie eee at oe ated ce ee 4 
A liberal education for a selected group of high-grade students... 4 
Development of an appreciation of the fine arts............... 3 
To provide tools of learning useful for later study............. 3 
‘Leaimig for the ministry 0s ie Sw ee Hee ee 
To assist the student in acquiring self-mastery................ 
To provide an education for students of limited means......... 
To provide a satisfactory educational plant................... 
To provide an opportunity for students to secure an education 

Hear them homies oe c 0 0S 2 ee oe ee ee 
To raise teaching standards of faculty members............... 
To meet the special needs of young women................... 
TO SOCUTE PUBS OS e ere CEL mth ene De RnR Deere te 2 ae eee 
To encourage the integration of the intellectual life of the student 
To maintain superior standards and sound a distinctive note... . 


So wo HN ND 
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thirty of the thirty-three institutions provide specifically either for voca- 
tional or prevocational training, and in most instances provision is made 
for both. Apparently these institutions should either modify their state- 
ments of aims or modify their curriculums to conform to the statements 
which they have made. Asa matter of fact, a number of institutions state 
definitely that it is not their purpose to provide either vocational or pre- 
vocational training; yet in most instances these same institutions actually 
do provide curriculums for these purposes. 
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Most of the colleges provide programs of intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, and more than half of them have made specific provision for 
health education; yet only five of the group have seen fit to include physi- 
cal development and health education as one of their stated aims. 

Unsatisfactory statements of aims.—Many of the aims stated by the 
institutions of this group tell in a general way what the institution is 
attempting to do but are not presented in sufficient detail to make 
them useful bases of curriculum construction or to acquaint the students 
and the public with the work of the institution. The president of one of 
the institutions in which no aims had been formulated prior to the time 
of the survey, when asked to prepare a statement of aims, submitted the 
following: 

This section of the country was settled in the early days by men and women 
from New England. They brought with them the New England tradition of an 
appreciation of higher learning. Methodism occupied a position of leadership 
among the religious forces of the pioneers. The founders of University 
clearly believed in intellectual training accompanied by the development of 
sound Christian character. The motto of the institution is Primum vir esto. 
“Let him first be a man.” The seal indicates the scope of training, for on it are 
in Greek words: ‘Spirit, mind, body.” 

While the training of ministers may have been prominent in the thought of 
the founders, from the beginning they held much wider interests, for from the 
first the institution was coeducational. 


It is clear that a statement such as that presented above would not 
serve adequately as a guide in constructing a curriculum, or as a guide to 
students in selecting an institution in which to secure their undergraduate 
training. 

A second example typical of the unsatisfactory statements prepared at 
a number of these institutions was furnished by the president of one of 
the smaller colleges. 


To afford an opportunity for College young men and women to obtain 
a liberal arts education near home in an atmosphere and environment that is 
safe, homelike, and Christian, and to furnish the basic culture and academic 
background for those who expect to prepare for special, professional, and tech- 
nical work. 


Although this statement is typical of the aims in many colleges, it also 
is not sufficiently definite to serve as a basis of an educational program. 
An almost identical statement would readily fit most of the colleges in the 
territory in which this institution is situated. 

Relatively satisfactory statements of aims ——Among the institutions hav- 
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ing relatively satisfactory statements of aims are DePauw University, 
Hamline University, Evansville College, Baldwin-Wallace College, and 
Brothers College. 

The catalogue of DePauw University contains the following statement 
of the purposes and aims of the institution: 


The purpose of the University is to give its students, through a broad and 
liberal education, an understanding and appreciation of the cultural and scien- 
tific achievements of man, past and present, to inspire them with a love for 
truth and beauty, and to prepare them to live in society more effectively for 
themselves and more helpfully for others. 

The particular aims of the University are: 

1. The conservation and development of the physical health, the moral 
character and the religious life of its students. 

2. To give its students familiarity with such tools of learning as will make 
further study in college and life more pleasant and effective. 

3. To offer its students the opportunity to familiarize themselves with the 
general content, the achievements and ideals of the several departments of 
knowledge, and the methods of study therein. 

4. To require such intensive training in one department as will give the 
student a reasonable understanding and mastery of the content and technique 
in that field of knowledge. 

5. To offer its students basic training for those professional and technical 
studies which may most advantageously be pursued upon a foundation of liberal 
education. 

The consummation of the intellectual aims of the University is to encourage 
the search for truth, to develop the ability of its students to think clearly, ac- 
curately, constructively, and fearlessly on all subjects and to express their 
thoughts effectively. 

To the achievement of these ends, the University will admit only such stu- 
dents as the facilities of the College permit to be taught well and to retain only 
those students who give promise of satisfactory development under its guidance. 


This statement was prepared by the education policy commission of 
the university and adopted by the faculty in 1928. Quite clearly the 
purpose and aims set forth are those of a liberal arts college which dis- 
avows any intention of vocational or professional training except as liberal 
arts training is basic to further educational training. Although relatively 
satisfactory, this statement is not as complete as would be desirable in 
that it does not cover the work of the institution in teacher-training, the 
professional aspects of the institution in music, or offerings designated as 
“business training.” Either the statement of aims or the offerings of the 
university are in need of revision if the two are to be definitely and clearly 
related. 
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Hamline University has set up its aims in terms of the purposes of 
its junior college and its senior college. The catalogue of Hamline Univer- 
sity carries the following statement: 

Hamline University offers its students a liberal education with the following 
specific purposes in view: 

JUNIOR COLLEGE 

A. To bring each student to the best possible state of vigorous health as a basis 
for successful living 

. To assist the student in acquiring self-mastery 

. To encourage adequate integration of the intellectual life 

. To widen the student’s range of interest and appreciation by introduction 
into the main fields of significant knowledge 

E. To enable the student to make proper choice of a field of concentration for 

the Senior College, and to make necessary preparation therefor 


aie ise! 


SENIOR COLLEGE 


A. To continue in the main the specific purposes of the Junior College, enlarg- 
ing ‘‘E”’ to the proper choice of life work 

B. To require for each student a reasonable degree of concentration in his chosen 
field of interest 

C. To give the student after satisfying requirements wide powers of election, 
either to do further intensive work in his chosen field of concentration or 
further widen his range of interests 

D. To prepare adequately for graduate work or entry into vocations success in 
which calls for a high degree of general culture and a relatively small degree 
of specialization 

E. To encourage all students to work up to a level of their ability and to de- 
velop power in self-directed study 

F. Finally, to permit the student the widest scope for the development and in- 
tegration of his personality along the lines of his personal needs, his greatest 
abilities, and his most pronounced interests 


It is the purpose of the institution also to encourage in all proper ways the 
development of Christian character in its students, and to assist them in finding 
an adequate philosophy of life. 


Most of the institutions recognize a distinction between the type of 
training given in the lower and the upper divisions. It would appear ad- 
visable for such institutions to follow the example of Hamline University 
and prepare separate statements for the aims of these divisions. 

In a recent address to the Board of Trustees, the President of Evans- 
ville College definitely outlined the major aims of that institution. These 
aims as stated may be summarized as follows: 

First, the educational work of Evansville College must have a definite, vital, 
and vocational emphasis. 
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Second, the original purpose for which Evansville College was chartered and 
the amount of financial support available dictate that it shall be essentially a 
college of liberal arts. 

Third, as a liberal arts college, all the departments of the institution should 
be of equal standing and any addition or change in the vocational offerings and 
requirements should be made in the light of the liberal arts program. 

Fourth, in recognition of the educational program of this institution, the 
Bachelor of Arts degree should be given basic emphasis. Highly professionalized 
courses and degrees should be reduced and modified so as to fit into a program 
of a liberal arts college. 

Fifth, a general self-help program should be established throughout the 
entire school. 

Sixth, Evansville College should increasingly put itself at the service of the 
City of Evansville in the spirit of a civic institution but should also continue to 
be the true and loyal servant of the Indiana Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and as such must emphatically and fundamentally stress vital 
religious principles in its program of instruction, life, and service. 


This statement summarizes concisely and clearly the educational em- 
phasis which the present administration desires to give to this institution. 

In the report of the President of Baldwin-Wallace College to the Board 
of Trustees in December, 1928, the college objectives were stated in the 
following words: 

The college program is distinctly confined to the fundamental subjects and 
courses and does not undertake to go far afield in specialized or vocational 
study. It is the approved policy of this institution that foundations should be 
broadly laid in undergraduate studies for whatever further special or profes- 
sional study students may wish to pursue after graduation, rather than to under- 
take to furnish exact substitute credits for technical or professional courses. 


These are good general statements, but the aims of the college should 
be set forth in some more definite form if they are to serve fully the two 
purposes referred to above. A faculty committee has been appointed at 
Baldwin-Wallace College to draft a statement of objectives. Such a state- 
ment was submitted for faculty consideration, but at the time the data 
for this survey were obtained it had not yet been finally approved. The 
statement includes the following objectives: (1) physical fitness; (2) dis- 
covering and developing interests and aptitudes; (3) appreciation of 
beauty; (4) the application of ethical ideals in individual and economic 
relationships; (5) worthy home relationships; (6) proper use of leisure 
time; (7) understanding and appreciation of racial heritages and the de- 
velopment of world-mindedness; (8) social adjustments; (9) scholarship 
through, first, the creative, open mind; and, second, grounding in the 
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fundamentals of the different fields of study and a wide and thorough 
knowledge in some special field of concentration; and (10) a Christian 
philosophy of life. Although these objectives are not yet formulated with 
sufficient definiteness to serve as the basis for the educational program, 
they offer an excellent foundation for the further elaboration of the aims 
of the college. 

In 1928 the Board of Trustees of Brothers College adopted a statement 
of the purpose of the institution which has been printed in the catalogues 
of the institution since that time. Recently the faculty revised the state- 
ment in the interests of accuracy and definiteness. This new statement, 
prepared for the catalogue of 1931-32 and submitted to the survey staff, 
is as follows: 


Brothers College of Drew University is in a real sense an adventure in excel- 
lence. In an age in which greatness has often come to be identified with bulk or 
numbers, Brothers College desires to become great rather because of its faculty, 
its student body, and its standards of scholarship, culture, and conduct. 

As an adventure in excellence Brothers College will not attempt to minister 
to all types of college students or to all the differing and opposing purposes of 
college students. While fully appreciating the value of technical training it feels 
that as a College of Liberal Arts its primary emphasis should be cultural rather 
than commercial or vocational. It would, therefore, prefer not to attract the 
student whose sole purpose in attending college is to increase his earning capac- 
ity. Again, while recognizing that social and extra-curriculum activities have 
some place in student life, Brothers College sees the more fundamental values 
threatened by the growing importance attached to these activities in many 
American colleges. It would, therefore, prefer not to attract the student whose 
chief purpose in attending college is social enjoyment or competition in inter- 
collegiate sports. 

On the other hand, Brothers College does desire to attract the student whose 
purpose in attending college is to secure a key to the world’s libraries and to the 
minds of men, to acquire a new appreciation of beauty, a finer character, a 
stronger faith, a deeper knowledge, a broader vision, and a richer culture, in 
order that he may become a better companion to himself and a more useful 
member of society. 

It expects that through acquaintance with the traditional intellectual dis- 
ciplines its students will acquire a command of written and spoken English and 
of scientific method, a knowledge of the great cultures of the world, and a more 
exact knowledge of some one branch of learning. Brothers College does not be- 
lieve, however, that true education ends with the rote learning of great masses 
of unrelated and undigested information. It believes that education is incom- 
plete unless the student knows the significance of what he has learned. It be- 
lieves that the awakening of intellectual curiosity, the fostering of mental initia- 
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tive, and the formation of habits of accurate observation, of logical analysis and 
of critical reflection are quite as important as the acquisition of factual knowl- 
edge. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


1. The achievement of high excellence in scholarship.—The courses of Brothers 
College are designed for students of ability whose primary interest is in intellec- 
tual excellence. To promote this end instruction will be given in small classes, 
lectures and discussions will be supplemented by individual conferences, and 
honors courses will be provided for students in the upper classes. 

2. The encouragement of an experimental point of view.—Brothers College is 
in a real sense an adventure in excellence. While it forcefully emphasizes the 
great traditional disciplines, it does not commit itself to any rigid organization 
of content or method of presentation; it is itself experimental, and will promote 
continued experiment in problems of curriculum, instruction, and intellectual 
culture. 

3. The realization of Christian character.—Brothers College provides educa- 
tion in an atmosphere sympathetic to Christian ideals and Christian faith. As 
an integral part of Drew University, it is under the general direction of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church but is open without discrimination as to religious 
affiliation and its approach to the problems of religion is in no sense sectarian. 
It offers specific training in religion, teaching its students the contents and sig- 
nificance of the Old and New Testaments, and helping them to achieve moral 
and religious standards by an understanding of the central problems of conduct 
and faith. 

4. Preparation for citizenship.—Brothers College believes that the political 
ideal of the educated man should transcend mere nationalistic patriotism. It 
desires to produce informed and socially minded citizens who will be willing to 
assume their full responsibilities in the life of the community, the Republic and, 
in consequence, the world. 

5. Ihe worthy use of leisure-—Brothers College, in placing cultural training 
above vocational, implies that leisure, rightfully employed, is priceless oppor- 
tunity. It will therefore endeavor to teach its students such habits and to ac- 
quaint them with such pursuits as will assure the proper and happy use of leisure 
time. 

6. The acquisition and maintenance of sound healith.—Brothers College has 
established a system of physical education which requires periodical physical 
examinations, and which insures supervision over the physical activity of the 
students. Their natural love of sports is provided for in a program of intra- 
mural and intercollegiate competition. Brothers College purposes to establish 
athletics in its proper position in the life of the college by discouraging profes- 
sionalism and encouraging the amateur spirit. 

7. The foundation for professional and busimess training——The primary 
emphasis of the training provided by Brothers College is cultural rather than 
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commercial or vocational. Its courses do, however, offer to students elementary 
preparation for business or the following professions: Teaching, ministry, medi- 
cine, and law. The number of specialized courses is limited since the purpose of 
the college is to provide foundations for a broad culture. 


In a recent revision of the curriculum made since the foregoing state- 
ment was published, definite objectives of the lower-class and upper-class 
units were adopted, as follows: 


The lower-class unit of Brothers College should have for its objective the 
completion of the student’s secondary education: first, the giving of certain 
basic information; second, training in the ability to use the tools of knowledge 
and in habits of study; and third, the inculcation of a liberal attitude toward 
life, philosophy, religion, and the social problems of the day. 

The upper-class unit, which corresponds to the present junior and senior 
years, shall have as its objective the gaining of specialized knowledge in a par- 
ticular field of learning, coupled with the development of the student’s general 
cultural background. 


.The statements prepared by the faculty of Brothers College represent 
one of the best efforts which has been found among any of the institu- 
tions to define the purposes of the college. 


CRITICISM OF THE PLAN OF STATING AIMS 


In the case of a few institutions the administrators and faculty appar- 
ently see no value to be secured from the preparation of a statement of 
aims and purposes. In response to a request for such a statement for use 
in the survey, the president of one of the colleges furnished the following 
statement: 


It is not an accident, but the result of settled policy that there is no clearcut 
formulation of the aims of this institution. The college is a living and growing 
enterprise, changing with the times, and constantly seeking to adapt itself to 
conditions. It has always seemed to me that there is some danger of giving the 
status quo an undue adyantage in any such formulation. .... We seek to have 
a college growing in effectiveness rather than in size, and with as little vocational 
training as is possible considering environmental and other pressures. We seek 
to avoid crystallization of immature ambitions, and to promote the develop- 
ment of new ambitions and objectives—to that end postponing as much as pos- 
sible rigid vocational choices until the student has sufficient maturity to have a 
social as well as individual outlook.. Our purpose is social and ethical, as well as 
intellectual, the objectives being the development of men and women capable 
of adaptation to varied social and vocational environments, and with enough 
religious and moral enthusiasm and conviction to make them significant in civic 
and church life. 
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The survey staff is not in agreement with the idea that there is danger 
of crystallization inherent in an explicitly formulated set of aims for an 
institution of higher learning. There is obvious need for everyone con- 
nected with a college to know exactly what the institution is trying to do, 
in order that each may bend his own efforts in that general direction. 
In the absence of such a general understanding there is a strong probabil- 
ity that each department and instructor may adopt, consciously or un- 
consciously, an individual set of aims. Under such circumstances cross- 
purposes develop and the program of the institution is likely to suffer 
from a lack of unification. It may be noted in passing that the statement 
furnished the survey staff quoted above, although disavowing any faith 
in aims as such, itself sets up a rather clear formulation of the aims of the 
typical college of liberal arts. 


DEPARTMENTAL AIMS 


After the general objectives of an institution have been agreed upon, 
the several departments should express their departmental aims. Obvi- 
ously the departmental aims should be in harmony with the larger aims 
of the college as a whole and the courses should be definitely organized 
to obtain the stated objectives. In only one or two of the colleges in this 
group have the departments prepared statements of departmental aims 
in conformity with the aims set forth for the institution. In several of the 
colleges a few of the departments have developed excellent statements 
of aims, which are printed in the respective catalogues. These statements 
render conspicuous the absence of similar statements for other depart- 
ments of the college. 

REVISION OF AIMS 

The fact that a set of aims has been adopted does not mean that 
these aims or their statement should be considered final. It is desirable 
that there should be constant study and revision of the goals set forth. 
The aims of a college cannot be static. New points of view and shifting 
social needs make it necessary from time to time to study and revise the 
aims. In fact, the maintenance of constant adjustment between the aims 
of an institution and the needs of society may well be recognized as one 
of the important duties of the faculty and administration. 


CHAPTER III 
ACCREDITATION 


There are three distinct levels in the accreditation of American colleges 
of liberalarts. The first is recognition by the state in which the institution 
is located. In some cases this type of accreditation is exercised by the 
state board of education or the state department of public instruction, in 
other cases it involves recognition by the state university, and in a few 
cases there is a voluntary association within the state which exercises 
accrediting powers, This type of accreditation usually involves certifica- 
tion for training teachers for the public schools of the state, and frequently 
carries with it the acceptance of credits earned in the institution upon 
transfer to the state university. 

The holding of this type of accreditation is practically the sine qua non 
of collegiate existence today. Institutions that are not recognized by the 
official accrediting agencies of their own states find it very difficult to con- 
tinue. Each of the thirty-five colleges included in this study held state 
accreditation at the time of the survey visit; in three institutions, how- 
ever, the continuation of this recognition was being questioned by the 
state agency, and there is strong probability that these colleges will be 
denied accreditation in the future unless their programs are markedly 
improved, 

The second level of accreditation for American colleges is recognition 
by the regional standardizing associations, There are four such agencies 
in the United States which accredit colleges: the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools, The regions in which these agencies oper- 
ate are indicated by their titles. In addition there is the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, an organization which 
has only within the past year or two begun to accredit colleges. California 
is the only state in the Union which is not now included within the juris- 
diction of one of these regional associations. Recently the educational 
institutions of California have organized themselves into the Southwest 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This Association is pat- 
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terned after the New England Association of a few years ago, and does not 
have a list of accredited institutions. 

The regional associations are voluntary organizations, possessing only 
the power of admitting institutions to membership. They wield a very 
potent influence, however, and particularly in areas where there is strong 
competition among colleges an institution finds it almost impossible to 
continue today without regional accreditation. Inclusion in the list of 
member institutions carries two important privileges for the college: (z) 
its graduates are permitted to teach in the member secondary schools, 
which usually include the strongest and best-equipped high schools of the 
region; (2) its graduates are usually accepted without question as matric- 
ulants in the better graduate schools of the region. 

Of the thirty-five institutions included in the present study, twenty-five 
held accreditation with their respective regional standardizing associa- 
tions at the time of the survey visit. One other college is located in Cali- 
fornia and is thus outside the jurisdiction of any regional association that 
accredits institutions, but the general standing of this institution would 
probably entitle it to be considered in this class of accredited colleges. 
One of the twenty-five colleges holds approval only as a junior college, 
although it is giving four years of work and offers the Bachelor’s degree. 
One college has received accreditation by the North Central Association, 
and one has been added to the non-member list of the Southern Associa- 
tion, since the respective survey visits. Two of the colleges have been 
dropped from the list of the North Central Association since the data for 
this study were collected. One other college has been reduced to the 
status of provisional accreditation by the North Central Association, sub- 
ject to an annual reinspection. 

Fourteen of the twenty-five colleges holding regional accreditation have 
been members of their respective associations ever since the latter were 
organized. Six of the other colleges achieved membership between 1915 
and 1920, and the remaining five have been admitted since 1920, 

The third level of accreditation involves national recognition, a place on 
the approved list of the Association of American Universities. This type 
of approval is based on membership in a regional accrediting association 
plus the passing of an inspection with regard to the facilities for preparing 
students for graduate study. The achievement of this, the highest goal of 
accreditation for American colleges of liberal arts, guarantees the accept- 
ance of suitably qualified graduates as matriculants at any of the better 
graduate schools of the country. 

In the group of thirty-five colleges included in this study, seventeen are 
on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. Six of 
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these seventeen were on the first list of this Association, published in 1913. 
By 1920 there were nine of these colleges on the approved list; the other 
eight have received this recognition since 1920. Two other colleges had 
applications pending with the Association of American Universities at the 
time of the survey visit.? 

The various levels of accreditation provide a valuable stimulus for im- 
provement in American colleges. Those institutions in this group which 
have only a state or local recognition are almost without exception mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to attain to membership in their respective regional 
associations. Those with regional membership are striving for recognition 
by the Association of American Universities. It is to be hoped, of course, 
that by the time the college has achieved this final recognition, it will be 
sufficiently interested in its own excellence to continue the improvement 
of its program without any direct stimulation in the form of advanced 
accreditation. Unfortunately this does not seem to be the case in all of 
the colleges of this group which are on the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities. There are two or three of these colleges which 
seem to have taken this recognition as an indication that they need make 
no further efforts at improvement; as a result they now lag far behind 
most of the other colleges holding this type of accreditation on many of 
the significant indices of educational excellence. 

The holding of one or another of the various types of accreditation must 
not be taken too seriously as an absolute index of the educational excel- 
lence of any one college. Unquestionably there are a few colleges lacking 
regional membership which are better than many colleges holding this 
type of recognition; and there are probably a few colleges on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities which are maintaining a 
poorer program than some colleges which do not have this type of recog- 
nition. By and large, however, the various types of accreditation do indi- 
cate a significant difference in the levels of educational excellence, and the 
averages of the groups of colleges holding various types of accreditation 
show an important gradation. 

Since approximately one-half of the colleges of the group being studied 
are on the approved list of the Association of American Universities, this 
type of accreditation has been made the basis of differentiation between 
institutions throughout this study. For many of the tables of data sepa- 
rate averages or medians are computed, showing the central tendencies for 
all the colleges, for those on the approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, and for those not holding this type of accreditation. 


* One of these was placed on the approved list of the Association in November, 1931. 


CHAPTER IV 
LOCATION AND DENOMINATIONAL CONSTITUENCY 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


The thirty-five colleges included in this study are located in twenty- 
two different states of the Union. These states are scattered from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania on the east to California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton on the west; and from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Montana on the 
north to Tennessee and Oklahoma on the south. Figure 2 presents an 
outline map of the United States showing the locations of the thirty-five 
colleges. 

It will be noted from this figure that the majority of the institutions 
included in this study are located in the Middle West, with a fair repre- 
sentation in the West, with relatively few in the East, and with no col- 
leges in the extreme South. The distribution of the colleges among the 
states is rather uneven. There are two states (Iowa and Ohio) which have 
four colleges each; two other states (Kansas and Illinois) have three col- 
leges each; and three states (Indiana, Missouri, and Pennsylvania) have 
two colleges each. Fifteen of the states represented in this study each 
have only one college affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


SIZE OF LOCAL POPULATION 


Table 2 presents data showing the population of the city and of the 
county in which each college is located. The size of the county is given in 
order to present some idea of the local concentration of population. 
Counties vary in geographical area, and several of the colleges included 
in this study are situated so as to draw upon two or more counties as their 
local constituency. For most of the institutions, however, a fairly accu- 
rate idea of the size of the local population group is obtained from the 
figures for the city and the county in which the college is located. 

It will be observed from this table that there is a marked variation 
among this group of colleges in the size of the local community. A few 
of the colleges are located in metropolitan centers, while others are in rural 
villages. The population of the county does not correspond in all cases to 
the size of the city; several of the colleges are located in small cities or 
villages near a fairly large center of population. Thus Baldwin-Wallace 
College is located in Berea, Ohio, a city of 5,697 population, but in the 
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same county is the city of Cleveland, the population of the county being 
in excess of 1,000,000. Similarly, McKendree College is located at Leba- 


TABLE 2 


POPULATION OF COMMUNITIES IN WHICH THIRTY-FIVE 
COLLEGES ARE LOCATED 


College Location Paarl ati Mae ent oy 
Baldwin-Wallace (oo)... 4 i eke on Berea, Ohio 5,007 1 207 vase 
PIAA IAMIIVE ANT AAU hss wee ee St. Paul, Minn. 271,606 286,721 
PIOUNE UW NIOI ie & alte. Wakil Alliance, Ohio 23,047 221,784 
OkintomaCity hl. uc crduants Oklahoma City, Okla.| 185,389 eR AM Sete: 
Peer Sound 6) oS unto Gel Tacoma, Wash. 106,817 163,842 
RU ALTADOOLG Jes. hy Subs See mete eas Chattanooga, Tenn. 119,798 159,497 
Wick endree os 000s hha See hae Lebanon, Il. 1,828 bs dy bil 
Bi arieville: , 324. se eae een Evansville, Ind. 102,240 TI3,320 
Sera he oi < Aen g eee ene Madison, N.J. 7,481 II0,445 
PCO 62 1 gh RUN LT eh Stockton, Calif. 47,963 102,940 
BM OFMIngside.. 02/5) e Vea ear ene Sioux City, Iowa 79,183 Tor ,669 
Nebraska Wesleyan........... Lincoln, Neb. 75,933 100, 324 
POTN (2/12, 2st thy eae seaale el ame Albion, Mich. 8,324 87,043 
PORES C0 bc) aan ae amy aero ae Mount Vernon, Iowa 1,441 82, 336 
Ozark Wesleyaniny soe nice Carthage, Mo. 9,736 73,810 
Pillinois Wesleyan eu cudl Bloomington, Ill. 30,930 Ta yLLy 
PIDIGKINSON 2. WN Rana eek Carlisle, Pa. 12,596 68 , 236 
aU [oredal ess haope, SONAL a LOR AIP A Meadville, Pa. 16,698 62,980 
T Lawrence it Siac et tremiatciend® Appleton, Wis. 25207 62,790 
* Willamette | Varin einaian Salem, Ore. 26, 266 60,541 
Southwestems saga Ure ees Winfield, Kan. 9,398 40,903 
TAC urtaye nates es eine ees Jacksonville, Ill. £7947 34,240 
Kansas, Wesleyan i. .)))o.0) es ee Salina, Kan. 20,155 200377, 
Olio (Northern iene cates Ada, Ohio 2,409 27,635 
AGI Se ay arntares pone Cee Barbourville, Ky. 2,380 26, 266 
Ohio. Wesleyantavuccn cum nee ete Delaware, Ohio 8,675 26,016 
“Baker ie ea nee ry Baldwin, Kan. 1,127 25,143 
*DePauw ix. a cane eot: Greencastle, Ind. 4,613 20,448 
Intermountain erent Helena, Mont. II, 803 18,224 
West Virginia Wesleyan....... Buckhannon, W.Va. 7 edd | 17,944 
* SEM PSOM ik fon Hearn eae am Indianola, Iowa 3,488 17,700 
Towa’ Wesleyan Dane eas Mount Pleasant, Iowa 3,743 17,660 
Dakota: Wesleyan. 25 {ie cde Mitchell, S.D. 10,942 16,821 
Central) Wesleyan iar ony ara Warrenton, Mo. 7.250 8,082 
Gooding } 5 (Gianna een Gooding, Idaho 72502 7,580 
Median (all collemes iain d ue aia a 5 cane eee ie 10,942 62,980 
*Median, AVAUU (cotemes nt nit 0.0.00 .)) ale eee T7747 68 , 236 


Median, non-A. A; Us colleges 3) 0). s\css ds a ees 8,540 35,120 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
t According to the United States Census of 1930. 
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non, Illinois, a village of only 1,828 inhabitants; but in the same county 
are East St. Louis and Belleville and several smaller cities, so that the 
county has a total population of more than 100,000. 

The medians shown in Table 2 indicate that the typical college of this 
group is located in a city of approximately eleven thousand inhabitants, 
and in a county having a population slightly in excess of sixty thousand. 
In general, the colleges holding accreditation from the Association of 
American Universities tend to be located in larger cities and more popu- 
lous counties than the colleges which do not hold this type of accredita- 
tion. 

TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES ACCORDING TO POPULATION OF 


CITY AND OF COUNTY IN WHiIcH LOCATED, AND ACCORDING 
TO TypE OF ACCREDITATION 


NuMBER OF COLLEGES LocATED | NUMBER OF COLLEGES LOCATED 


IN Cities oF EAcH S1zE In CounrIES OF EAcH SIZE 
POPULATION N N 
A.A.U. on AAU. rae 
A.A.U. Total A.A.U. Total 
Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges 
ZOO.000' OF NOTE ooo sels un Tee aa | ns oe eee I 2 2 4 
LOO,000T LOGO; 000 e-8 ca ces I 3 4 3 5 8 
BOL0OO> (OO10G0) Sey S8t 2 I 3 7 2 9 
20,000— 30,000 4.051) nee ol: 4 I 5 4 2 7 
1O,000= 710,000%) . 2.22 e viene 3 2 5 i 4 5 
DOO) O,8O0iw oA delat 2 4 OP NUA D he ae ing 2 2 
BOOT) b AsOOOi. ds kn a4 2 2 ANS Wi ec arated ees corals aN at eg EA 
MOOG 2.000 cage oa as 2 5 1 ahaa MoS Re Ata Wi a a Hah AE LB 
OPA ees i Wt eo). 17 18 35 17 18 aie 


Table 3 presents data showing the distribution of the thirty-five col- 
leges according to the size of the local community. Separate distributions 
are shown for the colleges on the approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities and for those not holding this type of accreditation. 

It will be observed from this table that the majority of the colleges of 
this group are located in relatively small cities or villages. Only five of 
the thirty-five colleges are situated in cities of more than one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and 30 per cent of the entire group are located in 
cities of less than five thousand. On the other hand, it appears that the 
great majority of these colleges are located in counties which have a fairly 
good-sized population. 

The data for this group of colleges do not indicate any important rela- 
tionship between the size of the local community and the number of 
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students enrolled. When the colleges are grouped on the basis of the size 
of the city in which located, there is no significant difference between the 
average enrolments of colleges located in cities of over fifty thousand 
population and those located in cities of less than ten thousand. The real 
relationship between the population of the local community and the size 
of the student body in this group of colleges appears to be obscured by 
other factors, such as the age of the institution, its financial resources, 
and its general reputation. These factors appear, in combination, to have 
greater weight than the size of the local community in determining the 
size of the student body of a given college. For example, the two colleges 
with the largest enrolments of any in this group (DePauw and Ohio 
Wesleyan) are both located in relatively small communities, but are old, 
well-established institutions, with very favorable reputations and with 
relatively large financial resources. On the other hand, Evansville College 
has as yet a relatively small enrolment, owing to the fact that it is a new 
institution and has not until recently held satisfactory accreditation, 
even though it is located in a rather large city. It seems probable that, if 
there were some way of equalizing these other factors, there would be 
found a fairly marked relationship between the size of the local commu- 
nity and the enrolment of the college. The present group of institutions 
does not provide a sufficient number of cases to make a satisfactory 
analysis of this type. 

Besides the present size of the population of the city in which a college 
is located, the rapidity of growth of the population is also an important 
factor in judging the excellence of the location. An institution which is 
located in a rapidly growing center of population has much more favorable 
prospects than one situated in an area which is static or even decreasing 
in population. Since there has been a pronounced swing for many dec- 
ades toward a concentration of population in urban areas, the colleges 
which are remote from any urban centers have in general less favorable 
future prospects than those located in or near relatively large cities. This 
does not necessarily mean that the colleges which are located at consider- 
able distances from centers of population are all doomed to an early ex- 
tinction; but such colleges must necessarily build up relatively large sup- 
porting resources, must put more effort into student recruiting, and must 
on the whole maintain superior programs, if they are to continue to serve 
student groups large enough to provide economical operating units. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Since a large proportion of the students must leave home in order to 
attend the college of their choice, the adequacy of transportation facilities 
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is an important factor in judging the location of an educational institu- 
tion. Standards of what constitutes adequate transportation facilities, 
however, have undergone an important change within the last decade or 
two. Formerly the essential point was that the college be located on rail- 
way lines with good passenger service and with satisfactory connections 
throughout the constituent territory. While this is still important today, 
other means of transportation, the automobile and motor bus, have come 
in and have made location upon all-year-round roads of concrete or other 
hard-surface material almost indispensable to the college. The well-locat- 
ed college today must have satisfactory transportation facilities both by 
rail and by motor car. 

Almost without exception the colleges included in this study are now 
located on well-paved roads and are easily accessible by motor car 
throughout the entire year. Several of them, however, do not have good 
railway transportation. The coming of hard roads and motor-bus trans- 
portation has led many of the railroads to curtail and even to discontinue 
their passenger service to some of the smaller towns in which these colleges 
are located. 

RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS 


Table 4 presents data showing for each of the colleges included in this 
study the percentage of students coming from various distances. 

This table shows that the thirty-five colleges differ considerably in their 
relative drawing-power, as shown by the proportion of students coming 
relatively long distances. The figures for the percentages of the student 
body drawn from within a fifty-mile radius range from 22 per cent in the 
case of one college to ot per cent in the case of another. 

The accredited status of the college seems to have much to do with the 
percentage of students drawn from relatively long distances. It will be 
noted that the medians for the colleges on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities exceed those for the colleges not having 
this type of accreditation, with regard both to the percentage of students 
coming more than one hundred miles and also to the percentage drawn 
from the zone between fifty and one hundred miles distant from the col- 
lege. The colleges holding accreditation from the Association of American 
Universities typically obtain about two-fifths of their students from with- 
in a fifty-mile radius; the colleges which do not have this type of accredi- 
tation typically obtain five-eighths of their students from a similar area. 

In studying the drawing-power of colleges attention should be given 
not only to the proportion of students coming from a distance, but also 
to the actual number. A small college may have a relatively large pro- 
portion of its students coming from more than one hundred miles, and 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF REGULAR YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS AT THIRTY-FIVE 
COLLEGES RESIDING AT VARIOUS DISTANCES FROM THE INSTITUTION 


Institution Year 
*Ohio Wesleyan.............. 1930-31 
PNTEPMOUNCATI ss eee ee 1930-31 
PUVUACIVITUITAV No ce ayes ta ao aes 1930-31 
SESEP OW oid hla o uh eat eee 1930-31 
CAST a7 Pa | AR ec ear 0,2) 1929-30 
SODION 2. GAS Re Rhee 1929-30 
TAD KINSOM., < . hah ee aaaeeee ee 1929-30 
Nebraska Wesleyan.......... 1930-31 
p Allegheny. .:(h/:nsh vue eee 1929-30 
AMINE) ois sea ae eee 1929-30 
PACMAG |.)5/5). ada eee Ome ee 1930-31 
TLAWILENCE 2 wh see ie neha 1929-30 
McKendree. acne adie te eee 1930-31 
Brotherse seers eee 1930-31 
*Illinois Wesleyanty..esoae nee 1930-31 
Ohio Northem wichita ee 1930-31 
"Baker ecu cee Nee tte eoeiieer 1930-31 
“Willamette. (2 rao teak ne 1930-31 
*Morningside way angers 1929-30 
Dakota Wesleyan............ 1929-30 
Southwestern. wiln.cul snes 1930-31 
Kansas Wesleyan occ. cate as 1930-31 
SOMA PSOT ae Hoieatiey (hen Oeaenes, 1929-30 
West Virginia Wesleyan...... 1930-31 
(SOUTER aia ie ont ata eae 1930-31 
Central Wesleyan... .... 65,45: 1929-30 
Union ores aa cetera ean 1929-30 
Oklahoma Gitye. sine. ee a 1929-30 
Towa Wesleyan. S.0/)0 a. nied 1929-30 
*MountrUniony raisons saci ae 1930-31 
* Cha ttanoora nt tila: tin dnl thte et conds 1929-30 
Ozark Wesleyan 2 occ 143 3, 1929-30 
Puget Sound elanccate ne. 1930-31 
Baldwin-Wallace) ci eeu cee 1930-31 
Evansville ay eis eee a fe cic 1929-30 


Median allicolleges sk iely cial. clus 


*Median, A.A.U. colleges. .|......... 
Median, non-A.A.U. col- 


Com- say 
F Within 

O t Total 
zoo | 507709 |Distance| COM | within 
Miles Bee Distance po” Miles 
54.3 Dany 1se2 6.8 22.0 
55-4 14.9 ae 28.4 29.7 
50.4 19.4 18.9 Ir.3 2012 
26.4 | 40.8 23.5 ropa os Ble Mi 
27210 pote ae Mm Hab 6 2:08) SoEG 
TORTI VAR LO £622 19.0 35.3 
50.2 14.5 7.6 PN 9 ries 
40.4 Ha 19.8 1507 es 
2252 224% 17.0 18.7 Buy 
39.7 2000) PTO. 2 haasO. On dons 
290.4 2OLOnT owed ickee AL.O Wi 4rzo 
41.3 17.0 16.4 252 41.7 
83.15 19.5 10.8 1 80024 470 
26.9 25 en 14.9 3256 AT. 5 
26.5 25.4 10.014 (Steet adowr 
BOT EI B72 it RTA Se PAS 
BO SO is 22 oA ana LO 30 as 
AeA eOAwe 7 So nC. 
26.3 2205 Doar 3745 50.6 
24.6 22.80) 124 On|) 2oe0r seo 
29.2 18.0 19.3 3345 52.8 
25-04 10.7 1il7 5 37.2 uaa 
18.2 27UT 34 1 2020 Ve SA 
201.2 9.8 433 Asay 60.0 
27.2 ie ed Mec PA 2255 65.0 
P7 roe £33 LOA) SS 5el h6SE@ 
21-0 8.4 26.1 44.5 70.6 
16.4 II.5 5-9 66.2 Toro 
6.6 Ly ae BOW ia sO aA 7OaE 
10.8 12.9 24.9 51.4 76.3 
15.9 5.9 212 RMX) 7SE2 
9.6 Tod 23h 54.6 ye tes 
10,27 5-4 I0.9 7250 83.9 
9.0 AUS) § 205 Rag, 86.2 
6.4 BO eeAne | OF, Bon Oks 
26.5 19.4 T7ROM GAO 50.4 
28.0 iy 16.4 25130 ages 
25.6 E257 BOA i gOl7 4) Gans 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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yet the actual number of such students may be much smaller than in the 
case of a larger institution. For the thirty-five colleges the range in the 
actual number of students coming from more than one hundred miles is 
from 20 students in one institution to 989 in another, the median for the 
entire group being 113. The colleges on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities have, on the average, more than two and 
one-half times as many students from this distance as is the case with the 
colleges lacking this type of recognition, the respective medians being 186 
and 70. It thus appears that the type of accreditation held is a very im- 
portant factor in determining the number of students which will be drawn 
from a considerable distance. 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS COMING FROM WITHIN COMMUTING 
DISTANCE FOR COLLEGES LOCATED IN COUNTIES OF 
VARIOUS POPULATIONS 


COLLEGES ON THE APPROVED CoLLEcES NoT ON THE APPROVED 


LisT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF List OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
POPULATION OF COUNTY 
Average Percentage Average Percentage 


of Students Coming of Students Coming 


Number from within Com- Number from within Com- 

muting Distance muting Distance 
BOO OGOTOL INOLE hs siege cas 8s 5 47.0 7 46.3 
BDOO0290,000 Le KGL Eee: i 23.8 2 44.1 
Less than 40,000........... 5 12.9 9 38.4 


The size of the local community may reasonably be expected to have 
an important bearing upon the proportion of students drawn from a dis- 
tance. Table 5 shows the average percentage of students coming from 
within commuting distance for colleges located in counties of various 
sizes. Since it has been shown that the type of accreditation held has an 
important influence upon the drawing-power of a college, the analyses 
in this table are presented separately for the colleges on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities and for those not holding 
this type of recognition. 

It will be observed from this table that the size of the local community 
has a very marked relationship to the percentage of students coming from 
commuting distance in the case of the colleges on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities, but that in the case of the colleges 
not holding this type of accreditation, the relationship between popula- 
tion of the local community and percentage of students coming from with- 
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in commuting distance is much less marked. Colleges located in relatively 
large communities tend on the average to have approximately the same 
percentage of students coming from within commuting distance, regard- 
less of the type of accreditation held. Colleges located in small population 
centers tend, if approved by the Association of American Universities, to 
have a relatively small proportion of their total enrolment from the local 
community; but colleges located in communities of this size, if not holding 
national accreditation, still tend to have a rather large percentage of their 
enrolments drawn from the local area, and, it may be added, also have a 
relatively small total enrolment. 

The data which have been presented make possible the drawing of an 
important generalization regarding the location of institutions of higher 
learning. A college with resources which permit an excellent educational 
program, one worthy of recognition by a national accrediting agency, can 
succeed in attracting students even though it be located in a relatively 
small community; but a college lacking satisfactory recognition must be 
located in a comparatively large population center if it is to succeed in 
attracting a student body of sufficient size to provide an economical 
operating unit. 

CHURCH CONSTITUENCY 

All the colleges included in this study were either founded by or, at an 
early stage of their history, came under the auspices of an Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In the case of some institutions, 
two or more Annual Conferences have joined in the sponsorship. 

There is no strictly defined territorial assignment for each of these col- 
leges, such as is sometimes found in institutions of other communions.* 
Although by mutual consent these colleges have tended to recognize the 
Conference territory as pre-empted for the institution sponsored by the 
Conference, the administrators of one or two of the colleges insist that they 
are not bound to respect such boundaries and carry on rather active stu- 
dent-recruiting within the normal territory of other colleges of the same 
denomination. Some confusion on this matter is also occasioned by the 
fact that several Conferences have two colleges and one Conference has 
three colleges under its auspices. Many of the Conferences, in addition 
to one or more colleges, have under their auspices a secondary school, a 
university, or other types of educational or philanthropic enterprises, such 
as children’s homes, aged people’s homes, hospitals, etc. 

t For a discussion of the territorial assignments of the Disciples’ institutions see 


Reeves and Russell, College Organization and Administration (Indianapolis: Board of 
Education, Disciples of Christ), pp. 296-97. 
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Membership of constituent Conferences.—It is important for the purposes 
of this study to obtain fairly accurate figures regarding the total member- 
ship of the supporting denomination in the constituent territory of each 
college. Owing to the indefiniteness of the Conference relationships, in a 
few cases this has proved somewhat difficult. In the great majority of 
cases accurate figures are obtained by simply taking the total membership 
of the Conference or Conferences considered as the constituent territory. 
In cases where one Conference sponsors two (or three) institutions, one- 
half (or one-third) of the membership has been assigned to each in- 
stitution. Other philanthropic institutions or educational enterprises 
sponsored by the various Conferences have been ignored in arriving at 
these figures. When the data are treated by reasonably broad categories 
no appreciable error seems to be introduced by the plan used in apportion- 
ing membership to the various institutions. 

A tabulation of the number of members of the supporting denomina- 
tions within the constituent territory of each of the colleges reveals a 
striking variation among these thirty-five institutions. Each of eight of 
the colleges has in excess of 100,000 members in its territory, while three 
have fewer than 14,000 members each; the remainder are scattered rather 
evenly throughout the range indicated. The median college of the group 
has 58,826 members of the supporting denomination in its constituent 
territory. 

There is a pronounced tendency for the colleges on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universities to have larger constituent mem- 
berships than is the case with the colleges not holding this type of accredi- 
tation. The respective medians for these two groups of colleges are 76,509 
and 42,710. Of the eight colleges of the entire group having fewer than 
30,000 members in the supporting territory, not one is on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. There are only four of the 
seventeen colleges holding national accreditation which have fewer than 
60,000 members in their territory. It seems fairly clear from these data 
that it is ordinarily necessary for denominational groups of considerable 
size to join in the support of an educational institution if a college is to be 
maintained on a satisfactory accreditation basis. 

Noffsingert has shown that the accredited denominational colleges of 
the country have an average constituency of 63,333 church members. 
An analysis of the data for these Methodist colleges indicates that ap- 
proximately 60,000 members are needed as a constituency in order that 


t John Samuel Noffsinger, A Program for Higher Education in the Church of the 
Brethren (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925), p. 24. 
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a college may have a reasonable opportunity for a satisfactory educational 
program. Almost without exception the colleges of this group which have 
a constituent membership in excess of 60,000 are well established and are 
reasonably certain of continuance; the only colleges having constituent 
membership of less than 60,000 concerning which the survey staff does not 
have strong presentiments of necessary reorganization in some new form 
or even discontinuance are those located in large population centers or 
those with relatively large and well-managed endowments. 

Relation of constituent membership to size of enrolment.—Data showing 
the relationship between the membership of the constituent territory and 
the number of students enrolled in the college are presented in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN COLLEGES HAVING CHURCH 
CONSTITUENCIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Average Average 
Number of Church Members in aes er eke Banber N va Re 

Constituent Conferences Group See Stadenta Students 

Enrolled Enrolled 
100,000 OF: NOTE otic se wae 9 687 365 322 
00,000-60,000 ve dae ieee 9 679 385 204 
30,000=50;000 sate eee ie) 535 280 255 
10;000+26;600 Se cine caiman 8 278 145 133 


In this table the figures are given separately for the number of Methodist 
students, number of non-Methodist students, and number of all students. 

This table shows that there is on the average no important difference 
in the size of the student body between colleges having over 100,000 
church members in the constituent territory and those having from 60,000 
to 100,000. Below the figure of 60,000 members, however, the relation- 
ship between the size of the college and the number of members is marked. 
It is interesting to note that the effect is the same on the size of the non- 
Methodist student body as it is on the number of Methodist students in 
attendance. This fact is probably related to the accreditation status of 
the colleges having the smaller constituencies. 

It may be observed that the line of reasoning followed in the foregoing 
paragraphs assumes that the church membership in the constituent terri- 
tory is a cause, not an effect. In other words, no evidence has been offered 
to show that the tendency toward relatively large church memberships 
in the territory of the better colleges may not be the result of maintaining 
for several generations a good educational institution. Unfortunately the 
data give no objective basis for an answer to this question. It seems clear 
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that the resulting effect (if any) of the maintenance of an educational 
institution upon the number of church members is slow in being felt, 
while the causal elements in the church-membership situation are felt 
immediately by the college. It may be pointed out, however, that there 
are in the Methodist Episcopal Church a few rather strong Conferences 
that do not maintain a college; clearly the absence of an educational in- 
stitution of college rank under denominational auspices has not prevented 
the growth of membership in these Conferences. Finally, it may be point- 
ed out that almost without exception the colleges themselves disclaim any 
purpose or intent to proselyte; indeed, they insist vigorously that they 
are open alike to young people of all creeds and beliefs and that their 
teaching is without sectarian bias. Thus, while a broadly evangelical 
motive lies behind the maintenance of the colleges, it is not likely to be 
apparent in important additions to the number of members of the sup- 
porting church group. 

Plans for maintaining college facilities for small constituencies —The 
fact that church groups having a relatively small membership find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain an educational institution of satis- 
factory grade suggests that serious consideration needs to be given by 
some of the Annual Conferences to the wisdom of attempting to continue 
the maintenance of the college under their auspices. One plan for meeting 
the needs of constituencies with small memberships is through the joint 
support of an institution by two or more denominational groups. This 
plan is working with a fair degree of success at Intermountain Union 
College, where the Presbyterians have joined with the Methodists in 
maintaining the institution. Oklahoma City University has also worked 
out a plan for joint support with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
although this had not been put into full operation at the time of the survey 
visit. 

A plan of a different type has been working for twenty-five years in 
North Dakota, where Wesley College has been operating as an “affiliated 
college’”’ with the University of North Dakota at Grand Forks and with 
the State Agricultural College at Fargo.? 

A third method for dealing with constituencies too small to permit the 
maintenance of a satisfactory four-year college is the Wesley Foundation 
plan, whereby pastoral care and religious instruction are provided for the 
students at state educational institutions. 

A fourth plan is one which has been used on several occasions in the 


t Data for Wesley College are not included in the present report. A survey of this 
institution has been made, however, and is on file in unpublished form in the offices of 
The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 
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past history of Methodist educational endeavor—the merger of two insti- 
tutions. Where a small constituency which is unsuccessfully struggling 
to maintain a college is located adjoining another Conference, a plan can 
often be worked out for the joint support of a single college on a satis- 
factory basis. 

The data which have been presented regarding the denominational 
constituencies of these thirty-five colleges indicate that in many cases 
serious consideration needs to be given to the early adoption of some plan 
whereby the needs of certain relatively small groups for education under 
denominational auspices may be adequately met. It must be emphasized 
that the maintenance of a substandard institution, which does not have 
hope of attaining rather early accreditation, cannot be considered an 
adequate educational service. In fact, the maintenance of such an insti- 
tution is frequently a “‘disservice”’ rather than a service to the cause of 
education. The adoption of any of the four plans outlined above is prefer- 
able to the indefinite continuation of a college on a substandard level. 


COMPETING INSTITUTIONS 


Another factor affecting the location of colleges is the number and 
grade of similar institutions so located as to serve essentially the same 
population groups. For the purposes of this study these are called 
‘““competing”’ institutions, and are defined as any educational institution 
offering work of the same level, for similar vocational or cultural objec- 
tives, and so situated as to recruit students from a portion of the area 
served by the college under consideration. 

Eleven of the thirty-five colleges are located where they are subject to 
strong competition from other neighboring institutions. In almost every 
one of these eleven cases the competing institution or institutions are 
within commuting distance of the college. There is another group of nine- 
teen of these thirty-five colleges, each of which has no important local or 
nearby competition but has one or more relatively strong competitors 
within a fifty-mile radius. There are five colleges of the entire group 
which have no important competition within fifty miles. 

Junior colleges are beginning to be an important factor in higher edu- 
cation in the territories served by several of the institutions included in 
this study. During the course of the survey visits the question was fre- 
quently raised as to the probable ultimate effect of the junior college 
movement upon the service of the four-year college of liberal arts. It now 
seems clear that the strong and well-administered colleges of liberal arts 
have nothing to fear from the competition of the junior college, although 
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a few of the weaker four-year colleges in this group may ultimately find 
it desirable to become public or interdenominational junior colleges. 
While the development of public junior colleges in neighboring centers 
of population has at some of these colleges resulted in temporary decreases 
in the enrolments of the freshman and sophomore years, when the situa- 
tion once becomes established this loss is more than made up by the 
additional enrolments in the junior and senior years. Thus the final re- 
sult of the junior college development seems to be an improvement rather 
than a deterioration in the service of the four-year college. The situation 
is perhaps best illustrated in California, where the junior college move- 
ment has reached its most extensive development. The College of the 
Pacific, which is located so as to feel the full effect of the junior college 
competition, finds that it has larger enrolments in the two upper years 
than in the lower division, and has also a rather large postgraduate 
student body. 

The factor of competition must be considered in connection with the 
size of the population group served. From this standpoint, and consider- 
ing also the absence of competition, two of the thirty-five institutions, the 
University of Chattanooga and Evansville College, clearly lead all the 
others with respect to desirability of location. The three other colleges 
which have no competitors within fifty miles (Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Gooding College, and Intermountain Union College) are located in 
relatively sparsely populated territory and do not have a large concentra- 
tion of population or a large church constituency to serve. Next to the 
University of Chattanooga and Evansville College, three other institu- 
tions may be mentioned—College of Puget Sound, College of the Pacific, 
and Morningside College—as having a large local population group to 
serve with no important competition from neighboring colleges. 

At the opposite end of the scale of desirability of location from the 
standpoint of competition may be mentioned Hamline University and 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, each of which, although located in a rath- 
er large city, has its state university almost at its very doors. In addition 
to the University of Minnesota, Hamline University also has competition 
from four other colleges within the Twin Cities’ area. Almost as keen is 
the competition faced by Baker University and Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, each of which is within easy commuting distance of its state univer- 
sity. Oklahoma City University, however, has the tremendous advantage 
of location in a large population center. The other colleges of the group 
surveyed range between the extremes which have been indicated with 
regard to freedom from competition. 
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An American humorist has said that ‘‘a reasonable amount of fleas is 
good for a dog’”’; the remark may well be paraphrased to apply to competi- 
tion and colleges. A reasonable amount of competition undoubtedly stim- 
ulates a college to continued self-analysis, to constant internal improve- 
ment, and to unrelenting efforts in adjusting its service to the needs of its 
constituency. Too much competition, however, means a duplication of 
effort, the maintenance of uneconomical programs, and, unless the popu- 
lation group served is relatively large, the ultimate extinction of the weak- 
er or weakest institution. 

Even within the group of Methodist colleges there is possibly some 
overlapping of effort and duplication of service. As has been shown 
above, in the great majority of these colleges there is more or less impor- 
tant competition from other institutions located within a fifty-mile radius. 
It is undoubtedly true that no grave educational loss would result if a 
few of these colleges were discontinued, provided only the energies now 
used in supporting them were diverted to the support of other existing 
colleges. 

DIFFICULTIES FACED BY POORLY LOCATED COLLEGES 


The college located so as to serve only a small population group, with 
_a relatively small denominational constituency and with some important 
competition from other colleges, will find it difficult to survive, if indeed 
it ought to survive. Such a college must have exceptionally capable lead- 
ership and must have ample supporting resources if it is to continue suc- 
cessfully the struggle for existence. On the other hand, a capable adminis- 
tration finds it relatively easy to build up an excellent institution if there 
is a large local population to be served, if competition with other institu- 
tions is not too severe, and if there is a large denominational constituency 
behind the college. 

The question may well be raised as to whether it would be wise to adopt 
the policy of concentrating educational efforts largely upon institutions 
which serve relatively large local population groups and denominational 
constituencies—institutions which even without direct subsidy seem to 
have an excellent chance for successful continuance; or whether the policy 
should be to concentrate the resources of the denomination upon the col- 
leges which serve small local and denominational constituencies—institu- 
tions which have small chance of successful continuance without relatively 
large subsidy. There is need for careful and extended consideration of this 
matter in determining the future educational program of the denomina- 
tion. 

It may be pointed out that the second policy mentioned, namely, the 
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policy of devoting the available resources largely to the support of colleges 
for constituencies which would otherwise be too small to maintain a col- 
lege of their own, partakes largely of the character of a “‘missionary”’ 
service, and may be justified on that ground. On the other hand, if the 
results are measured by the amount of educational opportunity of a 
satisfactory grade which is made available, the funds of the denomination 
will go much farther if devoted to the subsidy of institutions so located 
as to serve relatively large population groups. Under this policy the edu- 
cational needs of constituencies which are too small to support institu- 
tions of their own may be taken care of by one or another of the plans 
which have been outlined previously, i.e., joint support with other de- 
nominations, the Wesley College plan, the Wesley Foundation plan, or 
mergers with other existing institutions. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REMOVALS 


So vital is a satisfactory location to the successful continuance of a 
college—especially to a weak college—that in the case of several of the 
institutions surveyed recommendations were made for the consideration 
of a relocation. This is usually a very difficult matter to consider dis- 
passionately. There are always strong ties to the present location. There 
are the questions of the sacrifice of the present plant, of the feelings of the 
local townspeople, of the losses devolving upon faculty members who have 
invested in homes, and many other problems of this type. On the other 
hand, the ultimate service of the college should be the paramount issue. 
If in the long run it seems probable that greater service can be rendered 
in another location, the authorities of the college should not hesitate to 
move. Although the decision seems difficult at the time, it must be re- 
membered that colleges have moved in the past, and where wise considera- 
tion has been given to the matter, it is rare indeed that the institution 
has not benefited. 7 

One of the most recent cases of this type in the group of colleges being 
studied is that of the College of the Pacific, which moved to its new loca- 
tion at Stockton, California, only six or seven years ago. Today no one 
connected with the institution doubts that the move was wise, and it is 
clearly evident that the college has entered upon a larger field of service 
than was ever possible for it before. Several of the colleges of the group 
being surveyed can well give thought to the possibilities of moving to a 
new and better location. 


CHAPTER V 
ENROLMENT TRENDS 


TRENDS IN NUMBERS OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 


Table 7 presents data showing the enrolments in each of the thirty-five 
colleges over a period of years. The figures given are for the average num- 
ber of full-time students enrolled during the two semesters or the three 
terms of the regular academic year plus the number of part-time students 
equated to the equivalent full-time basis. The data do not include sum- 
mer-session students or extension students. Figures are presented for the 
year 1916-17 for all colleges that could furnish these data. The next year 
for which the data were collected was the year 1922-23. The third year 
used in the study was 1928-29. Data were also collected for the year 
1929-30 in order to show more specifically the recent trends in enrolments. 
Enrolments for the year 1930—31 in the colleges visited that year are also 
presented. The latest enrolment figure shown for each college is the 
October 15 enrolment of the year indicated. In most of the institutions 
this figure does not differ materially from the average enrolment of the 
regular year. 

The medians for this table indicate that there was a pronounced up- 
ward trend in the enrolments of this group of colleges between 1916-17 
and 1922-23. In the six-year period following 1922-23 there was a still 
further tendency toward an increase, although the rate was not nearly as 
rapid as in the preceding period. Since 1928-29 enrolments have been 
practically constant in this group of colleges. The figures for 1930-31 in- 
dicate a slight upward trend in the institutions for which data are avail- 
able. Caution should be used in interpreting this trend, however, because 
of the fact that data were not collected from all of the colleges for the year 
1930-31. Furthermore, a few of the colleges have placed a limitation on 
their enrolments. 

The medians of Table 7 show that the institutions on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities tend in general to be larger 
than those not holding this accreditation. In each of the years studied 
there are not more than one or two colleges holding the highest accredita- 
tion which have an enrolment below the median for the colleges lacking 
national accreditation. Similarly, in each of the years studied there are 
only three or four colleges lacking national accreditation which have an 
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TABLE 7 


TREND OF ENROLMENT FROM 1916 TO 1931 IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


REGULAR YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS AND PART-TIME STUDENTS 
EQUATED TO A FuLL-TIME BAsIs 


INSTITUTION 
IQ16-17 1922-23 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
Ohio Wesleyan i. 8G I, 119 1,741 1,827 1,785 1,831 
SLOP aU Watraierc uss} Aa fice “17 FOUAT 1,404 1,385 1,442 
MIOUNOLUNET ss ea aleae 732 968 1,05 897 799 
GEGEN TR rc! Oy A RO A es Ml Ah Ba at 443 835 rote (a gah eg eper LA 
Bina wrencegeiy sau. is tate ae 556 809 781 Ol VR ye was 
SNIDION 5 Panis Chia Aer eS eda ae 426 562 787 ise a MOE AAD 
ECINC pert ort. 2 cots ew ores 465 4II 771 729 673 
*Tllinois Wesleyan............ 319 496 677 683 668 
Nebraska Wesleyan......... 518 597 688 655 573 
SCP NONY eee Ca es aed 393 551 595 Catena 2 tee 
SINT are eee ae 363 524 651 Dotter raat 
PUCCEMUNC 2. ope seen eae 188 295 582 616 658 
eM GriinesidG? a Bs 368 626 694 BOOM etnies 
BS ICHINGOMN Was Accing 37 esbray las 355 AQI 545 SOUR anes 
SRCOMMCU LMR rss uk ee oe ere 558 669 497 BAOMT Bist ecta es 
BOUL OSLETD, cisils sanaistheisuare Be: 314 722 6390 545 536 
BU AARACULE i ea es cashes tes 347 451 508 Giz 557 
Pavone: Union. sx. 0. Veta 250 303 467 480 528 
“ABEL S 12 2s DEIR aaa eae py 430 483 447 461 422 
Baldwin-Wallace ............ 263 303 304 440 455 
SPR UTIARLISG ts en SO atid ata ht, a 473 584 396 435i: |e eens 
eRe AL TATRA CPN: WD ROAM Eee Nae, LTS 204 381 Boh Kas 
Dakota Wesleyan........... 218 382 336 aa th |i. tice eee ome 
SENET Cop ce Ge OO SOY BOR Senge (SN a 397 BOa\ tees 
West Virginia Wesleyan...... 250 360 353 323 354 
Ransas Wesleyan 2) osclce 55: 196 420 Bee 306 267 
TG WAGVESIEY AN. hic 10) cee 243 292 326 eter Mag tenes ey 208d 
mMleeM UnTay Le wi iirad che, 165 277 349 297 425 
WIGECEN TOC ot: 2.1. RM ack aca. IIQ 116 224 252 261 
\DENTES Ses ots. i 2 8 Aa ae ATE ab a DA 224 227 204) < |b. ae anes 
WET VIGO TRAE ER del | RS DARIO OEE 210 190) |tacammerees 
PCerMGuUnaina: 2c ter tian elt thoes ke esas 143 160 I51 162 
Central Wesleval ine acne ae. IIO 135 IgI TQ6/ Hi, Soe eeu 
ROOK O Ee tht ce dra te Ak leas, Aaa hss 98 155 128 II4 
EVER Lie chive ctenes tel aie Sub ecdeye, Ga tei hre Miaenaree | oneness 12 31 64 
Median,j all colleges .... 355 447 467 480 528 
*Median,t A.A.U. colleges 410 524 595 599 613 
Median,t non-A.A.U, col- 
ORES Tr ree ae eat a teres 250 303 335 aI 354 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
} Medians are based on the institutions for which data are shown. 
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enrolment above the median for the colleges on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. 

The enrolment trends for the individual institutions are rather irregu- 
lar, and in most cases do not exactly follow the pattern shown by the me- 
dians of the table. There are several colleges which have had constant in- 
creases in enrolment over the period studied. There are a few, on the 
other hand, which have had constant declines, particularly since 1922-23. 
The majority of the colleges have increased their enrolments over this 
period but have at some time or another experienced a decline in enrol- 
ment. 


RATES OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN ENROLMENT 


The enrolment trends may be analyzed by studying the percentage of 
increase or decrease in enrolments. In making these computations two 
bases were used: the enrolments of 1916-17 and those of 1922-23. Since 
only twenty-seven institutions were represented in the enrolment figures 
for 1916-17, the trends from this date could be analyzed in only this 
number of institutions. Similarly, there are only thirty-two colleges for 
which enrolment data were available for the year 1922-23. 

Table 8 presents an analysis of the number of colleges having various 
percentages of increase or decrease in enrolments over the 1916-17 and 
the 1922-23 bases. 


TABLE 8 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES HAVING VARIOUS PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE 
OR DECREASE IN ENROLMENTS OVER CERTAIN PERIODS 


Amount of Increase or Decrease 1916-17 1916-17 1916-17 1922-23 1922-23 
over Enrolment of Earliest to to to to to 
Year Shown 1922-23 1928-29 1929-30 1928-29 1929-30 
More than 200 per cent increase}......... I Doi [etl baie lepeaeer eee 
Increase of 100-199 per cent... 2 4 Biel a bei Sateen ae 2 
Increase of 50-99 per cent..... 8 13 14 5 2 
Increase of 25-49 per cent..... 8 5 4 7 5 
Increase of 1-24 per cent...... 6 I 3 12 12 
Decrease of 1-15 per cent..... 3 2 3 5 7 
Decrease of more than 15 per 
CONE wis, Cig acetaten terrasse tree Ueda fetal SPR, 6 (ly sate op A ieitatate sg eid 3 4 
Totaly Seo ace eee 27 27 27 39 32 


This table shows that there is a wide variation in the colleges with re- 
spect to the rate of increase in enrolment. When the 1916-17 enrolments 
are used as a base, very few of the colleges show decreases in enrolment 
and the majority show increases of 50 per cent or more up to the latest 
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years included in the study. When the 1922-23 data are used as a base, 
‘however, a considerable number of the institutions, from one-third to one- 
fourth of the total, show declines in enrolments; and the number showing 
increases of more than 50 per cent in this period is not large. 

Relation between rate of increase and the size of enrolment.—The trends 
in enrolment may be analyzed according to the sizes of the colleges. The 
institutions which now have relatively large enrolments tend to be those 
which have increased most rapidly over the period covered by this study, 
while those with relatively small enrolments tend to be those with low or 
negative rates of increase. Exactly the opposite condition is true if rates 
of increase in enrolment are studied in relationship to the size of the col- 
leges at the beginning of the period. On this basis the colleges that were 
small at the beginning of the period tend to show the largest rates of in- 
crease. This seems to be due to the fact that a relatively small numerical 
increase in an institution having a small enrolment results in a rather 
large percentage increase. The paradox found in this analysis makes it 
almost impossible to predict future trends in enrolment from the present 
size of the institutions. The only conclusion that can be reached is that 
small colleges have an opportunity to increase their enrolments more 
rapidly than those with relatively large enrolments, but that colleges 
which have large enrolments tend to increase the actual number of their 
students more rapidly than is the case with the small colleges. 

Relation between trend of enrolment and population of local community.— 
The trend of enrolment may also be studied in relation to the size of the 
local community. Tables 9 and 10 show the average percentage of in- 
crease in enrolment for various groups of colleges classified according to 
the population of the county in which they are located. The first of these 
tables relates to the increase during the period from 1922-23 to 1929-30} 
the second relates to the period from 1916-17 to 1929-30. 

These tables show a general tendency for the colleges located in the 
larger communities. to be those with the more rapid rates of increase. 
According to Table 9 the average enrolment of the colleges lacking ac- 
creditation by the Association of American Universities and located in 
counties of under 100,000 population actually decreased between 1922-23 
and 1929-30. The size of the local community seems to have a less impor- 
tant relationship to the trend of enrolment in the colleges on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities than is the case with the 
colleges not holding national accreditation. In fact, between the years 
1916-17 and 1929-30 nationally accredited colleges located in the small 
communities tended to have somewhat larger increases than those in the 
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larger communities. Two factors probably account for this reversal of the 
usual relationship. The first is that a few of these colleges holding national 
accreditation have limited their enrolments or have introduced selective 
measures in the admission of students. The second factor relates to the 
growth of public institutions, particularly state universities and teachers 
colleges, in a few of the larger communities represented in this study. 


TABLE 9 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN ENROLMENT BETWEEN 1922-23 
AND 1929-30 FOR THIRTY-TWO COLLEGES GROUPED ACCORDING 
TO POPULATION OF CouNTy IN WuiIcH LOCATED 


ALL COLLEGES A.A.U. COLLEGES Non-A.A.U. COLLEGES 
POPULATION OF 
COUNTY Average Average Average 
Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 
of Increase of Increase of Increase 
Over 100,000)... ie) 48.2 6 Bowe 4 90.0 
40,000-99,999...... 8 9.0 7 13.9 I —25.0* 
URGED: 40:000. claire 14 nyse) 5 9.0 9 — 2.3" 
* Decrease 
TABLE 10 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN ENROLMENT BETWEEN 1916-17 
AND 1929-30 FOR TWENTY-SEVEN COLLEGES GROUPED ACCORDING 
TO POPULATION OF COUNTY IN WHICH LOCATED 


ALL COLLEGES A.A.U. COLLEGES Non-A.A.U. COLLEGES 
POPULATION OF 
CouNTY Average Average Average 
Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 
of Increase of Increase of Increase 
Over 100,000)4nu: 8 78.8 5 44.6 3 135.7 
40,000-99,999.---... 8 59-5 7 57-4 I 74.0 
Under 40,000....... II 44.7 5 62.2 6 30.2 


Relation between trend of enrolment and size of church constituency.—The 
enrolment trends may also be studied in relation to the size of the church 
constituency supporting each institution. There seems to be no consistent 
trend in this relationship except in the case of colleges having a denomina- 
tional constituency of less than thirty thousand members. On every basis 
studied the seven colleges of the group having a church constituency be- 
low thirty thousand show, on the average, a smaller increase than is the 
case with the colleges having a larger constituency than this number. 
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LIMITATIONS ON ENROLMENT 


As has already been pointed out, a few of the colleges have set definite 
limitations on the number of students to be enrolled. Albion College has 
fixed the size of its enrolment at 800; Willamette University and Mount 
Union College each limits its enrolment to 500 students. Willamette Uni- 
versity has also introduced a further limitation upon the number of stu- 
dents that will be accepted from the local community. Selective admis- 
sion of students is employed by a considerable number of the colleges 
without any fixed limitation upon the total number which will be ad- 
mitted. 


SEX DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLMENTS 


Table 11 presents data showing the sex distribution of students in 
thirty-three of the colleges included in this study. MacMurray College, 
which admits only women students, and Brothers College, which admits 
only men students, have been omitted from the table. This tableshows for 
each college the percentage of students that are women. The correspond- 
ing percentages of men students may be obtained in each case by sub- 
tracting the number given from f00. 

The medians of this table indicate that there is a slight trend over the 
period of years to enrol a decreasing percentage of women students in this 
group of colleges. The percentage of women students enrolled, as indi- 
cated by the medians for all colleges, has declined over the thirteen-year 
period from 52.0 per cent to 47.3 per cent. This decline is more noticeable 
in the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities than in the colleges which do not hold national accreditation. 

It will be noted from the table that in most of the institutions the sex 
distribution of students tends to be rather evenly balanced. There is no 
college of the group in which the women students, during the period 
studied, have consistently comprised as much as 60 per cent of its total 
enrolment.? In four colleges the women students have rather consistently 
comprised less than 4o per cent of the total enrolment. At Ohio Northern 
University the presence of the professional schools of law, pharmacy, and 
engineering accounts for the relatively small percentage of women stu- 
dents. 

In the cases of Dickinson College and Allegheny College there has been 
a definite limitation with regard to the number of women students to be 
admitted, which accounts for the unbalanced condition of the distribu- 
tion. Only one other college has adopted any limitation of its enrolment 


t Except MacMurray College, which is a woman’s college. 
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with regard to sex. At Albion College it is planned to admit an equal 
number of men and women, although the number of women applicants is 


TABLE 11 


PERCENTAGE WHICH WOMEN STUDENTS ARE OF TOTAL FULL-TIME 
STUDENT ENROLMENT IN THIRTY-THREE COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN STUDENTS 


INSTITUTION 

Ig16—-17 IQ22-23 1928-29 1929-30 
COOCINE HOEY lh ye OBA eRe Ge aoa 50.8 66.0 67.2 
Nebraska Wesleyan............... 57.8 57.6 61 r 60.7 
Dakota, Wesleyan... Wier. 3 Cee 66.0 63.6 57.6 Gus 
POLAIEON Gs ioia's,'s in vs Saver aa eneeees 58.7 53.2 58.2 58.5 
PR CHEEC ash, NO, LALO Ue Renee Ue aie tet ea 53.8 54.6 56.1 
POhio Wesleyan. clan obh uu eames 51.9 56.9 54.8 55.6 
Intermountain ic) Q dae eae eho aks te 58.9 Sot SALT 
Oklahoma City Ahn ar emer nr eed ka he 66.1 60.0 54.0 
SVVLUAMeLCC) «cache et eee 57.8 51.2 80.7 Soy: 
West Virginia Wesleyan........... 46.1 49.4 eric 52 16 
Southwestern ACen varie sc 45.4 59.2 56.3 52.0 
S Bakery"). Qi emeraeen sue ae eae niet: 52.0 54.6 48.9 50.8 
*Morningside (is tee va mk alg 79.6 50.4 49.5 50.7 
*Comiell iacsua teen mr eo ee 46.9 51.9 50.7 50.7 
UIOn eT shee Aes a Te a eee 48.6 50.8 50.4 
Baldwin=Wallacee 2 ioe 47.8 41.5 49.7 48.4 
ATION a CRON ON EVR 44.7 42.6 46.9 4732 
*LAWIENCO Ai can iai Cmts Goal ee 48.5 44.4 46.1 47.0 
Lowa; Wesieyatie ic iyiarciin weenie 55.5 58.5 45.5 40.7 
*Chattanooran unde e ceased e Meta Rieter 19.2 42.1 46.5 
*Tihinois Wesleyan ya) farses ssw aa scet| Saunas ieee adem aol eataeene Aa. 46.4 
Ozark Wesleyan UO aE UA EE ag geek 44.3 45.6 
Kansas: Weslevan jcc. saute uke ee) 48.6 45.1 45-5 
"Hamline manicurist sacri ene otk 58.6 41.0 43.3 44.4 
EVansVillen Mee tee, sehtiee Weer ASOLO Me akdten FIRES eee 47.3 43.0 
Pyret Sound ree aie alle a dete 68.0 54.4 42.2 42-1 
Central Wesleyan.) 2060.20.20. 42.7 46.6 44.8 41.5 
McKendreen iii. tains 6 tag) aia) dha 45-4 39.7 38.6 40.9 
*DePanws Tie caine ssh e cstee §2.0 45-4 41.4 40.0 
*Mount inion eran see tilts, ke BS, novia 39.0 Abe BOu7 
*Allegheny niente paecice aah Greats rete’ 39.9 37.0 38.4 
Ohio Northern? mise pi wei.) et os 13%4 25.7 25.3 25.8 
*Dickinson ys mgr nee eta ue a OR a | ny el ac 360.4 25.4 Pe | 
Median,f all colleges.......... 51.9 49.9 a7a3 A713 
*Median,f A.A.U. colleges...... 52.0 45.4 46.5 47.2 
Median,{ non-A.A.U. colleges. . 47.8 50.8 49.7 48.4 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
t Medians are based on the institutions for which data are presented. 
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greater than the number of men. Since selective measures are in effect for 
all students at the three colleges which definitely restrict the proportion 
of women students, it naturally follows that the selection of women is 
more rigid than that of men. The wisdom of this policy is open to con- 
siderable question. It is probably both educationally and socially unwise 
for the women students of a college to be a more highly selected and in- 
tellectually superior group as compared with the men students. 

It would seem that these artificial restrictions with regard to the sex 
distribution of enrolment serve no valid educational or social purpose. 
The history of enrolments in these other colleges indicates that a strong 
coeducational institution has nothing to fear from “overfeminization”’ of 
the student body. 


CHAPTER VI 
CLASSIFICATION AND RETENTION OF STUDENTS 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


In each of the colleges studied an analysis was made of the percentage 
of students enrolled at the various class levels over a period of years. A 
summary of these data is presented in Table 12, showing for each of the 
institutions the average percentage of students at each class level. In each 
case the period used is the five years immediately preceding the survey 
visit. Data are not presented for Brothers College because of the fact that 
this is a new institution and its enrolments have not yet been built up to 
the place where an analysis would be significant. 

It will be noted from this table that the average distribution of student 
enrolment among the classes varies markedly in this group of colleges. 
The standardizing associations have generally set up the principle that a 
standard college should have at least one-fourth of its students enrolled in 
the junior and senior years. Many of these colleges exceed this proportion 
by a considerable percentage although several of the colleges lacking na- 
tional accreditation do not meet the minimum standards on this point. 

There is a general tendency for the colleges on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities to have somewhat higher percent- 
ages of their students in the upper division than is the case in the colleges 
not holding this type of accreditation. In Table 12 the institutions are ar- 
ranged in order of the percentage of students enrolled in the upper divi- 
sion. It will be noted that the first seven colleges on the list are on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Universities and that the six 
having the lowest percentage of students in the upper division all lack 
accreditation by the Association of American Universities. It may be 
pointed out, however, that there are three colleges on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universities that have barely one-fourth of 
their student enrolments in the upper division. Every college having less 
than 25 per cent of its student body in the upper division lacks accredita- 
tion by this Association. 

Classification figures not an index of retention.—Three or four factors 
may be mentioned which introduce some difficulty in the interpretation of 
the figures regarding the classification of students. In the first place, it 
should be clearly borne in mind that these figures are not an accurate in- 
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TABLE 12 


AVERAGE CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS IN THIRTY-FOUR 
COLLEGES FOR A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLMENT AT THE COLLEGE 
LEVEL BELONGING TO EAcH CLASS oR DivisIon 


INSTITUTION 

“man | more | Junior | Senior | CE%"| Special [yes Ipicion 
mBakerts Weccrtub vet aly Uo.2 2X7 A 25,0 12350 | 20.4 Our lO line gay ie Ally 
PALleGHENY cto sh nash weiss BAA 2020) 121.0) 1 TSLOt mr ono O3n| DOO | 130.0 
*Ohio Wesleyan......... BRD 2525) PLOLON IS(S Mano NN kD Ey ESOT Gord 
PIVICKINSOMs seer ets Bev ee 2eyG nl 2044" | T&O tice ania 61.0 | 39.0 
Se Mount Winon yo. 6 suies, Bar On i 2Oe Ee TATOO: 1 T7200 has aus O54 /O2NOuln sys 
BE CHAC HOA ORAS soas's Lh ever SSS eS [THO lh TAO 7iQuads waOye. 137.5 
Be RAW oars atilc id's) otktlelant BorOuliazaooi tOrset LOnk ib Loud eA O27 hi2s.0 
Southwestern..... acpi 0 MEAS Aa i oles ul IG wy ey A lemon yee ZOU MOT 201 ZnS 
“youl o) ose Lau eae ee aE ZOLOMEZS Si) LOs00 |) L082! ("| Ona he Oram OAL ani ans 
Bald wire allace 7.5.0.0 5V33.4 (24.0) 1756 F F7 4s! ols hz ati emia hans 
Ohio Northernf........ AGU EMER HO MELONS WTS Ante cee es 2 ON O2e7 M34. 7 
HA termaOUn Cals fae AES OO MeeS ON LO OES Ai ly cue ¥ 555 OLeOum! (34.0 
ACCTING (ODES RRA BON 25.27 OTE NTO 8 1. O07 ph DS n | Ogmae ts ses 
mvillamettes.:./. 4 as )e% ius Ber Oars le rossap LanGsty)Ol0 Ml yor gore aaah S 
WestsVirginia Wesleyan. 1°35 .15,)1)27-6.|/17:0) |\16.2)|| 10.5)|, 322} 63.7113347 
dip PN) 101 A a AMI Means kT Su SalU ECO rth Ose Ol magus 
OSTA 90) Ne Oe 28.04) 20.0 | 1Sat) | t46 Zils OrOM OGL tadugave 
BG UALLAROOLA 6) a's )ad eye BON ds (2h US Ea te eT Ie ue. TOO1 | 57.0 Wad 
Central Wesleyan....... ALON 20¢ 0.18456 WES LTS lenkss ll LOL Out O On igatas 
Kansas Wesleyan....... ROMO NE ZAP 2a ebA A WES Al ees anten 6.4 | 63.8 | 29.8 
Iowa Wesleyan......... BORT TM Zas AN LOU Gi Tao hid ol. BLO" OF Te leeoes 
Dakota Wesleyan....... AO AA 2OoSe WALAcran ie EAC TMT RtL A ni, 2.3 | 68.9 | 28.8 
*Tllinois Wesleyan....... AL OUG200S) IESG. Ie Las Oulu, 4 206°) 16718. 22026 
PC CNUrCe ia hes eae oe Asn 7 ascOr i Lac Ou (PES, Otek: Vee AM Meal ote. i 
Nebraska Wesleyan..... AOt2 USO eB TAs ele T a ONO? Ele 7On4 s\e2ou5 
PIDAWECMCEY 1,0 Sse oshous aes BR OuN 2E vO WW EAsA Pak OF WOOL ee aa. COOL 2 seo 
PN LOMMINGSIGE 1.00 6% stays: BORN hZ02O0| LAST pike One Conk With OO 220 20g 
placMinrray ei Glas ook ASvOaesoselel gee ate Faloudaleal a 5.2], 68.0 Jeasaz 
PME CEDOUN Mary yee eS IAAF LSS 20 FA Ou TOs LOE) eA | Gouge leadert 
TGVANSVINE Sk sic 6 pine NBT AT NN 2ON7 Nhs Ol) VO5s NanOrs inn t) |i OOsdiwoame 
OOGINE? Vari Rise asic 20 ANT Sno: (Dorsal Tne oU hn ae 28.3 1 47.0.1) 2412 
Oklahoma City... 5. AOLOrH e222 0 WEA WUNLOr Sioa ies 22.0). O3e2Vihs2ang 
LOL EUZOV CASEY et ARR get en de SO ROMN ISS Ose Or On Risen cn anaTde in ey 33.0) uous 
Ozark Wesleyan........ BOsOnl S01: lmciat bd ae Mie yD eees het STAN Ee NO 
Median, all colleges.| 38.4 | 25.6 | 16.2 | 14.9] 0.1 | 3.1 | 63.5 | 32.6 

*Median, A.A.U. col- 
MEMS Nets cote Heys BIO 252.5 Meron AE Sue O ss)! Li 70 OSOMna ss 

Median, non-A.A.U. 
COUERES ioe Sloan: 20-00 1t ZOL ONIP TAG OME 4 Ou 10. O61) 1 heb COT Amazone 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
{ Two-year period, 1929-30 and 1930-31, only. 
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dex of the retention of students. The number and percentage of students 
transferring from other institutions during the upper years vary from col- 
lege to college. The presence of these transfer students tends to increase 
somewhat the apparent holding-power of the college. 

Effect of enrolment trends on classification.—A second factor which must 
be taken into account is the effect of growth or decline in enrolment on the 
distribution of students. It is natural to suppose that an increase in enrol- 
ment will result temporarily in a higher percentage of students being en- 
rolled at the lower-division level than would be the case if the enrolment 
were stable. If a college is increasing its enrolment, the increase tends to 


TABLE 13 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN UPPER DIVISION OF COLLEGES, 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO TREND OF ENROLMENT FROM 
1922-23 TO 1929-30 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN UPPER DIVISIONS 
OVER A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


TREND OF ENROLMENT BETWEEN 
1922-23 AND 1929-30 All Colleges A.A.U. Colleges Non-A.A.U. Colleges 
Average Average Average 
Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Increase of 50 per cent or 
DAOLE SU htaaete nat dias 3 wie 4 28.6 I a5 2 ey 
Increase of 25 per cent to 49 
Per cena eae. A. Laken 5 Brat 3 32.0 2 29.8 
Increase of less than 25 per 
CONTAC CRN ae o eee ae 12 34.0 8 Late 4 30.9 
Decrease gun ty i. cues ee II BT ia8 5 eigen | 6 29.9 


be manifested first in the freshman class, to be followed in successive 
years by corresponding increases in the sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes. Table 13 presents an analysis of the relationship between enrol- 
ment trends and the classification of students. In this table the colleges 
are grouped according to the trend of enrolment, and data showing the 
average percentage of students in the upper division for each of the groups 
are presented. 

It will be observed from this table that the average percentage of the 
student body classified in the upper division tends to vary with the rate of 
increase in enrolment. As has already been suggested, this would be ex- 
pected from the fact that increases tend to be manifested first in the fresh- 
man class. It will also be noted from this table that decreases in enrolment 
apparently have not been accompanied by any marked change in the 
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classification of students. In other words, when decreases occur, they ap- 
parently take place all along the line and affect the enrolments of the 
four college years almost indiscriminately. The application of this princi- 
ple to specific institutions varies, of course, with the circumstances. The 
conclusion drawn concerns only the general trends as shown by the data 
and does not take into account specific factors in a given institution which 
may operate to nullify the action of this principle. 

Special students.—A third factor which makes the interpretation of data 
regarding the classification of students somewhat confusing is the large 
percentage of special students. This term is used by many of the colleges 
to cover a somewhat miscellaneous category of students. As far as 
possible the data of Table 12 have been refined to eliminate from the 
classification of special students such categories as children enrolled for 
music instruction, graduate students, and part-time students. 

In the strict sense of the term, special students are those who are en- 
rolled for college work not leading toward a degree, most of whom have 
not met the regular entrance requirements. In many of the colleges, how- 
ever, the term applies to all students who have not yet been classified due 
to some irregularity of transcript, conditioned entrance, or lack of time 
on the part of the officers of the college to make the necessary classifica- 
tion. In many of the colleges the term ‘“‘special” also covers part-time 
music students who are not enrolled for a degree and who are of doubtful 
classification so far as their college status is concerned. 

A high percentage of special students is generally looked upon with 
some suspicion by the standardizing agencies. In so far as this may mean 
a relaxing of admission requirements, it is clear that too large a percentage 
might endanger the work of the regular students. When regular college 
students are put in classes containing a considerable number of people 
who are not of standard college caliber, it is clear that the instructional 
program is likely to suffer. 

The practice of classifying as ‘‘special’’ those students who have merely 
delayed their formal classification is not a satisfactory method of proce- 
dure. Students should be urged in every possible way to regularize their 
classification at the earliest possible date after matriculation. It should be 
the policy of the college to keep the number of special and unclassified 
students at the very lowest possible point. This does not mean that quali- 
fied students who do not wish to work for a degree should be prohibited 
from entering the institution, but the number of such students should al- 
ways be relatively small. Practically all students classified as “‘specials”’ 
in Table 12 are actually working on either the lower division or the sub- 
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collegiate level. Very few of them could classify as upper-division stu- 
dents. 

! Basis of classification.—A fourth factor affecting the analysis of the 
classification of students relates to the fact that the basis of classification 
differs among the various colleges of this group. The qualifications which 
are necessary to become a sophomore, a junior, or asenior are not uniform. 
Table 14 presents data showing the credit-hour requirement necessary for 
classification in each of the three upper classes in this group of colleges. 


TABLE 14 


NUMBER OF SEMESTER Hours oF CREDIT NECESSARY FOR CLASSI- 
FICATION AS SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, AND SENIOR IN 
THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Sophomore] Junior Senior 


Largest number of semester hours required 

for given classification by any of the 

thiriy-fiveicotlegeswer. watt ice wor ele 39 69 109 
Largest number of semester hours required 

for given classification by one-fourth of 

the thirty-five colleges... oo. ees 26 60 go 
Median number of semester hours required 

for given classification by the thirty-five 

COllE REST UN Le re An: Ween aU aa 24 56 88 
Smallest number of semester hours required 

for given classification by one-fourth of 

the thirty-five colleges. ............... 24 54 86 
Smallest number of semester hours required 

for given classification by any of the 

thirtyeuve colleges.) ae hing cu ana ine 20 50 80 


* Medians for the A.A.U. colleges, the non-A.A.U. colleges, and all colleges are 
identical in each case. 

This table is read as follows: For classification as a member of the 
sophomore class one college requires thirty-nine semester hours of credit; 
25 per cent of the colleges require twenty-six or more semester hours of 
credit for sophomore classification; the median amount of credit required 
for this classification is twenty-four semester hours; and one-fourth of 
the colleges require twenty-four hours or less for this classification. There 
is one college which classifies students as sophomores on the basis of the 
completion of as few as twenty semester hours of work. 

@ It will be noted from this table that there is a rather extreme variation 
in the credit-hour requirements for classification at the various levels in 
this group of colleges. The middle 50 per cent, however, have a relatively 
small range in the credit requirements. Although the minimum and maxi- 
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mum requirements for a given classification differ markedly, this fact 
probably does not seriously disturb the interpretation of Table 12, since 
the great majority of students in each institution classified at a given level 
will have not the minimum amount of credit necessary for classification, 
but rather the normal fraction of the total amount required for gradua- 
tion, i.e., thirty, sixty, or ninety semester hours, or the equivalent in term 
hours. 

Besides the credit-hour requirements most of the colleges make some 
sort of a requirement regarding the quality of the work done. Typically, 
the quality required for classification in the upper division is somewhat 
higher than that in the freshman and sophomore classes. For example, a 
college may require twenty-four credit hours for classification as a sopho- 
more one-half of which must be of grade C or better, but for classification 
as a junior may require fifty-six semester hours with an average grade 
on @; 

In addition to the credit-hour requirements, many colleges have specific 
subject-matter requirements. For example, at Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity a student must have six hours of credit in rhetoric to be classified as a 
sophomore. In order to be classified as a junior at this institution a stu- 
dent must have completed, in addition, four hours of religion, four hours 
in physical education, and one year of a foreign language. At Willamette 
University no one is classified as a sophomore until all freshman require- 
ments are met. In some colleges a student cannot receive classification 
higher than freshman until all entrance conditions are met. 

Some question may be raised regarding the educational importance of 
the scheme of classifying students as freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. The students themselves seem to place considerable importance 
upon the classification, and the various class groups become the units of 
organization for many of the student activities. The plan offers a con- 
venient method for students to measure their progress toward a degree. 
Assuming the classification is of sufficient importance to be continued, it 
would seem desirable to introduce somewhat greater uniformity with re- 
gard to the standards for classification. If institutions are to be judged, 
for example, upon the percentage of students in the upper division, it is 
clear that the college with rather strict classification requirements is at a 
disadvantage compared to the institution which classifies students on a 
somewhat more liberal basis. It should be possible for some agency or for 
the colleges acting as a group to determine rather definitely what specific 
standards should apply to the classification at various levels. This has 
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been accomplished in the case of standards for the Bachelor’s degree, but 
as has been shown in the preceding discussion, there is no uniformity re- 
garding the standards for classification at the various class levels pre- 
ceding the granting of the degree. Perhaps it would be wise to place less 
emphasis on the traditional classification of the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, and senior years and to insist upon a somewhat sharper line of 
demarcation between the lower and upper divisions, or the junior college 
and senior college levels. 


RETENTION OF STUDENTS 


In nineteen of the colleges surveyed careful studies were made of the 
retention of students. These studies were made by the case method, trac- 
ing the complete history of the enrolments of each of the individual stu- 
dents who entered as freshmen in the autumn of three years, 1921, 1923, 
and 1925. For each student in each of these three classes the history of 
subsequent enrolments was carefully analyzed and the data were sum- 
marized by computing the percentage of the entering group who were en- 
rolled the following year as sophomores, the next year as juniors, the next 
year as seniors, and who graduated on time with their class at the end of 
four years. Computation was also made of the percentage of each enter- 
ing group who had ever graduated from the college up to June, 1929. 
This last computation permitted an estimate of the degree to which the 
college finally graduates its entering freshmen, while the other percentages 
show the extent to which students progress regularly through a consecu- 
tive four-year curriculum. 

Table 15 presents a summary of the data regarding the retention of 
students at nineteen colleges. The data of this table are based upon the 
averages of the three classes included in this study. 

This table shows that it is typical for approximately 60 per cent of 
the entering freshmen to return the following year for the second year’s 
work. Only three-eighths of the entering freshmen are enrolled for the work 
of the junior year two years after their entrance, and slightly more than 
one-fourth of the students return for the work of the senior year on time 
with their class. The medians show that 26.9 per cent of the students who 
entered as freshmen in this group of colleges graduate at the end of four 
years. A considerable number, however, who do not graduate on time 
with their class eventually obtain their degrees, the total number being 
35.7 per cent of the entering group of freshmen. 

It will be observed that there is a rather wide range in the holding- 
power of the nineteen institutions included in this study. Two of the 
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colleges eventually graduate almost one-half of their entering group of 
freshmen; two other colleges graduate less than one-fifth of the entering 


TABLE 15 


RETENTION OF STUDENTS AT NINETEEN COLLEGES, BASED ON AVERAGE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE CLASSES ENTERING IN SEPTEMBER, 
1921, 1923, AND 1925 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF THREE ENTERING CLASSES RETURNING 
IN CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


INSTITUTION 
For For For eee ers Who Were 
Sophomore Junior Senior peace of |, Graduated 
ear Year Year Bou Weare by June, 1929 


PArtleshenyswiisil J.', eek 72% 


2 51.8 44.8 ASut 49.2 
SIDICRINSON tis ces a os lags des 68.1 54.1 49.7 47.0 48.8 
*Ohio Wesleyan......... 69.7 52.8 47.1 43.0 46.6 
*Mount Unionf......... 63.7 44.4 35.6 35.4 44.2 
Central Wesleyan...... sive 29.6 28.2 26.9 41.6 
*DePauw.. ees dl OTR? ES 3053 3513 C fous 
Baldwin-Wallace....... 58.7 39.8 34.5 32.4 38.9 
BOLE aes fe de 58.3 39-5 31.9 30.5 38.1 
Dakota Wesleyan...... 64.8 39.6 San ERI) a5 2% 
BLAWIODCET ¢ c.g fur sue 53.0 ae ar 27.6 26.9 § 
BO Ome ie e548. 56 yap 60.4 36.0 28.5 26.8 3240 
Towa Wesleyan........ 70.2 40.1 30.1 28.3 23.5 
PRERLIDSOT SO) 2 ee hehe ee 62.9 37-4 26.8 23.8 2007 
LORIE Heit 1, ha). Mate: Bt 33 30.9 24.2 22.6 27.0 
Ozark Wesleyant...... 56.3 32.5 21.3 DES i te macas ate 
‘Morningside: .......... 50.6 28.0 20.7 20.4 25.8 
Evansville. . E56 42.9 25.4 18.8 16.2 21.6 
Ohio Northernf. . Mi eee: 60.3 276 17.0 16.0 19.0 
Oklahoma City........ 49.9 18.7 12.0 12.0 16.0 
Median, all colleges. 60.3 37.6 28.5 26.9 aya 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
MOSES oy ic sik eek ee 61.2 20.5 31.9 205 38.8 
Median, non-A.A. U. 
colleges sss. hits 57.16 35.5 24.8 24.1 339 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
{ Data were not available for the class entering in 1921. 

t Data were available only for the class entering in 1925. 

§ Data not available. 


group. The holding-power at various stages of the student’s progress also 
varies among this group of institutions. There is a general tendency for 
those having superior holding-power, as evidenced by the percentage of 
entering students who graduate, to have superior holding-power at each 
of the various stages of progress. 
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It will be noted, also, that the colleges on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities have a better holding-power than those 
which are not on this list. This condition is to be expected since students 
frequently transfer from regionally unaccredited colleges to accredited 
colleges in order that their degrees may be received from a standard insti- 
tution. 

One of the factors affecting the holding-power of liberal arts colleges is 
the transferring of students to professional schools at the end of the second 
or third year. Failure to hold such students should not be considered a 
discredit to the program of the college. There is evidence to indicate that 
many such students should be encouraged to transfer at the end of the 
third year or possibly earlier, rather than to take the full four years of 
liberal arts work before beginning their professional work. One institution 
reports that its holding-power in the upper division has been increased 
by the organization of combined degree courses, whereby a student takes 
three years of work in the college and, upon the satisfactory completion of 
an additional year in a professional school of his choice, is granted the 
Bachelor’s degree by the college. 

The data of Table 15 do not indicate the trend in holding-power since 
only averages for the three entering groups are presented. A separate 
analysis on this point in the various colleges included in the study indi- 
cates that in general holding-power was improving during the period cov- 
ered by this study. On the average, a larger percentage of the students 
who entered in 1925 progressed regularly through the four years of college 
than was the case with the group entering in 1921. 

The type of analysis presented in this study is one not often made by 
colleges of liberal arts. It will be recognized that this is the only accurate 
basis for studying holding-power in an institution of higher learning. Con- 
clusions drawn from a simple analysis of the number of students in each of 
the various classes are likely to be misleading because of the presence of 
transfer students. By tracing through the individual case histories of a 
group of entering students it is possible to determine rather accurately the 
relative holding-power. Data of this type should be a fruitful starting- 
point for an analysis of the curriculum, the faculty, instructional condi- 
tions, the personnel service for students, and other similar factors which 
may have a bearing on the holding-power of the college. As an ideal, of 
course, colleges desire the largest possible percentage of entering students 
to persist through the four-year course. An abnormally high percentage of 
drop-outs should be a cause for a thorough investigation in an effort to 
determine any factors within the institution which might be causing such 
a condition. 


CHAPTER VII 
OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF GRADUATES 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In thirty of the institutions included in this study, data were collected 
regarding the occupational distribution of the graduates. A separate 
analysis was made of the graduates of each of the last three decades. 
Table 16 presents data showing for each of the thirty institutions the 
percentage of the graduates of the last ten-year period engaged in various 
occupations. 

This table shows that almost half of the alumni of these institutions 
graduating during the past ten years are now engaged in educational 
pursuits. The colleges are arranged in the table in accordance with the 
percentage of alumni engaged in educational work. It will be noted that 
there is a rather wide variation within the group with regard to the per- 
centage who are working in this field. The second most important occu- 
pation, from the standpoint of the number of persons involved, is home- 
making. Since this occupation is available only to the women graduates, 
its relative importance among the alumnae is almost twice as large as is 
indicated by the figures in the table. Commercial and clerical pursuits 
occupy the third place in importance from the standpoint of the percent- 
age of graduates involved. Religious service is fourth, and the professions 
are fifth. In almost all of the colleges there is a small group engaged in 
miscellaneous occupations not classifiable under any of these categories. 
These are grouped together in the final column of the table with the alumni 
who are deceased and those whose occupations are unknown. 

It will be noted that the colleges on the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities have, on the average, a larger percentage of their 
graduates in commercial pursuits, homemaking, and the professions than 
is the case with the colleges not holding this type of accreditation. On the 
other hand, the colleges without national accreditation have a larger per- 
centage of their graduates in educational work and religious service. Since 
the colleges with national accreditation are typically larger than those of 
the other group, the actual numbers of graduates in the various fields of 
service cannot be inferred from the percentage figures. 

An analysis of the occupational distribution of graduates of the colleges 
according to the size of the community in which the institution is located 
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TABLE 16 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES DURING THE 
Last TEN YEARS FROM THIRTY COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES OF EACH INSTITUTION 
REPORTED IN VARIOUS VOCATIONAL GROUPS 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
+ Law, medicine, engineering, dentistry, and journalism are included. 
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indicates no important relationship on this point in the case of any occu- 
pational group. A similar analysis, grouping the colleges on the basis of 
the size of the denominational constituency served, indicates that the 
institutions serving a relatively large constituency (60,000 members or 
more) tend to have the higher proportions of their graduates in commer- 
cial pursuits and the professions, while the colleges serving smaller con- 
stituencies (less than 60,000 members) have the larger percentages of 
their graduates in education. There seems to be no relationship between 
the size of the constituency served and the percentage of graduates in 
homemaking and religious service. 


SEX DISTRIBUTION OF ALUMNI OCCUPATIONS 


In fifteen of the colleges the data regarding the occupational distribu- 
tion of alumni were collected separately for each sex. Table 17 shows 


TABLE 17 


OcCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES DURING THE 
Last TEN YEARS FROM FOURTEEN COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGE OF MEN GRADUATES REPORTED IN VARIOUS 
OccUPATIONAL GROUPS 
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the occupational distribution of the men who have graduated during the 
past ten years from the fourteen coeducational colleges. Table 18 presents 
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similar data for the women graduates of fifteen institutions, one of which 
is a woman’s college. 

Table 17 shows that in the typical institution of this group, as indicated 
by the median, slightly more than one-third of the men have gone into 
educational work, almost one-fourth have gone into commercial and cleri- 


TABLE 18 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN GRADUATES DURING THE 
Last TEN YEARS FROM FIFTEEN COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN GRADUATES REPORTED IN VARIOUS 
OccUPATIONAL GROUPS 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


cal pursuits, a little less than one-sixth have gone into religious service, 
and approximately one-eighth have gone into the professions. Table 18 
shows that a larger percentage of the women have gone into educational 
work than is true of the men, as shown in Table 17. Education and 
homemaking together account for almost go per cent of the women gradu- 
ates in the median institution. 

These tables confirm the differences in occupational distribution of 
graduates of unapproved and approved colleges which were observed in 
Table 16. For both the men and the women graduates the median per- 
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centages going into commercial pursuits and the professions are larger in 
the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities than is the case with the colleges not holding this type of accredita- 
tion. The latter group, however, exceed in the percentage going into edu- 
cational work and religious service. As previously stated, owing to the 
difference in the size of institutions the actual numbers entering various 
fields of service cannot be inferred from the percentage figures. 


TRENDS IN OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALUMNI 


The data thus far presented have related only to the graduates of the 
last ten-year period. Table 19 presents data showing separately the pres- 
ent occupational distribution of the group of alumni graduated during 
each of the last three decades from twenty-five colleges. In this table data 
are presented separately for men and for women graduates, as well as for 
the total of all graduates. The data for men are based upon the totals for 
fourteen coeducational colleges; data for women are based upon the totals 
for these same colleges plus one woman’s college; data for totals are based 
upon these same fifteen colleges plus ten others in which the figures were 
not originally collected according to a sex classification. Five of the col- 
leges included in Table 16 are omitted from Table 19 because their history 
does not extend back to the year 1901, or because data for some of the ear- 
lier periods were not available. The percentages for men and for women 
are based upon the total number of graduates of the respective sexes for 
the period indicated. Similarly, the percentages for the total are based 
upon the grand total number of graduates of the group of twenty-five 
colleges for the period. 

This table shows striking differences in the percentage of graduates of 
the three periods who are now doing educational work. Educational serv- 
ice now engages twice as great a proportion of the graduates of the decade 
1921-30 as of the decade 1901-10. There is little difference in the per- 
centages of the graduates during the three periods who are now engaged 
in clerical and commercial pursuits. Religious service and the professions 
both claim a larger percentage of the earlier than of the later alumni. 
The percentage of alumnae who have become homemakers is also larger 
for the graduates of rgo1—10 than for those of 1921-30. 

Caution must be used in interpreting the data of Table 19 because of 
the fact that the alumni of the latest period in many cases have not yet 
had time to settle down to their ultimate occupations. Thus it is entirely 
probable that many of those now engaged in educational service will 
later become homemakers, and probably a few of those in the educational 
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group will later shift over into the professional occupations. There will 
not likely be any corresponding shift of any importance from other fields 


TABLE 19 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE* OF TOTAL GRADUATES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
COLLEGES DURING EACH OF THREE DECADES Now 
ENGAGED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
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t+ Figures for men are based upon totals of fourteen coeducational colleges; those for women are based 
upon totals for these same fourteen colleges plus one woman’s college. Figures for totals are based upon these 
same fifteen colleges plus ten others in which the original data were not gathered according to a sex classifica- 
tion. 


into educational service. This tends to overweight somewhat the field of 
education. It is, nevertheless, obvious from this table that these colleges 
of liberal arts are tending more and more to become teacher-training in- 
stitutions. This fact has important implications for the curriculum organ- 
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ization of the college. Even if teaching is considered by many of the 
graduates as a relatively temporary occupation, as something to be done 
immediately upon graduation in order to earn a little money while await- 
ing the opportunity to shift into some other calling, the college clearly 
has obligations to do the best possible job of preparing those graduates 
who go out to teach in the public schools. 

Another caution should be observed in interpreting Table 19. The 
trends should be studied not only from the standpoint of the percentage 
of graduates but also from that of the actual numbers entering the several 
fields of work. Thus it will be seen that while the professions and religious 
service have declined in relative importance, actually there has been no 
decrease in the number of graduates entering these fields. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHARTERS AND BY-LAWS 


CHARTER PROVISIONS 


All of the colleges included in this study exist by virtue of some form 
of official authorization from the government of the commonwealths in 
which they are located. There are two forms of this official authorization: 
the charter, and the articles of incorporation. The charter may be de- 
scribed, in general, as a specific enactment by the legislature of the state 
authorizing the establishment of the institution and defining its powers 
and privileges. The articles of incorporation consist of an agreement by 
the founders of the institution, drawn up under the provisions of a general 
statute, and filed with some official of the commonwealth in a manner pre- 
scribed by the general statute. The essential difference between the char- 
ter and the articles of incorporation lies in the fact that in the case of the 
former the action of the state legislature is specific, applying to the one 
institution only, while in the latter case the legislative action is general, 
the institution merely taking advantage of the provisions which are made 
for the incorporation of similar institutions. 

The question of whether a college will be “chartered” or “incorporated” 
is, of course, a matter of state policy. While almost all the earlier colleges 
were separately chartered, many states now provide for the incorporation 
of educational institutions under a general statute. Of the thirty-five col- 
leges included in this study, sixteen exist by virtue of charters, seventeen 
are incorporated without specific legislative enactment, and two are both 
chartered and incorporated. In the case of states which have changed 
their policy with regard to the chartering of institutions, the colleges that 
held charters at the time of the change have, of course, been protected in 
their charter rights; for this reason it has been deemed advantageous by 
two colleges to retain the charter while incorporating under the new act. 

An exhaustive analysis of the policies of all the states of the Union, with 
reference to the chartering or the incorporating of educational institutions, 
has not been undertaken in this study. The data at hand indicate that 
thirteen of the states in which one or more of the colleges being surveyed 
are located now have the policy of incorporating rather than chartering 
educational institutions. These states are: California, Idaho, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
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Washington, and West Virginia. Possibly the same policy now obtains in 
some other states represented by institutions included in this study, and 
has been overlooked in this analysis because the colleges have preferred to 
retain their old charters rather than to take advantage of the new act of 
incorporation. 

In general, the charters tend to be much older documents than the 
articles of incorporation. Most of the latter have been filed since 1900, 
while the charters generally date from the beginning of the institution. 

Many of the earlier charters grant special privileges, such as perpetual 
tax-exemption, and for that reason are especially valuable to the institu- 
tions. On the other hand, the articles of incorporation are usually more 
flexible and are easier to amend than the charters, giving this form of 
official authorization the advantage of being easily adaptable to changing 
conditions. 

There seems to be no common understanding as to what shall be in- 
cluded in the charter or articles of incorporation of an educational institu- 
tion. All of those available for examination contain some form of an en- 
abling act (in the case of the charters) or declaration of intention (in the 
case of articles of incorporation). There is usually some statement of the 
object or purpose of the proposed institution, but this is always broad and 
general, and not infrequently embraces a wider field of service than the 
college has any intention of entering upon. Almost all the charters or 
articles of incorporation specify the way in which the government of the 
institution is to be exercised, providing for the number of trustees and the 
method of their selection. There is usually some definite specification of 
the rights and powers of the institution, and in some of the charters, as 
before noted, special privileges are granted. Beyond these more or less 
general matters, the charters and articles of incorporation of the various 
colleges deal with a miscellaneous assortment of items. Some of them go 
into considerable detail regarding the internal organization of the institu- 
tion, a matter which is usually covered in the by-laws of the board. Some 
specify the number and time of the board meetings, the officers which 
shall be elected, the duties of the faculty, etc. 


BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD 
Each of the thirty-five colleges included in this study has a set of by- 
laws for the government of the institution. In one college there were no 
by-laws at the time of the survey visit, but a set has since been framed and 
adopted. In several colleges the by-laws were in process of revision at the 
time of the survey visit. 
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As in the case of the charters and articles of incorporation, there is little 
agreement among these institutions with regard to the items covered in 
the by-laws. Many topics that are treated in the charters of some colleges 
are covered in the by-laws of others. In general, the by-laws deal prin- 
cipally with the organization of the board of trustees itself (officers, com- 
mittees, time and place and frequency of meetings, quorums, order of busi- 
ness, terms of membership, methods of choosing new members), the 
internal organization of the college (duties of various officers, their relation- 
ships to each other and to the board), the fiscal management of the col- 
lege, the faculty (its constitution, powers, and duties), and the procedures 
for amending the by-laws. 

The by-laws of a college may be likened to the statute laws of a com- 
monwealth, the charter or articles of incorporation corresponding to the 
constitution of the state. The by-laws should represent the codification 
of the existing policies of the board, and should therefore be relatively 
easy to change. The provision is generally made that the by-laws may 
be amended at any meeting of the board by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present if the proposed amendment has been previously sent out for 
study by board members. 

It isimportant that the by-laws be complete, i.e., that they cover every 
point on which the board has definitely established a policy affecting the 
government of the institution. If decisions of this sort are recorded only 
in board minutes, they are likely to become lost and, owing to the limited 
circulation of the minutes, cannot become generally known. The by-laws, 
on the other hand, are an open document and should therefore contain 
every important policy of the board which can conceivably be of interest 
to persons not having access to the official minutes. 

If the by-laws are to be most serviceable, they must be kept constantly 
revised and up to date, and should be issued in printed or mimeographed 
form so as to be readily available. Fifteen of the thirty-five colleges sur- 
veyed have issued their by-laws in printed form. In most cases a single 
handbook contains both the by-laws and the charter or the articles of in- 
corporation. In several colleges the by-laws have not been kept up to 
date by the inclusion of recent revisions and amendments. In others, 
there has been no recent revision of the by-laws, with the result that many 
of the provisions are entirely out of date. 


CHAPTER IX 
BOARDS OF CONTROL 


DESIGNATION OF THE CONTROLLING BOARD 


The thirty-five colleges studied are all under the direct control of 
boards, known in every institution but one as the board of trustees. In 
one college, Dakota Wesleyan University, the controlling agency is known 
as the board of directors. 

Visitors.—Seventeen of the colleges have provision for official visitors 
from the supporting Annual Conference. Eighteen colleges have no pro- 
vision for visitors. In most of the colleges having official visitors these 
persons do not participate directly in the control of the institution but 
serve rather in an advisory capacity, or as a liaison between the college 
and the ecclesiastical organization. For the most part it seems to be the 
function of the visitors to assure the denomination that the policies of the 
college are in accordance with the desires of the church body. In four of 
the seventeen cases in which there are official visitors, however, these 
persons are considered as members of the board of trustees, with the right 
to sit in meetings, to participate in discussions, and to vote on all ques- 
tions. In one of these four colleges, Illinois Wesleyan University, the 
visitors have the sole power to nominate persons for the office of president 
of the university, and the trustees have the sole power to elect the presi- 
dent, the two groups not being otherwise allocated any distinctive func- 
tions in the control of the institution. It may be noted that it seems like 
splitting hairs to make a distinction between a trustee elected by a Con- 
ference, and a visitor elected by the same Conference with the privilege 
of sitting in meetings of the board and voting on all questions. 

Cornell College has provided for three classes of visitors, of two mem- 
bers each, who function as advisers to the college, but have no vote at 
board meetings. One class is appointed by the Annual Conference, one by 
the board of trustees, and one by the faculty. Although this arrangement 
looks well on paper, there is little evidence that it has functioned effec- 
tively in practice. 

The whole matter of the place and function of official visitors in the 
administration of these colleges needs special consideration. In many of 
the colleges these officials are established by the charter or articles of 
incorporation. In most of the institutions the visitors function only nomi- 
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nally, if at all. Under present conditions in higher education, there seems 
to be little need for a board of visitors; and such an agency always affords 
a potential source of interference with the legally responsible board of 
trustees in the performance of the functions of general control that are 
unquestionably the province of the board. 


SIZE OF THE BOARD 


The number of members on the boards of these colleges ranges from 
thirteen in Intermountain Union College to fifty-four in Morningside 
College. The median institution of the thirty-five colleges has thirty-six 
board members, and the median for the seventeen colleges on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Universities falls at exactly 
the same point. Only three of the college boards have fewer than twenty 
members, and twenty-nine of them have thirty or more members. Ap- 
proximately half of the colleges have between thirty and forty members 
on the board. Almost one-third of them have forty or more members on 
their boards, and there are three institutions with boards of fifty or more. 

The total number of members on the boards of these colleges seems 
rather large. Data presented by Reeves and Russell for a group of fifteen 
colleges of the Disciples of Christ show that only two of the institutions 
of that group have boards of more than thirty members.? 

Merely from the standpoint of the effective control of the institution, 
it seems useless to provide such large boards as are commonly found in 
these thirty-five colleges. A board of from seven to nine members could 
easily carry on all the necessary functions of government and could pro- 
vide a breadth of viewpoint and a diversification of interests sufficient 
for all the purposes of effective directon of the institution. . 

It might be pointed out that many of the large state universities have 
boards no larger than seven or nine members. Most of the large public- 
school systems of the country are controlled by boards of less than ten 
members. Of the forty-five land-grant colleges and universities in the 
United States, only five have boards with a membership of greater than 
twenty-five, and approximately half of these institutions have boards of 
less than ten members.’ In all of the cases cited the responsibilities in- 
volved are larger than in the typical institution of the thirty-five colleges 


«In case the Annual Conference visitors sit in with the board and have a vote, they 
are considered in these data as board members. 

2 Reeves and Russell, College Organization and Administration (Indianapolis: Board 
of Education, Disciples of Christ, 1929), p. 55. 

3 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bull. 9, I (1930), 54-55. 
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in the group being studied. The maintenance of large boards for these 
colleges cannot, therefore, be justified on the basis of the extent of the 
responsibilities involved or the importance of the office itself. 

Not only is a board of seven or nine members fully able to carry all 
the responsibilities devolving upon a college board of control, but a board 
of this size also avoids many of the disadvantages which are inherent in 
the larger board. Four of these disadvantages will be briefly discussed. 

The first disadvantage of a large board is that meetings are apt to be 
attended by only a small proportion of the members. Data have been 
collected regarding the number of members attending meetings held dur- 
ing the past four years in twenty-eight of the colleges studied. The 
average attendance in these colleges for the four-year period ranges from 
31 to 77 per cent of the board membership, with a median of 57 per cent. 
This means that in the typical college, with a board of thirty-six members, 
as a rule not more than twenty will be present at board meetings. Thus, 
although the sizes of the boards in these institutions are rather large, in 
actual practice the control is exercised by a group only slightly more than 
half as large as the entire board. The services of the remainder who are 
listed on the board are frequently of questionable value to the institution 
and, in many cases, could be dispensed with without any great loss. 

A second disadvantage of a large board is that the individual members 
tend to take less responsibility and feel less interest in the work of the 
institution. A board of seven or nine members, all of whom are vitally in- 
terested in the college, would undoubtedly be of more service than a group 
of thirty or forty, many of whom, because of the size of the group, have 
only a casual interest. 

A third disadvantage of a large board is that it tends to disintegrated 
action by committees. In a large group it becomes practically impossible 
to bring every question before the entire body. As a result, a committee 
organization is formed, and matters are referred to standing committees. 
The board as a whole tends more or less to become a rubber stamp for 
committee actions. In the interim between board meetings the executive 
committee, and frequently other committees as well, are typically given 
rather wide powers and, to all intents and purposes, function as the board 
of trustees. Although these committees may technically report to the 
entire board at an annual or semiannual meeting, only in very rare in- 
stances are their actions even questioned and almost never are they re- 
versed. In fact, the approval of the actions of committees is frequently 
ex post facto, and the board could not, if it would, in such cases reverse the 
committee action. 

The fourth disadvantage of a large board of trustees is that some more 
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or less private matters pertaining to the institution become common in- 
formation to a large group, some of whom may be indiscreet in discussing 
the affairs of the college with outsiders. In order to protect the institu- 
tion against this disadvantage, some of the colleges refuse to give out in- 
formation to all members of the board. For example, in one college the 
board of trustees is expected to pass the annual budget in summary form 
only, without being given any information as to details, particularly those 
relating to salaries. In some of the colleges officials have withheld im- 
portant information from the trustees regarding the financial condition 
of the institution. In one or two cases objection was made to the inclusion 
in the survey report? of factual material relating to the finances of the 
institution because of the effect which this information would have on the 
members of the board of trustees. 

The use of the term “‘board of trustees”’ in these colleges is inaccurate. 
The boards as constituted typically do not function as the controlling 
agents of the colleges. It seems rather that the title “trustee”’ is generally 
considered by the majority of those holding the office as an honorary posi- 
tion, giving one the right to have his name printed in the annual catalogue 
of the college and the right to attend a meeting once or twice a year (if he 
wishes to do so), but imposing no important responsibilities or obliga- 
tions. As a matter of current practice, the most important controlling 
body in most of these colleges is not the entire board but the executive 
committee. Thus, the thesis that a small board of seven or nine members 
is sufficient for the effective control of a college seems to be demonstrated 
in actual practice, even in those institutions which nominally have boards 
with much larger membership. 

It is apparent that, while the boards are nominally very large in the 
colleges of this group, in practice, the control is placed by two stages in 
successively smaller groups. First, there is the limited attendance at board 
meetings, resulting in a reduction of almost one-half in the effective size 
of the board. Second, there is a delegation of large powers to committees, 
which further reduces the effective controlling body for specific phases of 
the management of the college to the proportions of the committees. 

The report of the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities,? 
speaking of the boards in these institutions with membership above 
thirty, states: 


* The report to which reference is made is the confidential report made to each insti- 
tution, dealing with the problems of immediate concern to the college. 


2 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bull. 9, I (1930), 56. 
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These boards are unwieldy. It is moreover obvious that the entire member- 
ship does not function in the actual government of the institutions. Extended 
study of detailed data concerning attendance at board meetings over a period 
of years shows conclusively that it is impossible to secure the attendance of a 
large number either at the regular sessions or at specially called meetings. The 
result is that only a few actively interested members assume the responsibility 
of conducting the affairs of the board. 


Speaking further of those institutions with boards of from ten to twen- 
ty-five members, this report states: “.... these governing bodies are 
also cumbersome and unwieldy, and it is frequently necessary to handle 
their business largely through committees to which large authority is dele- 
gated, rather than through the entire membership.” All of the disadvan- 
tages of large boards mentioned in the report of the Survey of Land- 
Grant Colleges are equally apparent in connection with the colleges in- 
cluded in this study. 

In spite of the disadvantages of large boards, with their tendencies to 
turn over the actual control of the institutions to smaller groups, many 
college administrators think that relatively large boards of trustees are 
preferable to smaller ones for institutions which are dependent upon 
financial gifts from churches or individuals. It appears that official con- 
nection with an institution as a member of its board of trustees often 
creates an interest in the program on the part of prominent men whose 
support might not otherwise be secured. Sometimes those who are select- 
ed as members of the board of trustees of an institution become large 
donors to its funds, or participate actively in the program of financial 
development. 

While this argument has a sound theoretical basis, the actual conditions 
among the colleges of the group being studied indicate that all too often 
none of the board members take an active interest in the provision of 
financial resources for the institution. Even in the colleges which are so 
fortunate as to have some board members who are generous contributors 
or who actively seek to promote the financial welfare of the institution, 
the number of such trustees is in nearly every case relatively small. Typi- 
cally, not more than one or two members of the board will be found to 
have made any substantial financial contribution to the college. 

Among this group of colleges there are three or four conspicuous excep- 
tions to the general rule that members of the board do not assist in pro- 
viding financial resources. In these colleges the members of the board 
have not only been active in giving their own funds to the institution but 
have provided the financial promotion officers with valuable contacts 
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with other people of means and have themselves solicited the interest of 
their friends and acquaintances in the college. The institutions which 
have been fortunate in attracting this type of board member are without 
exception among the very best colleges of the group, and in these cases 
there is some justification for relatively large boards. Other institutions, 
however, would probably be better managed if some reduction were made 
in the number of members of the board of control. 


SELECTION OF BOARD MEMBERS 


There are three methods by which members of the boards of these 
colleges are selected: (1) election by the constituent Annual Conference; 
(2) election by the board itself; (3) election by the alumni. In addition, 
there are frequently one or more members ex officio. Combinations of 
these methods are used in many of the colleges. 

Election or confirmation by Annual Conference.—In the majority of these 
institutions there is technically a relatively large degree of ecclesiastical 
control in the selection of board members, although in practice the church 
bodies seem to depend upon advice from those associated with the college 
in their determination of the membership of the board. In eleven of the 
thirty-five colleges all the elected board members are chosen by the church 
body. On the other hand, there are four colleges in which none of the 
board members are subject either to election or approval by an Annual 
Conference. The other colleges range between these two extremes, the 
median institution having 60 per cent of its board members chosen by 
the church body. The median institution of the seventeen colleges on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities has 51 per cent 
of its board members chosen by the Annual Conference. 

There are three distinct ways in which the will of the church group is 
exercised in the selection of board members. In the majority of cases the 
members are chosen directly by the Annual Conference (in one case by 
General Conference) without provision for formal action by the board of 
trustees itself. In several colleges the board nominates those whom it 
wishes placed on the board and the Conference confirms the list of nomi- 
nees. In one or two colleges the Conference nominates and the board elects 
from the list of nominees. Under the plan whereby the board nominates 
and the Conference confirms the list of nominees, it is very unusual for a 
person nominated by the board for membership to fail to be elected by 
the Conference. Under this arrangement the degree of ecclesiastical con- 
trol is usually not large. 

In practically all cases, irrespective of the method of selection em- 
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ployed, it appears that the wishes of the college authorities are consulted 
by the Conference in the selection of board members. 

Election by the board itself—The second method of selecting members, 
election by the board itself, is the essence of a self-perpetuating board. 
In all but ten of the thirty-five colleges some of the members of the board 
are elected by the board itself. In the case of three of these ten in which 
all the board members are elected by the Conference, the board nominates 
to the Conference those who are to be elected. There is one case in which 
all the board members are nominated by the Conference, subject to elec- 
tion by the board itself. There are two colleges in which the entire list 
of board members is chosen by the board itself, 

Election by the alumni.—Twenty of the thirty-five colleges have made 
provision for alumni representation on the board of trustees. The propor- 
tion of the board members who represent the alumni in these twenty 
colleges ranges from 7 to 29 per cent, with a median for the entire group 
of thirty-five colleges of 8 per cent. The median institution of the seven- 
teen colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities has 12 per cent of its board members representing the alumni. In 
some cases the powers of the alumni are limited to the nomination of 
members to represent them, the actual election being confirmed by the 
board or, in one case, by the Annual Conference. In other cases the power 
of election is vested directly in the alumni body. 

The policy of having some members on the board to represent alumni 
interests seems to be wise. The alumni have a vital concern in the welfare 
of the college, and it is only fair to allow them a voice in controlling its 
destinies. In only one college was it found that the alumni representation 
on the board had led to embarrassment or friction, and in this case the 
difficulty seemed to lie in the personality of the man chosen to be in 
charge of alumni interests, rather than with the alumni trustees them- 
selves, 

Ecclesiastical control.—Serious question may be raised as to the wisdom 
of as large a measure of direct ecclesiastical control over the selection of 
board members as is exercised in many of the colleges of this group. 
While it is recognized that these are church institutions, and that the 
church group has a right to be assured that the affairs of the colleges are 
being managed in accordance with their wishes, it would seem that, at 
most, the election of a majority of the trustees would be ample to satisfy 
this requirement. 

The provision for election of all board members by the Annual Confer- 
ence is not generally satisfactory where this method is employed. Occa- 
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sionally the institution finds itself handicapped in its search for the most 
capable persons to serve on its board. Sometimes very suitable persons 
are found who are both interested in the college and able to give it valu- 
able help, but who do not care to go through the formality of an election 
by an Annual Conference. Sometimes objection is raised to such men by 
some members of the Conference. 

It would, therefore, seem wise to leave a considerable group of trustees 
subject to nomination and election by the board itself. Some of the col- 
leges having such a provision were found not to be exercising it effectively. 
They were electing as members exactly the same type of persons as were 
being chosen by the church groups. This, of course, defeats the purpose 
of the provision for election of members by the board itself, which is in- 
tended to assure the presence of persons on the board who represent 
varied interests and points of view. 

Geographical limitations on board membership.—Some of the colleges 
have an unfortunate geographical limitation on board membership. 
Sometimes by charter or by-laws and at other times by custom the mem- 
bership of the board is limited to persons residing in the state in which the 
college is located. This is particularly unfortunate if the state has only 
a relatively small population, as is the case in almost every college where 
this condition obtains. 

A college should be on the alert to guard against any provincialism, 
and one of the best methods of doing this is to have a breadth of represen- 
tation on the board of trustees. Frequently wealthy persons living in a 
distant state can be interested in the college through friends, alumni, 
or other connections; such persons are very suitable as board members. 
In some of the colleges where this type of provincialism obtains it was 
stated that the desire not to trespass on the territory of other institutions 
of the same denomination had led to the restriction of board membership. 
This is not a valid argument, since there is no reason why a person should 
not become interested in an educational institution other than the one 
sponsored by his local denominational group. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE BOARDS OF TRUSTEES 


A complete analysis of the personnel of the boards of trustees was not 
carried on in all of the colleges studied. The discussion in this section 
is based upon data collected from some of the institutions and upon 
first-hand observation by the survey staff in all of them. 

Ages of board members.—Although specific data were not collected con- 
cerning the ages of board members in this group of colleges, the members 
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of the survey staff in practically every case met with the trustees or with 
a committee of the board. The impression gained from these meetings 
is that the boards in this group of colleges are very largely dominated by 
trustees who are too old to be able to exercise a satisfactory control over 
a modern educational institution. Many of these trustees have passed the 
time of life when they can be receptive to new ideas. A college is pri- 
marily a service institution for youth; for it to be too largely dominated 
by the ideas of old age is unwise. A sounder policy would provide for a 
fairly even representation of all ages on the board, some of the members 
being relatively young, the majority middle-aged, and only a few in older 
ages. 

None of the colleges of this group has a plan for the retiring of trustees 
upon reaching the usual age of retirement. One of the large universities 
of this country has recently provided that members of its board who at- 
tain the age of seventy in any calendar year while serving as trustees 
automatically become honorary members at the end of their terms of 
office. A plan of this type would be worthy of consideration in all the 
thirty-five colleges of this group. 

Ministers on the board.—In several of the colleges adverse criticism was 
made because of failure to choose board members from various walks of 
life. The typical board in this group of colleges contains more ministers 
than representatives of any other calling. In twenty-five colleges for 
which data are available, the proportion of ministers on the membership 
of the boards ranges from 12 per cent in one college to 69 per cent in 
another, with a median of 31 per cent for all the colleges. The colleges on 
the approved list of the Association of American Universities have a me- 
dian of 22.5 per cent of their board members ministers, and only one col- 
lege of the group having national accreditation has a proportion of minis- 
ters on its board higher than the median for the entire group of colleges. 
Some of the colleges have a charter or by-law provision to the effect that 
one-half of the board members must be ministers, One college, apparently 
with an inkling of the disadvantages of ministerial dominance, has the 
provision that not more than one-half of the board members may be 
ministers. 

The wisdom of having such a large representation from the ministry 
on the boards of trustees is open to serious question. Historically the 
practice has a logical explanation—the colleges were founded as agencies 
of the church group, and, since the ecclesiastical control was lodged for 
the most part in the ministry, it was natural to make this the dominant 
element in the control of the church institution. In the early days, one of 
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the most important functions of the college was the training of those who 
were later to become ministers and other types of religious workers. Un- 
der such conditions it was natural to provide for a strong ministerial ele- 
ment on the boards of control. Furthermore, in the earlier days the clergy 
represented one of the most important social groups interested in higher 
education of the liberal arts type. 

During the past generation, however, the college, without lessening its 
function of the preparation of those who are to enter the ministry, has 
taken on many other functions. There has grown up a generation of lay- 
men, large numbers of whom have had the advantages of a cultural high- 
er education and who carry the same vital interest in its furtherance as 
was formerly found only in the clergy group. These developments have 
lessened the need for the dominance of the ministerial element in the con- 
trol of higher education. The colleges are now training teachers, business 
men, housekeepers, professional men of all types, musicians, and people 
engaged in a host of occupations other than the ministry. Logically this 
would call for representation of these other groups in substantial propor- 
tions on the board of trustees. This is a need which it would be well for 
the colleges and the church bodies to recognize as far as possible in the 
selection of new board members. 

Women on the board.—Another index of the catholicity of the board 
membership is the proportion of women on the board. In any college 
admitting women students it would appear advisable to provide repre- 
sentation of this important group of interests on the board of trustees. 
Fourteen of the thirty-four colleges which admit women students have 
no women members on the board. Only four of these fourteen are in the 
group of seventeen colleges on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. There are only three colleges of the entire group 
of thirty-five in which women comprise to per cent or more of the mem- 
bership of the board. In two colleges women occupy 14 per cent of the 
places on the board, and in one—a woman’s college—33 per cent of the 
board members are women. 

Trustees ex officio.—Twenty-three of the thirty-five colleges have provi- 
sion for some trustees ex officio. In only seven colleges is there more than 
one trustee ex officio, although in one college there are ten and in two 
others there are seven. The persons named as members of the board 
ex officio most frequently are the president (in twenty colleges) and the 
resident bishop of the area in which the college is located (in eight col- 
leges). In three colleges the district superintendents of the Annual Confer- 
ence are ex officio on the board, and in one of these the local Methodist 
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pastor is also a member ex officio. The policy of having members ex 
officio on the board of trustees is open to serious adverse criticism from 
the standpoint of administrative principle. Members should be on the 
board because of their interest in and attachment to the institution, not 
because of their holding particular offices. It is recognized that the pro- 
visions for trustees ex officio are written into many of the charters and 
cannot be changed now. 

Bishops on the board.—It is customary in most of these colleges to have 
the resident bishop a member of the board, although in ten institutions 
there is no bishop on the board. It has been noted that in eight colleges 
the bishop is on the board ex officio. In fourteen other colleges one or more 
bishops (as many as six in one case) are named on the board as regular 
members. In one other case the bishop is named as an advisory member, 
and in two other colleges he is named as an honorary member of the board 
of trustees. 

Honorary trustees.—Al\though none of the colleges has a regular plan 
for the retirement of trustees, eight of them have honorary trustees or 
trustees emeriti on their boards, Four colleges have one such trustee, 
one has two, two have three, and one has seven honorary members of the 
board of trustees. 

Administrative officers of the college on the board.—In twenty-two of these 
thirty-five colleges the president is a member of the board of trustees. 
In ten of the colleges executive officers other than the president hold 
membership on the board. These are usually the business officers, en- 
dowment fund managers, or the officers of financial promotion. 

There is a grave question as to whether or not any salaried officer of the 
college ought to be a member of the board of trustees. It is the function 
of the board to exercise general supervision over the work of all executive 
officers, to pass on the satisfactoriness of the services rendered, and upon 
occasion to discontinue the connection of the college with the person con- 
cerned. For an executive officer to hold membership on the board is thus 
to put him in the position of supervising and judging his own services. 

It is clear that the president of the college should be allowed a seat at 
board meetings and should have the privilege of speaking on all matters, 
but it does not seem necessary to give him a vote as a board member. 
If this practice is questionable in the case of the chief executive officer, it 
is even more so in the case of subordinate officers. In two or three colleges 
an even worse condition obtains—the president is not a member of the 
board, although one or more of the financial officers who work under him 
are board members. The chief executive is thus put in the anomalous 
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position of being administratively responsible to those who are subordinate 
to him. 

Former presidents on the board.mSomewhat similar is the case of six 
colleges in which former presidents have been named as members of the 
board. The opportunities for embarrassment which this practice occa- 
sions are numerous, and in several of the colleges where this condition 
obtains some friction and unpleasantness have arisen. It is very difficult 
for one who has been in active control of a college for many years to be 
placed in a position where he must look on while another hand guides the 
destinies of the institution. Under such circumstances it is almost im- 
possible for the former president to refrain from interfering with the 
administration in a manner that is outside his province as a board mem- 
ber. Some method should be found for holding the interest and good will 
of a former president other than that of assigning him the doubly difficult 
role of board member. 


LENGTH OF TERM OF BOARD MEMBERS 


In the case of every one of the thirty-five colleges studied, provision 
is made for overlapping terms of board membership, in such a way that 
the majority of board members are always experienced. This is a wise 
provision and assures continuity and stability in policy. In twenty of the 
colleges board members are elected for three-year terms; in ten, for four- 
year terms; in two, for five-year; in two, for six-year; and in one, for 
twelve-year terms. In many cases it is apparently customary to elect the 
same person for several successive terms, thus effectually lengthening the 
term of membership. One or two of the colleges elect one class of members 
for indefinite terms, the presumption being that these persons will con- 
tinue to serve as trustees until their death or voluntary resignation. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


The function? of the board of trustees of a college or university is gen- 
erally described as legislative—that is, this body is the agency for policy 
determination. In addition to this function, it is recognized that defini- 
tive action on many matters, such as the election of faculty members, the 
choosing of executive officers, the investing of endowment funds, the 
erection of new buildings, the requirements for admission, degrees, and 
awards, the scale of tuition charges, the adoption of the financial budget, 
etc., is within the province of the board. In the third place, the board has 

* For an analysis of the functions of boards of trustees, see the summary of a paper 


by D. W. Springer, Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, XVII 
(May, 1931), 369-71. 
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an important function in judging the work of its executive officers and in 
deciding upon their retention or dismissal. In the fourth place, the board 
must bear the full and complete legal responsibility for the institution 
as a corporate entity. 

Although the board is the supreme authority in the control of the col- 
lege, there are two important limitations upon its functions. The first is 
that power is lodged in the trustees only as a group. An individual mem- 
ber of the board of trustees has no legal right to take any action affecting 
the college or anyone connected with it, unless he has been specifically 
commissioned for this purpose by the board itself. Even when power is 
vested in a committee, it is usually definitely limited, so far as final action 
is concerned. This principle seems to be well observed in this group of 
colleges, the instances of its violation being rare indeed. 

A second important limitation upon the functions of the board is in 
the sphere of executive or administrative action. It is generally recog- 
nized that the board must delegate to its chosen executive officers the 
work of administering the institution. Although the board properly has 
a function in the determination of policies, the application of those poli- 
cles to specific cases is a matter for executive action, not for board con- 
trol. In general, the boards of trustees in the colleges studied have 
confined themselves very properly to the sphere of legislative control and 
have not interfered with the administrative phases of the management of 
the institutions. The few examples of violation of this principle seem to 
be sporadic cases, rather than a definite policy in the case of any college. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD 


The practice with regard to the number of regular meetings held each 
year varies in these thirty-five colleges. Seven of the boards hold only one 
regular meeting a year; twenty-one hold two meetings yearly; six hold 
three meetings; and one holds four meetings annually. With the provision 
for an executive committee to function in the interim between board 
meetings, it would scarcely seem necessary to hold meetings of the board 
oftener than twice a year. If the boards were smaller, it would be well to 
have meetings as often as once a month; but with the present unwieldy 
boards semiannual meetings seem to be preferable. Under this plan there 
will be a ‘‘mid-year’’ meeting and a “commencement” meeting. At the 
mid-year meeting the budget for the coming year can be adopted in ten- 
tative form, notices given faculty members who are not to be retained, 
any necessary revisions in the current year’s budget authorized, and the 
work of the current year carefully studied. At the commencement meet- 
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ing the degrees can be formally passed upon, last-minute revisions made 
in the budget for the ensuing year, the reports of officers heard for the 
year which is just closing, and necessary legislation considered. 

In each of the colleges visited the minutes of the board of trustees 
for the past five or six years were carefully read. Almost without excep- 
tion they give evidence of having been carefully recorded and faithfully 
preserved. A few of the colleges follow the practice of mimeographing the 
minutes of the board and sending them out to all the members. This is 
an excellent plan. It should enlist the interest of many board members 
who either neglect or are unable to attend the meetings. Errors in the 
minutes can be more readily detected when copies are circulated shortly 
after the date of the meeting. The presence of several duplicate copies of 
the minutes makes the safeguarding of the official minute-book a much 
less important matter. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION OF BOARDS OF TRUSTEES 


It has already been pointed out that the unwieldy size of the boards of 
trustees in these colleges has led to the creation of an organization of 
standing committees. Every one of the colleges studied has one or more 
standing committees of the board, the maximum number being fourteen. 
The median institution of the group of thirty-five colleges maintains eight 
standing committees of its board of trustees. Only five of the colleges 
have fewer than six standing committees, and fourteen have ten or more 
committees. 

Types of committees —The committees which are maintained may be 
classified into nine more or less distinct types, on the basis of the kind of 
matters dealt with. The first is the executive committee, which is present 
in every college with one exception. In addition to the executive com- 
mittee, three colleges also have an administration committee. One college 
has both an executive committee and a local committee, the latter appar- 
ently functioning in the way that most of the executive committees do in 
the other colleges. 

The second type is the buildings and grounds committee. This com- 
mittee is maintained at all of the colleges except five, none of these five 
having a board committee dealing with any phase of buildings and 
grounds supervision. In addition to the buildings and grounds committee, 
four colleges have a committee on dormitories; nine have acommittee on 
library; six have a committee on libraries, laboratories, and equipment; 
one has a committee on equipment; two have a committee on laboratories; 
and one has a committee on insurance. 
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The third type of board committee deals with problems of faculty, 
instruction, and curriculum. Twenty-four of the colleges have a com- 
mittee on faculty, six have a committee on instruction, and fifteen have 
a committee on degrees. There are only four colleges in the group which 
do not have a committee of the board to deal with one or more of the 
above matters. Five of the colleges have, in addition, board committees 
for matters affecting special schools such as music, business administra- 
tion and commerce, etc. 

The fourth type of board committee is one which deals with endow- 
ment, investments, and finance. Twenty-two of the colleges have an en- 
dowment committee or an investment committee, and twenty-five have 
a finance committee. There is one college that does not have either a 
finance committee, an endowment committee, or an investment com- 
mittee. One college has two endowment committees, each dealing with a 
specific portion of the fund. One college has two committees to adminis- 
ter special foundations. One college has a securities committee in addi- 
tion to an endowment committee, and one has a real estate committee in 
addition to an endowment committee. 

The fifth type of committee is the budget committee. This is found in 
only fourteen of the colleges studied. One of these fourteen colleges has 
both a budget committee and a bills committee. In several of the colleges 
the finance committee handles matters that fall within the province of the 
budget committee in other institutions. 

The sixth type of committee is the audit committee. Nineteen of the 
thirty-five colleges have a standing committee on audit. 

The seventh type of committee is one which deals with financial pro- 
motion. There are only six colleges which have committees of this type. 
One of these six also has a committee on publicity and student promotion, 
and another has a committee on civic relations. 

The eighth type of committee is one which deals with the machinery 
of board operation. Only eighteen of the colleges have board committees 
dealing with any phase of this question. Thirteen of these eighteen have 
a committee on nominations, four have a committee on reports, four 
have a committee on minutes, two have a committee on by-laws, one has 
a committee on rules and government, one has a committee on resolutions 
and courtesies, and one has a committee on memorials. 

The ninth type of committee is one which deals with student affairs. 
Only nineteen of the colleges have board committees dealing with any 
phase of this problem. Nine of these nineteen colleges have a committee 
on athletics; four have a committee on student activities; three have a 
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committee on religious life; three, on scholarship; two, on student loans; 
and one each, on fraternities, student appeals, women students, boarding 
clubs, and alumnae. 

It will be observed from the foregoing data that only the first four 
types of committees are common to practically all the colleges. Almost 
every institution has an executive committee; a committee on buildings 
and grounds; a committee on endowment, investments, or finance; and a 
committee on faculty, instruction, and curriculum. 

The executive committees range in size from five members up to eight- 
een, the median being nine. Two-thirds of the executive committees 
have either five, seven, or nine members. The finance and investment 
committees range in size from three to nineteen members, the median 
being seven. All the other committees mentioned usually do not exceed 
a membership of seven, and typically are composed of five members. 

Disadvantages of the committee plan of board control.—Question has al- 
ready been raised regarding the wisdom of providing an extensive com- 
mittee organization in the board of trustees. The creation of these stand- 
ing committees tends to disintegrate the action of the board, the commit- 
tees being held more or less finally responsible for decisions in their re- 
spective fields, with the board as a whole taking little or no interest in 
questions within the province of special standing committees. 

In the by-laws of some of the colleges the provision has been inserted 
that each member of the board is to be a member of some standing com- 
mittee. Thus, it would seem that, when a member is appointed to the 
board of trustees in such colleges, he is expected to specialize his interests 
and look after one particular phase of the work of the institution. This is 
not at all desirable. Ideally the board as a whole should be concerned 
about all the problems of the institution, and it is a serious mistake to 
particularize the interests of the various members in such a way that 
adequate attention is not given to all problems by all the trustees. 

A further danger in the committee type of organization is that the 
members, having been appointed as a committee and seeking some worth- 
while function to perform, will begin to step over into the field of adminis- 
trative activity and will perform functions that should be delegated to 
properly constituted executive officers. An excellent illustration is found 
in the case of the committee on buildings and grounds. The definition of 
the duties of this committee as found in many college by-laws would 
indicate that the functions of the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
are to be usurped, the committee being empowered to make a careful in- 
spection of all the buildings and to report to the board the specific needs 
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for repairs and improvements. In actual practice this committee usually 
does not function in this manner at all, but is used by the administrative 
officers of the college for advice and counsel on matters pertaining to the 
physical plant and equipment. 

A possible exception to the general rule that committees should not 
perform executive functions may be made in the case of the investment 
committee. Frequently this committee will be composed of persons who 
are experts in the investment field and will be able to administer directly 
the investing of the college funds. 

Needed committees of the board.—There seems to be a place for four 
standing committees of the board of trustees: the executive committee, 
the investment committee, the committee on buildings and grounds, and 
the committee on faculty. The last two should function chiefly in an 
advisory capacity to the executive officers of the college. It will be ob- 
served that these four committees are the only ones which are common 
to the most of the colleges studied. The abandonment of an extensive 
organization of standing committees should not preclude the appoint- 
ment of temporary committees whenever a study of a particular problem 
is necessary. 


CHAPTER X 
INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The internal administrative organizations of the colleges will be dis- 
cussed under six topics: (1) what officers comprise the administrative 
organizations; (2) what the duties of these officers are; (3) how the various 
officers are related one to another with regard to lines of responsibility; | 
(4) what salaries are paid the administrative officers; (5) what the ar- 
rangements are for academic administration; and (6) how the control of 
the athletic program is organized. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Table 20 shows the titles of the administrative officers listed in the 
catalogues of this group of colleges, together with the number of institu- 
tions listing each title. 

In this table the various offices are classified into groups. Officers com- 
bining two types of administrative functions are listed under both groups. 
For example, the six officers bearing the title ““dean-registrar” are listed 
both under the classification of “dean” and also under the classification 
of ‘‘registrar.”’ 

It will be observed that in the case of some of the offices there is a lack 
of uniformity in the titles assigned those who perform essentially the same 
function. For example, the chief business officer appears under at least 
nine different titles. 

There is an opportunity for some errors in the number of colleges listing 
each officer shown in the table, because of variations in the policies with 
respect to what officers shall be listed. Thus the failure to list a secretary 
to the president in many of the colleges does not indicate that the presi- 
dent lacks a secretary. On the other hand, the catalogue listing does 
afford a fairly reliable index as to the officers considered by each institu- 
tion as essential components of the administrative organization. 

Each of the colleges included in this study has a chief executive officer, 
usually with the title of president, but in one case with the title of chancel- 
lor. Only eleven of the colleges have a vice-president. All the colleges but 
two have a business officer, though this officer may appear under any one 
of several titles. There is an academic dean in every college except five, 
and all but one of the institutions have a registrar. The dean of women is 
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TABLE 20 


KINDS oF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES AND TITLES OF OFFICERS 
LISTED IN THE CATALOGUES OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Kinds of Administrative Offices Number of Colleges 
and Titles of Officers Listing Such Officers 
Chief executive officer: 
POSTAGE CD ules ais © Some Shake alee ARNG cer, aes 
GMancellon cee cunts eee cis cca ape chs MEGA AE TE UM RA at te I 


Vice-president: 
ICE PIESICeN Gyr encnnd cia heal inhs aieicc Lice Sieg! a iclicnane aeanaean aed 
VICE PresiGent AM AUCICOL Lo).ho, tel aicke oe ecto nea es 
Wice president and GeAaN ts.ciuic nese k wis ore Lih ce Lee 
Vice-president in charge of finance................... 
Hxecutive Vice-president oo.) ) die cw eleiele old Rae 


eS eM NN 


Dean (of college of liberal arts): 


Peat Registrar natok tiiiks oth ten ekty eee an ga yee TEN evs Re 6 
Nice-presidentiandgdean hc): /ate one awn, we hay I 


Registrar: 
RE QISE AT Mma ene Mm ern ureter ORO VE Ata a ita Hal lode teste 24 
EN SSISLAN UE REMISLIAT SE ieopsicuni aloes rian eae cee, apie 10 
DDG ATTSFeISUTAT Ate is itine we lest eect HUM ied erie ey ca tanta 
HVeancOl menranderepist rags wees wet ele weewsdater tte 
RVegIsthara od exaTMIN ers. shy iis ht ace ety ae eal mae 
Registrar ance pursar s stave geile tree a eae ae a ee 
PLSCOGIATCITERISTTAL rs ot Suit Goce ahs eerie Mu (tate lel Mae 


SH ee eS HSH CO 


Deans and directors of schools and divisions: 
MDITECLON Cl SCHOOL ORTRUSIC a. atta tea the a atts 10 
GUEAEOL OF MOTISENIN oat ln Cee a eae aie ne Gs 
PD SaTsOM IMOLAr Stu tird. cyl ate ute RU ta ey are ee, 


Dean of the summen'session yt Perea he ok 
Dean of the college (or school) of education........... 
Dean of summer school and evening college........... 
eat OR Extension: evi ts NeN Ware era eine rece ot 
Director of correspondence work.................... 
Dean of teachers college and director of summer session 
WIFECLOR, OfFSCHOOLOL Alls sna nan a hears Stes tt 
Director-of school of expression Weleiees vbca nt ae oe 
PVIFECLOLOL ICtIC tT HeAter ane ute: a satel aes Skee 


S 4H FA Se SH SH He SP DH NHWNX DAN 
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TABLE 20—Continued 


Kinds of Administrative Offices Number of Colleges 
and Titles of Officers Listing Such Officers 


Deans and directors of schools and divisions: —Continued 
Director of observatories: seis «He. ee 
Directorof laboratory (schools toa sone it ee 
Dean of college of engineering....................... 
Dean of college of pharmacy ..55 4). se cee 
Dean:of college of laws rane ee rk senna sd 


Ss & S&S BS & 


Secretaries: 
Secretary: to presidenGcuyi caer a, peek et as 21 
Secretary toifacultyin cam Gees ace ee ta he ear eee 17 
Secretary to president, secretary to faculty, and appoint- 
MENE SCCLELAEY arta ny how wii persis Sa ale rN ern I 


Personnel officers: 
Dear Of: Wormer aie sia iie a tet ee ee ay Vt gta alata a 30 


PIOGSeITECEOT aes et elon erate niin oe eae Shai 
Dist tga Oe ak Ce TN peak Ea aN PND 2 


Social director sai Mie eae yo Ream aa ena nt te 
Supervisor of dining-hall sine Ouven ) o ene Aceon et 
Dean of women and matron of hall.................. 
Dean ot Men and registrar. eon eee ee ete. 
Dean of men and assistant to president.............. 
Director of men’s halls 4:2), 5... aac om pe AE RON 9 9 
Preceptor of men’s dormitory.(). 32 eG a, saree 
Director of vocational guidance). ) oe a 
Adciyisen eri Wi Cla eae ae a paral tote lait h ead, 
Adviser Otay aw iG Aah oc Unt ae ea ca Aa oe ee 
Secretary ofustudent loan fund 26 pa sa annem 1 
Personne amicer ood cas abit ee pene ot du, 
Student Secretary cig 6 vin Vinpen eet eae yeaa ee ade 
Director of student employment..................... 
APDOIMtMENnt SECTetary «::!. pup rae ene and! aogier 
Secretary to president, secretary to faculty, and ap- 
PomMtMene Secretary 300 se ECL Uae I 


SH & BH SH SH FS SH SBS S SS FF RS OR OURehUmrehUWhahUultflUuntNUnflUCUlnflCOUlfpf UU 


Alumni and publicity agents: 
Alumni secretary c's s.h:0c 6 tea Gee ee eee es 
Secretary to president in charge of alumni records..... I 
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TABLE 20—Continued 


Kinds of Administrative Offices Number of Colleges 
and Titles of Officers Listing Such Officers 


Alumni and publicity agents:—Continued 
ASSISLANU aH SECICUALY on « uc aise Rive ion cme ete oli s 
PTD ELC URCIDE COOP pili 2AUL s asicc mela ple eu EMER te cneae a 
WMirector ol NEWS SETVICE! fe sl aie eae eee ee 


a it 


Treasurer and business manager...................+- 
IS UBINBSS MAD AVENE g Mec a) 1h a 8k Stead let Leen ERA 
IDS MOSS COClelan yr i. Uc mk UNO N On ke eu Gye Un. Gero ninenae 


CET EL OMGE aurea teks rae as a pen eiliyia-cl Viet aaa nia Meee OME 
bog sbeserh gb ec Niee 400 3 Beale S'S aie bat ooh ah bk ONE aN iN i 


EIRECHUIVE SECTELALY 1050s as eee Peele Meats rele aM 
Manager ol: bookstores: een eeR? set. a kl the 
Vice-president and ‘auditory; Jatietane 8 mts ie 
DOCTELALY semen are ON Ms br tinen le. Cae Hee cara Ee OM 
Secretary of corporation and business manager........ 
PVCCOUM EAT Gar aAt ety pay aioe Maoke ie ue At oe Berean 


Vice-president’ mn charge of finance... . 8... cs ens: 
INGRISthAL ANG DIYsal thus tal) aire arta ot rts ta 
Wang Gen Ol tarnl PYODELLICS cise y oe alee Lge ee has 


SH ee FH HH HH HR HH NHD ND NHW Hh AH HR GT C}DHND 


Financial promotion agents: 
Micliicecretany Mani turers eu pod sonnet murcdben. aes 
Director of promotional service os .248<g4 ads oenlea oe 
Field secretary and treasurer of annuity fund......... 
Ticidtagen tina kee ea Mae mmm ote Ue 
HinanciaPapentey We Ryton ye We Rn UM Amun fae jo 
Endowment secretary tier pies viata ey ects 2-0 4 
SpecigTEpresentativer ns “soles cei te sd 


SH S&S He BH & DW 


Supervisors of buildings and grounds: 
Superintendent of buildings and grounds............. I 
Superintendent of buildings? 77 20 AS eee e eae 
Superintendent of:power plant....:.......50.....04. 
CHICH CHOICE Set isa ta cere Be reco Des Gu ner cue Guu Mn 
Mandscape Pardener. ceo rele aus | ite ae en 


Ss = FS eS b&b 
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found in all but two of the thirty-four colleges admitting women students. 
Other officers appearing less regularly are the dean of men (found in only 
eleven of the colleges admitting men students), the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds (in fifteen colleges), and the promotional agent (in 
seven colleges). 

These tabulations show that there is no common pattern of internal 
administrative organization in this group of thirty-five colleges. The usual 
administrative staff consists of a president, a dean, a registrar, a business 
officer, and a dean of women. Beyond these five, there is a fringe of other 
officers each of which is found in relatively few of the colleges. 


DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


An exhaustive survey of the duties performed by the several adminis- 
trative officers was not undertaken in the present study, although in each 
institution a general analysis was made of the distribution of administra- 
tive functions. The results of this study indicate the probability that, if 
enough colleges were visited, the range of duties performed by each of the 
major officers would be found to include the total scope of administrative 
responsibilities. In other words, if enough colleges are included, the deans 
will be found to be doing everything done by any administrative officer; 
the same will be true for the president, the registrar, and the business 
manager. For example, in one of the thirty-five colleges included in this 
study the registrar handles all the business affairs; in another, the chief 
executive officer cares for all the duties connected with the business office; 
in still another, the superintendent of buildings and grounds handles a 
part of the business matters, the remainder being cared for in the office 
of the president. 

Despite this wide variation in the range of duties performed by the 
several officers, it is possible to pick out for most of them a list of duties 
that are commonly attached to each office. The following lists show the 
responsibilities most frequently assigned to the offices of the president, the 
dean, the registrar, and the business officer. 


Duties of the President 


1. To act as executive officer of the board of trustees, charged with putting 
into effect its policies and regulations. 

2. To preside over meetings of the faculty. 

3. To act as executive officer of the faculty, charged with seeing that its policies 
and regulations are put into effect. 

4. To bear responsibility to the board of trustees for the satisfactory govern- 
ment and administration of the college. 


Io. 
If. 
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. To select a competent and harmonious teaching and administrative staff, 


and to recommend their employment to the board of trustees. 


. To make recommendations to the board of trustees on all matters pertaining 


to the promotion, demotion, and dismissal of members of the teaching and 
administrative staff. 


. To represent the institution to its constituency, to the general public, and 


in educational groups. 


. To prepare and carry out the annual budget for the operation of the college. 
. To make reports to the board of trustees, to the standardizing agencies, and 


to the constituency of the college. 

To assist as far as possible in raising funds for the support of the college. 
To maintain amity and unity of purpose among all members of the teaching 
and administrative staff, the board of control, the alumni, and the college 
constituency. 


Duties of the Academic Dean 


. To direct the educational activities of the college. 
. To act as chief adviser of the president in matters of college policy, par- 


ticularly in academic affairs. 


. To formulate educational policies and to present them to the president and 


faculty for consideration. 


. To direct attention of faculty members to changing educational thought 


and practice, particularly as they affect higher education. 


. To transmit to the president the budget recommendations for academic ac- 


tivities, after details have been worked out with department heads. 


6. To make reports relating to the work of the college. 


om 


. To supervise curriculums, courses, and methods of instruction. 
. To co-operate with heads of departments in the nomination of new members 


for the teaching staff, and to make suggestions to the president regarding 
the promotion, demotion, or dismissal of members of the faculty. 


. To assist in the recruiting of students. 

. To classify students and assign them to classes. 

. To study the progress and academic welfare of students. 

. To serve as chief disciplinary officer of the college. 

. To represent the college at meetings of educational associations. 


Duties of the Registrar 


1. To maintain academic records of all kinds. 
2. To handle all matters relating to personnel accounting. 


. To examine and pass upon the qualifications of students for admission to 


the college. 


. To direct the program of registering students in classes. 
. To prepare and supervise the time- and room-schedules of classes. 
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6. To check the credentials of all candidates for graduation and for the various 
honors connected with academic success. 
7. To serve as secretary of the faculty and of important faculty committees. 
8. To organize materials for statistical use. 
9. To prepare material for educational publicity. 
10. To edit the college catalogue and other official publications. 
11. To prepare reports of various kinds relating to personnel problems of stu- 
dents and faculty. 
12. To maintain a bureau of information. 


Duties of the Business Officer 


1. To collect all income due the college. 

2. To keep the financial accounts of the college. 

3. To maintain the records necessary for the effective control of the current 
operating budget. 

4. To purchase all supplies. 

5. To pay all bills. 

6. To assist in supervising the management of the endowment and other trust 
funds. 

7. To administer the program of temporary financial aid to students and the 
student loan funds, with the advice of a competent representative of the 
educational interests of the college. 

8. To supervise the management of the supplementary business activities 
maintained by the college. 

9. To supply such reports as are required by the president, the board of trus- 
tees, or other official agencies. 

10. To provide for the safekeeping and safeguarding of all money, securities, 
and valuable papers belonging to the institution. 

11. To supervise the operation and maintenance of the physical plant. 

12. To assist in the supervision of new building construction. 


A college should not be criticized adversely because it departs from the 
general pattern in its assignment of administrative duties. Responsibil- 
ities should be assigned to the person who can perform them best, regard- 
less of the manner in which this policy may disarrange the usual assign- 
ment of administrative functions. Thus administration in a college be- 
comes much more a matter of adaptation to personnel than a matter of 
adherence to formal principle. It is important, however, that the duties 
assigned each officer be somewhat related, and that duties which are very 
similar not be assigned to two different officers. 

Although the exact assignment of duties among the various officers is 
relatively unimportant, it is imperative that each person in the adminis- 
trative staff should know exactly for what duties he and every other officer 
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of the college are responsible. Failure to define clearly the duties expected 
of each officer is very likely to lead to confusion and inefficiency. It would 
be very much worth while for each of the colleges of this group to reduce 
to writing the list of duties expected of the several administrative officers. 
In this way undesirable overlappings can be avoided, and assurance can 
be given that each of the necessary administrative duties is clearly under- 
stood to be within the province of some responsible officer. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


The question of administrative organization concerns the relationship 
of the various officers to one another and to the board of trustees, and the 
manner in which the lines of responsibility descend from the board to the 
various subordinate officers. Although the administrative organizations 
of this group of colleges differ materially each from the other, and al- 
though a complete analysis will usually reveal a very complex situation 
even in a small college, it is possible to classify the organizations into two 
general types. The basis of this classification is the number of officers re- 
sponsible directly to the board of trustees. In one kind of organization, 
known as the “unit” type, there is only one officer of the college responsi- 
ble directly to the board, all the other officers being responsible to the 
board through this chief executive officer. 

The contrasting organization is known as the “multiple” type, in which 
two or more officers are independently responsible to the board. In the 
latter type of organization it is usual to find the president responsible only 
for academic matters, while the business officer is directly responsible for 
all financial affairs. Sometimes there is a third independent officer in 
charge of financial promotion, and occasionally there is an even larger 
number of persons directly responsible to the board. 

Examples of plans of administrative organization typical of institu- 
tions of this group are presented in Figures 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and o. 

Fourteen of the thirty-five colleges included in this study have the unit 
type of administrative organization. Of the twenty-one having the multi- 
ple type, thirteen have two officers directly responsible to the board, six 
have three co-ordinate officers, one has four, and one has five. The type 
of accreditation held does not seem to be a factor affecting the adminis- 
trative organization, the colleges on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities being rather evenly distributed among the two 
kinds of administrative organization. 

In every instance where the multiple type of organization is in effect, 
two of the officers directly responsible to the board are the president and 
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Vice-President and Financial Secretary 
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Fic. 8.—An example of the multiple type of administrative organization, with three officers independently responsible to the board, but a 


small measure of co-ordination in the office of the president—College of the Pacific. 
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the business manager. Other officers independent of the president in some 
of the multiple organizations are: treasurer, vice-president, field secre- 
tary (promotion officer), endowment secretary, and registrar. 

The question of the comparative effectiveness of the two types of ad- 
ministrative organization is a difficult one. Each type seems to be working 
very effectively in some of the institutions visited. The only examples of 
inefficiency because of friction in the administrative organization were 
found in colleges having the multiple type. It is obvious that the oppor- 
tunities for difficulty in the multiple type of organization are much larger 
than in the unit type. It appears that in the colleges where the multiple 
type of organization is proving effective it is because of the congenial rela- 
tionships of the personalities involved, rather than because of any inherent 
virtues in the system itself. 

It must be noted, furthermore, that in many of the colleges which have, 
according to their by-laws and statutes, a multiple type of organization, 
the actual practice tends to be that of the unit type. Thus, although the 
business manager may be co-ordinate with the president and equally re- 
sponsible to the board, he may confer and consult with the president to 
such a degree that he really becomes a subordinate officer. Under a strong 
president this is almost certain to be the case. It is conceivable that with 
a strong business officer, the multiple type of organization may tend to 
subordinate the president, the real policies of the institution being de- 
termined by the business officer. This situation had actually developed in 
at least two of the colleges surveyed. The interesting conclusion may, 
therefore, be drawn that the multiple type of administrative organization 
tends strongly in practice to become a unit type. 

One of the inherent difficulties with the multiple type of administrative 
organization lies in the impossibility of separating and disentangling the 
various duties and responsibilities. Separation is commonly attempted 
along the line of finance and educational activities; but almost every edu- 
cational policy has its financial implications, and almost every financial 
policy has its educational bearings. The members of the board are not 
usually in a position to judge the relative merits of proposals which may 
be wise financially and unwise educationally, or vice versa. There is need 
for an administrative officer whose vision embraces both the educational 
and the financial aspects of every question. It is only such a person who 
can give sound advice to a board of trustees on matters of policy. 

As a rule, the president’s financial judgment will be better than the 
business officer’s educational judgment. It thus appears that the unit type 
of organization, with the president placed in complete charge of all the 
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affairs of the college, both educational and financial, is preferable. Such 
an organization does not prevent the president from delegating to the 
business officer all the actual authority in financial matters; but it does 
prevent the bringing of proposals to the board which have not had ade- 
quate consideration from every point of view affecting the service of the 
institution. 

An example of the working of a multiple type of organization may be 
drawn from one of the colleges included in this study. In this institution 
the president by his own request is limited strictly to the educational side, 
and other officers are responsible directly to the board for all the business 
affairs. This college has run an annual deficit of approximately $75,000 
for the past few years. There has been an almost complete failure to add 
anything to the permanent funds of the institution, and relatively large 
amounts of undesignated funds have been transferred out of endowment 
and used for plant purposes and liquidation of indebtedness incurred 
through operating deficits. In an attempt to separate educational policies 
from financial matters, instructional salaries are fixed in an inflexible scale 
according to rank. The president determines the rank to be assigned each 
faculty member, and opportunities for salary promotion are limited to the 
occasions when a change is made in academic rank. The curricular offer- 
ings.in this college are far beyond the resources available for the satis- 
factory support of the program. A thorough analysis of the situation at 
this institution made it evident that the fundamental need was for a 
change in the type of administrative organization, with the provision that 
the chief executive officer be assigned complete responsibility for all phases 
of the program, both the educational and the financial policies being co- 
ordinated through the single administrative head. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the study of the various 
types of administrative organization indicate that the unit type generally 
is the more satisfactory.? In actual practice there is a strong tendency for 
the multiple types of organization to become similar to the unit type. It 
would be advisable for many of the colleges of this group to revise their 
by-laws, doing away with the multiple of organization which is therein 
set forth, and setting up a true unit type of organization which conforms 
with the actual practice of the institution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 


Table 21 presents data regarding the salaries of administrative officers 
in the colleges studied. One institution, Brothers College, is omitted 


™ For a further discussion of this point, see Reeves and Russell, College Organization 
and Administration (Board of Education of Disciples of Christ, 1929), pp. 65-66. 
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from this tabulation because its officers, with the exception of the dean, 
serve also as the administrative staff for Drew University. Five of the 
thirty-four colleges included in this study had no one occupying the office 
of dean at the time of the survey visit, and for that reason only twenty- 
nine deans are included. For a similar reason data are presented for only 
thirty-two business officers, twenty-eight deans of women, and twenty- 
one secretaries to the president. 


TABLE 21 


SALARIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES* 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES PAYING SALARIES WITHIN THE RANGE 
INDICATED FOR VARIOUS ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


ANNUAL SALARY 
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Median,f all colleges.| $6,000 $3,500 $3, 500 $2,450 $1,560 


* Brothers College not included, since the president and business officers serve for both Brothers College 
and the remainder of the Drew University organization. 


¢ Calculated from an ungrouped distribution. 


The data of this table show a wide range in the salaries paid for the 
various administrative officers at these colleges. Two of the presidents 
receive an annual salary of $10,000 or above, while there is one that re- 
ceives less than $3,000 (actually $2,500). The figures shown include a fair 
valuation for house rent and similar perquisites where received as a part 
of the remuneration for the office. The range in the salaries of deans is also 
large. One dean receives $5,500 or more annually, while another receives 
less than $2,500. The range in the salaries of business managers is the 
same as that of the deans, and the median salaries of these two officers 
are the same. There are two deans of women who are paid $4,000 or more, 
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while there are three who receive less than $1,400. There are four secre- 
taries who receive $2,000 or more, but there are five who receive less than 
$1,400. 

Relation of administrative salaries to size of enrolment and type of ac- 
creditation.—The wide range in the salaries paid the administrative offi- 
cers in these colleges suggests that it would be well to study the average 
salaries paid in colleges of various sizes and types. Table 22 presents these 
data. 


TABLE 22 


MEDIAN SALARIES PAtD CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
IN VARIOUS GROUPS OF COLLEGES 


SECRETARY 
PRESIDENT DEAN es rips TO 
Se PRESIDENT 
TYPE OF COLLEGE 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber |Median) ber |Median} ber |Median) ber |Median| ber /| Median 
of Salary of Salary of Salary of Salary of Salary 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
All colleges.......... 34 |$6,000 29 |$3,500 32 |$3,500 28 |$2,450 2x |$r,560 
A.A.U. colleges. ...., ny 6,900 3) 4,200 1790832000 I4 | 2,850 13 I,700 
Non-A.A.U. colleges. . T7 | 5,500 16) |. 3,200 I5 | 3,200 I4 | 2,025 8 | 1,470 
Colleges with enrol- 
ment of 700 or over. OV 75850 6 | 4,500 6 | 4,500 ip ll ec}ecoze.e) 5 I,900 
Colleges with enrol- 
ment of 400-699... 17 6,000 I3 3,800 I7 3,600 TAN 21550 II I,560 
Colleges with enrol- 
ment under 4oo.... EI 1} 15,000 TOW) 153,000 9 | 3,000 9 | 2,000 5 | 1,200 


This table shows that in the case of each of the administrative offices 
for which data are presented there is a marked tendency to pay higher 
salaries in the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities than in those which do not hold this type of accreditation. 
There is also a marked relationship between the size of the college and the 
average salary paid administrative officers. The colleges in the largest- 
sized group (those with 700 or more students enrolled) have the highest 
average salary for administrative officers, and those colleges in the small- 
est-sized group (fewer than 400 students) pay the lowest average salaries, 
this relationship holding for each of the five administrative officers with- 
out a single exception. The medium-sized colleges are in each case ap- 
proximately halfway between the two extremes. 

It will be noted that the ratios between the salary of the president and 
those of the other administrative officers remain surprisingly constant 
throughout this grouping. In the six groupings shown in the table, the 
median salary for deans is never less than 57 per cent nor more than 63 
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per cent of the salary of the president; the median salary for business offi- 
cers is always between 52 and 60 per cent of the president’s salary; the 
medians for the deans of women range between 37 and 42 per cent of the 
president’s salary; and the medians for the secretaries are from 24 to 27 
per cent of the president’s salary. 


TABLE 23 


RATIOS OF SALARIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS TO AVERAGE 
FACULTY SALARIES IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES* 


NuMBER oF INsTITUTIONS Havinc Eacu INDICATED RATIO OF SALARIES 
oF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS TO AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES 
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* Brothers College not included. 
+ Calculated from an ungrouped distribution. 


Ratio of administrative salaries to faculty salaries —The opinion has been 
expressed that the salaries of administrative officers, particularly the 
president, should bear a somewhat definite relationship to the faculty 
salary scale.t Table 23 presents data covering this point for three types 
of administrative officers—presidents, deans, and business managers. In 
this table, the salary of the administrative officer is expressed as a ratio to 


t Charles Franklin Thwing, The College President (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926), 
p. 214. 
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the average faculty salary at his institution. Thus in a college which pays 
its president $6,000 and which has an average faculty salary of $2,400, the 
ratio would be 2.5 to 1 ($6,000 divided by $2,400). A similar ratio is also 
presented for the average salary of all full-time professors. 

This table shows that there is no agreement in this group of colleges in 
the relationship which the salary of the president bears either to the aver- 
age salary of all full-time faculty members or to the average salary of all 
full-time professors. In two colleges the salary of the president is at least 
three and one-half times the average salary of all faculty members, while 
in another college it is less than one and one-half times the general faculty 
average. The range between the extremes of the ratios in the case of the 
average salary of full-time professors is almost as large. The typical situa- 
tion, as shown by the median, is for the president to be paid a salary which 
is approximately two and one-third times the average salary of all full- 
time faculty members, or two and one-sixth times the average salary of 
those who hold the rank of professor. 

The ratios of the dean’s salary to average faculty salaries show a much 
smaller range than was found in the case of presidential salaries. There 
are no colleges in this group that pay their dean twice as much as the aver- 
age faculty salary or more than one and three-fourths as much as the aver- 
age salary of professors. A considerable number of the group pay their 
deans less than one and one-fourth as much as the average salary of facul- 
ty members, but no college in this group pays its dean less than the aver- 
age salary of all full-time professors. 

The ratios of the salaries of business managers to average faculty sal- 
aries show a range almost as wide as was found in the case of the presi- 
dential salaries, and much wider than that found in the deans’ salaries. 
There is only one college which pays its business manager less than the 
average faculty salary, but there are six which pay this officer less than 
the average salary for professors. The extreme in the other direction is 
presented by one college which pays its business officer more than two 
and three-fourths as much as the average faculty salary. 

The variations found in the ratios of administrative salaries to average 
faculty salaries suggest a study of these ratios in colleges of comparable 
size and type. Table 24 presents these data. 

This table shows that in the case of each of these three officers the 
spread between their salaries and the average for all faculty members is 
larger in the institutions on the approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities than it is in the colleges which do not hold this type of 
accreditation, This principle does not hold in the case of the ratios of ad- 
ministrative salaries to the average salaries of those holding the rank of 
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professor, the differences in the average ratios in the two groups of col- 
leges, classified on the basis of accreditation, being small; in the case of 
deans and business officers, the median ratios are actually slightly larger 
in the colleges not on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities than they are in the colleges that hold national accreditation, 

There is a direct relationship between the size of the institution and the 
size of the ratios of the salaries of presidents and deans to the average of 
all faculty salaries. The spread between faculty salaries and the salaries of 
deans and presidents tends to be greater in the larger institutions than in 


TABLE 24 


MEDIAN RATIO OF SALARIES OF CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS TO 
AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES IN VARIOUS GROUPS OF COLLEGES 


PRESIDENT DEAN BUSINESS OFFICER 
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the smaller ones. This finding holds true for the ratio between the salary 
of the president and the average salary of professors, but does not hold 
true for the ratio between the salary of the dean and the average salary of 
professors. 

There does not seem to be any marked relationship between the size 
of the institution and the size of the ratio of the business manager’s salary 
to the average faculty salaries or professorial salaries. The medium-sized 
group of colleges is out of line on this point. 


ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION 


Academic officers.—The officers specifically charged with the responsi- 
bility of academic administration are the dean, the registrar, and the de- 
partment heads. The duties of deans and registrars have been discussed 
in a preceding section. 
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In many of the colleges the dean is one of the older members of the 
faculty. Appointment to this office, while not exactly a matter of senior- 
ity, has tended in such colleges to be limited to teachers long associated 
with the institution. In a few colleges the choice of a dean has been in- 
fluenced by teaching loads, the theory being that a teacher with a small 
load will have more time for the administrative duties of the deanship. 
The person assigned this office in such colleges will typically be a member 
of a department which attracts relatively few students. In other colleges 
there has been an attempt to bring into the deanship someone who is not 
only an able scholar in his own field but who has also been trained in the 
professional aspects of education, with special reference to the problems 
of higher education. This movement offers much promise, particularly 
as improved training facilities in the field of higher education become 
available. 

In several of the colleges the registrar is a high-grade clerk in the office 
of the dean. This seems to be a satisfactory and an economical arrange- 
ment for institutions which do not have a large enrolment. In other col- 
leges a member of the faculty serves as registrar, giving only a part of his 
time to the office, most of the routine work being performed by clerks. In 
two of the colleges the registrar serves as the chief financial officer of the 
institution. The larger colleges have a full-time registrar who is one of the 
major officers of administration. 

Departmental adminstration.—Department heads are usually charged 
with some administrative responsibility for the affairs of their own depart- 
ments.? In many of the colleges the status of department heads is exceed- 
ingly vague. One of the larger colleges insists that it has no department 
heads, every member of the faculty being on an equal status so far as 
direct responsibility to the president is concerned. On further inquiry, 
however, it appears that one member in each department is usually con- 
sidered responsible for such matters as arranging the budget and planning 
the schedule of classes, so that, in spite of the denial of the presence of de- 
partmental headships, some members of the faculty actually serve in this 
capacity. 

In other colleges the vagueness regarding departmental headships 
seems to arise from the failure to define clearly the status of departments. 
In such cases the lists of department heads fail to correspond with the 
lists of departments as published in the catalogues, the general tendency 
being to list more departments in the catalogue than are recognized in the 


‘For a discussion of the administrative functions of departments, see Reeves and 
Russell, op. cit., pp. 76-81. 
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list of departmental headships. Undoubtedly the fact that the standards 
of the regional accrediting associations insist upon higher qualifications 
for department heads than for other faculty members has something to 
do with the apparent conservatism in listing department heads. 

There is an evident tendency in many of these colleges to swing away 
from the departmental plan of organization in the direction of a divisional 
plan. Under this latter plan the subject-matter offerings are grouped into 
a few divisions—from four to seven is the usual number—and the depart- 
ments receive considerably less emphasis, or even disappear entirely. The 
administration of each division is in charge of a chairman, and the divi- 
sion becomes the responsible unit for administrative control. In a few col- 
leges, however, the introduction of the divisional plan has affected only 
the curriculum organization, and the divisions have not been recognized 
as a part of the administrative machinery. So long as the standardizing 
agencies insist upon the maintenance of eight departments as a standard 
for accreditation, it is necessary to retain, on paper at least, this minimum 
number of departments, even though the administrative and curricular 
organization of the college has actually been put upon a divisional basis. 

Faculty committees.—In all of the colleges included in this study the 
faculty is the legislative authority for matters dealing with the general 
academic affairs of the institution. This means that the determination of 
policies relating to academic matters is in the hands of the faculty. The 
duty of applying general policies to specific cases or individuals, commonly 
known as “administration,” is usually assigned to certain executive off- 
cers of the institutions, although many colleges depend to some extent 
upon committees of the faculty for administrative work. 

The number of standing committees of the faculty ranges from three 
in one college to thirty-three in another, the median for the entire group 
being seventeen standing committees. Figure 10 shows the relationship 
between the size of the institution, as measured by the number of stu- 
dents enrolled, and the number of standing committees of the faculty. 
Only thirty-four institutions are included in this tabulation, data not be- 
ing available for Simpson College. 

This figure shows that the average number of standing committees of 
the faculty varies directly with the size of the college, the larger institu- 
tions tending to have a greater number of committees than the smaller 
ones. 

A large number of the committees are maintained for administrative 
purposes, a plan which may be criticized adversely for several reasons. In 
the first place, the committee plan of administration tends to make diffi- 
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cult the fixing of responsibility for actions or for failure to act. In the 
second place, committee service if seriously carried out is time-consuming 
for faculty members. In the third place, the committee plan frequently 
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Fic. 10.—Number of standing committees of the faculty in colleges having various 
numbers of students enrolled. 


tends in actual practice to degenerate into action by one person, the chair- 
man of the committee. In the fourth place, committees appear to be much 
more vacillating in their decisions than is the case when administrative 
matters are handled by executive officers. 

Observations made in this group of colleges lead very definitely to the 
conclusion that administrative matters are usually better handled when 
specifically assigned to responsible executive officers than when handled 
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through committees of the faculty. As one college president expressed it, 
the most effective committee is a committee of one. Faculty members 
who have a flair for administrative work can well be named to part-time 
executive posts, where they will be held individually responsible for the 
duties assigned them. 

The counter-argument in favor of the use of faculty committees for ad- 
ministrative purposes has its basis in the supposed democracy of the dif- 
fused type of executive control. Some presidents have deliberately built 
up the plan of administering their institutions largely through faculty 
committees in order to overcome traditions of autocracy developed in pre- 
ceding administrations. Although instructors may well object to an auto- 
cratic type of control that is arbitrary and unreasoning in its decisions, 
experience with the teaching staffs of many colleges leads to the conclusion 
that faculty members, in general, are not interested in assuming the bur- 
dens of administrative responsibility implied in the committee plan. Most 
capable faculty members prefer to confine their activities to the classroom 
and to scholarly research and writing, leaving to other competent hands 
the burdensome details of applying policies to specific cases. 

These criticisms of faculty committees for administrative purposes do 
not imply that all faculty committees are subject to the same objection. 
There is a clear place for committees of the faculty to deal with matters 
of policy formation. For the most part committees of this sort will be 
temporary, rather than standing committees, and will be discharged upon 
the completion of the task assigned. On a few matters, such as curriculum, 
standing committees to deal with questions of policy may be necessary. 

There is one type of administrative committee which seems to be justi- 
fied—a committee on discipline. In the case of this administrative duty 
there is a real advantage in a diffusion of responsibility and in the removal 
of the administration of justice from possible bias on the part of any one 
person. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ATHLETICS 


The problem of the administrative control of athletics is a vexing ques- 
tion in many American colleges. If the recently issued report by the 
Carnegie Foundation’ is fairly representative of conditions over the 
country as a whole, it must be concluded that the group of thirty-five 
colleges included in the present study have, in general, somewhat better 
than average conditions in their administration of athletics. Although 
many of the abuses pointed out in the Carnegie report were found in one 


* Howard J. Savage, American College Athletics, Bull. 23 (New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1929). 
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or more of the thirty-five colleges, there are only three or four in the entire 
group in which the athletic situation at the time of the survey visit was 
subject to serious adverse criticism. The unsatisfactory conditions found 
related to such matters as the control of the athletic program by outside 
agencies, the subsidization of athletes, restriction of the program to inter- 
collegiate competition, undue domination by the athletic coach, unethical 
recruiting, failure to handle the finances of the athletic program through 
the regular college officers, failure to maintain an adequate check on the 
expenditures for athletic purposes, and direct payment of a part of the 
salary of coaches by persons outside the college group. In most of the 
colleges to which these criticisms apply, steps have recently been taken 
to reorganize the administration of athletics, and the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions are being removed. 

The question of the purity of athletic conditions in colleges is an impor- 
tant one from the standpoint of the future of amateur sport. The Carnegie 
report, to which attention has already been called, presents an excellent 
treatment of this topic. The present discussion is more directly concerned 
with the effect of athletic conditions on the college than with their bearing 
on the future of amateurism. From the standpoint of the effect of the 
athletic situation on the college itself two important phases of the prob- 
lem may be distinguished: (1) the pressures which are brought to bear 
upon the academic organization by the athletic program; (2) the effect 
of the athletic program on the general tone of the institution. 

The wisdom of assigning responsibility for the control of such a techni- 
cal matter as college athletics to the faculty and administration of the 
college is sometimes called into question. Townspeople and alumni fre- 
quently get the idea that if they were allowed to manage the athletic 
affairs of the college—select the coaches and determine their rate of re- 
muneration, schedule the games, collect the gate receipts, and disburse the 
funds—the teams representing the institution would win more games, the 
prestige of the college would be greatly increased, and the spectators would 
have more interesting contests to watch. The motives of those who would 
make such a suggestion are usually entirely sincere; they consider them- 
selves generous in their offer to take the burden of managing athletics off 
the shoulders of a college administration which seems to them incompe- 
tent to handle such a technical problem. 

One of the colleges included in this group had received, shortly before 
the survey visit, a proposal of this sort from a group of prominent citizens, 
headed by the mayor of the city and including many warm friends of the 
college. This group naively proposed that they would select the coach for 
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the college, would fix his salary and take the responsibility for raising the 
funds necessary to pay him, would attend to the scheduling of games, 
would collect the gate receipts, and would either make up from their own 
pockets any deficits or, if income was larger than expenditure, pay the net 
surplus over to the college. The college had not had successful athletic 
teams for several years, and the group of citizens were entirely unselfish 
in their proposal to take over the management of athletics in an effort to 
improve the athletic standing of the institution. 

It is axiomatic that the college exists for the giving of education to - 
young people, and that no influence should be allowed to distort the aca- 
demic program. At the same time it is clear that the athletic program can- 
not be handled as a thing apart from the academic program. The two are 
so closely related at innumerable points that almost every policy in one 
program has an effect of some sort upon the other program. In fact, some 
would go so far as to say that athletics is an integral part of the academic 
program. It therefore follows that a divided control is administratively 
_ unsound; the same agency should be in charge of both the athletic and the 
academic program. The outside group usually has no interest in managing 
the academic program, even if it could be admitted that the academic 
program might benefit by outside control. The only logical solution is to 
put the control of both the athletic and the academic programs in the 
same hands, namely, the faculty and administrative staff of the college. 

The argument for faculty control of athletics is thus seen not to be 
based on any peculiar competence of the faculty for the handling of this 
problem but rather upon the impossibility of separating athletic policies 
from academic affairs, granting the absolute necessity for control of aca- 
demic affairs by the faculty. The cogency of this argument is recognized 
both by regional standardizing agencies concerned primarily with the 
academic standing of the colleges and by athletic conferences interested 
in fair and sportsmanlike competition. 

The use of the term ‘‘outside control” is not intended to preclude the 
seeking of advice on any point from persons not directly connected with 
the college and its administration. The college must, of course, remain 
sensitive in all its departments to public opinion and general social move- 
ments. The only argument here is that outside influence on the athletic 
program should not be greater than, or of a different kind from, that on 
academic policies, such as the amount of foreign language required for 
graduation, the establishment of new departments of instruction, the 
selection of textbooks to be used in courses, etc. On matters of this kind 
the opinion of townspeople, alumni, and students may well be accepted 
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for what it is worth, but no one would seriously recommend the delegation 
of the actual control of purely academic matters to any agency other than 
the faculty and administrative staff of the college. 

If the inadvisability of direct control of athletics by an outside agency 
be granted, there is still the question of control by indirect means. It 
should be obvious that this has all the disadvantages of direct outside 
control, and is even worse in that it is hidden and irresponsible. The only 
satisfactory solution of this problem is for a complete centralization of the 
control of athletics in the hands of the regularly constituted college au- 
thorities, with no opportunity for any outside influence in the manage- 
ment of athletics other than that which would normally be sought in the 
case of the academic program. The lodging of the final control of athletic 
policies in the faculty itself is an important step in obviating the possibil- 
ities of indirect pressures from outside sources upon officers of administra- 
tion. It is difficult for such pressure to make itself felt upon the entire 
faculty; and administrative officers, upon whom pressure might be effec- 
tive, thus have the opportunity to respond to self-constituted outside ad- 
visers with the unanswerable statement that the faculty as a whole de- 
cides all matters of athletic policy. 

A second phase of the relationship between athletics and the college ad- 
ministration is the effect of the athletic program upon the tone of the in- 
stitution. An unsatisfactory athletic situation almost inevitably affects 
the morale of students and faculty, and the whole institution becomes per- 
meated with an unwholesome influence. However well the college may 
succeed in concealing its violations of athletic standards from accrediting 
agencies or athletic conferences, the students and faculty are usually not 
blind to the truth of the situation. Such an atmosphere is equally as dele- 
terious in its effect upon academic standards as in its effect upon the moral 
tone of the institution. 

From the standpoint of the college, two things are important in the ad- 
ministration of the athletic program: (1) that the control be lodged in the 
faculty and its administrative staff, with no opportunity for outside in- 
fluence to affect the policies or their administration unduly in either a di- 
rect or an indirect manner; (2) that the conduct of the athletic program be 
honest and above board, so as not to constitute a source of baneful in- 
fluence on the general morale and tone of the institution. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


CAMPUS 


One of the distinctive features of the physical plant of the American 
college or university is the campus. The term generally includes both the 
land and buildings located thereon, and in some connotations has come 
to represent the very spirit of the institution. 

The size of the campus varies among the thirty-five colleges studied. 
Two institutions have only 7 and 8 acres, respectively, while there are 
two others each of which have in excess of 100 acres in the campus. The 
median institution has 35 acres, and three-fourths of the colleges have 
25 acres or more. One-third of the colleges have 50 acres or more in the 
campus. 

The campus sizes may be compared on the basis of acreage per student. 
On this point the institutions also vary widely, one college having only 1 
acre for every roo students, while another has more than one-third of an 
acre for each student. The median for the thirty-five colleges is 0.07 acre 
per student, or approximately 1 acre for each 14 students. Three-fourths 
of the colleges have 0.05 acre or more per student, and one-fourth of them 
have o.12 acre per student. 

There are no scientifically validated standards of what constitutes a 
satisfactory size for a college campus. There must be a sufficient amount 
of room for a satisfactory placing of all the buildings that are needed, and 
also adequate space for recreational and athletic activities. In the case of 
a coeducational school, this usually means separate playing fields for 
men and women. A few of the colleges have added golf courses, thus in- 
creasing considerably the acreage necessary. 

For a college of five hundred students under present-day conditions a 
campus of 40 acres seems to be large enough to provide most of the neces- 
sary facilities, particularly if a golf course is not included. Almost half 
of the colleges studied have a campus of this size or larger. The difficulty 
of foreseeing future needs for expansions makes it imperative for the col- 
leges to hold even more land for campus development than may seem 
immediately necessary. Many educators believe that the future trends 
in recreational activities for colleges will demand an even larger campus 
than has been considered satisfactory in the past. The college which has 
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any expectation of expanding its enrolment should also give thought to 
the provision of adequate ground space. As a rule, it is much more eco- 
nomical to purchase the necessary land while the institution is relatively 
small than it is to wait until after the development of the college has re- 
sulted in an increase in the value of neighboring property. 

Two or three of the colleges having rather limited campuses are located 
in cities where the acquisition of a large amount of land would result in 
an almost prohibitive outlay. In some cases expansion of the present 
campus is almost impossible owing to cost of contiguous property. In one 
of the colleges surveyed, a new campus is being developed at some dis- 
tance from the present site in order to carry on the program of expansion 
which lies ahead. The suggestion was made in one or two other colleges 
for similar development. Other colleges are buying up contiguous prop- 
erty as opportunity offers, with the idea of ultimately adding it to the 
campus. 

One institution is using its endowment fund to buy income-producing 
properties situated in the direction of needed campus expansion. There 
can be no objection to this procedure so long as care is taken to replace 
in the endowment fund the purchase value of the property whenever it is 
developed for campus purposes, and so long as the properties produce a 
satisfactory rate of income. This plan not only provides for future expan- 
sion of the campus but also serves, for the present, to protect the college 
against undesirable neighbors, since the institution itself is the renting 
agency for the properties held in the endowment fund. 


TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


The thirty-five colleges studied have a total of 345 buildings of all 
kinds. Slightly less than half of these buildings are used for academic 
purposes, the remainder consisting of dormitories,’ dining-halls, gymna- 
siums, heating plants, residences, etc. Approximately one-fifth of the 
academic buildings are of stone construction, three-fourths are of brick 
construction, and the remaining 5 per cent are of frame construction. 
Buildings of fireproof construction are conspicuously rare. Even among 
the more recently erected buildings, there are relatively few that are of 
fire-resistive construction. The development of fireproof construction is 
one of the notable achievements in educational architecture during the 
twentieth century. It is unfortunate that greater advantage has not been 
taken of this type of construction in some of the newer buildings in the 
colleges studied. 

x A dormitory with some classrooms is considered an academic building in this 
tabulation. 
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DATES OF ERECTION OF BUILDINGS 


An attempt was made in each college to obtain information regarding 
the dates of the erection of the various buildings. This information was 
available for more than two-thirds of the buildings in the colleges stud- 
ied. There is one building in the group that was constructed prior to 
1800, and there is one that was constructed in the period between 1800 
and 1824. Three buildings still in use were constructed between 1825 
and 1849. The quarter of a century between 1850 and 1875 witnessed the 
construction of twenty-two buildings which are still in use in these col- 
leges, and approximately the same number were erected in the fifteen-year 
period between 1875 and 1889. More than two-thirds (69 per cent) of the 
buildings for which data are available have been constructed since 1900. 
The five-year period from 1920 to 1925 witnessed the construction of more 
buildings now in use than any ten-year period in previous history. Since 
1925 there has apparently been a slackening in the rate of new building 
construction. 

The fact that such a large proportion of buildings have been erected 
since the beginning of the twentieth century indicates in general a rela- 
tively satisfactory building situation. Unfortunately, in planning many 
of the buildings constructed during this period utilization has not been 
made of the latest information on educational architecture available at 
the time of construction. As a result, many of these buildings which are 
less than thirty years old are similar in design and construction to the 
type of architecture which prevailed in colleges a half-century ago. 

For the most part the recently erected buildings are either gymnasiums 
or dormitories. A number of the colleges, however, such as Baker Uni- 
versity, Brothers College, University of Chattanooga, Cornell College, 
DePauw University, Evansville College, Kansas Wesleyan University, 
MacMurray College, Oklahoma City University, Ozark Wesleyan College, 
College of the Pacific, College of Puget Sound, and Simpson College, have 
recently erected classroom or science buildings of excellent design. 


AESTHETIC EFFECT OF CAMPUS AND BUILDINGS 


A college or university has an obligation to maintain a standard of 
dignity in the construction of its academic plant which is not demanded 
ordinarily of public high schools or elementary schools. One of the im- 
portant contributions of the physical plant to the educational program is 
the aesthetic effect it creates. 

There are few of the colleges of this group which are free from criticism 
from the standpoint of aesthetic effect. Four colleges—University of 
Chattanooga, Oklahoma City University, College of the Pacific, and Col- 
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lege of Puget Sound—may be singled out as having harmonious and 
pleasing effects. In many of the colleges, however, there is a confusion of 
types of architecture, a clashing in the treatment of building materials, 
a failure to develop proper landscaping effects, or other deficiencies which 
seriously mar the general impression of unity and dignity that should 
pervade a college campus. Three of the institutions which have been re- 
ferred to above as having an unusually pleasing campus development 
have had the rare opportunity of building a new plant on a new location. 
It must be recognized that this opportunity cannot come to many of the 
colleges. In an established institution the development of a harmonious 
building arrangement is a matter requiring considerable time. The adop- 
tion of a unified type of architecture and of a continuing campus plan, 
which will remain unchanged through succeeding administrations of the 
college, is necessary in order that the campus in its ultimate development 
may be both educationally and aesthetically satisfactory. Only a few of 
the colleges have adopted a campus plan looking toward the future devel- 
opment of the institution. It would be well if each of them would prepare 
a plan to govern, in a general way, the erection of future buildings. 


VALUE OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


Table 25 shows the total value of plant, the value of dormitories, the 
value of the academic plant, the value of the academic equipment, and the 
value of grounds in the thirty-five colleges. In collecting the data for this 
table, the original costs were used as the basis of value wherever these 
figures were available. In the case of the buildings for which cost data 
were not available, appraised values were used. 

This table shows a large range among these institutions in the value of 
the total plant. The colleges on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities have, in general, more expensive plants than those 
not on this list. 

Table 26 presents data regarding the value of the plant per student. 
The data of this table are obtained by dividing the valuations presented 
in Table 25 in each case by the annual carrying-load of students for the 
year in question. 

This table shows that the colleges on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities have, in general, a somewhat more valuable 
plant per student than the colleges not on this list. A large part of this 
difference comes on the item of value of academic buildings per student, 
although there are also relatively large differences on all the other items. 

Table 27 presents data showing the relationship between the size of the 
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TABLE 25 
VALUE OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGEST 
Institution er (ned psi") ror meriega Re 

*Ohio Wesleyan{...... 1929-30|$2, 468, 942/$1 , 227, 481/$433 , 815|$663, 598|$144,048 
PIpREAuW Sas) Vcr) ae 1929-30] 1,961,279] 618,491] 360,498) 845,241] 137,049 
pelleghemy en cers. oh ares 1928-29] 1,761,320] 580,000] 161,000] 755,312] 265,008 
TA WICNOCE Sahu gt eas 1928-29] 1,613,134 840,925] 215,102] 344,583] 212,524 
Baldwin-Wallace......|1929-30] 1,368,188] 664,180} 170,909] 404,259] 128,840 
ME ACUIC eh tie. uence ee 1929-30] 1,338,521 727,266] 191,520] 244,222] 175,504 
*Dickinson}.........../1928-29] 1,338,000] 704,000] 135,000] 249,000] 250,000 
IOD TRG Grek atin 1928-29] 1,259,927] 730,708] 144,293] 330,121] 54,805 
TC hattanoowa oo. es... 1928-29] 1,155,000] 418,000] 112,000] 25,000] 600,000 
Ohio Northernf...... 1929-30] 1,061,212] 844,084] 129,128] 13,000] 75,000 
*Tllinois Wesleyan{. . ../1929-30| 982,630] 635,100] 163,200} 73,800] 110,530 
*Mount Unionf{....... 1929-30] 878,531] 334,499] 203,350] 190,427) 150,255 
*MaeWMUItTay... 6. .o6 : 1929-30] 869,090} 397,071] 132,722] 242,693} 96,604 
*Morningside||......... 1928-290] 743,459| 266,781) 81,269] 289,989] 105,420 
BC OMMCUAN tT honk eae 1928-29] 709,394] 411,482] 121,922] 105,721| 70,269 
*Willamettet.......... 1929-30] 701,432] 263,568] 52,864] 135,000] 250,000 
ELAM OO Le aiaid he aceks 1928-29] 700,367] 269,046] 71,240] 231,208) 128,873 
Iowa Wesleyan{...... 1928-29] 700,000] 405,000] 72,250] 122,750] 100,000 
Nebraska Wesleyan. ..|1929-30} 688,952] 401,832] 172,120]........ II5,000 
PaIPeL SOUS ou) apne 1929-30] 678,857]  436,455| 81,876] 10,721] 149,805 
TE VADSVILLE oicnie ewan ant 1920720) (O54, STOlan) 425.702, TIO; S45) i. os 118,473 
Southwestern........./1929-30| 621,420] 430,664) 71,356] 87,000] 32,400 
Oklahoma City}...... LOZO-2Oh VOCOTT 7]. | ASOLOS2) OS) 790) a bse es 64,356 
iN oh a 1929-30] 600,985} 383,641] 155,145] 14,223] 47,976 
DrOUners waa. ae 1929-30| 574,583] 449,667] 71,366] 29,800] 23,750 
*oimpsont.... 24.4.4 1928-29} 558,941] 349,792] 57,499] 74,750] 76,900 
Dakota Wesleyan.....|1928-29] 535,541 318,776] 64,745] 103,835} 48,185 

West Virginia Wesley- 

Ce ey ete A eee 1929-30] 478,251 192,082} 64,300] 146,907] 74,962 
Kansas Wesleyan...../1929-30} 444,784] 243,413) 62,283| 77,836] 61,252 
Ozark Wesleyan{..... 1928-29| 377,785 20a OOT IIS 7 GOL es avr yak 56,863 
RMGR Eve etc. d Laaed 1928-29] 325,200] 162,000] 14,700] 93,500] 55,000 
Central Wesleyant....|1928-29] 293,900] 136,000] 47,900] 60,000] 50,000 
McKendreef......... 1929-30] 254,900] 100,500] 34,400] I10,000] 10,000 
Intermountain{...... 1929-30| 232,693 80,700] 29,317] 109,000] 13,676 
OOUIRE (aiais ea ab allt 1929-30] 146,100 62,500 ,000} 67,600] 10,000 

Median, all colleges}....... $ 700,000/$ 405,000)}$ 85,7809|$105,721|$ 96,604 

*Median, A.A.U, col- 

POD OR Gr Remi (ou ts fh ne 982,630] 418,000] 144,293] 242,693] 137,049 
Median,non-A.A.U. 
COUMCTES EA cag Aaa diddy, 550,062] 360,304; 68,051] 72,718] 59,058 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


{ Original costs are used where data are available. 


t Appraisal values are used for some or all of the buildings, because costs are not available. 


§ School of Music buildings are not included. 


|| Women’s Residence Hall, which is owned by a holding company, is included. 
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TABLE 26 


VALUE} OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT PER STUDENT FOR 
THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Fiscal Total Academic | Academic | Dormi- 


Institution Year Plant Buildings |Equipment] _ tories Grounds 
PSTOEUEDS CaN is eae ewe 1929-30] $8,077 | $7,020 | $r1,115 | $ 465 | $ 371 
Baldwin-Wallace.........]| 1929-30] 3,034 | 1,473 379 896 286 

mC mattamoogae ski... 4 1926-20] \SyOR zn O07 204 O68 75 
PEE STEN Va Uuvaneni as see ine 1928-29] 2,960 975 DTT! 'te200 445 
RViac MIUtraAyliie\eiy es 2 ee 1920-20) 2) 4030 ty, 125 376 688 274 
‘Dickinson; 20.2.2... sb 11928-2010 (24 sgune iT, 202 247 457 459 
Iowa Wesleyan{.........| 1928-290] 2,147 | 1,242 222 376 307 
RUAWICNCE. hb. cai ee 1928-201, 2,00501) 11,077 295 441 272 
PCAC KN. cy\.) Wns SR aany 1929-30| 1,836 998 263 ets 240 
eNrount Union fy. 0) aioe 1929-30| 1,830 696 424 307 eae 
vl SES 001 01 «Rae ia Mera 42 1928-29] 1,769 679 180 584 326 
*Tllinois Wesleyan{....... 1929—30) 5,745. |r, 128 290 530 196 
FMD ION Lee ees 1928-29] 1,676 972 192 439 73 
Ozark Wesleyant........ 1928-20) 1.057) |) 1, 154 DSA Peete ee 249 
Evansville). oie We 1928-29| 1,649 | 1,072 2d ie A We 298 
Dakota Wesleyan........ 1928-29] 1,504 949 193 309 143 
Intermountain{......... 1929-30| 1,541 pan 194 721 QI 
Central Wesleyan{....... 1928-29] 1,539 712 251 314 262 
West Virginia Wesleyan. .| 1929-30] 1,481 595 199 455 232 
Kansas Wesleyan........ 1929-30] 1,453 795 204 254 200 
Union fn ye ee ho 1928-29] 1,433 714 65 412 242 
*Comnel ehh au teen ines 1928-29] 1,427 828 245 213 IAI 
*DePatweinsureie oe 1929-30| 1,416 447 260 610 99 
“Ohio (Wesleyan tye"... 1929-30] 1,383 687 243 372 81 
*Willamette tines hc: 1929-30] 1,370 515 103 264 488 
*Bakerl Qaynverc gene n ss 1929-30] 1,304 832 337 Br 104 
Ohio ,Northerniit cine) £O20-30) li /2, 203 941 144 14 84 
Gooding aang nein wee 1929-30] 1,IAI 488 ny) 528 78 
southwestern 2) ne mn 1920-30) °1,, 106 766 127 155 58 
Puget’ Sounds Qui nee. 1929-30] 1,102 709 $36 HY 243 
*Morningsidelien ens nas i .| 1928-29] 1,071 384 117 418 152 
Nebraska Wesleyan...... 1929-30] 1,052 613 BOS Whee 176 
McKendreegoiin aaa 1920-30) 1,012 3909 137 436 40 
*Simpson (ures ean ae 1928-29 979 613 IOI 131 134 
Oklahoma’ City 270 ote 1928-29 683 515 OOM Ones We 
Median, all colleges...|........ $1,530 | $ 705 | $243 1 $ 37214 232 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
lemesy iA ea etre ade sta kk ER. gAS 832 260 3907 240 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
colleges.7)/iisian enya ares Bia 1,467 740 197 312 216 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 

+ Original costs are used where data are available. 

t Appraisal values are used for some or all of the buildings, because costs are not available. 
§ School of Music buildings are not included. 

|| Women’s Residence Hall, which is owned by a holding company, is included. 
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student body and the per capita investment in plant. In constructing 
this table, the colleges were first divided into three groups on the basis of 
enrolment; and then the averages of the per capita investments for the 
total plant and the various component parts of the plant were computed 
for each group. 

It will be observed from Table 27 that there is an important difference 
in the average per capita value of total plant among the colleges of vari- 
ous sizes. The colleges with fewer than four hundred students have, on 
the average, almost 50 per cent more per student invested in plant than 
the colleges with over seven hundred students. The colleges with enrol- 
ments between four and seven hundred have an average investment per 
student in plant approximately halfway between that of the colleges 
that are larger and those that are smaller than the institutions of this 


TABLE 27 


PER CAPITA VALUE OF TOTAL PLANT, ACADEMIC BUILDINGS, 
ACADEMIC EQUIPMENT, DORMITORIES, AND GROUNDS IN 
COLLEGES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


AVERAGE VALUE PER STUDENT OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS | NUMBER OF 


ENROLLED COLLEGES F . : 
Total Acad Academic Dormi- 
Plant Buildings EAGioMcAL tories Grounds 
700 aNd OVER... 66 6% 6 $1,401 | $ 773 $202 $313 $113 
KS OOO) apa cee ee 17 1,796 866 244 350 330 
WBGET AGO whee cis 2 12 25hes I, 307 263 356 209 


group. Inspection of the buildings and equipment of these colleges leads 
to the conclusion that the difference is not reflected in the quality of 
plants in the smaller institutions; in fact, if there is any difference on this 
point, the larger colleges in general seem to have better plant provisions 
than the smaller ones. The data unmistakably lead to the conclusion 
that the small college must necessarily have a larger investment per 
student in plant than the large institution, if the educational service of the 
two is to be on a par. 

It will be noted that this principle of a more expensive plant in the 
smaller institutions holds good for two of the subdivisions of the plant 
but does not hold good for the other two subdivisions. The size of the 
enrolment is even more important in its effect upon the value per student 
of academic buildings than upon the value of the total plant. The small 
colleges (those under four hundred enrolment) have almost double the 
amount of investment per student in academic buildings that is found 
in the large colleges (those over seven hundred enrolment). To a smaller 
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degree the same relationship holds for the item of academic equipment. 
The small colleges have approximately one-third more per student in- 
vested in academic equipment than the large colleges have. In each case 
the medium-sized group of colleges has an average investment per stu- 
dent between the two extremes. 

Figure 11 shows graphically the relationship between the size of the 
enrolment and the average per capita value of academic buildings and 
equipment. 

On the other two points, value of dormitories per student and value of 
grounds per student, the only consistent trend is for the large institutions 
(those over seven hundred enrolment) to have a smaller investment than 
the small colleges (those with less than four hundred enrolment). The 
middle group (those with enrolments from four to seven hundred) in 
both of these cases has an investment per student as high as, or higher 


6 colleges, each 
enrolling 700 or over $ 975 


17 colleges, each 
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12 colleges, each 
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Fic. 11.—Average per capita value of academic buildings and academic equipment 
in colleges having various numbers of students enrolled. 


than, that of the group of small colleges. In the case of dormitories, the 
explanation seems to lie in the variation in policy regarding the provision 
of housing accommodations for students. Some colleges tend to provide 
housing for larger proportions of their student bodies than other colleges, 
and the proportion of the enrolment accommodated in dormitories seems 
to be unrelated to the size of the institution. In the case of the value of 
grounds, the disturbing factor appears to be the unit value of acreage. 
A college located in a down-town district of a good-sized city (for example, 
the University of Chattanooga) will have a high valuation on its grounds. 
On the other hand, a college in a village or small city will not need a large 
investment to provide a very satisfactory campus. 

The data regarding the value of plant per student must be interpreted 
with considerable caution in the case of individual institutions, owing to 
the fact that the basis of valuation is not the same in all of the colleges. 
The use of appraisal figures, which was necessitated by the absence of 
original cost data in some of the institutions, makes it difficult to draw 
any hard and fast conclusions regarding the value of the plants in indi- 
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vidual colleges. The use of group averages, as in Table 27, to a large ex- 
tent overcomes this difficulty, so far as general conditions are concerned. 
It seems fair to conclude that the small college must count upon a rela- 
tively large investment per student in academic buildings and equipment. 
The actual amounts needed for satisfactory service are certainly not less 
than the averages shown in Table 27. 


INSURANCE 


The necessity of carrying adequate protection against loss by fire needs 
no extended argument. A majority of the colleges studied have at some 
time in their history suffered serious losses of this type. Particularly in an 
institution with limited funds the carrying of insurance is an absolute 
necessity. 

Four of the colleges carry insurance protection to the extent of go per 
cent or more of the value of the plant; in only seven is 80 per cent or more 
of the plant valuation protected by insurance. In nine of the colleges the 
coverage amounts to less than 50 per cent of the total value of the plant. 
The folly of inadequate insurance protection should be evident. There is 
urgent need for careful attention to this matter in many of the colleges. 

Approximately half of the colleges studied carry their insurance on 
either the 80 per cent or the go per cent co-insurance plan. This plan is 
decidedly advantageous to the college. It provides a maximum of protec- 
tion at a minimum of cost. The colleges which are carrying their insur- 
ance under some other plan would do well to investigate the savings which 
can be effected by the adoption of the 80 per cent or the go per cent co- 
insurance plan. 

Other types of plant insurance are not uniformly carried by the col- 
leges. Only sixteen of the thirty-five institutions carry tornado insurance, 
and in only ten is boiler insurance in effect. Protection against risk of loss 
by tornado is not expensive and should be carried by all colleges situated 
in areas subject to this risk. Boiler insurance is also a necessity in all 
cases where the college depends upon its own heating plant. 

All of the colleges studied buy their insurance from local agents, this 
being the only method by which most of the big insurance companies deal 
with their clients. There is no question but that this method of purchas- 
ing insurance is costing the colleges of this group thousands of dollars 
every year through excessive costs for this protection. The local agent 
must, of course, be allowed his commission. An investigation made in 
1926 by the Association of College and University Business Officers of 
the Eastern States showed that the losses by fire over a period of years of 
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a group of fifty colleges and universities which co-operated in the study 
were only 4o per cent of the premiums paid for the same period. The 
conclusion drawn as a result of this investigation was that the insurance 
rates paid by colleges and universities were approximately 275 per cent 
higher than they should be compared with the average ratio of losses paid 
to premiums collected by insurance companies. 

No consideration was given in the investigation noted above to the 
opportunities of savings in selling costs for insurance companies if a group 
of colleges should purchase insurance on a co-operative basis. As most 
insurance companies now operate, the brokerage fees, which represent a 
large part of their direct selling costs, average approximately 20 per cent 
of the premiums collected. 

If the colleges of the group studied could pool their buying of insur- 
ance so as to save the brokerage fee, and so as to bring pressure to bear 
on insurance companies to make a proper adjustment of rates, the savings 
should aggregate approximately 50 per cent of the present insurance pre- 
miums paid. If co-operative purchasing of insurance does not seem feasi- 
ble, this group of colleges could well consider the advisability of forming 
a mutual fire insurance company, thus handling their own risks on a 
cost basis. The possible savings by this plan would amply justify its 
serious consideration. 


CHAPTER XII 
PLANT FACILITIES AND CONDITIONS 


In each of the colleges studied, a careful inspection was made of the 
entire physical plant. The members of the survey staff making this in- 
spection were usually accompanied by one or more of the officers of the 
college, and at the time of the inspection detailed criticisms were made 
verbally and suggestions were given for improvement. The present report 
attempts to summarize, in a general way, the criticisms of conditions 
which were rather commonly found in this group of colleges. 


CLASSROOMS 


The requirements for a satisfactory classroom in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are fairly well understood by educational authorities. 
There has been much less study of this matter at the college level. For that 
reason the colleges, in designing their classroom buildings, have not had 
available a satisfactory set of standards by which to plan their new con- 
struction. As a result, in most of the colleges some classrooms present 
more or less serious deficiencies from the standpoint of educational serv- 
ee! 

One of the important requisites of a satisfactory classroom is abundance 
of light. All too frequently this feature is neglected by architects, par- 
ticularly if the general type of the building construction demands the use 
of small windows for a satisfactory exterior effect. In elementary and sec- 
ondary schools it is generally understood that the light area of a classroom 
should be equal to not less than one-fifth of the floor area. It seems logical 
to suppose that this same standard should hold for college classrooms. 
Windows should be located on only one side of the room, and students 
should be seated to receive the light from the left. It is surprising to find 
the number of classrooms in this group of colleges in which the seating has 
been arranged to provide right-hand lighting. This is unsatisfactory, be- 
cause, as a student writes, his eyes must focus upon material that is cov- 
ered by the shadow of his hand. Light from the left avoids this difficulty 
and is now almost universally the rule in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

One of the primary principles of satisfactory classroom lighting is that 
students should not be seated so as to face a source of light. This is very 
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fatiguing on the eyes and undoubtedly results in educational inefficiency. 
In a few of the classrooms in some of the colleges of this group the seating 
is arranged so that students face one or more windows. Windows at the 
back of the room are less undesirable, but in this case the instructor must 
face the light, and the effect upon his vision is sometimes harmful. The 
only satisfactory plan is for left-hand, unilateral lighting. 

The classroom seats should be comfortable and durable. A number of 
the classrooms of these colleges are seated with old rickety chairs upon 
which generations of students have carved their initials, fraternity insig- 
nia, class years, etc. In a few of the colleges seating of a modern type is 
employed throughout, and the desks and chairs have been well cared for. 

A satisfactory blackboard is one of the requisites of a modern class- 
room. Formerly it was considered desirable to crowd into a classroom all 
of the blackboard space that could possibly be obtained. More recently, 
bulletin board space has come to be considered of equal importance, and 
there has been a tendency to make less use of the blackboard in instruc- 
tional procedures. The only satisfactory material for blackboards is slate. 
Several of the colleges have employed substitutes for slate, but almost 
without exception these have proved unsatisfactory after a few years. In 
the long run it seems that slate is the cheapest, as well as the best, material 
for blackboard purposes. 

The classrooms should be of ample size to accommodate the student 
enrolment. In the schedule of classes of the ordinary college there will be 
found a wide variation in the number of students enrolled. This would 
normally make it wise to provide some classrooms of relatively large size, 
a considerable number of average size, and others suitable for small groups 
of twelve or fifteen students. Almost never in these colleges are there 
found classrooms of the last-mentioned size. The classrooms seem to have 
been constructed on the theory prevailing in the elementary schools that 
all classes will be of a standard size, typically from forty to fifty students. 
As a result, a small class must meet in a room designed for three or four 
times as many students. Not only is there waste in the utilization of space 
from this process, but the actual instructional conditions are less congenial 
than would be the case if the small group had a small classroom in which 
to meet. It would seem desirable in future classroom-building construc- 
tion to provide a rather varied schedule of room sizes in order to meet sat- 
isfactorily the needs of college classes. 


LABORATORIES 


The science laboratories of this group of colleges on the whole are un- 
usually satisfactory. Almost without exception, every one of the colleges, 
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including even the weakest ones, have an adequate amount of science 
equipment for the courses which are being offered. It is true that many of 
the colleges do not have all of the equipment which they desire or which 
they would need if a more extensive program of science instruction were 
to be undertaken, but in general it may be said that excellent judgment 
has been used in this group of colleges in providing the science equipment 
and in limiting the offerings of science courses to the fields in which ade- 
quate laboratory equipment is available. 

One of the common criticisms of the laboratory rooms of colleges is the 
placing of desks with reference to the light. It is frequently found that 
desks have been so placed as to have one-half of the students face the 
light as they work at laboratory desks. By a simple rearrangement of the 
tables it is frequently possible to avoid this difficulty. This is a point 
which should be carefully watched in the planning of new buildings. 

Perhaps the most frequent complaint found in these colleges regarding 
the science laboratory facilities is related to the crowded conditions which 
prevail. The increasing popularity of science instruction has made un- 
usual demands upon the colleges for laboratory facilities, and the faculty 
members in the science departments of many of these colleges have ex- 
pressed the opinion that they are badly cramped for space. In several 
cases this condition is due to an unfortunate arrangement of the schedule 
of classes and laboratory sessions. It is obvious that where it is the policy 
to have all laboratory work in the afternoon periods, a college will need 
much larger laboratory facilities than if an all-day schedule of laboratory 
work is maintained. It would seem advisable, before extending the space 
assigned to science departments, to make every endeavor to meet the 
situation by a rearrangement of the class and laboratory schedule. 

The topic of laboratories should not be passed without commenting on 
the unusually excellent facilities provided in three or four of the colleges 
which have new science buildings. Among these may be mentioned the 
College of Puget Sound, the College of the Pacific, and MacMurray Col- 
lege. In the attention which has been paid to the minute details of plan- 
ning and construction the College of Puget Sound has one of the most thor- 
oughly satisfactory science buildings which the members of the survey 
staff have ever seen in a college of comparable size. 


OFFICES 
Two types of offices are necessary in a modern institution of higher 
learning. The first type is for the use of the administrative staff; the 
second, is for the use of faculty members. 
The administrative offices in this group of institutions are generally 
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adequate for the purposes for which they are used, and for the most part 
are relatively satisfactory in their layout and arrangement. A criticism 
applicable to a considerable number of these colleges relates to the location 
of the administrative offices. Ideally, the central administrative offices 
should be located in such a way that the casual visitor to the college will 
inevitably wander into the office upon first entering the campus. Several 
of the colleges have their administrative offices situated in out-of-the-way 
sections of the campus, on the second floors of buildings, or in some other 
location, so that it is difficult for one not familiar with the campus to find 
them. 

One of the necessary requirements in a college administrative office 
layout is a centralization of the office space. In several of the colleges the 
administrative offices are badly decentralized, the president’s office being 
in a different building from the dean’s office, the dean and registrar being 
in separate buildings or on separate floors of the same building. A co- 
ordination of the office assignments is necessary in order to facilitate the 
use of records. The various personnel officers, such as the dean of men, the 
dean of women, and the dean of the college, should have their offices 
grouped around the central records office, which is usually in charge of the 
registrar. The president and the officer in charge of finances should be so 
located as to be easily accessible to each other. The same holds true of 
the president’s office and the dean’s office. 

It has only been in recent years that emphasis has been given to the 
need for offices for faculty members. Because of this fact, in most of the 
older academic buildings there is an inadequate provision of office space 
for members of the instructional staff. A careful analysis of office facilities 
for faculty members was made in twenty-eight of the colleges studied. 
Table 28 presents data showing the percentage of faculty members of 
these institutions having various types of office arrangements. 

This table shows that in the typical college of this group, as represented 
by the median, approximately one-third of the faculty members are pro- 
vided with individual offices. The median situation is for slightly more 
than one-fourth of the instructors to be provided with offices in which two 
or more faculty members have their desks. This arrangement is much 
less satisfactory than the individual office, since students who come to 
confer with one faculty member interrupt the work of all who are in the 
same room. It is typical in this group of colleges for slightly more than 
one-fifth of the instructors to use classrooms for offices. This is a very un- 
economical use of space, since the classroom is not available for its major 
use when an instructor is occupying it for an office. In several of the col- 
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leges, some other type of office arrangement has been made for a few facul- 
ty members, such as the use of an administrative office, a private labora- 
tory, a cubicle in the library, etc. 


TABLE 28 


OFFICE FACILITIES FOR FACULTY MEMBERS IN TWENTY-EIGHT COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS HAVING VARIOUS 
OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS 


INSTITUTION 
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Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


In the median college approximately 5 per cent of the faculty members 
have no office arrangement whatever. It will be noted that the percentage 
of faculty members without any office arrangement varies widely among 
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this group of colleges. Eight colleges of the group have provided some 
sort of office arrangement for every faculty member, while three of the 
colleges have one-fifth or more of their faculty members without any office 
arrangement. 

There is real economy in providing satisfactory office space for all mem- 
bers of the faculty. If an institution is to individualize its educational 
program, suitable rooms must be provided in which teachers and students 
can meet for individual or small group conferences. To employ classrooms 
for such purposes is an uneconomical use of space. Furthermore, the 
small quarters of an individual office provide a more convenient place for 
these student conferences. Individual offices are also necessary for study 
and for the research in which faculty members should engage. It would 
seem desirable in many of these colleges to provide additional faculty 
offices through some remodeling of the present space. Any new academic 
building which is constructed should have ample provision for instruc- 
tional offices. 

DORMITORIES 


All but five of the institutions in this group find it necessary to provide 
some sort of dormitory facilities for their students. Four of the five col- 
leges which do not have dormitories are institutions which have only re- 
cently been established or which have recently changed their location and 
thus have not yet had an opportunity to provide residence halls. The only 
old established institution of the group which does not have dormitories 
is Nebraska Wesleyan University. With only one exception these five in- 
stitutions lacking dormitory facilities are located in large cities. 

In this group of colleges the provision of dormitory facilities for women 
students is much more common than the provision for men students. 
There are only five colleges which do not have some dormitory facilities 
for women, but one-half of the colleges have no men’s dormitories. 

The types of buildings utilized for residence halls range all the way 
from old residences converted to dormitory uses without much remodeling 
up to fine new fireproof buildings constructed especially for dormitory 
purposes. A considerable number of the colleges have provided for ex- 
pansion in their dormitory facilities by taking over buildings originally 
erected as residences. At the University of Chattanooga this type of 
building is the only one provided for dormitory purposes, and in a few 
other colleges a large part of the present housing accommodations are of 
this type. 

Data were collected regarding the utilization of women’s dormitories in 
seventeen of the colleges. Eleven of these seventeen have their women’s 
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dormitories occupied to go per cent or more of their capacity. Three of the 
colleges were, at the time of the survey visit, utilizing 50 per cent or less 
of their dormitory space for women. The general observation may be 
made that in several of these colleges more dormitory space for women is 
available than is needed for the present enrolment. In the case of one in- 
stitution, a serious mistake has been made in constructing a large dormi- 
tory without adequate inquiry as to the needs for dormitory facilities. 
Although this new dormitory accommodates approximately two hundred 
students, during the three or four years it has been occupied there have 
never been more than one hundred young women housed in the building. 

There seems to be a general tendency for colleges located in large cities 
to provide less dormitory space than is provided by colleges located in 
smaller communities. The fact that a large percentage of the student body 
of the colleges located in large cities are living at home, combined with 
the fact that rooming accommodations are usually more easily obtained 
in private homes in the large communities, makes the provision of dormi- 
tory facilities in such colleges less essential than in those located in the 
smaller communities. 

Six or seven institutions may be singled out as having unusually excel- 
lent dormitory facilities for women. Among those which may be men- 
tioned are Albion College, Baldwin-Wallace College, DePauw University, 
MacMurray College, Morningside College, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and the College of the Pacific. The dormitory at MacMurray College 
probably is the finest of any in this group. The men’s dormitories at De- 
Pauw University and the College of the Pacific are worthy of special men- 
tion. 

AUDITORIUMS AND CHAPELS 

Each of the colleges included in this study has made some sort of an 
arrangement for an auditorium or chapel. One or two of the colleges do 
not have satisfactory auditoriums on their own campuses but use, in- 
stead, neighboring churches. 

The majority of the auditoriums in use in these colleges are rather 
small. Some of them do not even provide seating capacity for the entire 
student body; and in only a few of the colleges are the auditoriums large 
enough for such occasions as commencement, popular lectures, etc. Some 
of the colleges use their gymnasiums for the few occasions in which a rela- 
tively large seating capacity is needed. The use of the gymnasium as an 
auditorium is an economical method of providing for this service, but for 
two reasons is somewhat unsatisfactory. In the first place, it is usually 
necessary to interrupt the program of physical education during the time 
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the gymnasium floor is seated for a public function. In the second place, 
the cost of placing and removing the chairs is considerable. Ideally, the 
college should have its own auditorium, and this should be large enough 
to provide a seating capacity considerably in excess of the number of stu- 
dents enrolled. 

A few of the colleges may be mentioned as having unusually satisfac- 
tory auditoriums. Among these are Kansas Wesleyan University, Okla- 
homa City University, Illinois Wesleyan University, Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, the College of the Pacific, and Lawrence College. The College of 
Puget Sound has a small, but tastefully arranged, auditorium. The Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga has an unusually attractive chapel; this, however, 
is used only for chapel purposes and is not arranged so as to serve as an 
auditorium. At the time of the survey lowa Wesleyan College had almost 
completed the remodeling of its chapel building. With the completion of 
this work this college will have a very satisfactory chapel and auditorium. 


GYMNASIUMS 


In the typical college of this group the gymnasium is the best and new- 
est building on the campus. In general, the gymnasiums are relatively 
better than such facilities as classrooms, laboratories, auditoriums, etc. 
On the whole, better judgment has been used in planning the gymnasiums 
than in almost any of the other units of these colleges. Criticisms of the 
gymnasiums, therefore, apply to a relatively few institutions. 

In a few of the colleges the gymnasium floors are too small for a modern 
program of physical education. In a few cases seating capacity is inade- 
quate, and in some instances the shower- and locker-rooms are insufficient 
for the present student body and the program of work attempted. 

The rather general criticism may be made that gymnasium facilities for 
women students are decidedly inferior to those for men. Very few of the 
institutions have separate gymnasiums for women. Instead, the women 
students are allowed to use the gymnasium at hours when the class work 
for men students is not scheduled. In only a few of the colleges are the 
shower- and locker-room facilities for women students on a par with those 
for men. 

ATHLETIC FIELDS 


The recent interest in college athletics has resulted in the acquisition of 
rather satisfactory athletic fields by practically all of the colleges of this 
group. Several of the institutions have concrete stadia and have provided 
flood lighting for night football games. In general, the criticism may be 
made of the athletic fields that they have been developed almost wholly 
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for the use of the football teams. Playing space for other games is rela- 
tively inferior. An exception might be made in the case of running tracks, 
however, which are usually fairly satisfactory. As in the case of gym- 
nasiums, playing fields for women students have not been provided as 
satisfactorily as those for men students. 

It has already been pointed out that many colleges are finding it ad- 
visable to add a golf course to their equipment for physical education. The 
development of such a project not only increases the amount of space 
needed but at the same time increases enormously the cost of upkeep. In 
view of the modern development in physical education, by which it is 
considered a function of the college to prepare students for participation 
in such sports as they will engage in after college days are over, it would 
seem that the development of facilities for golf will almost necessarily be 
forced upon the better colleges in this group. 


MUSIC BUILDINGS 


Practically all of these colleges offer some instruction in music. The 
advantages of a separate building for this work are numerous. This de- 
partment is usually somewhat of an annoyance to the other departments 
unless the work is located in a separate building. Not only is there the 
matter of sound interference, but students are coming and going at all 
hours; and in general the presence of this department in an academic 
building is unsatisfactory. In most of the colleges the work in music is 
housed in a separate building. Two of the colleges—lIllinois Wesleyan 
University and Ohio Northern University—have especially satisfactory 
buildings. Both of these are new, a part of the funds for their erection 
having been obtained through the Presser Foundation. In most of the 
colleges, however, the music departments are housed in old buildings 
which have not been especially designed for this purpose. There are pecul- 
iar needs in the matter of soundproofing and space arrangement in a 
music building which make it very desirable to have a building especially 
designed for this purpose. 

INFIRMARIES 


Many of the colleges have no satisfactory arrangement for the care of 
resident students who become ill. Those which do make such provision 
typically set aside one room or a suite of rooms in the dormitory, desig- 
nating this space as the infirmary. A few of the colleges, such as Lawrence 
College, College of the Pacific, Ohio Wesleyan, and DePauw, haveseparate 
buildings for this purpose. The infirmary at the College of the Pacific is 
by far the best building of this type found on any college campus visited 
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by members of the survey staff. This building, which was provided 
through the generosity of a friend of the college, includes almost every 
type of equipment needed in a modern hospital. 

The colleges typically lack isolation facilities for the care of students 
suffering from contagious diseases. In a few cases isolation wards have 
been established at the dormitory. These need to have separate outside 
entrances and should be completely self-contained, with their own kitch- 
ens, baths, and nurses’ rooms, as well as beds for patients. 

A few of the colleges have made arrangements with neighboring hos- 
pitals for the care of students who are ill. In case satisfactory hospital 
facilities are available, such an arrangement constitutes a very satisfac- 
tory method of caring for serious cases of illness. It does not, however, 
obviate the need for a local infirmary under the control of the college for 
the care of students who are not sufficiently ill to require extensive hos- 
pitalization. 


SOCIAL ROOMS 


Social rooms for students in this group of colleges are typically pro- 
vided in the dormitories. These are available in general only to dormitory 
students. Students whose ‘homes are in the community or who live in 
private rooming-houses thus do not have available satisfactory facilities 
for social life, although in one or two institutions such rooms have been 
provided for students not living in dormitories. Perhaps the best example 
of this type of development is that which is found at the University of 
Chattanooga. 

Relatively few of the colleges provide any sort of clubrooms for faculty 
members. Such facilities are becoming increasingly desirable, and colleges 
would do well to make some provision for them. The University of Chat- 
tanooga has recently opened a faculty club which meets this need in a very 
satisfactory manner. 


HEATING PLANTS 


There are in general three types of heating plants used in the colleges 
of this group: (z) the central plant which serves the whole campus; (2) 
separate heating plants in each building; and (3) local heating devices in 
the various rooms of the buildings. Willamette University is the only in- 
stitution employing the last-mentioned plan, and this method is used 
there only in the science building, each room of which is heated separately 
by wood-burning stoves. In a few of the colleges a semicentral type of 
heating plant has been developed whereby two or more buildings are heated 
from a single plant located in one of the buildings. Thus, on the entire 
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campus there may be two or three such heating plants. In general, it has 
been found that the central type of heating plant is more economical of 
fuel, more satisfactory in its operation, and cheaper in the long run than 
the plan of heating by means of local plants in each of the buildings. 

Only a few of the colleges have provided thermostatic control for their 
heating systems. There are now available types of thermostatic control 
which are relatively inexpensive to instal and which will result in con- 
siderable saving in fuel. The thermostat can be arranged to turn the heat 
on and turn it off at various times in such a way as to cut down the fuel 
consumption during the hours in which the buildings are unoccupied. 
Within the past two or three years MacMurray College has added three 
new buildings to its plant, almost doubling its total cubature. At the same 
time thermostatic control was installed. The college authorities were sur- 
prised to find that the total fuel bill, even with the added cubature, has 
been no greater than it was before the addition of the new buildings. Al- 
bion College has also demonstrated the economies in a thermostatically- 
controlled heating system. 

Almost every conceivable type of fuel is used in the colleges of this 
group. The great majority burn coal. A few are so situated that they find 
it advisable to burn natural gas. In two or three cases oil is used as fuel. 
One college relies almost wholly on wood as a fuel. In two cases heat is 
purchased from a local public service corporation. 


FIRE HAZARDS 


The lack of fireproof construction in the buildings of these colleges has 
already been pointed out. This lack makes it much more imperative that 
adequate attention be given to the elimination of fire hazards and to the 
provision of fire-protection equipment. 

One of the most common difficulties in this group of institutions is the 
failure to isolate sources of fire hazard by fire walls and self-closing fire 
doors. Particularly where the heating plant is not constructed as a sepa- 
rate building, there is especial need for care in the matter of isolating this 
source of hazard. It is comparatively easy in the construction of buildings 
to provide fire walls and self-closing fire doors in such a way as to separate 
from the rest of the building all sources of peculiar hazard. This would also 
involve such provisions as an asbestos curtain for the auditorium and de- 
velopment of separate rooms for paint shops, waste-paper storage, etc. 

A second rather common deficiency in the handling of fire hazards is 
the failure to provide adequate fire-protection equipment. Even in so- 
called “fireproof” buildings there is usually a considerable amount of 
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combustible furniture and equipment, and fire-protection equipment is 
therefore necessary in all types of buildings. The most important types of 
fire-protection equipment are chemical extinguishers and fire hose. In 
several colleges incipient fires in recent years have been checked by the 
use of such pieces of apparatus almost as soon as they started. There is 
no excuse for failure to provide equipment of this sort in every college 
building. Hand fire extinguishers should be placed in convenient locations 
on every floor of every building. Points of special hazard should be pro- 
vided with extra equipment. Fire hose should also be placed on each floor, 
with a sufficient number of outlets and an adequate length of hose to reach 
quickly and easily any portion of the floor in which a fire might be located. 

The science laboratories need certain additional fire-protection equip- 
ment owing to the danger from explosions, acids, and the use of open- 
flame burners. Heavy blankets are one of the best types of fire-protection 
equipment for science laboratories. Modern laboratories also have over- 
head showers so located as to be quickly available in case the clothing of a 
student or instructor should become ignited. 

When fire extinguishers and fire hose have been provided, it is necessary 
that they be inspected regularly in order that they may always be in 
working order. Chemical fire extinguishers of the soda-acid type should be 
recharged annually, and each extinguisher should bear a tag showing the 
date of its last recharging. This point was found to have been overlooked 
in a majority of the colleges studied, with the result that a large per- 
centage of the fire extinguishers in these colleges would be unserviceable 
in case of need. Fire hose should also be inspected and tested at fairly 
frequent intervals. The hose deterioriates with age and will then burst 
when the water pressure is turned on. For this reason the hose should be 
subject to frequent inspections in order to be certain that it will always be 
in serviceable condition. 

In several of the colleges some of the buildings are not adequately 
equipped with fire escapes. It must be recognized that exterior fire escapes 
are at best a poor substitute for an adequate number of fireproof interior 
stairways. A well-designed building does not need outside fire escapes if 
the interior stairways are of fireproof materials, are isolated from the 
building proper by fire doors, are adequate in number, and are conven- 
iently located so as to be easily accessible from all parts of every floor. 
Most of the older buildings, however, have not been designed with this 
point in mind, and it is consequently necessary to depend upon exterior 
fire escapes. 

In one college the building housing a portion of the academic work and 
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serving as the women’s dormitory was without fire escapes reaching to the 
third floor, although several young women were living in the rooms on 
this floor. This building was of Type D construction, the exterior walls 
being of brick, the interior of ordinary frame construction. A single non- 
fireproof stairway was located directly above the heating plant. There is 
a strong probability that a fire in this building would, almost at the out- 
set, cut off opportunity for the escape of those sleeping on the third floor. 
At the suggestion of the survey staff the exterior fire escapes are being ex- 
tended to the third floor of this building. 

In most states the fire laws require adequate fire escapes, and these 
laws are rather rigidly enforced. A college can well afford, however, to go 
beyond the minimum requirements in an endeavor to prevent any possible 
disaster. 

In many colleges there has been a failure to eliminate many avoidable 
sources of fire hazards. Janitors have been allowed to store waste paper 
in closets under stairways, in basement rooms not especially equipped for 
the purpose, and in other places which invite the starting of a fire. In 
several colleges paper balers have been installed in the basements of aca- 
demic buildings without any especial fireproofing of the rooms. Besides 
waste paper, other sources of fire hazard have been found in the storage 
of oil mops, which are subject to spontaneous combustion, and in the 
storage of acids used in the science laboratories. All of these materials 
require special treatment in their storage. Oil mops should be kept only in 
metal containers. Acids should be stored preferably outside the buildings 
used for academic purposes. Waste paper should not be allowed to accu- 
mulate but should be disposed of as rapidly as it is collected. If it is de- 
sired to bale the paper, this work should be done in a separate building, or 
at least in a fireproof room; and waste paper should never be allowed to 
accumulate any place where it will constitute a potential source of danger 
from fire. 

MAINTENANCE CONDITIONS 

For the most part, the buildings of this group of colleges have been 
kept in a rather good state of repair. In only a few cases were instances of 
delayed maintenance noted. Delayed maintenance is always expensive 
and usually results in a much larger outlay in the end than would have 
been the case if the repairs had been made earlier. For example, in one 
college building the replacement of a leaky roof had been postponed until 
the plaster on the interior walls had been loosened, and the college was 
thus forced to enter upon a rather heavy repair program. 

In a surprisingly large number of colleges the buildings themselves were 
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found not to be well kept. Sweeping and dusting were poorly done, win- 
dows were not regularly washed, and there was much evidence of poor 
janitorial care. Almost always the use of student janitors was associated 
with poor building care. In none of the colleges where student labor is 
depended upon for janitorial work can there be said to be satisfactory 
service. Even with good janitorial help there is need for constant super- 
vision if the buildings are to be kept in a satisfactory state of cleanliness. 

Several of the colleges have not decorated the interiors of their build- 
ings as frequently as desirable. This is one of the elastic items in the budg- 
et, and under pressure of limited financial resources is apt to be post- 
poned. In one of these colleges a regular schedule of decoration has been 
worked out so that the program is distributed evenly through the years. 
Under this plan the interior of each building has a new coat of paint every 
four or five years; at the same time the burden in no one year is extraordi- 
narily heavy. This college uses its regular janitorial force during the sum- 
mer months for the painting of the interiors of the buildings. 

There seems to be a considerable relationship between the tone of the 
student body and the maintenance conditions within these colleges. To a 
large extent students can be taught to cultivate a sense of responsibility 
for the college buildings and to avoid practices which deface the buildings 
and increase maintenance costs. In some of these institutions students 
carefully refrain from littering the campus with scraps of paper, candy 
wrappers, etc. In others, no such sense of propriety has been cultivated. 
In some colleges the students respect the walls and desks as if they were 
their own property. In others, the walls are scribbled, the desks are carved, 
and there is, in general, a serious disrespect shown to the property of the 
institution. It would seem that this field offers the possibility of a profit- 
able cultivation on the part of the administrators of colleges. If students 
can be taught properly to respect the college plant, the burden of provid- 
ing adequate maintenance should be considerably lightened in many of 
these institutions. 


CHAPTER XIII 
UTILIZATION OF CLASSROOM AND LABORATORY SPACE 


In twenty-one of the colleges studied, an extended analysis was made 
of the utilization of plant space. For each of the classrooms and labora- 
tories of the college a complete schedule of use during the semester studied 
was obtained, showing the periods during which the rooms were occupied 
and the number of students in each class occupying such rooms. A calcu- 
lation was then made of the percentage of the total possible periods of the 
week during which each room was used. In making this calculation it was 
assumed that it would be possible to use each room for a maximum of 
forty-four periods during the week, since many colleges actually operate 
on the basis of a forty-four-period week. A further calculation was then 
made assuming that it would be theoretically possible to fill every seat 
in each room during each of the forty-four periods of the week. Such a 
degree of use would give a utilization figure of 100 per cent. While it is 
recognized that in practice a utilization of 100 per cent is never possible, 
a comparison of actual utilization with the theoretical 100 per cent affords 
an interesting index of actual needs for academic space." 

As another measure of the extent of space provisions, calculation was 
made of the ratio of the number of student stations to the average enrol- 
ment. A “‘student station” is defined as the accommodation necessary for 
one student during one classroom hour, e.g., one seat in a recitation room, 
one laboratory desk, or one chair in a lecture room. The sum of the stu- 
dent stations divided by the number of students enrolled yields a ratio 
which indicates the relative extensiveness of space provision in the various 
colleges. 

Table 29 presents data regarding the utilization of space at the twenty- 
one colleges in which this study was carried on. Three measures of utili- 
zation are presented: (1) the percentage of the total possible periods 
used; (2) the percentage of the total possible capacity used; (3) the ratio 
of student stations to average enrolment. 

This table shows that there is considerable variation in the twenty-one 
colleges with regard to the percentage of the total possible periods during 

t For a further discussion of the measurement of space utilization see Reeves and 


Russell, College Organization and Administration (Indianapolis: Board of Education of 
Disciples of Christ, 1929), pp. 89-105. 
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which the rooms are used. It will be noted that at no institution are the 
rooms used on the average as much as one-half of the available time, con- 
sidering the forty-four-period week as the maximum available. The me- 
dian for the twenty-one institutions indicates that it is typical to use class- 


TABLE 29 


UsE oF INSTRUCTIONAL SPACE AT TWENTY-ONE COLLEGES 


Percentage of|Percentage of| Ratio of 
Total Total Student 


Institution Year Possible Possible Stations to 
Periods Capacity Average 
Usedt Usedt Enrolment 
POP AUW si chide Micondene duu RR NRL Rn Gay 1930-31 42.8 22.9 1.5 
Talorningside| CU iin eae ene 1929-30 40.7 13.75 1.7 
PMount Union 21445) Mee eee ede 1930-31 40.3 21.6 LiF 
PP SLIRUISOTA Shia ds (oil VA iy Cea an aS 1929-30 39.8 22.5 1.8 
Wentral Wesleyan yy iUn emcee 1929-30 80).2 II.O 3.0 
DICKINSON 2 Cee ND a ee A 1929-30 38.5 19.8 Tig 
Dakota \Weslevyan tai cn ei emcee 1929-30 3750 17.0 222 
Ohio" Wesleyan ai Wine Cie Yin 1930-31 B74 < iis 
Oklahoma, City Nee was Bao ale tad 1929-30 36.7 nibs es 1.7 
Ohio Norther conse ie We min laian 1930-31 2015 19.3 Wat 
pas ES anin s Coase MeRNM a Re yr CE TeGMAIED COMPAR MGs OD 1929-30 36.4 15.4 3.0 
Evansville er ana enen tetas etre une 1929-30 35.6 16.0 2.4 
*Chattamoaganie (uaianniiuennye nm eiie 1929-30 85.3 sie: ain 
FALLOT Nh tie era ane UME A RAR dE 1929-30 32.0 18.1 2.2 
Baldwin-Wallace ose) ee aloes 1930-31 30.9 18.8 PND 
Towa! Wesleyan 2) Wi\iep) seein alee 1929-30 30.6 18.4 Dee: 
TL AWEERCG diane iat an nee 1929-30 28.6 18.3 2.4 
“LOPOLG SHEN ai tchi te UL Neen ites A 1929-30 28.4 13.5 2.0 
LEDs utes sean yy Ct Wh ee en Cet En 1929-30 28.0 23.0 t 
COZATONVESIOV AE eet dai vie Witla gs eneteas 1929-30 2750 12.0 3.6 
* ATeg Sy IWAN. eh eee Maa, 1929-30 24.4 207 Z10 
Median allicollemesn yy niciy ote au angees is 30.4 17.8 2.1 
*Median Av A Wea lleres si iclls ) amen palit 30.9 I felon 20 
Median, mon-Av AU): collegess unin aia 35.6 Ts 2.3 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 

+ A forty-four-period week is used as a standard. 

t Data not available. 
rooms only a little more than one-third of the possible time. This low per- 
centage of room utilization is largely a result of the organization of the 
daily schedule. Most professors and most students prefer to have their 
classes in the forenoon. As a result, the rooms are often empty during the 
greater part of the afternoon. Most of the colleges still operate a five-day 
week and thus lose the possibility of four extra periods on Saturday morn- 
ing. Some of the colleges, however, actually operate on the basis of a 
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forty-four-period week. This seems highly advisable wherever classroom 
space is relatively limited. 

When utilization is studied on the basis of the percentage of total 
possible capacity used, taking into account the size of the classrooms and 
the classes which occupy them, as well as the periods during which the 
rooms are used, it will be observed that all the institutions studied use 
only a small percentage of the possible capacity. No college in the group 
utilizes as much as one-fourth of its possible capacity; and the typical 
situation, as indicated by the median, is for approximately one-sixth of 
the maximum capacity to be utilized. 

It is recognized, of course, that it would be impossible to arrange a 
program in such a way that every seat would be filled during every class 
period of every school day in the week. Classes vary in size, and it is 
sometimes difficult to adjust accurately the size of classes to the schedule 
of rooms. In designing new buildings, colleges have too frequently made 
the mistake of planning all rooms the same size. A brief analysis of the 
size of classes at any college shows that there is need for a wide variation 
in the size of classrooms. By assigning a small class to a small room and 
reserving the larger rooms for classes with large enrolments, it is possible 
to house the academic program satisfactorily with a much smaller amount 
of floor space than would otherwise be the case. 

There are no data available which would indicate the maximum per- 
centage of total capacity which a college may be expected to utilize before 
suffering a loss in educational efficiency. In none of the institutions stud- 
ied is there any particular handicap suffered because of an inadequate 
amount of academic space. Although it is true that many colleges utilize 
space which is unsatisfactory and which should be replaced, the amount of 
space available is adequate in every institution. It seems fair to conclude 
that until a utilization of at least 25 per cent of the total possible capacity 
has been reached, and until classrooms are occupied on the average at 
least 50 per cent of the possible periods, an institution does not have any 
great need for additions to the academic classroom space. 

The ratio of student stations to average enrolment also varies markedly 
among these colleges, indicating a large variation in the relative amount of 
space provision in this group of institutions. Two colleges have in excess 
of three and one-half student stations for each student enrolled, while 
there is another which has only 1.3 student stations for each student. 

Table 30 is presented to show the relationship between the size of the 
college, as measured by enrolment, and the utilization of space. 

This table shows that, on the average, the larger institutions tend to 
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have their classrooms in use a slightly higher percentage of the total possi- 
ble periods and to have a slightly higher percentage of total possible 
capacity used than is the case with the smaller colleges. On both of these 
points the average of the medium-sized group of colleges is between the 
two extremes. Although the differences in these averages are small and 
are probably not statistically significant, the fact that the two trends are 
consistent indicates a strong probability that the smaller institutions find 
it difficult to use their academic space as efficiently as do the larger 
colleges. 

It will also be noted from this table that there is a relationship between 
the size of the college and the average number of student stations per 
student. The larger colleges have fewer student stations per student than 
the smaller institutions, and the medium-sized colleges are between these 
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AVERAGE USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL SPACE IN COLLEGES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


RNa ce Average ; - Average : aces ane. of 
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* Data available for only eight colleges. 
t Data available for only five colleges. 


two extremes. These data support the conclusion that the large institu- 
tions need relatively less space per student for academic purposes than 
the smaller colleges. 

In some of the colleges studied plans are under way for additions to 
the academic plant. In most of these cases there should be a careful 
study made of utilization preceding the decision to erect additional class- 
room space. It is difficult to justify the use of funds for new buildings to 
increase the amount of space when it may be shown that present class- 
rooms are used less than half of the available periods or that less than one- 
fourth of the total possible capacity is being utilized. There can, of course, 
be no objection to the replacement of obsolete buildings by new and up- 
to-date structures. Too many colleges, however, have the tendency to 
continue in use some of the old buildings even after new and up-to-date 
structures have been erected. In a few colleges it would clearly be possi- 
ble, and would certainly be advisable, to discontinue the use of some of 
the old buildings which have outlived their educational usefulness. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BUILDING PROGRAMS 


In every one of the colleges of this group there are unmet building 
needs, and the presidents of the institutions have no difficulty in outlining 
rather extensive additions which would be desirable in the physical plants. 
In almost all of the institutions, however, there are other needs, particu- 
larly for endowment, which are more pressing than the building needs. 

Willamette University is perhaps the only college of the group which 
is in a position where building needs are relatively more important than 
needs for increased endowment. In the past this institution has very wise- 
ly followed the policy of diverting every possible gift to the endowment 
fund, and now has brought together a supporting endowment of a rela- 
tively satisfactory size. This policy has resulted, however, in a postpone- 
ment of needed building construction, so that there are now a number of 
important additions necessary in the physical plant of the institution. 

One other type of institution may be pointed out as a variation from 
the general rule of the precedence of endowment needs over those for new 
buildings. Colleges located in large cities, such as Evansville College and 
Oklahoma City University, can operate successfully on a relatively small 
endowment. When such institutions are faced by rapid increases in en- 
rolments, it is probably wise to use funds for building purposes rather 
than for the development of a large endowment fund. This rule does not 
apply, however, until the college has accumulated an endowment of suffi- 
clent size to be assured of a.permanent source for a part of its support. 

In most of the confidential survey reports submitted to the colleges 
following the visit of the survey staff to the institutions, a building program 
was outlined. This was done, however, only after repeated warnings had 
been given regarding the precedence of endowment needs over needs for 
new buildings. These programs were based on the number and kind of 
buildings necessary in the immediate future for the reasonably satisfac- 
tory housing of the present program of service. No suggestions were made 
which would cover needs arising from anticipated increases in enrolment, 
and only unquestioned needs were included. In a few colleges, where the 
future life of the institution is in question, no building program was sug- 
gested, although in almost all such institutions there are rather important 
building needs. 
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A summary of the building programs suggested in this group of colleges 
shows that in seven institutions recommendation was made for the con- 
struction of a new classroom and administration building. In twelve col- 
leges the construction of a new science building was recommended. The 
building unit needed by the largest number of colleges is the library, rec- 
ommendation being made in twenty-three institutions for new library 
buildings. Nine of the colleges were judged to be in need of new gymna- 
siums. Twenty-two colleges have need of additional dormitory facilities, 
some institutions needing additional accommodations both for men and 
for women. The number of new men’s dormitories needed is twenty; in 
fourteen cases new women’s dormitories were recommended; altogether, 
a total of thirty-four dormitory buildings was recommended. In seven of 
the colleges the auditorium facilities are so deficient that this unit was 
recommended as a part of the new building program. Twelve colleges 
have need for certain relatively minor buildings, such as heating plants, 
music buildings, art buildings, etc. 

Besides these building needs, several of the colleges have need of addi- 
tional ground space for campus extensions. In nine colleges recommenda- 
tion was made for the purchase of ground for additions to the campus. 

A careful estimate of the cost of the new building construction needed 
in this group of colleges places the total requirement at approximately 
$20,000,000. This estimate is based upon costs during the past five years; 
any tendency toward a reduced building cost in future years will have a 
corresponding effect on the amount needed for new construction. The 
estimate given above is based on the presumption of the continuance of 
all of the colleges included in this study. Discontinuances or mergers of 
institutions will, of course, reduce the amount which will be needed. 

The $20,000,000 estimated as needed for new construction may appear 
to be a staggering total, but it actually represents a rather conservative 
estimate of the amount needed for a reasonably satisfactory housing of 
the present programs of these institutions, The expenditure will naturally 
be spread over a few years, and it is not intended that the colleges should 
launch a series of campaigns to obtain this amount immediately. In plan- 
ning the future financial policies of these institutions, however, these 
building needs should be clearly kept in mind and made a part of the 
fund solicitation program. 

Emphasis should be given the fact that the estimate given above pre- 
sumes no increases in enrolments. If increases in enrolments occur, they 
will tend to increase the amount of building funds needed. On the other 
hand, decreases in enrolments will not operate to decrease the need for 
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any of these building facilities, with the possible exception of dormitories. 
The estimate given is only for new building construction and does not 
include the cost of needed repairs, alterations, and remodeling of old 
buildings. 

An item which was omitted from all the building programs, but 
which could justifiably have been included, would have been the expense 
of replacing all existing non-fireproof dormitories and libraries by fire- 
proof construction. The need for fireproofing in buildings of this type is 
sufficiently great to warrant the suggestion of razing all non-fireproof 
dormitories and libraries, in order to replace them by construction of a 
satisfactory type. This might be regarded as unreasonable by some presi- 
dents and boards of trustees, and consequently has not been included in 
the present estimate of building needs. 

The $20,000,000 suggested as needed for new buildings does not differ 
widely from the previous history of building construction in these colleges. 
During the ten years since 1920, this group of colleges has expended ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 on new building construction. Standards of sat- 
isfactory college building conditions are rising, and the additional expendi- 
ture during the coming years is partly necessitated by this fact. In many 
of the colleges the building programs have not yet caught up with the 
increases in enrolments following the war period, and the additional con- 
struction is needed in order to bring building facilities into line with en- 
rolment developments. 

A program of new building construction calls for unusual care and fore- 
thought on the part of the college administrator. The new buildings at 
the College of Puget Sound may be cited as examples of excellent educa- 
tional planning. The demands of an educational plant in such matters 
as light, heat, ventilation, office space, blackboards, etc., are now well 
understood by specialists in school buildings; but all too frequently the 
general architect is not familiar with them. In several of the institutions 
included in this study serious mistakes have been made in new buildings 
because they were designed by architects who failed to take into account 
the requirements of modern educational structures. It is now possible to 
obtain expert criticism of college building plans from specialists in college 
buildings, and arrangements for this type of criticism should be made in 
the case of all new construction. 

Another caution which needs to be observed in entering a building 
program is that of not proceeding with construction more rapidly than 
funds are available for its financing. Several of the colleges have accumu- 
lated embarrassing burdens of debt by failure to heed this principle. The 
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temptation is often strong to proceed with the construction of a new build- 
ing as soon as a sufficient amount has been pledged to cover the proposed 
cost. The only safe rule is to wait until the funds have been collected in 
cash before the construction is undertaken. Albion College is an excellent 
example of an institution which during recent years has consistently fol- 
lowed this conservative policy. 

Another matter which needs to be studied before entering upon a 
building program is the effect of the additional buildings upon the current 
budget. The additional space must be heated, lighted, cleaned, and 
maintained in repair. This inevitably increases the budget for building 
operation and maintenance. The college, therefore, not only needs to 
have the funds with which to finance the actual building construction but 
also needs to have additional current funds with which to meet the in- 
creased expenditures for plant operation. Only one or two of these col- 
leges have adopted the plan of setting aside a part of the gift for a new 
building as endowment for its operation and upkeep, a plan which is now 
followed in several of the better institutions of the country. The colleges 
of this group would do well to consider the adoption of such a plan as a 
general policy. 

Finally, the warning should be repeated that endowment needs in al- 
most all of these colleges are more important than building needs, and 
should have precedence in arranging the future program of financial pro- 
motion. 


CHAPTER XV 
LIBRARY PLANTS* 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN A MODERN COLLEGE 


It is only in comparatively recent decades that the maintenance of a 
library has been recognized as a necessary function of a college. Two or 
three generations ago institutions of higher education, particularly those 
which were somewhat distantly removed from the influence of the older 
colleges in the East, boasted no great libraries. Such books as were avail- 
able for the use of students were for the most part in the private libraries 
of members of the faculty, or in small collections which had been started 
by the literary societies of that day. Many of the college libraries of the 
present day trace their genesis to such collections, the small libraries of the 
professors or of the literary societies being transferred to the control of the 
institution. From time to time these collections were augmented by the 
gift of other materials from similar sources or by gifts from the libraries 
of deceased ministers. Under such circumstances the collection of books 
in the college library grew somewhat slowly and spasmodically, without 
any organized effort upon the part of the college authorities to keep the 
library up to date. Although the stronger and better-administered col- 
leges began early to develop systematic plans for increasing the effective- 
ness of their libraries, the condition which has been described persisted 
in most of the weaker institutions until well into the twentieth century. 

Within the last two decades certain influences which have been at 
work have demanded a strengthening of the library facilities. Chief 
among the agencies operating in this direction have been the regional 
standardizing associations, such as the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the Association of Colleges and Second- 

t The survey staff is indebted to Professor William M. Randall, of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, not only for making first-hand investiga- 
tions of many of the college libraries included in this report, but also for reading and 
criticizing the manuscript of the chapters of this volume that deal with the libraries. 
At the time of the completion of this manuscript Dr. Randall had in preparation a book 
to be entitled The College Library (Chicago: American Library Association and Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932), from data based on the visitation of a large number of 
educational institutions. Footnote citations will be made on occasion throughout the 


succeeding chapters to points upon which Dr. Randall’s study supplies corroborative 
evidence. 
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ary Schools of the Southern States. State departments of education, in 
establishing requirements for the certification of teachers, have also had 
considerable effect on the provisions for library facilities. The standards 
set up by these agencies have stimulated the colleges to furnish better sup- 
port for their libraries, to increase the size of the book collections, and to 
provide professionally qualified library staffs. 

Under the instructional conditions which have prevailed in the past, 
with the dominance of the ‘“‘textbook”’ method of teaching, the library 
has been a relatively unimportant adjunct of the college. The assignment 
of supplementary reading in the library has been looked upon by students 
as something of a bore, as just another chore to be performed for an over- 
conscientious instructor. Such conditions did not foster in students an 
interest in reading which carried over successfully to the years after grad- 
uation. 

Much evidence is now accumulating which indicates a change in this 
condition. The library is coming to perform an increasingly vital func- 
tion in the modern program of instruction at the college level. Certain of 
the newer movements in higher education which are bringing about this 
change in the place of the library are as follows: (1) increased registration 
in the social studies, departments which have always been heavy users of 
library materials; (2) the introduction of survey courses, cutting across 
the lines of several departments, and necessitating wider reading than is 
normally obtained by the textbook method; (3) the introduction of inde- 
pendent work courses, honors courses, and general reading courses, in 
which formal class recitation is abandoned and the student is thrown to a 
considerable extent upon his own resources; (4) the development of gradu- 
ate study, with the offering of the Master’s degree in many of the better 
colleges of liberal arts. 

The pressure of the demands which these newer educational move- 
ments are making seems to be forcing a rapid development in the college 
library. The time has already passed when it can meet its obligations by 
providing a few supplementary reference materials. The college library 
of the future, if it is to serve adequately the needs of the institution, must 
become the center of academic activities. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
The library plants in the group of thirty-five colleges being studied 
vary all the way from a single room of the ordinary classroom size to well- 
equipped units housed in separate buildings especially erected for library 
purposes. Sixteen of the colleges house their libraries in separate build- 
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ings, while in nineteen the library is located in a wing or section of a 
building devoted primarily to some other purpose. In only a few of the 
colleges having separate library buildings are the buildings used exclusive- 
ly for library purposes. Such buildings typically include a few classrooms; 
in two or three cases the administrative offices of the college are housed 
in the library building; and in several colleges units such as a cafeteria, 
the chapel, the bookstore, etc., are located in the library building. 

If these extraneous units do not interfere with the library service, and 
if the library itself has ample room, there can be no objection to the 
housing of other units in the college library. In fact, it is probably a wise 
policy in planning a new library building to include a larger amount of 
space than can be used immediately for library purposes. This extra space 
can be used for classrooms or other purposes until, in the normal course of 
expansion, the library has need of it. The difficulty with this plan is that 
the extra space may not be made available to the library as rapidly as the 
needs for expansion arise. In almost every case in this group of colleges 
where there are other units housed in the library building the library itself 
is crowded and has real need of some of the space which has been “‘tem- 
porarily”’ used for other purposes. 

The growing importance of the library in the modern plan of collegiate 
instruction makes it necessary that this unit be located centrally upon the 
college campus. The ideal college plant today consists of a library sur- 
rounded by classroom and laboratory buildings, rather than a group of 
academic buildings with a library located on a remote corner where it is 
isolated from the remainder of the plant. There are only two or three of 
the thirty-five colleges in which the location of the library is unsatisfac- 
tory. In twenty-six of the colleges the library occupies a central location 
with reference to the remainder of the college plant; on account of the 
small size of the whole plant most of the others do not suffer any impor- 
tant disadvantage from the lack of a central location for the library. 

The value of the book collection and the difficulty of replacing it makes 
advisable the housing of the library in a fireproof building. The loss of the 
library by fire is a real disaster to a college, and every precaution should 
be taken to protect the book collection against this risk. For the country 
as a whole, 50 per cent of the college library buildings are fireproof. The 
library buildings of the colleges studied average slightly better than this; 
but in fifteen of the thirty-five colleges the library is located in a non- 
fireproof building and is housed under conditions which more or less 
openly invite the risk of loss. Where the library is housed in a portion of 
a non-fireproof building used for other purposes, it is usually impossible to 
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provide adequate protection for the book collection without an inordinate 
expense. The best solution is for the housing of the library in a separate 
building of fireproof construction. It is a serious mistake to erect a sepa- 
rate building for library purposes of anything other than fireproof con- 
struction. The extra cost of the fireproofing is relatively small in a build- 
ing no larger than is needed for the library in the typical college, and the 
added security is worth many times the small extra outlay for construc- 
tion. In a few of the colleges the stack space is of fireproof construction 
even though the remainder of the building is not. In such cases it is nec- 
essary to instal self-closing fire doors between the stacks and the reading- 
room. 


LIBRARY READING-ROOMS 


The reading-room is usually the most important unit of the library 
plant, so far as the amount of space occupied is concerned. The first requi- 
site of a satisfactory reading-room is that it be of sufficient size to accom- 
modate the student body of the college. Figures based on studies of this 
problem by librarians indicate that in general the reading-room should 
have seating provisions equal to at least one-fourth the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the college.t Data on this point were available for thirty- 
two of the colleges being studied; of these, eleven have a seating capacity 
in their library reading-rooms equal to 25 per cent or more of the students 
enrolled, five have a capacity between 20 and 24 per cent of the student 
enrolment, eleven between 15 and 19 per cent, and five have less than 15 
per cent. It is evident that, judged by the accepted standards, the criti- 
cism may be made that a large number of the colleges have an inadequate 
seating capacity in their library reading-rooms. 

In each of the colleges specific inquiry was made of the librarian as to 
whether the reading-room was ‘‘crowded.”’ A few of the colleges with 
seating capacity equal to one-fourth of the student enrolment indicated 
that at certain periods of the day the reading-room is crowded; others 
having an obviously inadequate seating capacity indicated that the read- 
ing-room is never crowded. It is clear that the adequacy of the reading- 
room is affected not only by the size of the enrolment but also by the size 
and utility of the book collection and the degree of use of the library by 
students. It speaks well for a college if the library, although having a rela- 
tively large capacity, is crowded; while the college with an inadequate 


«Dr. Randall’s book, The College Library (Chicago: American Library Association 
and University of Chicago Press, 1932), will contain statistics on this point from a large 
number of colleges. 
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reading-room capacity which does not find itself handicapped by this lack 
is clearly not doing what it should for its students. 

Besides an adequate seating capacity, the reading-room of the library 
makes peculiar demands for satisfactory lighting and ventilation. The 
reading-room should be provided with as much natural illumination as 
possible, and the artificial lighting should be adequate in amount to pro- 
vide a satisfactory degree of illumination at night. Overhead fixtures of 
the indirect or semi-direct type, plus desk lights of an approved design, 
should be the standard. In most of the colleges studied, the lighting of 
the library reading-rooms is relatively satisfactory; many do not have 
desk lights, however. The ventilation of the reading-rooms in these col- 
leges is almost universally by the open-window method. 

The equipment of the reading-room should consist of tables and chairs 
of satisfactory design, shelves for the reference collection, map and atlas 
cases, dictionary stands, and similar library furniture. In approximately 
half of the colleges studied the reading-room equipment was reasonably 
satisfactory. The most frequent cause of adverse criticism was the type of 
chairs with which the reading-rooms are furnished. A satisfactory library 
chair must be of sturdy construction and should be designed for comfort, 
so that it will not be fatiguing to students who spend long hours in the 
reading-room. In half of the colleges the chairs used in the library are 
obviously makeshift affairs, discarded from the classrooms, rickety and 
squeaky and uncomfortable. In about one-fourth of the colleges the read- 
ing tables are unsatisfactory. 

One of the prime requisites of a satisfactory reading-room is silence, 
and the furniture and equipment of the room should be planned for the 
avoidance of all possible noise. The type of floor has much to do with 
the noisiness of the room. In approximately half of the colleges the floor 
of the library reading-room is of wood, without any covering; without 
exception such rooms are noisy and disturbing to the study of students. 
Five of the colleges have a concrete floor for the library reading-room; 
this is even more unsatisfactory than the wood floor. Seven of the colleges 
have a covering of battleship linoleum on the library floor; this is usually 
satisfactory from the standpoint of noise, and is reasonably durable. In 
three of the colleges having linoleum floors the covering was badly worn 
and broken, and needed replacement. The most satisfactory covering for 
a library floor is cork tile or rubber tile. While this is somewhat more ex- 
pensive at the outset than the linoleum, it is more durable and possesses 
better silencing qualities. Only two of the colleges have this material on 
the floors of their library reading-rooms. 
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STACKROOMS 


The stackroom is next in importance to the reading-room from the 
standpoint of the amount of space occupied in the library plant. The 
stackroom should be especially designed for this purpose, and it is not 
usually possible to develop satisfactory and economical stack space in a 
room originally designed for classroom purposes. In the majority of col- 
leges which do not have a separate building for the library (and in a few 
of those that do have the separate building) the arrangement of the stacks 
is bad. The typical criticisms relate to the lighting, to the placing of the 
ranges too close together, to the height of the shelving, to the waste of 
cubature in rooms where the ceiling height does not correspond to the 
height of the shelving, and to poorly designed stairways. Approximately 
half of the colleges use stacks of a modern type, the remainder being 
either homemade wooden shelving or antiquated metal stacks. In about 
half of the colleges the stacks are now badly crowded and there is immedi- 
ate need for extension of the stack space. 


LIBRARY OFFICES AND WORKROOMS 


Two of the important units of the library plant are the office of the 
librarian and the workroom for the staff. Data regarding these provisions 
were obtained from thirty of the colleges being studied. Thirteen of 
these have neither an office for the librarian nor a workroom, and nine 
others have no workroom other than the librarian’s office. In the thirteen 
colleges having neither a library office nor a workroom the necessary tech- 
nical processes of the library are carried on at the loan desk or at a table 
in the stacks, or in similar space which is not satisfactorily segregated 
from the remainder of the library. There are several reasons why a sepa- 
rately inclosed room is needed for the technical processes of the library. 
A typewriter is necessary in this work, and its use is disturbing to students 
who are studying in the library. The person carrying on such work as 
cataloguing and classifying should be reasonably free from interruptions; 
this is impossible if the work is done at the loan desk or in other places 
not properly segregated from the general part of the library. There is need 
both for an office for the librarian and for a workroom, and it is unfor- 
tunate if the cataloguing and classifying must be done in the librarian’s 
office, although this is obviously better than to have no separate room 
whatever for this work. 


OTHER LIBRARY-PLANT FACILITIES 


In addition to the reading-room, stackroom, workroom, and librarian’s 
office, there are certain other facilities necessary in a satisfactory library 
plant. There should be a cloakroom where students using the library 
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may hang their wraps; this is lacking in most of the colleges included in 
this study. Coat racks in the reading-room are an acceptable substitute. 
Where there are no facilities for the care of wraps, the students must wear 
them into the reading-room and dispose of them on chairs and tables 
and in other unsatisfactory ways. There should be a separate cloak 
closet for the library staff. Toilet facilities should be provided for stu- 
dents, or should be accessible in other parts of the building in the case of 
libraries not housed in separate buildings. There should be a separate 
washroom and toilet for the library staff. 

Other facilities found somewhat less frequently in the library plants 
of these colleges are newspaper rooms, magazine rooms, and browsing 
rooms. These are typically found only in the larger colleges, although a 
few of the smaller ones have excellent browsing rooms. Seminar rooms for 
individual study are not usually found in the libraries of these colleges. 


CRITICISMS OF LIBRARY PLANTS 


Two or three of the colleges are deserving of special mention by reason 
of the excellence of their library plants. All things considered, the library 
building at Illinois Wesleyan University is perhaps the best of any in this 
group of colleges. Nebraska Wesleyan University has a new library build- 
ing which is well designed and unusually complete in its details. Iowa 
Wesleyan College has been provided with a new library building by the 
P.E.O. sisterhood; although this building was not completely equipped 
at the time of the survey visit, it gives promise of development as a very 
satisfactory library plant. 

Perhaps the most important general criticisms of the library buildings 
in this group of colleges relate to the failure to make provisions for nec- 
essary expansions in the plant. Almost all of the separate library build- 
ings have apparently been designed with the idea that they would be 
large enough for’ all time to come, and there have been provided no 
means of making additions to the buildings when the increased size of the 
student body and the book collection have made this necessary. This 
failure can well be understood in the older library buildings, erected before 
the day when this unit was so important in collegiate instruction; but a 
surprisingly large number of the newer buildings also exhibit this same 
fault. Without any exceptions, it should be the rule in constructing new 
library buildings to make definite plans for the expansion of the plant 
as rapidly as demands arise. This can be accomplished by using a unit 
type of construction and by actually sketching on the preliminary plans 
the outlines of the units to be constructed at a later date. 


CHAPTER XVI 
LIBRARY STAFFS 


SIZE OF THE STAFF: 


All of the colleges included in this study have on their staffs some per- 
son or persons specifically charged with responsibility for administering 
the library. In four of the smaller colleges the library is in charge of a 
regular member of the faculty who devotes only a part of his or her time 
to its supervision. In every college, with one exception, the person as- 
signed responsibility for the supervision of the library is known as the 
“librarian’’ and will be so referred to throughout this report. In the one 
exception there are two “assistant librarians” and no head librarian, each 
of the assistants giving half time to the work and being coequal in their 
authority. In this study they are considered as one full-time librarian. 

The great majority of the librarians in this group of colleges are women, 
only eight of the institutions having a man in charge of the library. Al- 
most all the full-time assistants in the libraries of these colleges are women. 
The great majority of the part-time student assistants employed in these 
libraries are women, although usually in each college there is at least one 
man among the group. 

Figure 12 presents data regarding the number of staff members in col- 
leges of various sizes. Part-time assistants have been counted in this tabu- 
lation at the proportionate equivalent of full time. The graph does not 
include data for student assistants. Brothers College is not included, since 
the library of this institution is administered jointly with that of Drew 
University. Intermountain Union College is also omitted from the tabula- 
tions because the librarianship was temporarily vacant at the time of the 
survey visit. 

This figure shows that, on the average, the number of library staff mem- 
bers varies in accordance with the size of the enrolment. The colleges of 
the smallest-sized group average slightly less than one full-time staff mem- 
ber each, while those of the largest size group average five full-time staff 
members. 

The fact that some of the comparatively large colleges are able to get 
along with relatively small library staffs suggests that some factor other 
than the number of students enrolled affects the staffing of the library. 
Table 31 presents data regarding the number of staff members in colleges 
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grouped according to the number of volumes in the library. As in the case 
of Figure 12, part-time staff members have been equated to the full- 
time equivalent but student assistants have not been included. 

This table shows that there is, in general, a close relationship between 
the number of staff members employed in the library and the size of the 
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Fic. 12.—Number of staff members in the libraries of colleges having various num- 
bers of students enrolled. 


book collection. This relationship holds true not only for the average size 
of staff in the colleges with various numbers of volumes in the libraries but 
also for the colleges having the largest staff in each group and, somewhat 
less perfectly, for those having the smallest staff in each group. The ade- 
quacy of the staffing in these colleges varies considerably. Some of them 
are obviously undermanned; in none, however, does there seem to be any 
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overstaffiing. For this reason the averages shown represent something less 
than the desirable situation. On the whole, it is apparent that the two 
factors of size of enrolment and number of volumes in the library are im- 
portant determinants of the number of staff members which should be 
employed in the typical college library. 

The question of the staffing of the library is complicated somewhat by 
the fact that student assistants are used in all the colleges being studied. 
As has already been pointed out, these have not been included in the data 
thus far presented. Policies regarding the amount of student help em- 
ployed in the library vary considerably from college to college. In one of 
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* Data are not included for Brothers College, since the library of this institution is administered jointly 
with that of Drew University. Intermountain Union College is also omitted from the tabulation because 
the librarianship was temporarily vacant at the time of the survey visit. 


the smaller colleges, a student assistant is actually the librarian, although 
there is a faculty member who nominally bears the title. In this case the 
faculty member is wholly untrained in library procedures, while the stu- 
dent has had a modicum of practical experience in other libraries and is 
therefore given responsibility for the limited number of technical processes 
which are carried on. 

The ratio of student help to full-time help varies considerably. Data 
on this point were not collected in all the colleges, but a few cases may be 
cited as typical of the variation which exists. One college with a large en- 
rolment but a relatively small library employs only one full-time staff 
member in the library and uses student help to the amount of one hundred 
hours per week. Another college, with approximately the same number 
of students enrolled, and also with a relatively small book collection, has 
two full-time staff members and employs student help to the amount of 
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forty hours per week. Another college, somewhat smaller in enrolment 
than these two colleges, but with a slightly larger book collection than 
either of them, has two full-time staff members in the library and uses 
student help to the amount of fifty hours per week. In this college the 
present policy represents a distinct change from that prevailing in pre- 
ceding years, when only one full-time staff member was employed and 
there was a relatively large dependence upon student help. Two other 
colleges, with enrolments approximately half those of the first two institu- 
tions mentioned, each have two full-time library staff members and use 
approximately forty hours of student help weekly. 


TRAINING OF LIBRARY STAFF 


It is commonly recognized that the librarian of a college should have 
general training equal at least to the Bachelor’s degree and should, in 
addition, have at least one year of professional training in library science. 
This standard relates to the head librarian; full-time assistants should 
preferably have the same minimum professional training but may have a 
somewhat smaller amount of academic training while working under the 
direction of a competent librarian. Of the thirty-four librarians included 
in this study,? only fifteen meet the standard of a Bachelor’s degree plus 
at least one year of professional training. Ten of the librarians have had 
no professional training whatsoever, although four have had two years of 
such training in addition to the Bachelor’s degree. Four of the thirty-four 
librarians do not have the Bachelor’s degree, but eleven have general 
training equal to the Master’s degree or higher. Two of the librarians 
have the Ph.D. degree. 


FACULTY RANK OF THE LIBRARIAN 


In only eleven of the thirty-four colleges? is the librarian given one of 
the four recognized academic ranks. Six of the librarians are given the 
rank of professor, two the rank of associate professor, one the rank of 
assistant professor, and two the rank of instructor. Some of those given 
the rank of professor are devoting only part time to the work of the library 
and hold their academic ranks by virtue of their connection with one of 
the instructional departments of the college. 

Tn all but six of the colleges the librarian is considered a member of 
the faculty and is listed in the catalogue with the faculty. Under present- 
day conditions it seems that the librarian, if actually qualified, should be 


t Data are not included for Intermountain Union College. The librarian of Drew 
University is considered as the librarian of Brothers College. 
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considered a member of the faculty in every college. A person unqualified 
for a faculty rank should not be employed as librarian. Since membership 
on the faculty without the assignment of an academic rank is a somewhat 
anomalous status, it would seem to be entirely in order to assign an aca- 
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Fic. 13.—Average salaries of full-time librarians in colleges having various numbers 
of students enrolled. 


demic rank to the librarian appropriate to his or her training and responsi- 
bilities. 
SALARIES OF THE LIBRARY STAFF 
Figure 13 presents data regarding the salaries of the librarians in the 
group of colleges being studied. The data relate only to the salaries of the 
head librarians, and only full-time librarians are considered. Four colleges 
do not have full-time librarians; the librarianship was temporarily vacant 
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at the time of the survey visit in one college. Information is not available 
for two other colleges. The chart presents averages for colleges of various 
sizes, separate averages being presented for men and for women librarians. 

This figure shows a tendency for the amount of salary paid the librarian 
to be related in a general way to the size of the college. In every case the 
group of colleges having the largest enrolments has the highest average 
salaries, and the group of smallest colleges has the lowest average salaries. 
It will also be noted that there is a general tendency for the men librarians 
to receive a higher salary than the women, the differential amounting to 
approximately 4o per cent of the salary of the women librarians. 

Table 32 shows the relationship between the size of the book collection 
in these libraries and the salaries paid the librarians. Because of the fact 
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that there are only a few men librarians and that these customarily receive 
a higher salary than the women librarians, this table deals only with the 
salaries of the women librarians. 

This table shows that there is a very close relationship between the size 
of the library and the salary of the librarian. Although there is consider- 
able variation in the salaries paid women librarians in each of the college 
groups, classified on the basis of the size of the book collection, the averages 
clearly show a tendency to pay higher salaries in the larger libraries than 
in the smaller ones, This same tendency holds true with almost uncanny 
precision for both the highest and the lowest salaries in each group of col- 
leges. 

Table 33 presents data regarding the relationship between the training 
and salaries of the women who are full-time head librarians in this group 
of colleges. Classification is made on the basis of both professional and 
general training. 
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This table shows a very distinct relationship between the amount of 
training and the average salary of women librarians. It is apparent that, 
for the group whose professional training is substandard, the average sal- 
ary is related to the amount of general training, The amount of profession- 
al training seems also to be an important salary determinant, as indicated 
by the averages, except in the case of those holding the Master’s degree or 
higher. The highest average and the highest maximum salary found in 
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any of the groups shown in Table 33 are those for the librarians who have 
at least the Bachelor’s degree but not the Master’s degree and who have 
had at least one year of professional training. 

The data relating to salaries of librarians must be interpreted with some 
caution, owing to the small number of cases for which comparable data 
are available in the present study. The findings are suggestive only and 
should be verified by studies including a larger number of colleges. With 
data from a larger number of institutions it should be possible to build a 
typical salary scale for librarians having various levels of training, em- 
ployed in colleges of various sizes, and in charge of book collections of vari- 
ous sizes. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The librarian in a modern college needs to be much more than a mere 
keeper of books. The person holding this office must assume a consider- 
able measure of administrative responsibility, including the supervision 
of the library staff, the handling of a relatively large budget, and the over- 
sight of an important unit of the physical plant. 

In almost all of the colleges studied the librarian is classed as one of 
the major administrative officers and is directly responsible to the presi- 
dent of the institution. Typically, the librarian is appointed by the board 
of trustees upon the recommendation of the president and has tenure com- 
parable to that of any other member of the administrative staff. In two 
or three of the colleges the librarian is not responsible directly to the presi- 
dent, but, instead, to a library committee of the faculty. In one case the 
librarian is responsible to the dean of the college rather than to the presi- 
dent. Any arrangement whereby the librarian is made directly responsible 
to a committee of the faculty seems both unwise and unnecessary. While 
a faculty committee may well function in an advisory capacity to the li- 
brarian, where matters of general policy are concerned, it should never be 
given direct authority to supervise the work of the librarian or to deal with 
the routine administration of the library. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 


The question of the centralization of the library administration is an 
important one in many of the colleges studied. In approximately one- 
fourth of the institutions a decentralized library administration has been 
set up. Under such a plan the responsibility of the librarian relates only 
to the central unit, and there are one or more departmental libraries not 
directly under the control of the librarian. The problem of handling de- 
partmental collections is difficult, There are manifest conveniences to 
faculty members in having the book collections relating to their special 
fields easily accessible. Particularly in the sciences there is need for labora- 
tory collections which will be readily available to students for reference 
while working on laboratory assignments, 

There are three fairly distinct plans in effect for the handling of these 
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departmental collections. In a majority of the colleges studied there is 
a completely centralized library service, all books being shelved in the 
central library and the circulation administered from this place. In other 
colleges there are departmental collections which are entirely distinct from 
the main library, being housed in a different room or a different building 
(in one college some of them are housed in the main library building al- 
though the librarian has no control over them), and generally adminis- 
tered by the department concerned rather than the librarian of the col- 
lege. Under this plan, in some colleges the departmental collection is cata- 
logued by the librarian; in some, the assistants who manage the collection 
are under the control of the librarian; in other colleges the departmental 
collection is entirely separate and distinct from the regular library ad- 
ministration. A third plan represents an intermediary stage between the 
extremes of the first two, whereby there is a complete centralization of the 
library administration, but “laboratory collections” are loaned more or 
less permanently from the central library to departments wherever 
needed. 

A decentralized library administration presents many disadvantages to 
offset the convenience which it affords to faculty members. The plan of 
setting up departmental libraries usually adds to the cost of administra- 
tion, for there must be some supervision over these separate book collec- 
tions, and attention must be given to the shelving and the circulation; this 
becomes disproportionately high in the small units. In the second place, 
the books generally cannot be as well cared for, and losses are usually 
greater than in the central library. In the third place, the books in a de- 
pértmental collection are rarely as accessible to students as they would be 
when housed in a central library, despite the often-made plea for the estab- 
lishment of departmental libraries “for the convenience of students.” Un- 
less an excessive amount is paid for assistance in such units, the books eas- 
ily become misplaced and thus are made unavailable. Furthermore, the 
departmental libraries in these colleges are typically open for only a rela- 
tively few hours each day and are inaccessible to students at other times. 
With the exception of a comparatively small number of volumes needed 
by science students in connection with their laboratory work—this should 
be termed a “laboratory collection” rather than a departmental library— 
it does not appear that the setting up of departmental libraries serves the 
convenience of students in any important way. 

It thus appears that the only important advantage in the departmental 
library is its convenience for faculty members. On the opposite side of the 
scale must be considered its extra cost, the poorer care of books, and its 
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lack of convenience to students. The most satisfactory solution of the 
problem, as observed in these thirty-five colleges, is a complete centraliza- 
tion of the administration of the entire library service, with the policy of 
loaning, more or less permanently, small laboratory collections wherever 
needed, these to remain, however, under the central library administra- 
tion. It is to be observed that such a plan is appropriate to the typical 
college; in larger institutions, such as a university, the departmental li- 
braries themselves may become units of considerable size. While centrali- 
zation of the library administration is advisable even in the larger organi- 
zations, the size and importance of the departmental collections invali- 
date many of the arguments against this plan which are valid in the typi- 
cal college of liberal arts. . 

It may be pointed out further that, since most of the arguments against 
the departmental library have a bearing upon economy of management, 
the college which is so fortunate as to have abundant resources can neglect 
this phase of the matter. By employing adequate assistance, by providing 
duplicate copies of all books for the central library, and by keeping the 
departmental libraries open for the same hours that the main library is 
open, it is possible to overcome the disadvantages which have been pointed 
out in the departmental library plan. Even under such circumstances it 
would probably be advisable to plan for centralized administration of all 
the libraries, rather than to operate each as an independent unit. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LIBRARY BUDGET* 


Amount of the budget.—The colleges included in this study typically 
spend from 45 to 5 per cent of their educational expenditures upon the 
library service. There seems to be no hard and fast rule, however, as to 
what proportion of the educational expenditures of a college ought to be 
allotted to the library. Obviously the size of the total educational budget 
per student and the general efficiency of management will vitally affect 
the proportion that should go for the support of the library. The size of 
the enrolment also probably affects the extent of the library appropria- 
tions. Some colleges are obtaining very satisfactory library service for a 
percentage of the total educational budget smaller than that mentioned 
above, while in other institutions the use of a larger percentage than that 
indicated is not resulting in satisfactory library service. There is a high 
correlation between the total educational budget and the total library 
budget. 


t For a discussion of budgetary principles, in general, as they apply to the entire 
institution, see chap. xlviii of this report. 
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The budget for the college library is usually divided into four parts: 
(1) books and periodicals for the various departments of the college; (2) 
general books and periodicals to be purchased by the librarian or the li- 
brary committee; (3) salaries of the library staff; and (4) supplies and 
binding. 

Is the appropriation for new books a departmental or a library budget?— 
One of the important problems of administrative policy relates to the 
question as to whether the allotments to the several academic depart- 
ments for the purchase of new books shall be considered a part of the de- 
partmental budget or a part of the library budget. This distinction is im- 
portant because of its bearing upon the treatment of departmental re- 
quests for the purchase of new books. If the budget is considered a 
departmental affair, then logically the department should be permitted to 
expend the funds allotted to it in any manner it sees fit, without any check 
as to the appropriateness of the books it purchases. On the other hand, if 
the budget is first of all a library budget, then the departmental orders 
come in as requests to the library, and the library administration passes 
on the appropriateness of the books requisitioned. This plan, furthermore, 
makes the librarian responsible for seeing that departments do not over- 
spend their budgets. Under the departmental budget plan this responsi- 
bility would normally be upon the business manager of the college, rather 
than the librarian. Of course, under the library budget plan the librarian 
will depend upon the business officer of the college for the actual book- 
keeping and for frequent reports as to the status of the budget allotted for 
the purchase of new books. 

In the colleges that have been studied the plan of having the budget 
for new books considered as a library, rather than as a departmental, bud- 
get seems to be working more satisfactorily than the other plan. The ne- 
cessity for obtaining a co-ordinated view of the library budget as a whole 
almost forces the construction of a centralized budget for new books, even 
though the various units of the budget may be administered through the 
several academic departments. If the plan of considering the appropria- 
tion for books as a part of the library budget is adopted, it is necessary 
to safeguard the integrity of the departmental allotment, and to insure 
the departments reasonable freedom in requisitioning books according to 
their needs up to the limits of the amount allotted them. A competent 
librarian should be expected to suggest to departments the purchase of 
important books that have been overlooked in departmental orders. 

The foregoing discussion has presumed that the budget for new books, 
or at least a portion of it, will be allotted among the various academic de- 
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partments. This is done in almost all of the colleges studied, although 
two or three follow the plan of not making any specific departmental ap- 
propriation. One of these is a small institution and has such meager re- 
sources for the purchase of new books that the problem of a departmental 
appropriation is relatively unimportant. 

Who shall make allotments to departments for new books?—Assuming 
that the budget for new books will be apportioned among the depart- 
ments, the question arises as to who shall make this allotment. Finally, of 
course, this responsibility must rest with the chief budgetary officer, who 
is usually the president. In one college it was found that departmental ap- 
propriations for library books were settled by the business officer. The 
distribution of funds in this case was so unsatisfactory as to lead to the 
conclusion that it is undesirable to leave this matter to the control of the 
business officer; the one who is in final charge of the academic policies of 
the institution, that is, the president, is the only officer who can be ex- 
pected to carry this important responsibility. 

The departments themselves should be in the best position to make the 
first estimate of the funds needed for the purchase of books in their re- 
spective fields. It sometimes happens that departments are not capable 
of performing this task satisfactorily. The college administration should 
be responsible for educating the less capable department heads so that 
they may make more intelligent requests for book budgets. To this end 
the librarian should advise and consult with departments regarding their 
library needs at the time of making the budget estimates. The requests 
for budget appropriations for new books should, therefore, originate with 
the several departments, subject to advice from the librarian. The co- 
ordination of these budget requests is a task for the chief budgetary offi- 
cer; most presidents would be willing to confess their own lack of profes- 
sional competence to pass upon the relative merits of the several requests, 
assuming, as is usually the case, that the total of the requests is larger than 
the expenditure which can be made from the funds available or antici- 
pated. Under such circumstances the advice of the librarian should be 
sought and followed. This officer is in a peculiarly suitable position to take 
into account the various factors which should be considered in allotting 
departmental budgets for new books. In fact, it is doubtful if a satisfac- 
tory budget can be constructed without a large amount of advice from the 
librarian. 

Criticisms of allotments of book budgets to departments.—In a large num- 
ber of the colleges the distribution of the budget for new books among the 
various academic departments has been very poorly planned. A surprising 
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number of colleges solve this problem by allotting the same amount, say 
$50 or $100, to each department. This system is defended on the grounds 
that it promotes peace and harmony among the departments, no depart- 
ment being able to prove that it has been discriminated against in the dis- 
tribution of funds. A little reflection will show, however, that under this 
plan there is the rankest sort of discrimination against some departments; 
and typically it is found that under this plan several of the departments 
are unable to spend all their appropriations each year. Whatever depart- 
mental peace and harmony may be brought about by the flat-sum method 
of appropriation, this is certainly an impossible method of building a 
strong library collection. 

In at least two colleges there are special endowments for the purchase 
of books in certain departments. Cornell College presents, perhaps, the 
extreme case in this regard, there being thirty special endowments the in- 
come of which is restricted in each case to the purchase of a particular class 
of books. While a permanent endowment for the support of the library is 
very desirable, minute restriction as to the class of books which may be 
purchased is usually unwise, since it tends to distort the growth of the li- 
brary and makes it difficult to construct a library budget which gives a 
satisfactory allotment to each field of learning. 

Factors that should be considered in allotting departmental book budgets.— 
The development of a satisfactory distribution of book funds among de- 
partments is actually a rather complicated matter. There are at least six 
important factors which must be taken into account in allocating funds 
for new books to departments. 

The first of these is the enrolments of students in the classes of the de- 
partment. The department with a larger enrolment will need more funds 
for new books, particularly for duplicate copies, than will the departments 
with smaller enrolments. The factor of departmental enrolment should be 
one of the least influential determinants of book appropriations, although 
in many colleges this factor is given great weight in setting up the library 
budget. 

The second factor is the relative amount of use of library materials by 
the department. The departments of history, economics, and education 
may be mentioned as examples of those making large use of the library. 
Other departments, such as mathematics and ancient languages, usually 
do not make as liberal use of library materials as is the case with the social 
sciences, although this is a matter which varies from college to college. 
The extent of the use made of library materials is to no small degree an 
index of the energy and efficiency of the instructor, and a teacher who does 
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not demand considerable work in the library from his students probably 
lacks something in effectiveness. As a criterion for the allocation of the 
book budget among departments, this relative use of library materials is a 
factor entirely distinct from the first one mentioned, the enrolments in the 
department. The only way in which it can be taken into account ade- 
quately is by the keeping of accurate circulation records by classes of 
books, 

The third factor to be considered is the amount of new material being 
published in the several fields. A glance at the publishers’ lists will show 
that in certain subjects there is an enormous volume of new material com- 
ing out, while in others the new publications are few and far between." If 
the college library is to be kept up to date, it is necessary to buy every- 
thing of importance as rapidly as it is published. This will clearly demand 
much larger appropriations to some departments than to others. This 
third factor is usually closely associated with the second one mentioned, 
that is, the departments which make relatively large use of library mate- 
rials are usually those in which there are large numbers of new books being 
published annually. This combination intensifies the need for relatively 
large appropriations to such departments. 

The fourth factor to be taken into account is the relative cost of books 
per volume unit in the various fields.? In the sciences, for example, books 
are comparatively expensive per volume, while in English literature and 
modern foreign languages the average cost per volume is not nearly so 
great. Since the volume is the unit of library statistics, rather than the 
dollars of invested value, it follows that appropriations should be dis- 
tributed so as to equalize somewhat the varying cost of books per volume. 

The fifth factor to be considered in allocating the funds for the purchase 
of new books is the present condition of the library holdings in the several 
fields. If the book collection is not at present well rounded, the depart- 
ments which are weak should have relatively large funds in order to build 
up their holdings, This is a difficult matter to deal with. Possibly the pub- 
lication of the Carnegie check-lists will go far toward solving this problem, 
enabling colleges to measure their own collections against this standard 
list in order to determine what sections of the library need strengthening. 

A sixth factor which must be considered in allotting funds for books to 
departments is the needs of instructors who are new to the institution. It 


t Data on this point are presented by Dr. William M. Randall in his book The College 
Library (Chicago: American Library Association and University of Chicago Press, 
1932). 

2 Thid. 
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will usually happen that a teacher who is just joining the faculty will 
find that the library lacks several titles which he considers important for 
his classes. His predecessor has probably not considered these titles im- 
portant and has used other books which the new instructor will use scarce- 
ly at all. Under such circumstances it seems wise to count definitely on 
making a larger appropriation for the first year of service of a new instruc- 
tor than it is expected to continue during his subsequent years. This is 
particularly true in the case of the one-man or two-men departments 
which are typical of this group of colleges. 

A review of these six factors which should be taken into account in al- 
lotting funds for new books to departments reveals the complexity of the 
problem. It is clear that no cut-and-dried formula, applicable alike to all 
institutions, can be expected to work satisfactorily. Two of the factors, 
the amount of new material coming out in the several fields, and the cost 
of books per volume unit in the several subjects, can well be reduced to a 
constant which is valid for all colleges alike. Another factor, the enrol- 
ments in the respective departments, can be reduced to statistical terms; 
and the keeping of adequate circulation statistics will yield valuable data 
on the relative use of library materials by the several departments. The 
last two factors discussed, the present condition of library holdings and the 
needs of new instructors, require individual attention in each college. 

Proportion of the book budget to be expended at the discretion of the l- 
brarian,—A final question in the administration of the library budget re- 
lates to the proportion of the total budget for new books which should be 
allocated to departments or left in a fluid state subject to the discretion 
of the librarian. As has already been pointed out, one or two of the col- 
leges put the entire budget for new books at the disposal of the librarian, 
making no allocation whatsoever to departments. In practically all of the 
colleges the librarian is given an appropriation for the purchase of general 
books and periodicals, i.e., those which are needed by the library but do 
not fall within the peculiar province of any one department. In some of 
the colleges the librarian is given a budget which is large enough to supple- 
ment the appropriations to departments which run short of library funds. 
If the college has a competent librarian, this last plan seems very desirable. 
Assuming the presence of a competent librarian, the ideal plan would be to 
place just as large a proportion of the fund as possible at the disposal of 
this officer. 

POLICIES REGARDING GIFT COLLECTIONS 

Practically all of the colleges receive more or less frequently gifts of 

books for the library. The majority of these gifts consist of the private 
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libraries of deceased ministers, which usually include principally theologi- 
cal material of little value to a college of liberal arts. Occasionally, how- 
ever, such gift collections contain items of real value and provide very 
welcome additions to the college library. 

A few of the colleges have the unfortunate policy of accepting and shelv- 
ing all such gifts. In a few cases there is a rule of the board of trustees to 
the effect that all gifts to the library must be accepted and shelved. Most 
of the colleges, however, provide that gift collections, when received, will 
be culled and only such items shelved as are of real use to the library. In 
such institutions the proffer of a gift collection is met by the polite sug- 
gestion that the library will be glad to examine the list of titles and to indi- 
cate those which it can use. Such a plan is strongly recommended as de- 
sirable if the shelves of the library are to be kept free of a useless clutter of 
dead wood. 

ROUTINE OF ORDERING BOOKS 


Orders for new books for the library typically originate in one of three 
ways. Books which are needed by departments will be ordered by the 
faculty members of the departments. Orders for general material not 
within the province of particular departments usually originate with the 
librarian or the library committee of the faculty. Since the librarian has 
the responsibility of keeping the book collection well rounded, it is neces- 
sary for this officer to suggest the purchase of some titles which have been 
overlooked by the departments in their own fields. 

The order should be submitted on a stock form giving complete biblio- 
graphical information regarding the title requested. Many colleges follow 
the plan of having the orders submitted rather informally, leaving it to the 
librarian to obtain the necessary information as to exact title, publisher, 
price, etc. A standard order form introduces a satisfactory and business- 
like method of handling the book-purchase requests. 

The orders for new books should be submitted by the departments di- 
rectly to the librarian, who is responsible for four checks: (1) to see that 
the library does not already have the book on its shelves; (2) to see that 
the book is not already on order; (3) to see that the order is within the 
amount of the budget appropriation; and (4) to see that the book is actu- 
ally one which the college needs. In some colleges there is a faculty com- 
mittee which is assigned the responsibility of checking on all the depart- 
mental requests for new books. The wisdom of this plan is open to grave 
question. Faculty members usually do not have either the necessary spe- 
cialized knowledge outside their own teaching fields or the necessary time 
to give any adequate check on the departmental requests for new books. 
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This is a matter which can be much more effectively handled by the li- 
brarian, whose specialized training makes possible a professional judg- 
ment regarding the desirability of the various titles suggested for pur- 
chase. 

The actual placing of the order should probably be done by the business 
officer of the institution, although the librarian should indicate the best 
sources from which to buy the materials ordered. There is such a great 
advantage in centralizing the purchasing for the institution that it seems 
unwise to violate this principle in the case of orders for library books.? 
Although the formal placing of the order should be done by the business 
office, in practice, the matter becomes a co-operative enterprise between 
the purchasing agent and the librarian, the latter officer bringing to bear 
his specialized knowledge of sources and prices in order to obtain the best 
and most efficient service for the library. Sometimes it is possible to ob- 
tain better prices when books are purchased through the college book- 
store. 

RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


There are four types of records and statistics which are commonly kept 
in the libraries of these thirty-five colleges: (1) the accession book; (2) the 
cataloguer’s record; (3) the order file; and (4) circulation statistics. An 
accession book or some acceptable substitute is kept in practically every 
one of the colleges studied. In one or two colleges this was not carefully 
kept, and in one relatively large library it consisted of notations on loose 
sheets of paper. On the whole, however, this record is the one most fre- 
quently found and is the best kept of any of the four types above men- 
tioned. 

Relatively few of the colleges maintain a cataloguer’s record, showing 
the number of books catalogued by classes. Order files are kept in a rather 
irregular manner in many of the institutions, and some depend only on © 
the librarian’s memory to avoid duplication in the orders. Although the 
necessity for an order file varies directly with the size of the institution, 
its keeping should be a part of every well-administered library. If orders 
are made on stock forms, as suggested in the preceding section, the order 
cards themselves can be filed and thus provide a very acceptable source of 
information regarding outstanding orders. 

Relatively few of the colleges keep adequate records of library circula- 
tion. There are two reasons for the failure to keep these records. Most of 
the college libraries are understaffed, and time for keeping and compiling 


t For a discussion of purchasing as it applies to the institution as a whole, see chap. 
xlvi of this report. 
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circulation records is lacking. Consequently, this duty is neglected in 
favor of more pressing responsibilities. In the second place, a considerable 
number of the libraries are administered on the open-shelf plan, and there 
is thus no opportunity for collecting statistics covering the use of books in 
the library. It is still possible to keep records of the out-of-library circula- 
tion under such circumstances, but such data are difficult to interpret and 
may actually lead to a misrepresentation of the true conditions, particu- 
larly in the case of departments which require a large use of periodicals and 
other non-circulating materials. 

The policy with regard to the taking of inventories varies among the 
colleges studied. In some institutions it appears that no complete in- 
ventory of the library has ever been taken. In others, particular sections 
of the library are inventoried each year in such a way as to cover the en- 
tire collection in a period of four or five years. In still others a complete 
inventory is taken annually. The majority of the colleges have a complete 
inventory at least every two years. 


CHARGING SYSTEM FOR BOOKS 


Considerable uniformity exists among the colleges in the system of 
charging out books to students. Typically, books which circulate outside 
the library are loaned for two weeks, with a small fine for overdue books. 
Reserve books may be withdrawn from the library shortly before closing 
time and must be returned within one hour after the library opens on the 
following school day, with a relatively heavy fine for each hour that a book 
is overdue: 

In most of the colleges the faculty members are given unlimited library 
privileges, and are allowed to withdraw books for an indefinite length of 
time. Several of the institutions have found it advisable to require faculty 
members to check in at the end of each semester or term the books which 
they have withdrawn. This is a very desirable procedure, as faculty mem- 
bers are prone to neglect the return of books which they no longer need for 
study. A check of the books held by faculty members at the close of each 
term or semester removes much of the opportunity for misunderstandings 
regarding books which are charged out but which the teacher claims to 
have returned. 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
All the libraries of this group of colleges are classified upon one of two 
plans, the Dewey Decimal system, or the Library of Congress system. The 
former is by all odds the more commonly found, the Library of Congress 
scheme of classification being used in only three or four of the libraries of 
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this group. The majority of those which are using the Dewey Decimal 
system have made modifications in the classification scheme to make it 
more suitable for the needs of a college library. This system, although 
originally planned for the library of Amherst College, has been developed 
especially to meet the needs of public libraries. Particularly after the book 
collection becomes large, difficulty is frequently encountered in its use in 
college libraries. At the time of the survey visit one college was engaged in 
reclassifying its entire library, changing from the Dewey plan to the Li- 
brary of Congress classification. 

With one exception all of the colleges maintain a public dictionary 
catalogue. The college which is the exception has one of the smallest li- 
braries of any in the group and maintains only a shelf list. A few of the 
colleges which have public dictionary catalogues do not maintain shelf 
lists. Both of these types of catalogues are necessary in any well-managed 
library. In every case the catalogues are carried on 3X5 cards and are 
housed in the standard type of filing trays. In practically every college 
the catalogue cards are either printed (Library of Congress) or type- 
written, although in several cases the catalogues contain some old hand- 
written cards which have not yet been replaced, and in one college the en- 
tire catalogue consists of handwritten cards. A large number of the col- 
leges are failing to make use of the printed cards furnished by the Library 
of Congress. These cards are unquestionably both better and cheaper 
than any adequate homemade variety, and should be used exclusively for 
all titles for which they are available. 

Practically all the colleges use either the Library of Congress subject 
headings or the American Library Association list. The former is recom- 
mended in all cases because it is being constantly revised and kept up to 
date. 

On the whole, the classification and cataloguing of the libraries of this 
group of colleges are rather good. In no part of the work of the library is 
the excellence of the professional training of the staff so clearly revealed. 
As would be expected from the data on the training of the library staffs 
in these colleges, as presented in a preceding section, the classification and 
cataloguing in a few institutions leave much to be desired. With the ac- 
quisition of improved professional training upon the part of the library 
staffs, the classification and cataloguing can be expected to show corre- 
sponding improvement. Professional rules should not be followed too 
blindly, however. Some well-trained librarians could improve their serv- 
ice by giving more thought to the adapting of catalogue rules and classi- 
fications to meet the peculiar needs of a college library. 
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EFFORTS TO FAMILIARIZE STUDENTS WITH THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


A large percentage of the entering students are usually unfamiliar with 
the use of a library as large as that of the typical college in this group. 
Their experience has in many instances been only with small, poorly 
equipped high-school libraries, and they are consequently at a loss to 
know how to use the resources of the college library unless there is definite 
instruction given on this point. To a smaller extent the same is true of 
many older students, who are imperfectly acquainted with the library re- 
sources of their college. There is, therefore, need of some definite pro- 
gram of instruction in the use of the library, and a limited amount of ‘‘ad- 
vertising”’ of the library resources is justified. A few of the efforts in this 
direction which have been observed will be described. 

In almost all the colleges which have a Freshman Week there is some 
attempt made during the program to familiarize the new students with 
the use of the library. Typically, the class is broken into groups of twenty 
or thirty students, each of which spends an hour or more with the librari- 
an, going over such matters as the general rules of the library, the locating 
of books in the catalogue, the finding of books on the shelves, and the 
methods of tracing reference material on particular topics. This is re- 
ported to be a very effective plan for introducing freshman students to 
the use of the library. 

A second plan for familiarizing freshman students with the use of the 
library is to include certain units on this topic in a general freshman orien- 
tation course which is given throughout the year. Several of the colleges 
have such a course, and in some cases instruction in the use of the library 
is made an integral part of the class work. 

A third plan is similar to the one just mentioned, except that the in- 
struction in the use of the library is made a part of the regular freshman 
course in English composition. A considerable number of the colleges use 
this plan. In some cases it is used in addition to the Freshman Week pro- 
gram. The instruction is usually handled by allotting certain definite peri- 
ods to this work, as, for example, one period each month. The assignment 
for the library instruction consists of a series of problems which must be 
looked up in the library, the list being so chosen as to cover rather com- 
pletely all the various phases of library reference work. Where the fresh- 
man class is large, these assignments can be “‘staggered”’ among the vari- 
ous sections of English composition so that a heavy burden is not thrown 
on the library force at one time. 

A fourth plan, one which is found in most of the well-managed libraries, 
is a display rack calling attention to new additions to the library holdings, 
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or pointing out the books belonging to the library which deal with topics 
of timely interest. This display rack usually occupies a prominent place 
near the entrance of the library, where it will be readily seen by all who 
pass. The use of this device is, of course, aimed at the instruction not only 
of freshmen but of all other students as well. 

The fifth plan is a dignified form of advertising, by means of news notes 
and bulletins in the college paper. This is being effectively used by some 
librarians to acquaint students with the resources of the college library. 

It is a part of the responsibility of every librarian to “‘sell” the use of 
the library to students, to show them its resources and the ways in which 
it can contribute, not only to the furtherance of their formal education, 
but also to their pleasure. The ingenious librarian can devise many effec- 
tive plans to these ends. In some of the colleges attractive browsing rooms 
have been fitted up as places for leisure reading. Plans of this sort are 
worthy of every encouragement. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


BOOK COLLECTIONS 


The heart of any library is the book collection. The physical plant, 
the staff, and the general administrative machinery are all necessary; 
but there can be no good library without an adequate book collection. 
The standards of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools carry the following statement regarding the library of an 
accredited college: 

The college shall have a live, well-distributed, professionally administered 
library of at least 8,000 volumes exclusive of public documents, bearing specifi- 
cally upon the subjects taught and with a definite annual appropriation for the 
purchase of new books and current periodicals. It is urged that such appropria- 
tion be at least five dollars per student registered. 

TABLE 34 


Book COLLECTIONS IN THE LIBRARIES OF COLLEGES OF VARIOUS SIZES 
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The standards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States require a minimum of at least 12,000 volumes in the li- 
brary. 

SIZE OF THE BOOK COLLECTION 

Table 34 presents data regarding the number of volumes in the libraries 
of the thirty-five colleges studied, grouped according to the size of the 
institution. 

It will be noted from this table that there is a very important relation- 
ship between the size of the college and the number of volumes contained 
in the library. The average number of volumes in the libraries for each 
group of colleges closely approximates a direct proportion to the enrol- 
ment. The relationship between the size of the enrolment and the average 
number of volumes held by the library is graphically shown in Figure 14. 
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The average number of volumes per student in the various groups has 
a very small range. This is a rather surprising finding. While it would 
normally be expected that the larger institutions would have somewhat 
larger book collections than the smaller colleges, owing to the provision 
of more duplicate copies, it would scarcely be predicted that the propor- 
tion would be such as to cause the number of volumes per student to re- 
main practically a constant. The differences in the average number of 
volumes in the libraries of colleges of different sizes, as shown in Table 
34, obviously cannot be accounted for by the presence of duplicate copies, 
for the number of titles of which there will be duplicate copies usually 
forms a relatively small proportion of the total library holdings. The data 
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Fic. 14.—Average number of volumes in the libraries of colleges having various 
numbers of students enrolled. 


therefore lead to the conclusion that the library resources of the smaller 
institutions are usually inferior in extent to those of the larger colleges.* 

The standardizing associations seem to have completely overlooked 
this principle of relating the number of volumes in the library to the size 
of the enrolment, since the standard, as quoted above, refers only to a 
basic minimum regardless of size. One may suspect, however, that the 
portion of the standard which suggests an annual expenditure of five 
dollars per student for the purchase of new books may have indirectly 
influenced the relationship between the size of the library and the enrol- 
ment in these colleges. 

Table 34 also presents some interesting data regarding the range in the 
number of volumes in the libraries of these colleges. The figures for the 
largest number of volumes in the library of any college in each sized group 
follow closely the general trend of the size of enrolments. No such rela- 
tionship exists in the cases of the smallest number of volumes. The 


t Data supporting this conclusion are presented in Dr. Randall’s study, The College 
Library. 
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college having the smallest library in this entire group has slightly less 
than five thousand volumes; there are only four colleges of the thirty-five 
included in this study which have less than twelve thousand volumes in 
their libraries. There is only one college having more than one hundred 
thousand volumes, but there are five which have in excess of fifty thou- 
sand volumes. 
ANNUAL ACCESSIONS 

Table 35 presents data regarding the average number of volumes ac- 
cessioned annually in the libraries of these colleges, classified according 
to size of enrolment. Data on this point were available in only twenty- 
six of the colleges. The figures are for the average annual accessions dur- 
ing the five-year period preceding the date of the survey visit. 


TABLE 35 


NuMBER OF VoLUMES ACCESSIONED ANNUALLY IN RECENT YEARS 
BY THE LIBRARIES OF COLLEGES OF VARIOUS SIZES 
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This table shows that the average number of volumes accessioned 
annually in the colleges of various sizes bears a close relationship to the 
enrolment of the institution. The average number of volumes accessioned 
per student is practically a constant in institutions of all sizes, with the 
single exception of the colleges which have fewer than two hundred stu- 
dents enrolled. In general, it appears that from two to two and one- 
half volumes per student are added annually in the libraries of these col- 
leges. 

Figure 15 illustrates graphically the direct ratio between the size of 
the college and the average number of books accessioned per year. The 
close relationship between the number of students enrolled and the num- 
ber of volumes added annually to the library is to be expected in view of 
the standard of the accrediting associations which suggests the expendi- 
ture of five dollars per student annually for new library books. 

Since a comparatively small proportion of the expenditure for new li- 
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brary books is used for the purchase of duplicate copies, it will be ob- 
served that the continuation of this practice of relating the number of 
books purchased to the size of the student body will ultimately result in 
the accumulation of much better library resources in the larger colleges 
than exist in the smaller institutions. In fact, Table 34 showed that this 
has already happened. It may be pointed out that the number of new 
books being published each year which are desirable additions to a college 
library is a constant for colleges of various sizes and all institutions, 
whether large or small, should have these titles in order to keep their 
collections up to date. This being the case, it will obviously be necessary 
for the small colleges to spend much more than five dollars annually per 
student in order to keep their book collections up to date in a manner 
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Fic. 15.—Average number of library books accessioned annually in recent years by 
colleges having various numbers of students enrolled. 


comparable with the larger institutions. It seems that the standards of 
the accrediting associations regarding the annual expenditures per stu- 
dent for new library books should be graduated according to the size of 
the institution. 

It is recognized that the variety of courses offered also bears a relation- 
ship to the size of the institution, the larger colleges typically offering a 
greater range of courses than the smaller institutions. The size of the book 
collection necessary for adequate library service will be affected consid- 
erably by the variety of course offerings in the institution. Colleges offer- 
ing an extensive range of courses will need larger library resources than 
those with a relatively narrow range of offerings, if equally satisfactory 
library service is to be rendered. This relationship, however, is not pro- 
portional to the enrolment. In other words, colleges of eight hundred 
students do not usually offer twice as many courses as those of four hun- 
dred students. It would, therefore, not be expected that the variety of 
course offerings could wholly account for the differences which have been 
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observed among colleges of various enrolments in the size of the book 
collections and the rate of additions to the libraries. 

There is a possibility that the combination of two factors—the variety 
of course offerings and the provision of duplicate copies—may be suff- 
cient to account for the variations in library facilities among colleges of 
different sizes. It is possible, for example, that a college of two hundred 
and fifty students with fifteen thousand volumes has just as effective a 
library unit as a college of five hundred students with thirty thousand 
volumes when account is taken of the fact that the latter institution 
typically will offer a wider range of courses and will need more duplicate 
copies. So far as the writers are aware, no objective study has been made 
to settle this point. In the absence of such data, the opinion may be ex- 
pressed that the larger colleges typically have better library facilities than 
the smaller institutions. The number of colleges upon which this con- 
clusion is based, however, is too small to permit a final determination of 
this question. 

Table 35 shows that there is a wide range in the number of annual 
accessions to the library within the groups of colleges classified by size. 
The largest number of annual accessions is almost in direct proportion 
to the enrolment, but the smallest number in each group apparently 
bears no relationship to the number of students enrolled. Although one 
college adds an average of five thousand volumes to its library annually, 
there are only three colleges of the group of twenty-six for which data are 
available that add as many as twenty-five hundred volumes, and only six 
that add more than two thousand volumes annually. Nine of the twenty- 
six colleges add fewer than one thousand volumes annually to their li- 
braries. 


POLICIES REGARDING DUPLICATE COPIES 


The question of the purchase of duplicate copies for library purposes 
has already been raised. The colleges being studied vary widely in their 
policies regarding the number of duplicate copies to be purchased. A few 
libraries have the rather rigid rule that not more than two or three copies 
of any one title will be purchased. These colleges prefer to use their 
funds to extend the number of different titles, rather than to provide 
numerous duplicate copies of a smaller range of titles. At the other ex- 
treme may be cited the case of one college which, in some departments, at 
least, expects the library to serve as a collection of textbooks for students. 
In this college there are shelved from twenty to fifty or more copies of 


t This conclusion is verified by Dr. Randall’s study, zbid. 
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many titles; these are charged out to students for an entire semester at a 
time, instead of the usual two weeks, and are expected to relieve the stu- 
dents from the necessity of purchasing textbooks. A middle ground, on 
this question of the purchase of duplicate copies, is taken by many col- 
leges which apportion the number of copies to be purchased to the size 
of the class which will use them. Usually one copy will be purchased for 
each ten or twelve students in the class. In some cases a rental library is 
used as the source for reference material needed by large groups of stu- 
dents, thus relieving the library of the necessity of purchasing a large 
number of duplicate copies. 

The policy which is wisest to follow with regard to the provision of 
duplicate copies of library books seems to depend upon the circumstances 
within the individual college. In general, the policy of extending the 
range of titles, rather than the number of duplicate copies, seems sound. 
It may be pointed out that in some fields, particularly education, books 
tend to become obsolete rather rapidly. There have been observed on the 
shelves of several college libraries whole rows of duplicate copies of out-of- 
date books which will probably never again be used by any considerable 
group of students. These are occupying valuable shelf space and, in gen- 
eral, tend to clutter up the library stacks. A frequent and careful culling 
and a discarding of unneeded duplicates is essential in any library which 
follows the policy of purchasing duplicate copies in considerable number. 
As a rule, material of this kind has little or no salvage value, and thus the 
policy of purchasing duplicate copies tends to be less economical in the 
long run. On the other hand, the present convenience afforded students 
by the presence of an adequate number of copies of needed reference ma- 
terial may more than offset the obvious inefficiencies entailed by this 
policy. 

PERIODICALS 

Table 36 presents data regarding the number of periodicals received 
by the libraries of twenty-six of the colleges. Data on this point were not 
obtained from the other nine institutions. 

This table shows that the number of periodicals received in this group 
of twenty-six colleges tends to be directly proportional to the number of 
students enrolled. The only group which is out of line with this tendency 
is composed of the colleges having enrolments between 600 and 799; this 
group has a smaller average number of periodicals than that of the next 
smaller-sized group. The average ratio of the number of periodicals re- 
ceived to the number of students enrolled tends to be relatively constant 
in the various-sized groups, but the colleges having enrolments of 200- 
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399 and of 400-599 have the highest average ratios of any of the groups, 
while the group with enrolments under 200 has the smallest average ratio. 
Since the data relate to the number of different periodicals, the question 
of duplicate copies is not involved, as was the case in the preceding dis- 
cussion of the number of volumes in the library. 


TABLE 36 


NUMBER OF PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARIES OF 
COLLEGES OF VARIOUS SIZES 
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Fic. 16.—Average number of periodicals received by the libraries of colleges having 
various numbers of students enrolled. 


Figure 16 represents by means of a graph the average number of pe- 
riodicals received by the libraries of colleges of various sizes. The conclu- 
sion is unmistakable that the larger colleges tend on the average to have 
much better collections of periodicals than the smaller colleges. The 
number of institutions included in this study is too small, however, to 
warrant the drawing of a final conclusion on this point. 

Table 36 shows that there is a considerable range within the colleges 
of the various-sized groups in the number of periodicals taken. One col- 
lege takes 849 periodicals. There is only one other college which receives 
more than 300 periodicals, and there are altogether only four of the twen- 
ty-six colleges included in this study which receive more than 250 periodi- 
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cals, Six of these twenty-six institutions receive fewer than 100 periodi- 
cals; included among these six is a college generally recognized as one of 
the best in the entire group. 

The data presented in Table 36 relate to the entire number of periodi- 
cals received. In each of the colleges a considerable number of publica- 
tions are received free of charge. These include church papers, house or- 
gans, and periodicals of this type. The number of periodicals purchased 
is, therefore, somewhat less than would be indicated by the data of the 
table. 

The majority of the colleges bind all the important periodicals which 
are received, but in many cases the sets are incomplete and little effort 
has been made to fill the gaps. A few of the colleges have followed the 
policy of not binding all the periodicals that deserve preservation. This 
is unfortunate, for materials of this kind are not readily accessible when 
unbound and, if used at all, are liable to become lost or misplaced. Lack 
of funds is the principal reason for failing to bind the standard publica- 
tions. In several of the colleges it was suggested that a special gift might 
well be sought to cover the expenses of binding the accumulation of pe- 
riodicals. This is a matter which should not be neglected. 

In most of the colleges the list of periodicals includes only a very few 
in foreign languages, although there are two or three colleges which sub- 
scribe for an excellent list of foreign publications. Although the majority 
of American college libraries are deficient on this point, for satisfactory in- 
struction in modern foreign languages and for the development of a 
breadth of viewpoint in students it is necessary to have in the library a 
considerable number of the more significant foreign magazines. 


LIBRARY HOLDINGS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


It must be admitted that the excellence of a library relates not only to 
the number of volumes it contains but also to the selection of those 
volumes. It would be entirely possible for a library of 25,000 carefully 
selected titles to be superior to one of 50,000 containing much “dead 
wood” and useless material. 

In nine of the colleges the holdings in thirteen selected fields were 
checked by the sampling method. The check-lists used were obtained 
by taking the first 20 per cent of the titles appearing in each of these 
fields in the doctoral thesis of Eugene Hilton (University of California, 
1929) entitled Determination of Books for Collateral Reading Required in 
Basic Junior College Courses. The library catalogues in each of the nine 
colleges were then checked against this list and the percentage of the total 
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number on the list held by the library was recorded. These data are given 
in Table 37. 

On the average, this group of nine colleges have in their libraries ap- 
proximately one-half of the titles checked. Although most of the colleges 
are grouped rather closely around the figure of 50 per cent for their aver- 
age holdings, there is one which has a notably higher percentage, and there 
are one or two which apparently have relatively weak collections. In al- 
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most all the colleges for which data are presented there are important 
weaknesses in one or more fields. 

There is an interesting variation among the thirteen fields of subject 
matter. The subjects are arranged in Table 37 in accordance with the 
median percentage of holdings in the nine colleges. The field of English 
literature has the best representation in these libraries, no college falling 
below 75 per cent in this field. The two sciences which were checked fall 
almost at the bottom of the list; but the weakest field of all is that of 
general reading. 

No brief is held for the validity of the particular check-list which was 
used in this study. It is obvious, however, that the application of such a 
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technique will serve an important purpose in enabling colleges to study 
the relative needs of the various fields represented in their library hold- 
ings. 

Through the courtesy of Professor William M. Randall of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, data have been furnished 
showing the holdings of eighteen of the colleges as measured by the Car- 
negie check list. This check-list has been developed to guide the Carnegie 
Corporation in making grants to college libraries for the purchase of 
books. Institutions holding regional accreditation have been asked to 
check their library holdings against this list when making application for 
grants. Table 38 shows the results of this check for eighteen of the col- 
leges studied, together with a comparison of the average for these eight- 
een colleges with the average for approximately two hundred colleges 
that have made this same check. The data of the table are expressed as 
the percentage of the titles on the check list held by the college library. 
The figures are shown not only for the entire list but separately for each 
of twenty-four different subjects. 

It will be noted from the table that the average of these eighteen col- 
leges for the entire list of titles exceeds the general average of holdings 
for the two hundred colleges. Eleven of the eighteen colleges have a larger 
percentage of the listed titles in their libraries than the average for the 
entire group of two hundred institutions. This speaks well for the general 
condition of the libraries in the colleges named. The general superiority 
of the library collections of these eighteen colleges holds throughout most 
of the subjects; only in the cases of English, history, and Romance lan- 
guages is the average for the eighteen colleges lower than the general aver- 
age, and in none of these subjects is the difference between the averages 
appreciably large. 

The data of this table include only the accredited colleges of the group 
surveyed; since the general average also includes only accredited institu- 
tions, the comparison is fair. The unaccredited colleges of the group sur- 
veyed, in general, have much less satisfactory library resources than those 
shown for the accredited institutions. 


USE OF OTHER LIBRARIES 


Several of the colleges call attention to the fact that, even though 
their own library resources are admittedly inadequate, the students have 
access to other libraries in the community which supplement the short- 
comings of the college library. In some instances, these are city or county 
libraries; other institutions are located at their state capitals and have 
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TABLE 38—Continued 
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available the resources of a state library; several of the colleges are located 
near enough to other institutions of higher learning to permit the use of 
their libraries by students. It seems reasonable to suppose that the pres- 
ence of these other libraries would improve considerably the library re- 
sources of these colleges. 

In several of the colleges an inquiry was conducted among the stu- 
dents to determine the extent of their use of libraries other than that of 
the college. In almost every instance the results were disappointing and 
indicated that students tend to make no considerable use of libraries other 
than that of the college they are attending. The factors of convenience 
and custom seem to be important in directing students to the use of the 
library of only their college. 

In one or two colleges the libraries were being effectively supplemented 
by the outright loan of whole collections, amounting to several hundred 
volumes, from the city or state library. Since the loan consisted of se- 
lected titles, it supplemented in a very effective manner the college li- 
brary. Where this type of co-operation exists, it can be used in an excel- 
lent way to improve the library facilities of the colleges. 

It should be pointed out that the typical small city library usually 
does not contain much material that would be of service to college stu- 
dents. Unless the book collection of such a library has been deliberately 
planned with the needs of college students in mind, there will usually be 
very little of the authoritative reference material needed for college 
classes; instead, there will be an emphasis upon fiction, travel, and popu- 
lar titles. 

In view of these facts, the conclusion may be drawn that there is no 
substitute for an adequate college library. The only way by which the 
college can obtain satisfactory library facilities is to develop them in its 
own library under its own direction. 


PART III 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 


CHAPTER XIX 
DEPARTMENTAL AND DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


DEPARTMENTS MAINTAINED 


The usual type of departmental organization is found in most of the 
colleges studied. The number of departments maintained varies from 
eleven to twenty-eight with seventeen, eighteen, and sixteen as the most 
frequent numbers. In general, the larger colleges maintain the larger 
number of departments, though there are notable exceptions. Kansas 
Wesleyan University with fewer than three hundred liberal arts students 
maintains twenty departments. 

The term “department” is not clearly defined in the colleges. In some 
institutions there are practically as many departments as members of the 
faculty, while in others a department represents a considerable aggrega- 
tion of courses and consists of a large group of teachers. It is obvious that 
the smaller colleges tend to pattern after the larger ones in their depart- 
mental organization, rather than to establish an organization in keeping 
with their own problems and services. 

The colleges show a pronounced variation in the organization of their 
departments of instruction. In the thirty-five colleges studied, the field 
of English language and literature, including public speaking, is organized 
under departments with fourteen different names, as follows: English, 
twenty-six colleges; speech, fifteen; public speaking, ten; English litera- 
ture, five; English language, three; English language and literature, two; 
comparative literature, two; and English and expression, spoken English, 
English composition and rhetoric, public speaking and drama, dramatic 
art, English and public speaking, speech education, one each. Some of 
these variations in titles represent merely a different wording; most of 
them, however, represent real differences in the grouping of the studies in 
this field. In foreign languages the variation is even greater, for twenty- 
two different names of departments are used by these thirty-five colleges. 
The natural and physical sciences and mathematics are organized under 
twenty-one different departmental names with chemistry (thirty-one), 
biology (twenty-seven), mathematics (twenty-four), physics (twenty- 
three), and geology (ten) as the most usual. Twenty different titles are 
found in religion and philosophy. 

Undoubtedly a large part of this variation is owing to a lack of clear 
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principles of organization. Departments are all too frequently established 
to meet the idiosyncrasies of individual faculty members, rather than for 
any real improvement in the service to the students. It is true, of course, 
that some variation is justifiable on the ground of new developments and 
local conditions, but the utter heterogeneity displayed in the organization 
of subject matter into departments indicates the lack of any accepted 
principle as to what constitutes a satisfactory academic grouping. 


TENDENCIES TOWARD DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Several serious objections can be made to a large number of depart- 
ments in a college. Such overorganization tends to retard rather than to 
promote the service of the institution to its students. To correct present 
conditions a number of colleges have taken steps to establish divisions of 
instruction. Under such a plan the work usually done by the departments 
is grouped in a small number of major units. 

The instruction offered in Brothers College has been organized under 
four divisions, as follows: 


A. Language and Literature: 
English, French, German, Spanish, Greek and Latin languages and litera- 
ture, dramatics, public speaking. 

B. Philosophy, Education, and Religion: 
Philosophy, psychology, education, religion, aesthetics, college orientation, 
physical education, and hygiene. 

C. Sciences and Mathematics: 
Chemistry, biology, physics, all other descriptive and laboratory sciences, 
and mathematics. 

D. Social Sciences: 
Sociology, economics, history, political science, government, jurisprudence, 
and international law. 


There is to be much flexibility in the program of Brothers College. 
For example, the plan contemplates that a faculty member may offer 
courses under more than one division. 

The College of Puget Sound has adopted a divisional plan for its cur- 
riculum organization, under which arrangement five divisions are provid- 
ed, as follows: (1) languages; (2) social sciences; (3) psychology, education, 
and philosophy; (4) science and mathematics; (5) fine arts. Each of these 
divisions is under the chairmanship of a well-qualified faculty member. 

A divisional organization has been introduced in the College of Liberal 
Arts of Willamette University by grouping the subjects under four heads, 
as follows: (1) English and foreign languages; (2) social studies, philoso- 
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phy, religion, education, physical education, and home economics; (3) sci- 
ence and mathematics; (4) music. The divisional organization at present 
is concerned primarily with student sequences; it is not as yet an adminis- 
trative arrangement. 

The College of the Pacific is developing the rudiments of a divisional 
organization. A “co-ordinating committee” has been appointed, consist- 
ing of representatives of the following fields: (1) mathematics and en- 
gineering; (2) natural science; (3) English and foreign languages; (4) social 
sciences; (5) education; (6) fine arts. This represents a desirable approach 
toward a divisional organization. In this institution there is a tendency 
to designate these large fields of subject matter as “‘schools.”’ This termi- 
nology is apt to prove confusing in view of the common usage of the term 
“school” implying a curriculum leading to a separate degree. 

Other colleges which have adopted the divisional plan are Albion Col- 
lege, DePauw University, Evansville College, and Hamline University. 
A few of the other colleges are discussing the divisional plan with a 
view to its adoption in the near future. In several instances steps in this 
direction are being taken by consolidating departments as an intermedi- 
ate measure, 

The advantages of a divisional organization are several. First, a divi- 
sional chairman may be selected who will administer the various related 
subjects in his division in such a way as to bring about a closer correlation 
of all the departments involved. Second, the curriculum offerings may be 
definitely reduced by the elimination of courses in various departments, 
which many times greatly overlap in content. Third, the divisional organ- 
ization facilitates the administration of general survey courses that cut 
across departmental lines, Finally, a divisional organization facilitates a 
type of program for the student better than that now generally in vogue. 

With reference to the latter point most colleges set up requirements 
designed to distribute some of the students’ work over a wide range of 
studies and at the same time provide for concentration on some specific 
subject. To attain the latter purpose the student is generally required to 
select a major subject to which he devotes a large amount of attention. 
In following out this idea a number of colleges are now substituting a 
field of concentration for the major plan, on the theory that courses se- 
lected from several closely related departments can better serve the de- 
sired end than a large number of courses limited to one or two depart- 
ments. For providing a well-correlated curriculum for the student, the 
divisional plan is a better academic organization than the department 
plan. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR REDUCTIONS IN THE NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTS 


Historically, many of the present departments in colleges have been 
developed by dividing older departments. Other departments have been 
created by the addition of new subjects and new faculty members. This 
tendency has now gone so far in most colleges, especially the smaller ones, 
as to retard progress. An excessive number of departments tends to en- 
courage overspecialization in course offerings, leads to opposition to the 
introduction of new subject matter, and almost always involves needless 
duplication in course offerings. At the same time, through useless ma- 
chinery and regulations the student is bewildered in arranging a program 
that meets his needs. 

Standardizing associations generally set eight as the minimum number 
of departments for a standard college. Although this number has not 
been scientifically determined, it may for the present be taken as sugges- 
tive. As long as this standard remains, the colleges must maintain, on 
paper at least, not fewer than eight departments. 

The process of establishing new departments should cease in most of 
the colleges studied, and a strong tendency should be developed to 
combine closely related subjects in one department. This step could easily 
be taken in most of the institutions. In some cases satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the personnel of the departments may create difficult but not 
unsolvable problems. The combinations can usually be so arranged as to 
result in a greatly improved type of faculty organization from the point 
of view of present standards maintained by accrediting agencies. 

A reduction in the number of departments through consolidation may, 
and in some colleges probably should, precede the establishment of a 
divisional organization. It may easily be an intermediate step toward a 
divisional plan. In fact, such a gradual adoption of a divisional plan is to 
be commended in view of the newness of the arrangement and the danger 
of producing chaotic conditions through a sudden realignment. 

As the divisional organization becomes well established, it naturally 
follows that emphasis on departments as such becomes less and less. In 
fact, one of the purposes of the divisional organization is the breaking 
down of the sharp lines of demarcation between departments. Eventually 
a college with fewer than one thousand students may find it advanta- 
geous to abandon departments altogether. 

The exact line-up of departments and divisions in all institutions need 
not by any means be the same. It should be a matter for study and de- 
cision by the administration and faculty of the college involved. Local 
conditions must, of course, be taken into account, and the groupings 
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should be made in such a way as to conserve the most effective service of 
the faculty personnel. At the same time sound principles of academic or- 
ganization should be followed. 

For the administration of a division, a chairman should be selected 
who should be considered as an administrative officer of the college. He 
should be chosen by the dean and the president of the college in consulta- 
tion with the faculty members of the division. The appointment to a divi- 
sion chairmanship should be for a term of years, probably not to exceed 
three, subject to reappointment. Tenure in this position should be inde- 
pendent of the tenure in the ordinary faculty ranks. It should not be con- 
sidered a reduction in rank for a man to step out of the divisional chair- 
manship and to hold his teaching rank of professor or associate professor. 

To the chairmen of the divisions should be delegated rather large 
authority in the management of their respective units. They should be 
the chief budgetary officers for their divisions and should have an impor- 
tant part in the selection of staff members. They should be Jargely respon- 
sible for curriculum developments within the particular field of the 
division. 


CHAPTER XX 
COURSE OFFERINGS 


AMOUNT OF OFFERINGS IN VARIOUS SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS 


Table 39 presents data for each of the thirty-five colleges showing the 
total amount of semester-hour offerings in thirty-one different subject- 
matter fields. Offerings in music, art, and physical education have not 
been included, since much of the work in these subjects is frequently not 
on the credit-hour basis. These data were obtained from the catalogues 
of the year indicated in the table. In the case of colleges operating on the 
term plan, the offerings in term hours have been reduced to the equivalent 
in semester hours. The data of this table may be interpreted as indicating 
the total number of credit hours which would be taken by a student if he 
carried all the courses offered in the catalogue of the year mentioned. The 
figures indicate, in general, the breadth of the offerings in the various col- 
leges, not only in total, but in each of the various subjects. 

It is apparent from this table that the colleges differ considerably in the 
amount of their offerings. The college having the largest amount of course 
offerings has more than six times the number found in the colleges with the 
most limited offerings. The amount of graduate work offered is a factor 
which must be taken into account in studying the offerings of the various 
institutions. There are only a few of the colleges, however, that list any 
considerable number of courses open only to graduate students, so that 
this factor does not appreciably affect the interpretation for the majority 
of the institutions. 

The columns showing the offerings for each of the various subjects also 
indicate a wide variation in practice among these colleges. These data 
should be of particular interest to faculty members who wish to study the 
offerings in their own fields. 

The medians indicate that the colleges on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities typically have somewhat larger offerings 
than those not holding national accreditation. This relationship does not 
hold for all of the subjects, however. The two groups of institutions have 
approximately the same average offerings in mathematics and journalism, 
and the colleges lacking national accreditation exceed the others in median 
offerings in home economics and education. 

It is evident that a large amount of overexpansion has taken place in 
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the course offerings of these colleges. Dickinson College, the oldest and 
one of the best known of the institutions, has a total offering of only 629 
semester hours. The curriculum of this college is well organized and af- 
fords an adequate range of undergraduate offerings in most fields. It is 
difficult to understand why so many of the other colleges have gone far 
beyond the limits of a conservative development of their offerings. In 
very few fields of subject matter should it be necessary to offer much be- 
yond a major of work, and forty-five or fifty hours would seem to include 
all that needs to be offered by an undergraduate college of liberal arts in 
any of the subjects indicated. 

To a limited extent the offerings may represent a certain amount of 
“padding,” courses being listed which the college does not actually intend 
to give. This does not seem to be at all common, however. Three other 
causes may be suggested for the overexpansion that has occurred. The 
first is a desire to imitate the larger universities, offering as nearly as possi- 
ble everything advertised by these large institutions with their programs 
of graduate work. The ambitions of individual faculty members, of de- 
partments, and of the college as a whole all co-operate to bring pressure 
for an increased range of offerings. The second cause for overexpansion 
is pressure from small groups of students who wish to follow certain special 
lines of interest. The intense competition for students, which many of 
these colleges face, leads to the adoption of almost any measure to hold 
those already enrolled. Rather than advise those with highly specialized 
interests to attend some other institution, many colleges add a course or 
courses in order to hold the enrolment of such students. The third cause 
of overexpansion is the lack of any effective machinery in the college for 
scrutinizing the need for proposed additions to the list of course offerings, 
or for eliminating unneeded courses, A careful annual culling of the courses 
listed in most colleges would show possibilities of many eliminations. 

An overexpansion of course offerings has two unfortunate results. The 
first is a decrease in operating efficiency. It should be obvious that an in- 
crease in offerings, unless the enrolment of the college is increasing in a 
corresponding manner, is certain to result in a lower average size of class. 
The burden thus imposed may be carried in three different ways: the in- 
come of the college may be increased; the instructional loads of faculty 
members may be increased; or the number of faculty members may be in- 
creased and the average salary of teachers decreased. In most colleges the 
income is relatively inflexible; it therefore follows that one or the other 
of the two last-mentioned methods will typically be used to carry the 
burden of the overexpanded offerings. Neither of these methods results in 
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improvement in the service of the institution. It thus appears that, unless 
funds are available for financing the expanded offerings, the college suffers 
a serious loss of efficiency through overexpansion in courses. 

The second unfortunate result of overexpanded offerings is the effect 
upon the programs of the students. A large offering in any subject neces- 
sarily means the introduction of several rather highly specialized courses. 
At the undergraduate level the student should be concerned more with the 
broad foundations of knowledge than with narrow and specialized courses 
in any one field of study. It is educationally unwise to sacrifice this 
breadth of training by permitting too early specialization on the part of 
students. As it actually happens in practice, many students take these 
highly specialized courses without adequate basic training. 

The colleges of this group could well afford to scrutinize carefully their 
programs of course offerings with a view to eliminating many of the highly 
specialized courses, more suitable to a graduate school than to a liberal 
arts college. 

Table 39 indicates that the overexpansion is largely a matter pertaining 
to the offerings within recognized fields of study, rather than of additions 
of whole areas in some colleges that are not included in others. To be sure, 
there are some subjects represented in only a few colleges. Thus several 
colleges offer no work in astronomy, home economics, and Italian. Pro- 
fessional subjects, such as law, pharmacy, engineering, and library sci- 
ence, are also given in a few of the colleges. Much more important than 
this type of expansion is that which has taken place within the subjects 
commonly offered in all colleges. There is scarcely a college in the group 
that does not have offerings in some one or more fields that are above the 
median for the entire group of colleges. 

The medians shown in this table should not be taken as indicating an 
ideal arrangement of offerings. Although an offering much above the 
median in any subject needs to be carefully investigated by the college, it 
is entirely possible that the marked tendency toward overexpansion affects 
the medians as well as the individual colleges. No agency has ever at- 
tempted to work out a “minimum essential” offering in the various fields 
of study for colleges of liberal arts. Studies of this type have been made 
at the secondary level, but not for colleges. It would be an excellent con- 
tribution to the administration of college curriculums for experts inter- 
ested in each of the various subjects to get together and work out a typical 
list of offerings for colleges in their subjects. 

The size of the enrolment of a college seems to have a marked effect on 
the amount of offerings. Data are presented in Table 40 showing the aver- 
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age number of semester hours of course offerings in each subject by col- 
leges grouped according to enrolment. 
TABLE 40 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEMESTER Hours OF CREDIT OFFERED IN VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS BY COLLEGES GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF ENROLMENT 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEMESTER Hours OF CREDIT 


OFFERED By 
SUBJECT 
6 Colleges Having |17 Colleges Having|12 Colleges naving 
700 or More from 400 to 699 Fewer than 400 
Students Students Students 
Total offerings all subjects......... 1,126 828 573 
Sciences: 
PASTTONONAY Ure animal are tet 8 5 ° 
Biolosy is MV aUa PetUCaAiet meron eh at 71 62 37 
Chemistry og Pa Seen wae 62 56 45 
Hpgineering Ni aoscaieunesee torts 32 sie 10 
Geology ii i ore eae ie aan 21 18 3 
Homie economics yack ah Seley es 22 20 22 
Mathematica: Meu cree uence i 68 44 35 
PHY Stes in) Mi ten een hiss 36 37 20 
English: 
English composition and literature 103 72 49 
POUrmalisna Cicer eee eo tslel ti 14 8 5 
Speech and dramatics........... 46 30 21 
Foreign languages: 
PEN CHAS wantin et ote Sree) a 50 43 33 
CSOTMIANG eee hi CaN, eR eg 36 38 27 
Gree Oe i icarh ed Gel. eC tan de leo 27 21 II 
RATE ais Vea aay ieee hs Naa eae 9 2 fo) 
TAT aie ctey vei eae esse 42 38 35 
Spanish twine nen we aiadvaas suet) 43 28 19 
Religion, education, philosophy, and 
psychology: 
Bible, philosophy of Been and 
religious education. . 5 63 29 29 
Education 42 eon noaiin ws, se hae 70 53 ce 
Philosop i ysgiige tans oes e ws llole hie ane a7 20 14 
Psycholory uray a sere ie ses: 27 19 II 
Social studies: 
Economics and business adminis- 
tfation 2 cpr eneenetos ees 72 63 34 
HIStory chs bos ere Dane Rihaede esk 2 66 44 29 
Political science “frye ies en 39 22 9 
DOCTOR. erie aah eee teaa bile lf 34 23 17 
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It is evident from this table that the larger colleges tend to have larger 
course offerings than the smaller ones. Expansion in the offerings of a rela- 
tively large college can take place without incurring any important ineffi- 
ciency. The criticism of the overspecialization of the programs of stu- 
dents obtains just the same, however, even though the larger college can 
afford to offer a greater variety of courses than the small college. 

The various subjects show interesting trends in the average offerings 
for colleges of various sizes. Almost all the subjects follow the trend of the 
total, the larger colleges having larger average offerings than the small 
ones. In home economics the offerings are not related to the size of enrol- 
ment, and in German and physics the relationship between amount of 
offerings and size of enrolment seems to be less marked than in the other 
subjects. 

RELATIVE EMPHASIS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


It has already been pointed out that the colleges vary considerably in 
their emphasis upon the various fields of study. Table 41 presents data 
showing the percentage of the total offerings in various subject-matter 
fields. Several of the subjects listed separately in Table 39 have been 
grouped for presentation in Table 41. 

The table brings out the relative emphasis given each field of study by 
the several colleges. The medians indicate that languages and literature 
and social studies comprise, on the average, the largest part of the offer- 
ings. There is surprisingly little difference between the medians for the 
two groups of colleges classified on the basis of accreditation. 

It should certainly be within the province of any institution to deter- 
mine its own distribution of emphasis on the various subjects. This dis- 
tribution should reflect the aims and purposes of the college, as well as its 
general philosophy of higher education. 


ALTERNATION OF COURSES 


One of the plans by which a college may increase the range of its course 
offerings without incurring many of the disadvantages of an overexpanded 
program is through the alternation of courses. By this plan the more ad- 
vanced courses in the various departments are offered only in alternate 
years, or even at three-year periods. Thus students have an opportunity 
to take these more advanced courses at some time during their college 
curriculum, and the enrolments in these courses are larger than pas would 
be if given every year. 

All but one of the colleges studied follow the plan of alternating some 
of their course offerings. The proportion of the total offerings that are al- 
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TABLE 41 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SEMESTER Hours OFFERED IN VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS AT THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


mare i Engle. 
apie Biological | Physical |™#t!cs, As- kd Learn d 
cai Seenees | Sciences | Yonomy, | For [Dramat |anguage 
ing ism 

TOnio Wesleyan): aja? 6.4 7.8 11.8 3.0 14.4 12.4 
RO ALLR ays ise a5 cata wees 7.0 9.7 Ba 3-4 16.9 12.8 
ch eee) LTE RARE MS BA it) 5.9 12/2 eat hl a ert a ae eee or 
Ghioi Northern s))) Gsouees 3.13 8.9 DONO NM ene cee 8.1 8.2 
Oklahoma City. ti given tee 7.8 10.1 Gee athe 14.4 F207, 
PIA TEDCE Olle Lhe Wie uaate 7.9 r5.% i ab Bae ve a 15.6 137 
Nebraska Wesleyan...... TORS 9.0 Laas TG te Ne E25 4.0 
Evansville? er aere ale Su 12.5 16.9 423 8.5 6.6 
*Tllinois Wesleyan........ 6.5 20.3 hae, 4.5 12.9 1307 
Puget Sogn’: is Mae ine ae 7.0 ZOp53 6.8 B27 14.6 0x3 
PALDION Oo). C one ule ene fe 13.9 7.5 4.6 L7OE 13.9 
* Morningside cece eens Shy 10.5 Oe amar nes 14.9 18.7 
PE armilinieyihs): ie Wine ene We 75 12.7 5.0 0.7 15.9 II.O 
* Baker Cie baie kmumena pHs 10.8 7.0 313 ani Lone 
*Alleghen yan. ce sae ieee. 6.4 14.8 CRSA tak ae Tes 19.0 
*Simpsonis yy. vical. ghee ae 6.0 14.2 ee ae 9.6 9:5 
Southwestern ai, sauiuil, 6.0 T5438 72 (a 14.2 8.7 
AC omellUoy ae Wana 4.0 16.5 9.6 2.9 t207 1T0 
Willamette.) Onsats moved 6.4 10.0 6.4 ei) 157 II.9 
Baldwin-Wallace........ 6.6 II.1 ou} 4.8 9.8 192 
West Virginia Wesleyan. . Bia 13.1 619 RNG 11.8 18.0 
* Mount) Union ey ena te 10.0 16.4 Te Olh lanai ate 13.9 II.0 
SO ha ttanooran wan ste ue het II.4 Gear) (Sanat ouin 10.4 18.1 
Dakota Wesleyan........ Bue 8.9 4.1 7A) 1353 E759 
Iowa Wesleyan.......... 10.4 77, O.7 5.6 14.6 9.6 
Ozark Wesleyan......... HAS Trice Oks 5.8 12.6 14.0 
FDIC KIN SOn anu Manet alton i 7.9 15.3 AMOUNT yore ul sek 11.8 Tope 
Kansas Wesleyan........ 4.3 8.6 6.1 5-4 ETA E2et 
*MacMaterayined cnr ies Woke fey 4.7 T 14.0 ay Aa § 
McKendree rereiga itn 6.3 £3's5 SD Aniieti| See ees iro 15.8 14.8 
Intermountain Ay. sss). Rak 7.4 Onsen item. 15.8 18.0 
Central Wesleyan........ 6.9 bale AE RLRO REY Satan 9.7 16.0 
Gooding iA ee alee corte 6.0 11.8 TO ga ety 16.0 
Union isch hie ene 9.8 TI5 AAA aetatekee. <4 1607, 8.2 
Brothets 20 3) arts caweperies. 3:2 Trg BVA MEN Pata c cds: Rin 25 

Median, all colleges... 6.5 11.8 | 30 14.0 T3207 

*Median, A.A.U. col- 

LER ES Waitt anaes 6.5 12.7 6.5 2.9 14.0 03.7 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
collevesiic) <sviep bee ohas 11.7 6.8 4.0 13.8 E344 
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TABLE 41—Continued 


«nt |_ Bible, | Educa- |__| History, | EC, 
Institution Haba ; Relisigue Tae esl Eekecat Business Others 
SuUAGCS tion chology Sociology ist are 

*Ohio Wesleyan......... Berl Ons EI WES 1200 6.7 ous 
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ONioMNort hermes. Sea ye) G ERAS adres 9.9 Zein tu 
Oklshoma’ City eas uus: 4.6 | 4.9 T4615 05 EY 6.8 0.8 
TEAWEENCE MW aud. ec Lad Sh) Wye et GO bas 13/2 7.9 0.4 
Nebraska Wesleyan... . Rage O T2001) 208 Il.4 Q. 4.6 
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PAlleohony ie Shh eae DEP AU ese Sot 258 ER0Y Vintonh Sia ned ae 
“ah STH 1) 02° 0 0 POUR ea eM ole Mie ae: ESV ON wane Se Ot ae sles On eames 
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SU MUL AICELO Sv ordcve teres le Or Oni 270 Not) HPA 12.4 tts: 9.5 
Baldwin-Wallace....... Sse NG UN, SGU TsO 10.3 5.4 o.1 
West Virginia Wesleyan. BW) PiGn O sul ipl ben Ke) 9.8 Teanga Bil 
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Dakota Wesleyan...... ORD As TONS ais 7.9 9.4 Tee 
Jowa Wesleyan........ Cs a tile? Si NOLO Ti 7 BLO aueeae 
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Kansas Wesleyan...... pet He Whee Be OuiGuilea uaenae 126 Oi) 2 OVE 
PIVEACIVICITEAY 600 5% oe) ie Oe ey E201 To 8.0 SHON a une naee 
Mickendrees)) o.. ke tog |") 2.8 bE asap Re TUG BBO Wayans 
Intermountain... 2.07). . SZ Vrsrs 8.5 2/12 II.Q Son hy eaaueneie 
Central Wesleyan...... bie abe wd Ale We LOAM so evel TRUS CWE Pe 
GOOG sae ak RMON IH 240 LAr ON FM ge Ca (6 AISI Me eae EI 
WOM Oe ee wed eles. 0.3711 -9.3 Bo AN Aad 9.3 EL OMe prone 
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ternated range from 4 or 5 per cent up to more than 25 per cent, the medi- 
an being 11.3 per cent. The colleges on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities alternate a larger proportion of their offer- 
ings than the colleges not holding national accreditation. Several of the 
colleges alternate courses in some departments but not in others. Consid- 
eration could well be given to a more general adoption of this plan for over- 
coming the inefficiencies due to a large program of offerings. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF COURSE OFFERINGS 
IN A SPECIAL FIELD OF STUDY 

Not only is there variation in the total amount of offerings in each sub- 
ject, but the actual courses offered within each subject show a high vari- 
ability among the colleges. As an illustration of the lack of agreement as 
to what constitutes the essential offerings, a detailed analysis has been 
made for the purposes of this study of the courses listed in one subject- 
matter field—Bible and religion. 

The course offerings in Bible and religion at these thirty-five colleges 
present an astounding variety, both in the areas of the field which are 
covered and also in the nomenclature of the courses themselves. A study 
has been made of the types of courses offered and of the number of differ- 
ent titles offered under each type. Within the general field of Bible and 
religion there appear to be eight distinct subjects that are touched upon 
in one or more of these colleges, with subclasses easily distinguishable un- 
der certain of the types. These eight subjects are as follows: (1) biblical 
literature; (2) biblical and religious history; (3) philosophy of religion; (4) 
religious education; (5) psychology of religion; (6) social teachings of the 
Bible; (7) missions; and (8) theology. 

Table 42 presents data regarding the number of different titles listed 
under each type and subtype, together with the number of colleges offer- 
ing one or more courses of each type. In this study minor changes in the 
wording were not considered as constituting a different title, although such 
a title as “Introduction to the Literature of the Old and New Testaments”’ 
was considered as a different title from “Introduction to the Study of the 
English Bible.” The data for the number of different titles are given in the 
first column of Table 42. In numerous cases the descriptions of courses 
bearing different titles indicate no difference in content; tabulation was ac- 
cordingly made of the number of actually different courses offered in each 
subject. Under this method of tabulating, the two courses just cited would 
be counted as only one course. The data for the number of actually differ- 
ent courses are given in the second column of Table 42. A tabulation was 
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also made of the number of different colleges offering one or more courses 

in each subject. These data are given in the third column of Table 42. 
This table shows that there are a total of 260 different titles listed in 

the field of Bible and religion in these thirty-five colleges. Of these 260 


TABLE 42 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT COURSE TITLES AND OF ACTUALLY DIFFERENT COURSES IN 
BIBLE AND RELIGION, CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECT, AND NUMBER OF COLLEGES 
OFFERING ONE OR MORE COURSES IN EACH SUBJECT 


Number of Different | Number of Actually Number of Colleges 


Subject Titles Listed Different Courses FERS been 
Biblical and religious history 36 20 35 
History of religion...... 8 6 28 
History of the Hebrews.. 8 I 14 
History of the Christian 
CES le bles 12 i 17 
Bible MIStony jaiis cs sosess 8 6 19 
Biblical literature......... 74 a 34 
Bible (general course)... 20 12 23 
Old Testament......... ES 5 18 
New Testament........ 19 9 19 
The prophets i....5., s/s: 9 5 16 
SUITE PORDEIS a Vacs qulslua'y 6 5 8 
Life and letters of Paul.. 5 I 14 
Philosophy of religion..... 48 35 34 
Philosophy of religion. .. 16 se) 23 
Teachings of Jesus...... ay, 13 30 
Modern problems of re- 
LTS tees ci peaks ¢ 15 12 aXe) 
Religious education....... 54 28 27 
Psychology of religion..... & I 20 
Social teachings of the Bible 13 II 15 
INSETS ciciats yas. diets were 18 17 9 
PRICOLOR VINA cect. hey itt. 14 II 9 
“THCY FN INR UA tle 260 160 35 


course titles, 74 are classified as biblical literature, 36 as biblical and reli- 
gious history, 48 as philosophy of religion, 54 as religious education, 3 as 
psychology of religion, 13 as social teachings of the Bible, 18 as missions, 
and 14 as theology. In making this classification it was necessary in some 
cases to assign titles to the various classes somewhat arbitrarily. For ex- 
ample, under the subheading of ““Teachings of Jesus,”’ which is classified 
as philosophy of religion, there are a few courses which could probably be 
more accurately classified as biblical literature (e.g., ““The Words of 
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Jesus’’) or as biblical history (e.g., “The Life and Times of Jesus’’). Oc- 
casionally a course clearly falls into more than one division (e.g., ‘(New 
Testament History and Literature,” “History and Philosophy of Reli- 
gion”). These courses, which are not numerous, have been classified ac- 
cording to the major emphasis given in the course as indicated by its 
catalogue description. 

It will be noted that although there are 260 recognizably different titles 
listed in the field of Bible and religion at these thirty-five colleges, a care- 
ful analysis reduces the number of actually different courses to 160. In 
other words, 38 per cent of the variety in course titles is caused by mean- 
ingless variations in the wording. This is a condition all too common, not 
only in the field of Bible and religion, but in other subjects as well. Varia- 
tions of this type are confusing to students and cause endless difficulty in 
cases of the transferring of credits. 

The number of different courses which are given in the field of Bible 
and religion is astounding. One would be reluctant to concede that there 
could possibly be 160 absolutely different course units of subject matter 
in this field that would all be of interest and profit to undergraduate stu- 
dents. Obviously, there is much overlapping among these courses, and 
there is a distressing irregularity in defining the boundaries of the various 
subjects. For example, three colleges give a course in ““The Gospel of 
John’’; another gives a course in ‘“The Gospel and Revelation of John.” 
These courses are not coextensive, and yet they overlap considerably. 
Again, two colleges give a course in ““The Psalms and Job,”’ while another 
gives a course in “Old Testament Poems and Writings.’”’ Illustrations of 
this type could be multiplied. There is a great need for the teachers in this 
field to agree upon a common division of the subject matter, so that the 
units of content will be definitely allocated to specific courses and given 
under similar titles in all institutions. In passing, it may be remarked that 
a like need exists in many fields other than Bible and religion. 

Criticism may be made of the number of different courses offered, not 
only from the standpoint of the overlapping and confusion in course titles, 
but also because of the excessive degree of specialization involved in the 
offerings of many of the colleges. Two of the categories presented in 
Table 42—missions and theology—have a doubtful place in an under- 
graduate program.? Certainly it would not be wise to advise an under- 
graduate student to specialize in “missions” to the extent of the total 

« For an excellent treatment of what is desirable in the undergraduate curriculum in 


Bible and religion, see W. C. Bower, ‘“The Teaching of Religion,” in Religion in Higher 
Education, ed. M. C. Towner (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 161-74. 
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offerings of one or two of the colleges. The courses listed under ‘‘theology”’ 
include such titles as “pastoral theology,” “homiletics,” “systematic the- 
ology,” etc., which clearly belong to the theological seminaries and have 
no place in the program of the college of liberal arts. 

The lack of agreement as to what constitutes the fundamental subject 
matter in the field of Bible and religion is strikingly brought out by a 
tabulation of the number of different institutions in which each course is 
offered. Of the 260 different course titles, 185, or 71 per cent, are found 
in only one college. Seven-eighths of the titles are found in not more than 
two colleges. There is only one of these 260 titles that is found in as many 
as half of the thirty-five colleges, and there are only six titles that are com- 
mon to more than one-fourth of the colleges. These six courses are: his- 
tory of religion(s), Old Testament history, philosophy of religion, life and 
teachings of Jesus, psychology of religion, and curriculum of (in) religious 
education. 

Some of the courses offered in the departments of Bible and religion in 
these colleges seem to be only remotely related to the fundamental sub- 
ject matter in this field. Among those of this type may be mentioned the 
following: the World War, choir, discussion-group leadership, child psy- 
chology, and anthropology. The field of religious education seems to be 
the worst offender in this regard. The courses given in this subject fre- 
quently overlap considerably with the type of subject matter usually 
given in the departments of psychology and education. 

The last column of Table 42 presents data regarding the number of 
colleges offering work in each subject. It will be observed that three of 
the subjects—biblical and religious history, biblical literature, and phi- 
losophy of religion—are represented by one or more courses in practically 
all of the thirty-five colleges. Some course or courses in religious educa- 
tion are given in three-fourths of the colleges, and twenty give work in 
the psychology of religion. Only fifteen of the colleges give courses in the 
social teachings of the Bible. In view of the modern emphasis on this 
phase of the subject, it is somewhat surprising that more of the colleges 
have not introduced such courses. The two subjects which were previous- 
ly pointed out as of little interest in an undergraduate program—missions 
and theology—are represented in only nine colleges. 


CHAPTER XXI 
DEGREES 


DEGREES OFFERED 


Table 43 lists the various Bachelor’s degrees offered in thirty-four of 
the colleges studied, and indicates the number of institutions granting 
each degree. The catalogue of one of the thirty-five colleges fails to state 
what degree or degrees are offered. Since the data for this study were 
collected, this institution and one other included in the tabulations of 
Table 43 have become junior colleges and have ceased to offer the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 

This table shows that all of the colleges for which data are available 
grant the Bachelor of Arts degree. In all, twenty-seven different degrees 
are listed as being offered in these thirty-four colleges. Ten of these de- 
grees are in law, engineering, and pharmacy, subjects not usually repre- 
sented in the liberal arts college. Besides the Bachelor of Arts, the most 
common degrees are the Bachelor of Music and the Bachelor of Science. 
The remaining degrees are granted in only a very few of the colleges. 
Since the visit of the survey staff some of the colleges have reduced the 
number of their degrees. The three engineering degrees appearing at the 
end of Table 43 have been discontinued. 

The number of different degrees offered in each institution varies from 
one to ten. There are three colleges that offer only one degree, nine that 
offer two degrees, fourteen that offer three degrees, three that offer four 
degrees, two that offer five, one that offers seven, one that offers eight, 
and one that offers ten degrees. 

The offering of a multiplicity of degrees is an evidence of an unsatis- 
factory academic organization. Some of the colleges have been encour- 
aged to add to the number of their degrees by the example of the larger 
universities. It is inconsistent with the purpose of the liberal arts college, 
however, to provide the highly specialized type of courses usually given 
in the larger universities for the separate degrees. These degrees represent 
emphasis upon vocational and professional specialization rather than lib- 
eral culture. It should not be understood that the curriculums for the 
degrees as actually set up in these colleges are always too highly special- 
ized to harmonize with the liberal arts motive. The point is that any sub- 
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ject worthy of being given in a liberal arts college should be worthy of the 
liberal arts degree. 

The condition of multiplicity of specialized degrees has been very 
largely the result of the inflexibility of the requirements for the traditional 


TABLE 43 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREES OFFERED AT THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 
Number of 
Degrees ore ene 
Degree 
BAGMelOr Ol ALES ata s iter ita's oO lara ate he nc eae 34 
Bachelor of Arts in Business Administration............ I 
IBAcheloriol SO Chen Gem Menta tM A yt lle ili ae cokes 17 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration.......... 5 
inachclonmol: Sciencetine.ducationiys.2 4 cia iw dials SS ees 3 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics................ 2 
Bachelor of Science in Religious Education............. ick 
Bachelor of Science in Art Education... 6 cj. 5 ose. econ os I 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.............. I 
BACHelOr OL SClENCe Mae NUTSIE sow oem a es a eas. I 
Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering............ I 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering................ I 
Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering........... I 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering.......... I 
Bacnelomol science Ih PHAarmacyel<.&. suck see inc es I 
Bachelomare WuOSOph youn aeien Mon ere Ot, mith ey Ga teks 2 
PB EGHELON OF MAUCATION 8 Mik eek etic aebantls Seat Mw ru Jee fk I 
Bachelor of Business Administration................... I 
Bachelor of;Commercial Sclence sy Wislivalowaid. feared bso! I 
BS FCHELOW Ole LUIS eres hor hullarauniiss wetted bt weet CoM cand 21 
acne Or Ob NINSIC MGUCATION si). ic uc sdceasy oy iosake stavenseoiee > 2 
PAC MCLOL OL OROOL I USIO Pentre sata, Poa eben gt) o) eg 4 


AONEION OMe WIG ATES a eu ete Ate gee Ghee Nae eS o: 
Ey TENCLOL OLA WSs a rita ace yoke ween ie Uwe cen made rn ath 2 2 
Civil Tnpineere tse... ween Mt cmt er okt elas Ge Shes g I 
Electrical Miregineen: iat. ont a, eee iene ae Ree . 
Miechamicaliinoineer $2 ie uae an we a8 Rares ie I 


liberal arts degrees. As new subjects have been forced into the college 
curriculum by the changing needs of a dynamic social system, the guard- 
ians of the traditional cultural subjects, almost always in the majority on 
college faculties, have been very loath to accept the newcomers on an 
equal academic status. A few generations ago science was fighting just 
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such a battle against the then “‘Levites of culture,’’ the classicists. Science 
was accepted and became a part of the defensive force against the inva- 
sion, somewhat later, of the social studies. These in turn have finally been 
accepted as a legitimate part of cultural education. All of these incre- 
ments to the accepted body of learning have resulted in modifications of 
the requirements for the liberal arts degrees. 

At present, the battle is raging on two fronts, and two different types 
of subjects are clamoring for recognition by the liberal arts college. Both 
of these situations are the result of rather fundamental changes in the 
social structure. 

One of the comparatively recent social changes is the great increase in 
the number of people with a fairly large amount of leisure. This has af- 
forded an opportunitiy for the development of aesthetic taste, and has 
brought about a demand for types of education for the worthy use of 
leisure; as a result, the fine arts have come into new prominence in the 
educational system. But academicians of the old school hold up their 
hands in horror at the thought that education in music, painting, sculp- 
ture, dramatics, etc., can possibly be accepted on the same footing as the 
time-honored Latin and Greek or mathematics or the somewhat more 
recently accepted sciences and social studies. The social pressure on the 
college for the introduction of the study of the fine arts is too great to 
withstand; young people will and must have facilities for this sort of 
training at the time they are attending college. The inflexibility of the 
guardians of the traditional culture has forced a compromise between the 
curriculum organization and the irresistible force of a social movement. 
As a result, the college is permitted to give these subjects, but a separate 
degree is provided to preserve the sacred Bachelor of Arts from contami- 
nation. 

A second social change affecting liberal arts education is the increased 
demand for college-trained recruits in certain vocations. This is notice- 
ably felt in school teaching, business, and home economics, and to a less 
extent exists in journalism, nursing, and some other subjects. As an effect 
of this social change, pressure has been brought to bear upon the college 
to provide a limited amount of professional and technical training for 
those who are planning to enter vocations in which this is necessary. For 
the most part, this pressure has been confined to callings in which the 
amount of professional training needed is relatively small compared to the 
amount of training taken in purely liberal arts subjects. Education for 
vocations such as law, medicine, and engineering, in which the technical 
and professional subjects comprise the great bulk of the training, has gen- 
erally been provided for in other types of institutions. 
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There is evidence that history is repeating itself, and that the defenders 
of the academic purity of the liberal arts degrees are giving way before 
the social pressure for the recognition of the fine arts and a limited amount 
of professional training. In most of the colleges of the group studied 
some work in music and the fine arts is accepted toward the liberal arts 
degree, although, as a rule, a high degree of specialization in this subject 
does not lead to the Bachelor of Arts. All the colleges accept courses in 
education toward their regular degrees, but again the high degree of spe- 
cialization usually found in the curriculum for the training of elementary 
or kindergarten-primary teachers typically culminates in a different de- 
gree, 

There can be little doubt but that ultimately some of the subjects now 
discriminated against in some colleges will prove their academic worthi- 
ness. For the present, the plan of offering a separate degree for these sub- 
jects, as followed by some of the colleges, seems to be an unfortunate 
compromise. It would be better to limit the program strictly to the sub- 
jects that the faculty is willing to accept toward the liberal arts degree. 
As long as the college maintains general culture as its prime purpose, 
subjects and curriculums inconsistent with this purpose should not be 
offered. All that are offered should be accepted toward the standard 
degree. 

The offering of a multiplicity of degrees may be questioned from an 
entirely different point of view. The Bachelor of Arts or the Bachelor of 
Science degrees from a college holding regional accreditation commands 
equal respect with similar degrees from the largest and strongest institu- 
tions in the country. The same cannot be said for the other specialized 
degrees. The Bachelor of Music given by a college having only a meager 
equipment for this work and lacking accreditation by the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music cannot begin to compare in value with this 
degree as given by the large conservatories and schools of music. The 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration or the Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration given by the small college cannot possibly be the 
equivalent, so far as technical proficiency is concerned, of these same de- 
grees aS given by university schools of commerce. The same conclusion 
may be drawn regarding all of the specialized degrees, such as the Bache- 
lor of Science in Education, in Home Economics, in Religious Education, 
etc. The colleges of this group would do well to limit their offering of 
degrees to those which will command respect, the limited amount of tech- 
nical or professional work necessary for certain vocations being accepted 
without question toward the regular liberal arts degrees. 

Some question may even be raised as to the necessity for two liberal 
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arts degrees, the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Science. As a gen- 
eral rule, the only difference between the requirements for these two de- 
grees is in the subject or field of concentration. In some instances the 
language requirement is somewhat more lenient for the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence than for the Bachelor of Arts. The presence of these two degrees is 
a vestige of the struggle over the introduction of science. The science peo- 
ple, at first forbidden the use of the Bachelor of Arts, tended to glorify 
their own separate degree. In some cases, particularly for students intend- 
ing to go on into medicine, the Bachelor of Science is now the generally 
preferred degree. For the most part, however, the distinction between 
these two degrees now serves no useful academic purpose. 

In some colleges having a well-developed conservatory of music there 
may be justification for the continuation of the degree of Bachelor of 
Music. This degree should represent a specialization sufficient to prepare 
students for a professional career in music. The giving of the degree 
should certainly be limited to those institutions holding membership with 
the National Association of Schools of Music. The presence of this highly 
specialized curriculum should be recognized as a departure from the single 
purpose of liberal arts education. It may be justified, however, on the 
grounds of service to a constituency in exactly the same manner as the 
existence of certain other professional schools, such as law, engineering, 
pharmacy, etc., maintained in conjunction with some of the liberal arts 
colleges. 

It must be recognized that most of the colleges of this group dare not 
depart far in setting up their degrees from the general practice of the 
stronger institutions of their region. In most parts of the country a col- 
lege will not endanger its academic respectability today by granting only 
the one degree, the Bachelor of Arts, for the completion of all its curricu- 
lums, accepting toward this degree a limited amount of professional work 
in such subjects as education, nursing, etc., and also an amount of fine 
arts equivalent to the usual requirements for a major. In areas where the 
Bachelor of Science is still customarily differentiated from the Bachelor of 
Arts, both degrees may well be given. It would appear that, at the most, 
the colleges of this group need give no more than three degrees, the 
Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Science, and the Bachelor of Music. 
The majority should give only the one degree, the Bachelor of Arts. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


There are four types of requirements for Bachelor’s degrees commonly 
established by the colleges of this group. These requirements relate to 
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(x) the total amount of work, (2) the concentration of studies, (3) the 
distribution of studies, and (4) the quality of the work done. 

The total amount of work required for the degree is typically expressed 
in terms of credits. The colleges differ little in their credit requirements 
for degrees. The actual amounts required vary from 120 to 128 semester 
hours, equivalent to full-time work on the part of a student for four years. 
The small variation shown is accounted for by the differences in the 
method of counting credit for physical education. There is almost ab- 
solute uniformity in the general requirement of 120 semester hours (or 
180 term hours) exclusive of physical education. This condition of uni- 
formity is in sharp contrast with the high degree of variation found in the 
colleges of this group on most of the other points studied. In this instance 
the uniformity is the result of pressure from the standardizing agencies 
of the country. 

The credit-hour as a measure of educational advancement has recently 
been called into question. A few of the colleges, in setting up their degree 
requirements, are experimenting with the attainment of general proficien- 
cy as a Standard in substitution for that of the accumulation of a certain 
number of course credits. Thus far this substitution has taken place only 
in the specific requirements of certain subjects, such as foreign languages 
and English composition, although there is some promise that ultimately 
the whole credit system, as an index of progression toward a degree, may 
be abandoned. 

The second type of requirement for a degree, the presentation of a 
concentration of study in one subject or field, is usually accomplished by 
the system of majors and minors. All the colleges of this group with one 
exception, Gooding College, require a major for graduation. Gooding Col- 
lege has not yet accumulated sufficient resources to permit the offering 
of as much as a major of work in any considerable number of subjects; 
as a result, the students are graduated without having met any require- 
ment for concentration. 

The other colleges not only require a major but most of them also 
require one minor, and a few require two minors. The development of 
the divisional organization has frequently accompanied the introduction 
of a plan for a field of concentration to replace the usual requirement of a 
major. The distinction between the major and the field of concentration 
lies in the fact that the major is usually limited to courses in a single de- 
partment (occasionally a small amount of credit is accepted from a closely 
related department), while the field of concentration cuts across depart 
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mental boundaries, choosing the subjects most closely related to the gen- 
eral field of interest of the student. 

In several colleges the requirements for the major or the field of con- 
centration relate only to the subjects taken in the upper two years; in 
others, the entire four-year program is considered. The former plan is 
newer and in many respects preferable to the latter. The major purpose 
of the first two years should be the completion of the student’s general 
education; the last two years should be devoted to the process of special- 
ization. To make the graduation requirements for concentration depend 
partially upon work taken in the first two years is to encourage a too 
early specialization. 

As would be expected from the diversity of plans for securing concen- 
tration, the requirements for a major or field of concentration in this group 
of colleges vary considerably. The range is from eighteen hours to thirty- 
six hours, with twenty-four as the number most frequently indicated. 
Not only is there a range among the institutions, but within some of the 
colleges the amount varies for the different departments. 

The third type of requirement, a distribution of studies, is typically 
obtained by two plans: (1) setting up a minimum amount of credit which 
must be presented from each of several subjects or fields of study; (2) a 
limitation upon the total amount of credit that will be accepted in any 
one subject. Two requirements for distribution are nearly always set up 
in terms of the specific subject to be taken. These are English composi- 
tion and physical education. These may be looked upon, not as a distribu- 
tion requirement, but as tool subjects or necessary skills. They are typi- 
cally set up, however, along with the other distribution requirements. 
Several of the colleges include not only English composition but some 
English literature in their requirements. The English composition re- 
quirement is generally a three-hour course for the entire freshman year. 
Physical education is usually required for two years, but some colleges 
require only one year. Meetings are usually for one hour twice a week, 
the time being devoted to gymnastic and recreational exercises. 

Besides these two specific subject requirements, there are typically four 
groups of studies from which the student must present a minimum 
amount of credit. These groups are foreign language, mathematics and 
science, social studies, and philosophy and religion. The requirement in 
the last-mentioned group frequently is limited to the single subject of 
Bible, although several colleges permit students to choose between Bible 
courses and courses in philosophy. 

The amount of foreign language required for graduation varies because 
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of the general policies regarding this requirement and the differences in 
the practice of accepting language taken in high school toward meeting 
the requirement. All the colleges but one, Kansas Wesleyan, require some 
language for graduation; Kansas Wesleyan has grouped foreign language 
with education, and students can satisfy the requirement of this group by 
taking education instead of foreign language. In a few of the colleges the 
entire foreign language requirement can be met by the presentation of 
high-school language, but the typical requirement of those institutions 
that take high-school language into account is at least six semester hours 
of language taken in college, regardless of the amount taken in high 
school. 

The typical amount specified as a total requirement is the equivalent 
of two years of college language, a degree of advancement that usually 
represents a reading knowledge. Some of the colleges go beyond this 
amount and require two languages. The requirements at Mount Union 
and Brothers College are perhaps the most extreme. Mount Union re- 
quires one year of Latin or one year of Greek, in addition to high-school 
Latin, and at least two years of modern foreign language. The modern 
language requirements can be met by high-school language. Brothers Col- 
lege requires all students to have an acquaintance with at least one an- 
cient language. Students presenting three high-school units of Latin or 
Greek for admission are not required to continue the study of ancient 
language, but are advised to do so. In addition, the college requires for 
graduation a reading knowledge of two modern foreign languages, or a 
command of one modern foreign language. These requirements are not 
based upon course credits but upon demonstrated proficiency. 

The requirements in mathematics and natural science vary consider- 
ably. Typically, no account is taken of high-school studies in setting up 
this requirement, although a few colleges allow excess credits in mathe- 
matics over and above the minimum entrance requirement to be used to- 
ward the credits needed in this field. The amount required varies from 
as little as six hours up to sixteen or eighteen hours. Perhaps the most 
common arrangement consists of a required course in mathematics plus 
a choice of one year of any laboratory science. 

The requirements in the social sciences are typically smaller in amount 
and present a broader opportunity for choice than is the case with the 
foreign language or the mathematics and science requirements. A few of 
the colleges have no requirement for any social science toward the degree. 
The amount most commonly indicated is six hours, and twelve hours is 
the largest amount required by any college of the group. 
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The requirement in the general field of philosophy and Bible and reli- 
gion is, as has already been indicated, limited by many colleges to a 
choice from courses in the Bible department. In many cases the actual 
course itself is specified. Only one college has no requirement in this field, 
although in three or four cases this field is bracketed with the social 
studies in arranging the plan of distribution. The requirements in philos- 
ophy and religion range from two to fourteen hours in the colleges that 
have such a requirement. 

The limitation on the total amount of work that may be presented in 
one subject varies considerably, and is not found in all colleges. This limit 
usually is in the neighborhood of forty-five semester hours. 

The fourth type of a degree requirement is that relating to the quality 
of work done. All the colleges issue marks or grades to indicate the qual- 
ity of work done by students in courses. A very common plan provides a 
certain number of “‘points”’ for each grade. If the grades are set up in a 
five-point scale, A, B, C, D, and E, the highest grade, A, may be given 
three points; B, two points; C, one point; D, the lowest passing grade, 
no points; and FE, failure, no points, or a negative point. Under this 
arrangement the graduation requirement typically specifies the presenta- 
tion of credit “points” equal to the number of credits. This means that 
the student must maintain an average somewhat above passing in order to 
graduate. Gooding College has an even more stringent regulation than 
this, requiring that two-thirds of the work presented for the degree must 
be of grade B or better. In practice, this rule has not worked well, and 
consideration is being given to its abandonment. 

Central Wesleyan College follows the plan of scaling the amount of 
credit in accordance with the grade earned. Thus, ina three-credit course 
a student earning the highest grade, which carries 20 per cent additional 
credit, will have the amount recorded as 3.6 credits. One receiving the 
second highest grade, carrying 10 per cent additional credit, receives 3.3 
credits. One receiving a grade of “inferior” suffers a 10 per cent reduction 
in credit, and has the amount recorded as 2.7 credits. 

Several of the colleges have the plan of granting degrees with “honors.” 
The requirements for graduation honors are typically set up in terms of 
the average grade points per credit. Students attaining honors have this 
fact inscribed on their diplomas. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CURRICULUMS IN THE FINE ARTS 


GENERAL PURPOSES OF INSTRUCTION IN THE FINE ARTS 


Among the recent developments in higher education is the increasing 
importance attached to education in the fine arts. These arts are more and 
more regarded as disciplines highly desirable in the cultural development 
of the individual and of society.t The recognition of their importance is 
attested by the facilities which institutions of higher learning are provid- 
ing for education in this field. 

Three types of students are interested in the fine arts; consequently 
there are three important forms of education in these arts: (a) education 
of the professional artist, such as the professional musician (composer, 
performer, teacher), the painter, the sculptor, the designer, the illustrator, 
and the teacher of art; (6) education of the amateur, who does not need 
to use his training in a professional way but who desires it for his own cul- 
ture and enjoyment; (c) education of the lover of art to heighten his under- 
standing and appreciation. All these types of fine arts education demand 
attention, and they may well have a place in any institution of higher 
learning that attempts to serve students with a variety of interests. The 
first-mentioned type of education in the fine arts is desired by a relatively 
small number of students. Obviously, the number of colleges which should 
offer much of the first type of art education should be limited to those 
which are well recognized both in academic and artistic circles and are 
staffed with very competent teachers. 

The second type, of fine arts education should reach a much larger 
number of students than the first. The majority of these students are en- 
gaged principally in other departments of the institution and study music 
or art as a minor subject. Some of these students, however, desire a col- 
lege education; but their principal interest is in music or art. For them a 
major in music or art should be provided. 

The third type of fine arts education should reach a very large number 
of students. For it no technical traming and prerequisites are necessary, 
and only a relatively short time need be devoted to it. 

t For an interesting discussion of this point of view see Harold L. Butler, ‘““The Fine 


Arts: Music, Art, and Architecture,” in Higher Education in America, ed. R. A. Kent 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930), pp. 243-61. 
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MUSIC 


The thirty-five colleges included in the study present an interesting 
cross-section of musical education in the colleges of the country. All but 
one of them—Brothers College—offer some music. In Dickinson College 
the offering is limited to one course in the history and appreciation of 
music; Union College has no department of music, although it offers a 
few theoretical and practical courses, for which a limited amount of 
credit is given. All of the other thirty-two colleges offer fairly well- 
developed programs of instruction in music. 

Purposes of music instruction.—The expressed purposes of the music 
instruction offered by the colleges illustrate a variety of aims. Seventeen 
state their purposes. Several of these statements are representative of the 
group. At Albion College the aim is 
to develop in the student an intelligent and appreciative attitude toward music; 
to train capable teachers, performers, church organists, and choir leaders who 
shall be inspired to be of social service after graduation in the communities 
where they live. 


The University of Chattanooga, through its Department of Music, aims 
to provide such facilities 

as will enable the student not only to develop his own talent, but also to learn to 
appreciate music, to become familiar with the development of music, and to par- 
ticipate in its cultural benefits and values. 


The courses of the Music Department at Ohio Wesleyan University 
are designed to serve both as a background for later professional training and as 
cultural courses for the general students. 


All of these statements emphasize the general rather than the professional 
values of music education. 

Several colleges that have schools or conservatories of music also state 
their aims. The Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
aims to develop musicians in a broad and thorough way in order that they may 
be prepared to meet the demands made upon professional musicians today. 


The purpose of the School of Music of Dakota Wesleyan University is 
somewhat broader— 

to give its students a complete education in the science and art of music, and to 
prepare them for professional careers, both as artists and teachers; also to main- 
tain a musical atmosphere in the University life and to cultivate a taste for 
good music. 


The School of Music of Nebraska Wesleyan University has as its object 


to afford all students a thorough, symmetrical, and comprehensive education in 
music. 
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The aim of the College of Music of Kansas Wesleyan University is 

to produce not alone performers but musicians of culture and educational back- 
ground; to equip young men and women for professional work in the studio, the 
school, the church, and the concert platform; to train teachers who know their 
subject and who know how to present this material according to modern psy- 
chological methods. 


One of the longer statements is made by Illinois Wesleyan University, as 
follows: 

The School of Music proposes to teach those who wish to make a serious 
study of music and to teach this art in the fullest and highest sense, so that its 
students may become men and women of highest ideals and usefulness as artists 
and teachers of attainment. There is also that ever increasing class who recog- 
nize that a knowledge of music and musical literature is a vital part of a liberal 
education; and, being conscious of this fact, it is the aim of the School of Music 
not to develop those professionally interested in music only, but to be of vital 
value in the life of every student in the University. 


These statements show that the schools or conservatories of music gen- 
erally place the emphasis on the professional training of musicians, al- 
though not omitting the objective of general cultural education in this 
subject. 

Course offerings in music.—The total number of semester hours of in- 
struction offered in music, not including applied music, varies from 117 at 
the College of the Pacific to four at Dickinson College, excluding Brothers 
College and Union College, which have no departments of music. Table 
44 shows the number of hours of credit offered in each of three types of 
work—theory, teaching of music, and music appreciation—together with 
the fields in which majors in music are offered. 

Instruction in the teaching of music may be had in twenty-seven of the 
colleges, and twenty-three of them offer courses in music appreciation. 
The most frequently offered majors in applied music curriculums are in 
voice and piano, though most of the colleges also offer majors in school mu- 
sic, organ, and violin. Five of them offer majors in violoncello and one— 
the College of Puget Sound——a major in band. 

Organization of the instruction tn music.—The offerings in music are 
variously organized, as follows: (1) in conservatories of music, twelve col- 
leges; (2) in schools of music, seven colleges; (3) in departments of music, 
five colleges; (4) in divisions of fine arts, three colleges; (5) in a college of 
music, one college; (6) in a school of fine arts, one college; (7) in a division 
of music, one college; (8) in a department of fine arts, one college; (9) in 
a college without a department, two colleges. Obviously, the work in music 
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TABLE 44 


NuMBER OF Hours OF CREDIT OFFERED IN Music, Not INcLuDING APPLIED 
Music, AND THE Majors IN APPLIED Music IN 
THIRTY-THREE} COLLEGES 


SEMESTER HOURS IN 
Music Not INcLupING Majors OFFERED IN APPLIED Music 
APPLIED Music 


COLLEGE Theory, 
Chorus, | Teach- race: , . es boat 
ee: is o SR Voice | Piano | Violin | Organ on fo Others 
chestra 
BATION nay tek te 36 14 2 x x x x Kor Goan 
*Allegheny....... PO lie ae. CAMS BA SRAM OR uray aaa PPE Meee (Keer Be Bt Lse, OPA ACR, 
PAK i cantar 54 22 2 x x a wed x x 
Baldwin-Wallace.| 35 10 2 x x x x AN eee 
Central: Wesleyan loom wiih cum tant he x x x Dial) Pema es. a 
*Chattanooga....| 14 3 2 x Pi, Di aaa Cale alee 
Cornell, nin PANG Baa Co 2 x x x x DEUS 
Dakota Wesleyan| 46 16 4 x x x Sas eee | eee 
* DePauw Wow ak 60 36 4 x x x x x x 
A DDICR INGOT JU Ue aN ae ad en dae PWG Gait eg A, Pauasee Mysae), NAPA SRE PORE ES eee Sy 8S es 
Evansville....... 75 8 Bt Tass DUN Oe eer OM AUER L da Gee at ea ee 
(COOGiIne oleh 34 4 PARES [AES ACS) fe 0 9r e ean  m EREMI 8 
*Hamline si 28 (a PAN Me Lacrerey Na cener WOW) Larry BO UP Ab OVE MMR BANE oS 
*Tllinois Wesleyan.| 22 |...... 4 x x x x SCE es 
Intermountain...| 18 7 Peat Theme Lite: ee aarti AL Marah toa Regs MEPIS Ko EO RU hee 
Iowa Wesleyan..| 38 To HAM CENA x x x NT ah eae x 
Kansas Wesleyan] 52 28 2 ad xX x x Page tare cue 
*LAWIONCE. ihc a4): 66 Olu Gi tee x x xX x x x 
McKendree..... 4I 8 4 x > an Mia: DEN, eh ree ae 
*MacMurray..... 46 LPIA RIT BE 3 x x x x ro) ae 
*Morningside..... 36 25 70 orate x x x x x x 
SEOUDEULIMION Ode BAUD cick. ecg 4 x x DMT Piste ar BSB ghee Xx 
Nebraska Wesley- 
Fen Ua Pd AU Mae 38 eae een x x x x PGE hg, ee 
Ohio Northern...| 52 oy Raid PS x x x x A er ¢ 
*Ohio Wesleyan...| 68 8 6 x x x x x Xx 
Oklahoma City..| 40 30 4 x x Daa il aimee as Ca PRES 
Ozark Wesleyan..| 29 A aaa che x x Tee, deotees'| diate leet eae 
MP ACH Petite 90 16 I x rate RE ata x x x 
Puget Sound....| 40 2 4 x x x x x x 
Soin pSON es pian 38 8 2 x x x x DR hee 
Southwestern....| 47 14 4 x x x x > Ga Petene 
West Virginia 
Wesleyan..... 43 13 2 x x x x Dah bs bees es 
*Willamette...... 28 CPA Tt abi SS) x x DD Penn 8 De ned Bee 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
} Brothers College and Union College offer no courses in music, 
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is most commonly provided through a major division rather than a de- 
partment of the college. In several cases the conservatories or schools of 
music have only a loose connection with the college rather than a well- 
integrated relationship. It is significant, however, that in eleven of the 
colleges the instruction in music is organized in departments or divisions 
of the college of liberal arts. 

From the point of view of training the professional musician, the con- 
servatory or school of music has some advantages; but from the point of 
view of music as a phase of a liberal arts education, there are advantages 
in having the organization controlled by the faculty which controls the 
instruction in the liberal arts. Evidence collected in the course of the 
study indicates unmistakably that a number of the conservatories and 
schools of music found in these colleges would be more effective if they 
were reorganized as departments or divisions of the colleges of liberal 
arts. This step should probably be taken in all the conservatories and 
schools which have not been, or cannot soon be, accredited by the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music. The only colleges of the group 
whose schools or conservatories of music at the time of the study held 
membership in the National Association of Schools of Music are: Bald- 
win-Wallace College (Conservatory of Music); Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (School of Music); MacMurray College (Illinois Conservatory of 
Music); College of the Pacific (Conservatory of Music); and Southwestern 
College (School of Fine Arts). 

Credit for music toward liberal arts degrees.—Practically all of the col- 
leges which offer music permit a limited amount of credit in music to be 
counted as elective in fulfilling the requirements for the degree in arts and 
sciences. The amounts which may be so used vary from four semester 
hours at Dickinson College to thirty semester hours at Baker University. 
In most instances half or more of the credit in music used toward the de- 
gree in arts and sciences must be in theory courses. 

The students who pursue the liberal arts curriculums in twenty-one of 
the colleges studied may take music as a major. Table 45 lists these col- 
leges, and indicates for each the number of hours constituting a major in 
music and the number of hours which may be in applied music. These 
data were compiled from the college catalogues; in a few cases the cata- 
logues did not provide the information on these points. 

Usually the major in music consists of a combination of theory and ap- 
plied music, but in four colleges it appears that the whole major must be 
in theory courses. All of these twenty-one colleges and a few others offer 
minors in music for students in liberal arts curriculums. These arrange- 
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ments indicate a progressive attitude toward education in music as an 
important part of a liberal arts education, and they show a commendable 
desire on the part of the colleges to serve their clientéle in an up-to-date 
way. Several other colleges might well give thought to this tendency and 
make education in music serve groups that are not now reached. 


TABLE 45 


COLLEGES OFFERING A Major IN MUSIC TOWARD THE BACHELOR’S DE- 
GREE IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, AND THE NUMBER OF 
Hours In Music CONSTITUTING THE Major 


Number of 
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* Catalogue gives no information. 


Degrees in music.—Twelve of the colleges grant no professional degrees 
in music, while the other twenty-three grant six different degrees, as fol- 
lows: Bachelor of Music, twenty-one colleges; Bachelor of Music Educa- 
tion, two colleges; Bachelor of School Music, four colleges; Bachelor of 
Fine Arts (in music), two colleges; Bachelor of Science in Education, one 
college; Master of Music, two colleges. 

The degree Master of Music is somewhat unusual, but two of the col- 
leges are now offering it. At the College of the Pacific this degree may be 
granted, upon the completion of one year’s work in residence, to students 
who have received their baccalaureate diploma from a music school hold- 
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ing membership in the National Association of Schools of Music. At pres- 
ent the degree is offered only with applied music as the major subject and 
composition as a secondary subject, or with composition as a major sub- 
ject. DePauw University began with the year 1931-32 to offer a course 
leading to the degree of Master of Music. The course of study includes 
three fields, one of which the student elects as a major. The three fields 
are advanced theory and composition, advanced musical history and re- 
search, and advanced problems in the teaching of music in public schools. 

Unsolved problems.—The information presented affords convincing 
proof of the large place which music holds in the colleges studied. In 
offering this training a number of problems are evident. The need of fur- 
ther work on the objectives is apparent. Entire agreement has not been 
reached as to the administration of music training in the colleges. Fur- 
thermore, just what should be offered in music and what should be the 
place of music in a liberal arts education are by no means settled. Never- 
theless, there is evidence that the colleges are awaking to the needs and 
possibilities of education in music as an integral part of liberal arts edu- 
cation. 

ART 

The graphic arts and sculpture occupy a less favorable position in the 
colleges studied than does music, as only twenty-three of the institu- 
tions offer this instruction. The subject is taught in nineteen colleges by 
departments of art while in three institutions —MacMurray College, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, and Oklahoma City University—1t is taught 
in “‘schools.”’ Evansville College states that it does not maintain a regu- 
larly organized department of art, but two courses are offered in this field 
for students in education. 

Several purposes are stated by the colleges for their offerings in art. 
Albion College has arranged its work to meet the needs of three classes of 
students: “First, those who desire to study art for its cultural value; 
second, those who wish to begin professional art study while pursuing a 
college course; third, those who intend to become teachers of art.” At 
Ohio Wesleyan University the emphasis is, to a large extent, on profes- 
sional study, the courses being intended for two groups of students: “‘(z) 
Students preparing to enter the professional fields as artists, teachers, 
architects, interior decorators, designers, illustrators, or the related pro- 
fessions [and] (2) students desiring a knowledge of the fine arts for the pur- 
poses of general culture.” The courses in art at Oklahoma City University 
are intended for students who desire to prepare for some branch of art as 
a profession, and for other students who realize that some knowledge of 
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the fine arts is a necessary part of a general education. The College of the 
Pacific has arranged its courses in the Art Department to meet the needs of 
four classes of students: ‘‘first, those who desire to study art for its cul- 
tural value; second, those who wish to begin professional art study while 
pursuing a college course; third, those who desire training in graphic ex- 
pression for its practical use; fourth, those intending to become teachers of 
art.”’ These various purposes recur throughout the statements of aims 
made by several other colleges. In Nebraska Wesleyan University the 
art work is planned primarily for students expecting to take degrees in 
art. 

Table 46 lists the twenty-three colleges that offer work in fine arts, and 
shows for each the number of semester hours offered both in studio courses 
and in courses of other types. This table also indicates which colleges ac- 
cept a major in art toward the liberal arts degree and also the professional 
degrees offered. The data have been compiled from the latest available 
catalogues of these colleges. 

This table shows that several of the colleges provide rather extensive 
offerings in art. Oklahoma City University leads in this respect, with 157 
semester hours. Other colleges which have made rather large provision in 
the field are the College of the Pacific (71 semester hours), College of 
Puget Sound (64 semester hours), Albion College (62 semester hours), 
Ohio Wesleyan University (54 semester hours), and Nebraska Wesleyan 
University (46 semester hours). 

The offering of a major in art for students who pursue a curriculum in 
liberal arts seems to be confined to eight of the colleges. Several others 
provide a minor in art for liberal arts students. Clearly, art does not re- 
ceive the same recognition as music in the colleges studied. A number of 
the institutions might well give more attention to education in art, par- 
ticularly with a view to including it in a cultural education rather than 
with the view of training the professional artist. 


DRAMATIC ART 


Dramatic art receives attention in almost all of the colleges included in 
the study. In fact, apparently only three—Brothers College, Dickinson 
College, and Union College—offer no practical work in this subject. 

This instruction has several purposes. The University of Chattanooga 
states that it 
is planned to meet the needs of several classes of students; those who expect to 
teach English and consequently will be called upon to direct school plays; those 
who wish to prepare themselves to take part in or to direct club or church plays; 
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those who are interested in the theater from the acting or production stand- 
point, and those who wish a general familiarity with drama and dramatists. 


The courses in dramatics at Southwestern College are arranged for three 
types of students: first, those desiring platform proficiency and material 
for teaching dramatics; second, those desiring the personal training and 


TABLE 46 


OFFERINGS IN ART IN TWENTY-THREE COLLEGES 
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* Amount of credit not stated in catalogue. 


experience which will fit them for supervising dramatics in the public 
high schools; and, third, those with intense professional interest and 
marked ability in the drama. 

Usually the instruction in dramatics is an adjunct to the work in public 
speaking. In fact, twenty-five of the colleges include it in departments of 
speech, public speaking, or English. However, two colleges—Lawrence 
College and Morningside College—have departments of dramatics; and 
Oklahoma City University has a School of Dramatic Art. At Southwest- 
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ern College the work in dramatics is offered in the School of Fine Arts, and 
at Nebraska Wesleyan University it forms a part of the service of the 
School of Expression. 

The totals of offerings in dramatics range from two hours at Central 
Wesleyan College and Evansville College to thirty-nine hours at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Oklahoma City University, with thirty-eight hours, 
is the only other institution offering more than sixteen hours in dramatic 
art. Eleven other colleges each offer more than ten semester hours of 
credit in the subject. The median offering for the thirty-two colleges is 
eight semester hours. The most generally used course titles are play pro- 
duction, play directing, and stage craft. Three colleges—McKendree, 
Ohio Northern, and Oklahoma City—offer courses in play writing; while 
Dakota Wesleyan and the College of Puget Sound offer courses entitled 
“creative dramatics.”’ 

The provision for instruction in practical dramatics in these colleges is 
another evidence of effort to use for educational purposes whatever mate- 
rials help to stimulate the intellectual growth of the individual and pro- 
mote the general social welfare. 


ATTITUDE OF THE COLLEGES TOWARD THE FINE ARTS 


The facts stated above indicate that the colleges studied have taken 
a friendly attitude toward the fine arts. Although in a number of instances 
the emphasis is on professional training, most of the colleges realize the 
importance of the fine arts in a program of liberal education. The future 
will in all probability see greater attention to this line of study. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
TEACHER-TRAINING 


REASONS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 


Among the recent additions to the curriculums of liberal arts colleges 
are the professional courses in teacher-training. The causes for this addi- 
tion are not hard to find. The enormous development of elementary and 
secondary education has created a demand for many teachers. These 
positions must be filled by persons who are trained to do the work of 
teaching in a creditable manner. 

Accrediting agencies are more and more demanding that recognized 
secondary schools have teachers with at least a specified minimum of pro- 
fessional courses in education. Graduates from such high schools have 
preferential status in the admission lists of the better colleges and uni- 
versities. This condition sets a requirement of professionally trained 
teachers which no high school can afford to ignore. Since the graduate of a 
college is not eligible for the better high-school teaching positions without 
having had the required amount of education courses, the liberal arts 
colleges have been forced to incorporate in their curriculums this form of 
training, although it has not in all cases been a welcome addition. 

The reports made to the survey staff show that all of the thirty-five 
colleges included in the study are now conducting teacher-training work. 
In some colleges it is fairly well done; in others it might be greatly im- 
proved. The attitude toward it varies from whole-hearted enthusiasm to 
lukewarm tolerance. 


FIELDS FOR WHICH TEACHERS ARE TRAINED 


Some of the colleges limit their efforts in teacher-training to a very 
few fields, such as elementary schools, high schools, etc.; others have 
more elaborate plans calling for the training of teachers for practically 
every field of teaching. Thus, Willamette University trains only high- 
school teachers of the more or less usual subjects. Evansville College, 
Oklahoma City University, and the College of the Pacific each offer prep- 
aration for educational service in ten different fields. The majority of the 
colleges center their efforts in teacher-training on preparation for work 
in the high schools. Table 47 shows the number of colleges offering 
training for each field of teaching. 
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Approximately half of the colleges definitely prepare for teaching in 
the intermediate and primary grades. It is probably well that the num- 
ber is no larger, since in many of the colleges the expense involved in 
providing satisfactory equipment would hardly constitute a wise invest- 
ment. 


SUBJECTS IN WHICH SPECIFIC TRAINING IS OFFERED 
The colleges which attempt to train junior or senior high school teach- 


ers were asked to state the subjects for which they trained teachers. The 
TABLE 47 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES OFFERING TEACHER-T'RAINING FOR 
Eacu TEACHING FIELD 
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data show that the average number of subjects for which specific training 
is offered is eighteen. The range, omitting Brothers College, is from ten 
subjects at Illinois Wesleyan University to twenty-five subjects at Simp- 
son College. 

The colleges offer teacher-training in twenty-nine different subjects. 
Table 48 lists the subjects in which teachers are trained and the number 
of these colleges offering training in each. 

Twelve of the subjects are listed in thirty or more colleges. Special 
training is offered for the most part in those subjects which have been in 
the college curriculum for a long time. Thus, Latin is mentioned as a 
subject for which teachers are trained by thirty-four colleges. The de- 
mand for teachers of Latin is probably decreasing; yet almost all of these 
four-year colleges continue to train for teaching this subject. The reports 
seem to indicate that the training of teachers in these colleges is based on 
the subjects offered and required for graduation rather than on a definitely 
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planned program of teacher-training. This plan may have some advan- 
tages from the point of view of the liberal arts college, but it probably 
TABLE 48 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES OFFERING TEACHER-TRAINING 
IN SPECIFIC SUBJECTS 


Subjects institutions 
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will not produce instructors well trained for the subjects they will later 
teach. 

As would be expected, teacher-training in the vocational subjects is, 
with two or three exceptions, not a prominent feature of the colleges stud- 
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ied. Liberal arts colleges are not usually prepared to train vocational 
teachers. However, the fact that eleven of the institutions prepare teach- 
ers for commercial subjects shows that the colleges are feeling the demand 
for some training of vocational teachers. 


STATE REQUIREMENTS IN TEACHER-TRAINING 
The teacher-training programs of practically all of the colleges are 
greatly influenced by the state requirements for teachers’ certificates. 
Table 49 lists the various ways in which the programs are influenced by 
state requirements and shows the number of colleges affected by each. 


TABLE 49 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES INFLUENCED BY VARIOUS 
STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
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It is now rather usual for certification agencies to require a certain 
amount of work in education, a part of which is definitely prescribed. 
In addition, there is usually a prescription of content subject matter, 
particularly for high-school teachers. Most of the colleges have taken 
these requirements into account in setting up their curriculums, but a 
few have assumed an attitude either of negligence or of superiority in 
meeting the state prescriptions, much to the embarrassment of students 
who are faced with two sets of requirements which in some cases are not 
compatible. 


REQUIREMENTS IN PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Most of the colleges studied offer a major in education, but thirty 
state definitely that students are not encouraged to major in that subject. 


TEACHER-TRAINING 


In twenty-eight colleges reporting on the proportion of those preparing 
to teach that are majoring in education, the range is from none to Ioo per 
cent, with an average of 28 per cent. Seven colleges report no majors in 
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COURSES IN EDUCATION REQUIRED OF STUDENTS PREPAR- 
ING FOR TEACHING AT THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 
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Table 50 lists the courses required in education for students preparing 


to teach, and the number of colleges requiring each course. 


Number of Colleges 
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Only five courses are required by eight or more colleges, with education- 
al psychology occupying the leading réle. In fact, this is the only subject 
on which there is almost common agreement among these institutions. 
If, however, the special methods, secondary methods, technique, and simi- 
lar subjects are noted, it is apparent that methods play no small part in 
the teacher-training. Practice teaching is required of those preparing to 
teach in almost half of the colleges. This is a sign of increasing definite- 
ness in teacher-training in the colleges. 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 


Although the number of colleges requiring the students to pursue spe- 
cial methods courses is small, such courses are offered in all the institu- 
tions studied. Table 51 shows for each college the number of subjects 
in which special methods courses are given and the department respon- 
sible for giving this work. 

In most institutions the number of fields in which special methods 
courses are offered is not as large as it should be. No college can, with 
propriety, state that it prepares teachers in a subject for high-school 
teaching if it does not offer a special methods course in the subject. 

In some colleges there has been much discussion as to who should 
teach the special methods courses. One idea is that they are courses in 
education and should be taught by the department of education to assure 
the proper point of view and purpose. Another idea is that these courses 
should be taught by the subject-matter departments of the college, in 
which are found teachers of scholarly training in the content to be taught. 
It is held that unless these courses are taught by those well schooled in 
the content, they have no solid foundation. In the colleges studied, the 
most common practice is to have the special methods courses taught by 
the subject-matter departments, twenty-six colleges reporting this ar- 
rangement. Six colleges report that the courses are taught in the educa- 
tion department, while three report that the courses are taught co-opera- 
tively by the education and subject-matter departments. 

An arrangement which works satisfactorily in several teacher-training 
institutions is to have the critic teachers teach the special methods 
courses. In this way the practice teaching and the methods harmonize 
and reinforce each other. Where competent critic teachers are available, 
this plan has decided advantages. In those cases the critic teachers should 
be included in the faculty of the college and given the rank which their 
training and experience merit. Service of this kind can usually be secured 
for a very reasonable figure. 
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PRACTICE TEACHING 
Although only seventeen of the colleges of this group require, or strongly 
recommend, practice teaching of those preparing to teach, all except four 
colleges make provision for it. Three methods are employed for this type 


TABLE 51 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN WHICH SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 
ARE GIVEN AND THE DEPARTMENT OFFERING THEM 


Institution Number of Subjects Department Giving 
AI DIOT Neo eet ay ae antes AN atid Io Subject matter 
OPER ia) 2 eons aren eh 6 Subject matter 
yA 8 LE) Re me ecard Ee 5 Education 
Baldwin-Wallace............. 9 Subject matter 
IBYOLUGTSU Aa RMN tee Rie eG I Subject matter 
(Central W esleyatieiis.). asisnie Ss 4 Education 
maettanooga (ee eo, 2 Subject matter 
Vs SEN ORAL OR On Ae A Ra 8 Subject matter 
Dakota Wesleyan. .....0505... 8 Subject matter 
PACA W Ves tee ta tan ess All Subject matter 
PUIGKINSONS ass eet ethene as 3 Subject matter 
PVRS VINE ale HAAN O BNNs Gila 5 Education 
POOUTIS a te ae nen ete aia 3 3 Subject matter 
Hoi Ciena ee tee DCR Ge ees ea 7 Combination f 
*Tllinois Wesleyan............. 6 Subject matter 
PHUGEIMOUU LAAs UNENL e eon 7 Subject matter 
Towa Wesleyan). 0.000200) 0 4 Subject matter 
Kansas Wesleyan............ 6 Subject matter 
A WUCNECL Se saci iey nets tel II Subject matter 
NECK Cmdrees EP eS 5 Subject matter 
POPS IAUITTAY «eat tie ay eae ont | Ke) Subject matter 
PMOrmIngside: nia oe ole Mh dhe 3 Subject matter 
Se RROUIC LIDSOD Ie rset leh wiks - Subject matter 
Nebraska Wesleyan.......... 9 Combination f 
WhiosNorthern Meiers Me 8 Subject matter 
PORo Wesleyan ews cess 10 Education 
Oklahoma City? 7.2.00 00US. II Subject matter 
Ozark Wesleyan. fies /ssiee oa ike) Subject matter 
BP BCUOU EU ee er ticn ayn vais FI Combination 
PUES SOU hy flied nets 4 Subject matter 
OLEMDSOILS cenit te site aia less h cree 6 Subject matter 
OUCH WESTEDD saul a do shines chet: 2 Subject matter 
1 AS EaV NG Seer Bi Shadi Nee A Rll 2 Education 
West Virginia Wesleyan...... All Education 
ey ilaitette sy (yn) one ee 17 Subject matter 
UAV CIACG Coane tet a hin trea TNA NAS: See SiGe ates Oa ee ie aes 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
} Courses taught co-operatively by the education and the subject-matter departments. 
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of training. The first is for the institution to maintain a practice school 
on the campus under full control of the college. Another is for the institu- 
tion to co-operate with the public school of the community with complete 
direction of cadets in the hands of the college. The third plan is one of 
co-operation between the institution and the public school with limited 
direction of the cadets in the hands of the college. Table 52 shows the 
number of institutions employing each plan. 


TABLE 52 


Metuops Usep To PROVIDE PRACTICE-TEACHING FACILITIES 
IN THIRTY COLLEGES 


Method Number 
Using 


Maintains practice facilities through co-operation with the public-school 
system of the community but with complete direction of cadets in hands 
Of THe ISELIN Ly UL ms EL AO ec Reba Gat Ry LRA cy a a 14 
Maintains practice facilities through co-operation with the public-school 
system of the community but with limited direction of cadets in hands of 


CHE ISHICUPIOR aiid Math LUT OS RMR rar SPT ROLE IN SENy  Ce ye eee £2 
Combination of the first plan with one of the other two methods........ 3 
Maintains practice school on the campus under full control of the in- 


SETLELELLOTIS Ree tape ets UNG LOM ETN CLG REG HU RU) LAORCUANN LOR SUNN a ea hi 


Four colleges reported the use of a practice school on the campus under 
the complete direction of the institution, but in only one college did this 
plan provide service for all of its prospective teachers. To a very great 
extent the colleges are relying on the public-school system for their prac- 
tice-teaching facilities. 

In providing for a co-operative plan for practice teaching, one very 
pertinent problem relates to the selection of the supervising or critic 
teachers. Of the thirty-four colleges which reported on this question, 
only one has entire control of the selection of critic teachers; in twenty- 
one the critic teachers are selected jointly by the public schools and the 
college; in five the entire responsibility for the selection is in the hands of 
the public schools; seven colleges have no critic teachers. 

Another question is: Who pays the supervising teachers when practice 
teaching is done in the public schools? On this point there seems to be 
no general policy. Twenty of the twenty-seven colleges having critic 
teachers pay for this service. Table 53 summarizes the data regarding the 
methods of selecting and the arrangement for paying the critic teachers. 

Thirty of the colleges reported on the prerequisites which are “rigidly 
enforced” for practice teaching. These are summarized in Table 54. 
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Two colleges require no prerequisites; the other demands are scattered 
over a number of requirements. Again psychology, both educational and 


TABLE 53 


RELATION BETWEEN THE SELECTING AGENT AND THE ONE Pay- 
ING THE CRITIC TEACHERS IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


Relationship 


Institution selects and institution pays................. I 
Public-school system selects and public school pays...... I 
Joint selection and public school pays.................. 6 
ome selection and joint pay sce cv wk yas ion ats iene scans 15 
Eublc-scbool selectionand joint, pay: vast. as. ists oo eee 4 
IN OpCRILIO@ LEACIOLSIR ares tenets tes \ tec aoa ie Te ahr tenes enw a 7 


TABLE 54 


SPECIFIC PREREQUISITES REQUIRED FOR PRACTICE 
TEACHING IN THIRTY COLLEGES 


Number 


Prerequisites Requiring 


Course requirements: 


BadveationalmsyvcHolor yn yi ee gce a ua sarteteld es cern es 10 
General psychology......... Leal d, Pea Ea essere 
ENECULICCS WM mpm AR eeu ee Oman tr Mier mnNN nna 210 
Special methods in subject to be taught.............. 
PPANGIPLESIOMCACUCATION Ae Gist Acr santa eee oe ye tere 
TET OGUICHLOU NEO ILeCuEr en NO. OY i 0 MI) enroal ee UNG ae UU 
Ghildtpsycholoeyirn eats sje s Ne have as funnest blana ) he 
Principles-of secondary educations ones a wite Che has 
PPechniqueranGOusetvallOnns, cs eunin matinee tal 
LISTON: Ol CCUGATION NS tae taht otras dma neduiht sine auah 5s 
Organization and administration 66 05).ho) ew dias cis ou 
PICMMENLAL Ys COMICALLON wa is Sohne a aoe esain Ae tasa alecatee. 


H HHN DH NHWNHNXMHN OO 


Other requirements: 
Academic rank: 
el anh ay meres GaN OHSS TRUIMEREELR RS TEA 0) (A See) Ree RAS re ea POR eae 


ODM OMIOLC gram acts) yee ints net MP Cr Ton Gags) Cava 
Specified number of hours in education............... 
Specific academic grade requirements................ 
pheaching eld orade TEQUInCMENES sae is cic. 2 ce 
HPecHic NOUN TECUITEMIENE wena enema wry wise eure lhe cots aye 
Recommendation by department of specialization..... 

INO Prerequusites LEQ Witte: Lhe Ui a nate ce eee aio 
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general, takes the lead. Methods also ranks very high in the prerequisites. 
A certain academic rank is a prerequisite in fourteen colleges. 

Practice teaching is unquestionably the most important unit in the 
teacher-training program, and the quality of the provision for this work 
vitally conditions the excellence of the entire teacher-training program. 
Relatively few of the colleges studied have a satisfactory arrangement 
for this service. The occupational distribution of the graduates of these 
colleges indicates that teacher-training concerns the largest single group 
of students. If the colleges are going to train teachers, they must do it 
well. Improvement in facilities for practice teaching is most urgently 
needed at many of these colleges. 


THE PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP OF TEACHERS 


At the present time institutions which train teachers for any kind of 
vocational work generally maintain some form of placement bureau. 
Some colleges merely list the names and qualifications of their students 
and make this list available to employers, while others definitely seek 
positions for their graduates. 

Various agencies handle this work, such as the department in which the 
student is enrolled, a committee, a secretary or someone designated for 
that purpose, the extension department, or the alumni association. In the 
colleges studied, the placement of teachers is handled by a committee 
in four cases; by the head of the department of education, or a professor 
of education, in sixteen cases; and by the dean, registrar, or a secretary 
in ten cases. Twenty-five colleges report the results of this work as satis- 
factory; two report it as only partially so; and three report it as unsatis- 
factory. 

Another phase of student service which the college is coming more and 
more to give is the keeping in touch with the graduates of the teacher- 
training courses to estimate their success in service. There are three rea- 
sons why the institution should do this. One of the best indications of the 
success of the work of a school is the degree to which its graduates succeed. 
The life of any school depends on the success it has in training its students 
for their specific places in life. In the second place, to know wherein | 
graduates are failing enables the school to modify its curriculum or meth- 
ods in such a way as to reduce these failures to a minimum. A third rea- 
son why graduates should be followed up in service is to discover those 
teachers who have achieved outstanding success in their work and to 
recommend them for promotion to better positions. The service also may 
well operate to assist graduates to avoid places where they have little 
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opportunity to make good. Twenty-two of the institutions studied re- 
port such service; it is probable that many others will institute it before 
long. 
CONCLUSION 

The facts presented show that the colleges of this group have made im- 
portant provision for training teachers, especially in a few fields. This 
provision is closely related to the requirements for teachers’ certificates; 
as those requirements increase, the colleges must seek to adapt their work 
to meet the new conditions. A study of the facts convinces one that most 
of these colleges still have much improvement to make before their teach- 
er-training reaches a high standard. Barely to meet certification require- 
ments is not a sufficient goal. A college should strive for excellence in its 
teacher-training as well as in all its other work; anything else is unworthy 
of an institution that desires to serve its students well. If teacher-training 
is to be done, it should not be a makeshift; it should have the sympathetic 
interest and co-operation of the whole college. Unless the attitude of the 
college is right, the highest success will not attend the efforts put forth 
by those immediately in charge of the work. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CURRICULUMS IN OTHER SPECIAL FIELDS 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Education in home economics may serve two purposes. Large numbers 
of women who do not desire to specialize in this field are nevertheless in- 
terested in it because it will sooner or later enter into their lives in an im- 
portant way as they become homemakers. A great variety of problems re- 
lating to the family budget, nutrition, home decoration, child care, etc., 
take on new meaning and importance when they are studied in a scientific 
way. 

Another group of women, a relatively smaller number, wish to become 
teachers of home economics, dietitians, managers of tea rooms, etc.; and 
they should have access to courses in home economics for professional 
purposes. With this group of students the liberal arts colleges are not 
usually greatly concerned, because the technical schools make better pro- 
vision for them than the small, independent college of liberal arts can gen- 
erally afford. 

Home economics as a widely adopted subject of study in higher educa- 
tion is a comparatively new development. Only recently have the scien- 
tific materials for teaching purposes been developed and the subject placed 
on a basis which appeals to students of college grade. Even now, the 
value and proper position of home economics in higher education, par- 
ticularly in the liberal arts college, are by many college administrators and 
students neither understood nor appreciated. Consequently, it is not un- 
usual to find rather progressive coeducational colleges without any facil- 
ities for instruction in home economics, while in other colleges that have 
made provision for it the work languishes and sometimes is eventually 
abandoned. 

Of the colleges studied, twenty offer home economics during the aca- 
demic year. Central Wesleyan College offers home economics during the 
summer session only. A few of the colleges are giving the Smith-Hughes 
program for the training of teachers of home economics. 

Nine of the colleges state the purposes of their work in home economics. 
Of these, eight definitely include the training of home economics teachers 
as a purpose, and five others make mention of training for institutional 
work and for other professional lines. Seven colleges specify homemaking 
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as an objective in this work; one specifies general knowledge; and two 
specify cultural purposes. Only two colleges mention the purpose of lay- 
ing a basis for graduate study in this field. MacMurray College includes, 
among its purposes in home economics, the training of the individual “‘to 
live in society as a useful citizen’’; and it states that the courses in home 
economics ‘‘together with all subjects correlated therewith are designed to 
emphasize the civic, moral and economic responsibility of the individual 
home to the community and instruct in the right care of human life in the 
home.”’ A somewhat similar purpose is found at Willamette University, 
the aim of whose Department of Home Economics is “‘to provide courses 
which will give students a working knowledge of the problems of the home 
and the community, and a realization of woman’s responsibilities as a 
homemaker and a citizen.” It is stated by DePauw University that the 
training in home economics “should give intelligent homemakers not only 
the technical and practical phases of home making, but also a fine sense of 
family relationships and a rather definite philosophy of home life.” 

The range of course offerings in home economics in the twenty colleges 
teaching this subject is from six to fifty-two semester hours, with a median 
of thirty-nine semester hours (see Table 39). Most of the colleges teaching 
home economics offer enough for a major. Hamline University, which has 
no Department of Home Economics, offers two courses—one on child wel- 
fare in the Department of Sociology, and one on food analysis in the De- 
partment of Chemistry, which are considered as being in this general field. 
The two lines of work having the largest offerings in these colleges are 
foods and clothing. 

There are a number of problems connected with the home econom- 
ics work of the colleges. First, the departments for the most part em- 
phasize vocational purposes, particularly the training of teachers. Most 
of the students enrolled in home economics courses are pursuing them for 
vocational purposes and, except in a very small number of colleges, few 
students take home economics as elective work. As a result, enrolments 
are low and the courses become very expensive per unit of student credit. 
This is a serious weakness from the point of view of the liberal arts college. 
It shows that the institutions have not yet realized the part home eco- 
nomics should have in a general education. Second, with few exceptions 
the laboratories for home economics are entirely inadequate. In fact, nota 
few of them would fail to measure up to the home economics laboratories 
now found in well-equipped high schools. Under such conditions the home 
economics work is not apt to attract any great amount of favorable at- 
tention from students. 
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Serious question should be raised regarding the offering in these col- 
leges of a program for the training of Smith-Hughes teachers of home eco- 
nomics. The curriculum for Smith-Hughes training is rather highly spe- 
cialized and demands a comparatively large amount of technical training. 
The demand for Smith-Hughes teachers in most states is very limited, 
and the state institutions are usually equipped to provide all the teachers 
of this type that are necessary. The small four-year college cannot pro- 
vide equipment for the teaching of the highly specialized courses that 
compares favorably with that of the larger institutions. When this work 
is given in the small college for small groups of students, it is extremely ex- 
pensive. Finally, the whole spirit of this program is completely at vari- 
ance with the liberal arts idea of general culture. In view of all these facts, 
it would seem wise for these colleges to abandon the attempt to give 
Smith-Hughes training in home economics. 

In general, it may be said that a few of the colleges are fairly successful 
with their home economics; but, for the most part, this instruction has 
not yet found a place in the colleges on a plane that makes it a worth-while 
subject for students interested principally in a cultural education. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The phenomenal development of education in commerce and business 
administration is reflected in this group of thirty-five colleges. Thirty- 
four of these institutions offer one or more courses in this type of work, 
other than economics, though, to be sure, not nearly all of them offer com- 
plete curriculums in commerce and business administration. 

Several of the colleges have definitely stated the aims of their work in 
this field. The purpose of the Department of Economics and Business 
Administration at Illinois Wesleyan University is 
to give students a well-rounded training in the principles underlying general 
business, with some specialization, as well as a background for practical living 
and appreciation of the higher ideals of life. 


At Hamline University the curriculum outlined in business administra- 
tion 

is recommended to those students who wish to combine a cultural training with 
considerable training for business such as will materially shorten their appren- 
ticeship in the business world. 

The curriculum at Ohio Northern University has been planned 


to meet the needs of students who expect to do graduate work in the field of 
economics or business administration as well as those who intend to enter in- 
dustry after graduation from college. 
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At Southwestern College the courses are designed to serve three classes of 
students: 

First, those students who desire a general preparation for a business career; 
secondly, those preparing for graduate work in economics or business; finally, 
all students who desire practical and cultural courses in economics and business. 


By far the most detailed and careful statement of aims is that of De- 
Pauw University, which is stated as follows: 

The department of economics offers courses with the following aims: (a) that 
the important discoveries and advances in the upper levels of economic science 
may, through the process of education, find their way to the lower levels of 
education, and more fully pervade and influence the thinking of greater masses 
of people; (0) that students may understand the economic life about them; (c) 
that students may develop themselves in such a way that they may more in- 
telligently make important decisions in matters affected with an economic in- 
terest; (d) that some students get an adequate knowledge of economics and lead 
group thinking in economic matters; (e) that educated leaders may engage in a 
higher degree of economic statesmanship when directing civic and national 
affairs. 


The University of Chattanooga has arranged a special curriculum for 
the completion of which the degree of Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion is conferred. Its aims are stated as follows: 

The purpose of the course of study leading to the degree... . is to provide 
college training especially adapted to the needs of students preparing for busi- 
ness. This preparation for practical business life includes, as a cultural basis for 
the general business training, a study of those subjects regularly required in a 
liberal arts course. In other words, the course does not aim to give that type of 
training for business offered by the private business colleges, but rather to make 
possible an adequate general preparation for business in addition to a two-year 
study of basic liberal arts courses. 


This field of interest has been rather well provided for in a majority of 
the colleges included in the study. Twelve offer 40 or more semester 
hours of credit in commerce and administration, not including courses in 
economics and labor problems, as follows: Ohio Wesleyan University, 
83; University of Chattanooga, 71; DePauw University, 62; College of 
Puget Sound, 60; Lawrence College, 60; Southwestern College, 59; Okla- 
homa City University, 58; Nebraska Wesleyan University, 57; Simpson 
College, 56; West Virginia Wesleyan College, 49; Cornell College, 47; 
Baker University, 42. Nine other colleges offer from 30 to 39 credit hours, 
while twelve offer less than 30 credit hours. 

A line of study which is in some respects closely related to business ad- 
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ministration is secretarial training. For women, secretarial training is 
especially attractive. During normal times it offers good vocational 
opportunities, and for the colleges it provides an outlet for their 
graduates, now that the opportunities to place graduates in teaching 
positions are decreasing. 

Eight of the colleges provide courses in secretarial training. All too fre- 
quently these courses are on a two-year basis and are pursued by fresh- 
men and sophomores. The work of a capable secretary involves a broad 


TABLE 55 


CouURSES IN COMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEMESTER Hours OFFERED IN 
Eacu Tyre OF WoRK IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


Mean Number of 
Number of Colleges Semester Hours 


Courses Offering the Course |Offered in the Colleges 

Giving Such Courses 
Money and banking............. 30 Be 
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Risk, cycles, and forecasts....... 9 3.6 
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training, such as a full college course gives, in addition to certain technical 
accomplishments. For this reason the colleges offering secretarial training 
should make every effort to strengthen it and place it on a four-year basis. 

Table 55 presents a classification of the courses offered in commerce 
and business administration, together with the number of colleges offer- 
ing work in each field and the average number of semester hours offered in 
each field. 

The offerings in commerce and business have been placed under seven- 
teen groups, as shown in the table. Ten fields of work are well represented, 
money and banking and accounting being in the lead from the point of 
view of the number of colleges offering these courses. In the average num- 
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ber of hours offered, other than in secretarial work, accounting takes the 
lead. This is due to the fact that a considerable amount of study in this 
subject is necessary for the attainment of proficiency. 

Nine of the colleges studied have devised curriculums in business ad- 
ministration, which in most cases consist of curriculums in liberal arts 
with a major in business administration. Special degrees are conferred for 
the completion of these curriculums, as follows: Bachelor of Commercial 
Science, Kansas Wesleyan University; Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Chattanooga; Bachelor of Science in Business Admin- 
istration, Evansville College, MacMurray College, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Ohio Northern University, and Simpson College; Bachelor of 
Arts in Business Administration, College of Puget Sound. 

It would seem apparent that the work in commerce and business ad- 
ministration is adequate for the needs of the colleges. One of the tasks 
with which colleges offering this work are confronted is to prevent these 
practical courses from destroying the idea of a liberal arts education. For 
these colleges to organize the business administration courses on a profes- 
sional basis seems beyond their province if they wish to remain funda- 
mentally liberal arts colleges. However, to include such work as an im- 
portant part of a liberal arts education should, if it is properly managed, 
bring added strength to the liberal arts colleges and provide them unusual- 
ly fine opportunities to render a much needed social service as well as to 
minister to the practical needs of their students. 


CHAPTER XXV 
PROFESSIONAL AND PREPROFESSIONAL CURRICULUMS 


PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


Although the colleges of this group are all essentially colleges of liberal 
arts, several of them offer professional curriculums. The four fields repre- 
sented are pharmacy, law, engineering, and nursing. 

Pharmacy.—The only education in pharmacy in the colleges is given at 
Ohio Northern University. The College of Pharmacy of that institution, 
established in 1885, is a fully accredited member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy. Only high-school graduates are admitted 
to the two curriculums offered, one of which includes three years of study 
and leads to the degree of Pharmaceutical Graduate, and the other covers 
four years of work and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Phar- 
macy. The enrolment in the College of Pharmacy at the time of the sur- 
vey visit (October, 1930) was 137. 

Law.—Training in law is offered in four of these colleges. Ohio 
Northern University maintains a College of Law with an enrolment of 
fifty students (October, 1930). A three-year curriculum, based on two 
years of college work and leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws, is 
offered. The college is not accredited by the Association of American Law 
Schools or the American Bar Association. 

Willamette University also maintains a College of Law. This law 
school has a unique advantage in its proximity to the Supreme Court of 
Oregon. It offers the usual three-year curriculum, based on two years of 
college work, and the degree of Bachelor of Laws. The College of Law is 
not accredited by the Association of American Law Schools or the 
American Bar Association. 

At the time of the survey visit the College of the Pacific maintained a 
Department of Law which offered fifty-eight semester hours of course 
work. This work has recently been discontinued. 

Dickinson College has an affiliated School of Law, but this institution 
is not directly connected with the college. The college has a Department 
of Law which offers a total of twenty-four semester hours of course work. 
Students looking forward to entering the School of Law are allowed to 
carry, as a part of the college course, three hours a week of law throughout 
the junior year and six hours throughout the senior year. By judicious 
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election and a little extra work good students may save one year in their 
subsequent course in the School of Law. 

Engineering —The only college studied that maintains a College of 
Engineering is Ohio Northern University. Training is offered in four 
fields of engineering: chemical, mechanical, electrical, and civil. The en- 
rolments in these various curriculums at the time of the survey visit were 
29, 40, 65, and 82, respectively. All of the curriculums are four years in 
length. 

At the time it was surveyed, Evansville College maintained a College 
of Engineering offering several four-year curriculums. Since that time the 
four-year program has been abandoned. Under an arrangement entered 
into with Purdue University, the college now offers two-year curriculums 
in chemical, civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. Students who 
complete any of these curriculums with satisfactory grades may enter 
Purdue University with junior standing. Those who desire to enter other 
engineering schools are able to plan their work to cover, in general, the 
work of the first two years. For these curriculums the college offers 
thirty-one semester hours of work in engineering. Evansville College is 
fortunate in having made this excellent arrangement with a strong school 
of engineering. 

The College of the Pacific has no school or college of engineering, but 
it offers a major in engineering for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. For this 
purpose a well-organized curriculum has been devised, which includes a 
liberal amount of mathematics, physics, chemistry, and engineering. An 
interesting feature in the engineering offerings are three courses in aero- 
nautics with a total of ten and one-half semester hours of credit. 

The only other college of the group which lists any considerable amount 
of work in engineering is Cornell College. It offers forty-three semester 
hours of introductory work, which includes such courses as surveying, ap- 
plied mechanics, roads and pavements, hydraulics, electricity and mag- 
netism, and sanitary engineering. These courses are apparently designed 
for students who will later pursue further specialized study in a profession- 
al school. 

Nursing.—Seven of the colleges studied have made some arrange- 
ment for including nurses’ training as a part of the college course for 
students who desire such work. Young women who have completed 
ninety-five semester hours of academic work at DePauw University with 
120 credit points, including certain prescribed courses and twenty hours 
of a major, may transfer to the Nurses Training School in Indianapolis 
and receive the Bachelor of Arts degree after completing the professional 
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nurses’ course. Illinois Wesleyan University has an arrangement with a 
neighboring hospital whereby students may pursue a five-year combined 
college and professional course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
and the Graduate Nurses’ Diploma. The curriculum for nurses at Kansas 
Wesleyan University consists of two years of work. MacMurray College 
has an arrangement with a hospital in its vicinity to offer a combined 
arts-nursing curriculum. Nebraska Wesleyan University offers a two- 
year preprofessional curriculum in nursing, and grants the degree of 
Bachelor of Science upon graduation from a training course in either of 
two affiliated hospitals. Students at Ohio Wesleyan University who have 
completed ninety-four semester hours of credit with the grade of at least 
B and have met all the regular group requirements are granted leave 
of absence for the senior year and given the degree of Bachelor of Arts on 
completing the course of nursing in the White Cross Hospital School for 
Nurses. The College of Puget Sound has entered into an agreement with 
the Tacoma General Hospital whereby a student may take a five-year 
course in nursing—three years at the college and two years at the hospi- 
tal—and receive the degree of Bachelor of Science and a Certificate of 
Nursing. 

Although these plans look well on paper, very little evidence has been 
found to indicate that they attract more than an occasional student in 
any of the colleges. Nursing education is not yet generally on a plane 
which demands a college foundation, though it is undoubtedly true that 
nurses with advanced general education have a greater opportunity of 
securing the administrative positions in hospitals and clinics than have 
nurses not so well educated. 


PREPROFESSIONAL CURRICULUMS 


It has become rather usual for colleges of liberal arts to devise more or 
less definite curriculums for students who wish, either before or after 
graduation from college, to pursue training for a profession. In several 
fields of professional study a part of the preprofessional training is pre- 
scribed either by national professional organizations or by the profes- 
sional schools themselves. Such is the case in medicine and dentistry and, 
to some extent, inlaw. To provide the proper guidance for students many 
colleges have found it well to lay down plans for them to follow, both in 
the interest of meeting the requirements of the professional schools and 
for the purpose of affording a broad training for the student. The plan- 
ning of these curriculums is a duty which colleges should not neglect. 

All too frequently the curriculums printed are little more than an effort 
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to combine the requirements of the professional schools with the college 
requirements for a degree. Such a basis for preprofessional curriculums 
is a doubtful one. A curriculum designed to prepare for professional study 
might well neglect the college requirements and aim directly at enlarging 
the experience of the student in those things which will be most useful to 
him asa citizen and as a broad-minded practitioner of his profession, as 
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PREPROFESSIONAL CURRICULUMS PROVIDED IN TWENTY-ONE COLLEGES 
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well as laying the definite academic basis for the more advanced scientific 
study. 

Twenty-one of the colleges studied publish preprofessional curricu- 
lums in their catalogues. The other fourteen make only general state- 
ments or neglect preprofessional curriculums altogether. A number of the 
colleges outline more than one preprofessional curriculum in some of the 
fields. Table 56 lists the colleges that publish preprofessional curriculums 
and indicates the fields in which they are provided and the length of each. 

The greatest variety is apparent in these curriculums. In three of the 
colleges such preprofessional curriculums as are offered are four years in 
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length, that is, they consist of a regular college course which includes the 
subjects presumably of special value to the professional student. The 
medical schools all require at least two years of preprofessional work for 
admission; a few definitely require more. Twelve of the colleges have pre- 
professional curriculums in medicine on the two-year basis. In dentistry 
the usual requirement is one year of preprofessional study in college; but 
all except one of the predental curriculums in the colleges studied are on 
a two- or three-year basis. In law and engineering the preprofessional 
curriculums are two, three, or four years in length. Since schools of the- 
ology now generally require college graduation as an entrance require- 
ment, the pretheological curriculums are all four years in length. 

The preprofessional curriculums at Albion College are all on a three- 
year basis. In reality these curriculums consist of the first three years of 
combined literary-professional curriculums which are given in collabora- 
tion with several outstanding universities, the student taking the first 
three years of his work at Albion College and receiving his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from the college on the completion of one year in the 
professional school. Albion College has discovered that this arrangement 
tends to hold for the junior year many students who would otherwise 
transfer at the end of the sophomore year. 

Combined literary-professional curriculums are offered by at least six- 
teen more of the colleges studied. These curriculums usually require the 
completion of three years of work at the college, which in most cases must 
include the required courses for the degree. The college degree is awarded 
at the completion of one year in the professional school. Southwestern 
College awards the degree to the student in medicine when he has com- 
pleted his second year of work. Nebraska Wesleyan University requires 
that only two years of the combined curriculums in medicine and dentis- 
try be completed before the student leaves for the professional school, 
and it awards the degree to the student when he has completed two years 
in medicine or dentistry. 

Apparently there is a considerable difference of opinion among the 
colleges studied on the value of definitely arranged preprofessional and 
combined curriculums. A number of the institutions have planned such 
curriculums and published them for the guidance of their students. 
Other colleges, however, make no pretense at this type of advice to the 
student except as he counsels with the administrative authorities. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
GRADUATE WORK 


THE PURPOSE OF GRADUATE WORK 


The main purposes of graduate work have heretofore been the advance- 
ment of knowledge through research and the training of research scholars, 
professional men, and teachers. These purposes imply highly specialized 
work which tends to be somewhat narrow and limited in scope. Recently 
a combination of factors has been stimulating work beyond graduation for 
purposes other than those mentioned above. This has resulted in the ad- 
dition by some colleges of what might properly be called a fifth year of 
study rather than a year of graduate work, although the Master’s degree 
is granted forits completion. This work is specialized and usually includes 
a small amount of original investigation, but its primary purpose is the 
more or less thorough mastery of a field of study rather than the mastery 
of research techniques. Although the distinction between this work and 
true graduate study is recognized, throughout this discussion for the sake 
of brevity this advanced training given to students holding the Bachelor’s 
degree will be referred to as “‘graduate work.” 

It is the latter type of advanced study which is more and more finding 
a place in the strong liberal arts colleges of the country. At least three, 
and probably other, factors are producing a demand for it. First, the 
standards of teaching in the public schools, more especially in the high 
schools, are constantly being raised. Many of the stronger city school sys- 
tems and a few states are already demanding high-school teachers with 
one year of training beyond the Bachelor’s degree, and other states are 
likely to do so in the near future. Second, with the increasing complexity 
of civilization and the increased wealth and leisure, there are numerous 
students who are not satisfied with a four-year college course. The spe- 
cialization in the upper college years tends to stimulate students to fur- 
ther study. Third, since an increasing percentage of the population is 
graduating from college, it becomes more and more necessary that those 
who wish to rise above their fellows have advanced training. These factors 
are producing an enlarged demand for training beyond the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, with the result that progressive colleges with adequate funds are 
developing this work and offering the Master’s degree. 
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GRADUATE WORK IN THE COLLEGES 


Eighteen of the thirty-five colleges included in this study enrolled stu- 
dents who had already received the Bachelor’s degree. Table 57 presents 
data showing the number of such students enrolled in each, the number of 
colleges offering the Master’s degree, and the number of Master’s degrees 
conferred during the academic year preceding the survey visit. 


TABLE 57 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


It will be noted from this table that, although eighteen colleges en- 
rolled postgraduate students, only eleven offer the Master’s degree. It is 
thus evident that many of the so-called “‘graduate”’ students were carrying 
only another year of undergraduate work. Only four of these colleges had 
granted a Master’s degree during the academic year preceding the date 
of the survey visit. All but two of the eleven colleges which offer the Mas- 
ter’s degree are among the largest of the group studied. Three of the 
colleges offering the Master’s degree are not on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. 

The two colleges which are doing the greatest amount of graduate 
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work are the College of the Pacific and Ohio Wesleyan University. The 
teacher-training requirements of the state of California have forced the 
development of an extensive graduate program in liberal arts in the Cali- 
fornia institution. Considering its financial limitations, the college is suc- 
ceeding admirably with this advanced work. 

Ohio Wesleyan University has stimulated graduate study by offering 
fellowships, which require service for half-time and permit study during 
the rest of the time. For the year 1930-31 there were twenty-one of 
these fellowships. The graduate work at Ohio Wesleyan is on a very sat- 
isfactory basis, and the institution is well equipped for a graduate pro- 
gram in most fields. 

With a few notable exceptions the colleges of the group being studied 
are not sufficiently equipped at present to give good graduate work. Most 
of them have wisely not tried to develop this type of service, choosing 
rather to improve their undergraduate offerings before extending their 
programs to include an expensive development of graduate work. To do 
graduate work in a satisfactory manner requires extensive libraries, well- 
equipped laboratories, and faculty members of high scholastic attainment. 
A number of these colleges, however, will soon be faced with a demand for 
graduate work, and those which are reasonably well financed and on a sure 
foundation should prepare to meet the demand. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


All of the eleven colleges offering the Master’s degree require the Bache- 
lor’s degree for admission to candidacy. In five of them—DePauw Uni- 
versity, Lawrence College, Nebraska Wesleyan University, the College of 
the Pacific, and the College of Puget Sound—the stated or clearly implied 
requirement includes also an undergraduate major or practically the 
equivalent in the major subject of graduate study. 

The requirement just stated implies a fair degree of specialization. This 
is carried further in six of the colleges—Baker University, Hamline Uni- 
versity, Nebraska Wesleyan University, College of the Pacific, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan University, and Willamette University—in which the stu- 
dent pursues a major and one or more related minors in his graduate 
study. At Cornell College the student takes his graduate work chiefly in 
one department, with a “possible minor” in a related department. De- 
Pauw University states that, unless for special reasons allowed by the 
graduate committee, the student’s course of study “‘must not be chosen 
from one department alone, and must be so selected as to form a consistent 
whole.” At Lawrence College not less than two-thirds of the time must 
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be devoted to a major subject, and not more than one-third of the time 
may be given to an allied minor subject. Ohio Wesleyan University states 
that the program of graduate study “‘may include work in one or more 
departments or fields of study, provided not less than one-half is devoted 
to a major subject, and the whole shows a consistent plan pursued with a 
definite purpose.’”’ The College of Puget Sound sets as a minimum require- 
ment a total of forty-four hours of combined undergraduate and graduate 
credit in the field of major interest, which must in all cases include at least 
twenty hours of graduate credit. Where it is possible under these condi- 
tions, a minor may be taken in a subject related to the major interest. 

A reading knowledge of French or German is required of candidates for 
the Master’s degree in Lawrence College, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
and Willamette University. Both Baker University and DePauw Univer- 
sity require a reading knowledge of one modern foreign language, prefera- 
bly French or German. Hamline University requires a reading knowledge 
of a foreign language, ancient or modern, the language to be determined in 
conference with the major department, unless the graduate committee ex- 
cuses the candidate from the requirement. Language requirements are 
not stated by Cornell College, Ohio Wesleyan University, the College of 
the Pacific, the College of Puget Sound, and West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

A final oral examination constitutes a stated part of the requirement 
for the Master’s degree in seven of the colleges. At Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity a final examination on all or a specified part of the work may be 
required at the discretion of the departments concerned. Hamline Uni- 
versity requires a final written and oral examination, the latter being held 
after the thesis has been accepted. The examination at Lawrence College 
is on the candidate’s preliminary training and his major subject, while at 
Willamette University the candidate must “‘pass a searching oral examina- 
tion upon his preliminary training and his entire graduate course.’”’ The 
oral examination at the College of Puget Sound is on the field of specializa- 
tion and the thesis. 

A thesis requirement is general in all these colleges. At Baker Univer- 
sity the thesis receives credit for not more than six semester hours, and at 
Lawrence College for not less than six hours, while at Nebraska Wesleyan 
University it may count for as many as fifteen semester hours. The Col- 
lege of the Pacific allows four “‘units” for the thesis, and the College of 
Puget Sound and Willamette University each allows from four to six 
semester hours for it. The candidate is required to present from one to 
three copies of the thesis in its final form. 
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GRADUATE-COURSE OFFERINGS 


Only a few of the eleven colleges granting the Master’s degree offer 
work which is stated as “for graduates only.”” DePauw University offers 
three courses in education which are “‘open only to graduate students or 
experienced teachers, with the consent of the instructor.” It also offers 
a reading course in history, which is open only to students who are en- 
rolled as candidates for the Master’s degree. The requirement at Hamline 
University includes the completion of twenty-four semester hours of work 
“of a graduate character” in residence at the university, but no strictly 
graduate courses are listed. Senior college courses offered, as partial ful- 
filment of this requirement, “‘must be supplemented to equal that of 
strictly graduate grade and character.”’ 

The most extensive provision for graduate courses is made at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, which lists forty courses as being primarily for gradu- 
ates. Ten of these courses are in education and psychology, six are in 
English, four are in physics, and four are in mathematics. In this college 
it is possible, in several departments, for a graduate student to arrange a 
program consisting principally of graduate courses. 

The lack of courses with enrolments limited to graduates indicates that 
almost all of the work for the Master’s degree in these colleges is under- 
graduate in character. Quite clearly, a Master’s degree granted under 
such conditions represents a ‘‘fifth year” of college work rather than a year 
of strictly graduate study. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that in 
at least several colleges this work is fairly well done, especially in those 
few larger colleges which have extensive course offerings, good libraries, 
and strong faculties. Here, however, is a weakness which should receive 
attention. If the work for the Master’s degree is to afford the student the 
opportunity he should have, it should include a goodly amount of work, 
probably at least.one-half of the amount he takes, which is clearly above 
the undergraduate level with reference to its degree of difficulty, the ad- 
vancement of the students enrolled, and the methods of work. To fall be- 
low this standard is not affording a satisfactory opportunity to the stu- 
dent who already has a Bachelor’s degree. 


GRADUATE DEGREES IN MUSIC 


Two of the colleges—DePauw University (1931-32) and the College 
of the Pacific—offer the degree of Master of Music. At DePauw Univer- 
sity the prerequisite is the degree of Bachelor of Music earned in some ac- 
credited institution, with such grades in undergraduate work in music as 
give evidence of the candidate’s ability to carry advanced courses with 
distinction. The requirements for the Master’s degree in music include a 
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thesis in the form of an original composition in large form, or an extended 
critical essay on some phase of musical knowledge. At the College of the 
Pacific the prerequisite is a baccalaureate diploma from a music school 
holding membership in the National Association of Schools of Music. An 
original thesis is required with a major in applied music or public-school 
music, and a symphonic poem of at least fifteen minutes’ duration for full 
orchestra constitutes one of the requirements for a major in composition. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAPER CHEMISTRY AT LAWRENCE COLLEGE 

A unique type of graduate work is provided at Lawrence College 
through the Institute of Paper Chemistry, a graduate school affiliated 
with the college. The Institute has its own board of trustees—leading 
executives in the pulp and paper industry. The purpose of the Institute 
is the training of technical workers in the field of paper chemistry and 
technology. Inasmuch as the Institute was not included in the survey, it 
will not be discussed further. | 


GRADUATE WORK AND THE FUTURE 

As has been pointed out earlier in this chapter, certain social and eco- 
nomic factors seem to make inevitable a demand for graduate work in the 
stronger colleges. Coupled with these is the development of the public 
junior college, which in all probability will soon begin to result in dimin- 
ishing freshman and sophomore classes in some of the four-year colleges. 
In the colleges in which this occurs the one hope for survival will probably 
be the development of an additional year of advanced work on a basis 
that will make a strong appeal to graduate students. 

Although the offering of graduate work in a strong college is highly de- 
sirable from several points of view, it should not be undertaken until the 
undergraduate program commands satisfactory recognition. Certainly a 
college not accredited by the Association of American Universities should 
delay the offering of a graduate program until such accreditation has been 
attained. Adequate library facilities in the fields of graduate study should 
be available, especially if graduate study is to include a reasonable amount 
of original investigation. Such a library should be well supplied not only 
with books but also with bound periodicals, pamphlets, official reports, 
and similar fundamental source materials. If graduate work is to be un- 
dertaken in science, well-equipped laboratories should be availabie for it. 
Finally, creditable graduate work demands a scholarly faculty, men and 
women of high scholastic attainment and imbued with the ideals of gradu- 
ate study. Until an institution can afford to meet these standards and, 
at the same time, do high class undergraduate work, it should proceed 
very slowly in offering the Master’s degree. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE COLLEGE CATALOGUE 


THE PURPOSE OF THE COLLEGE CATALOGUE 


The need for a study of the particular problems involved in the prep- 
aration and publication of college catalogues became apparent early in 
the program of survey. The catalogue of a college is one of the most 
important sources of information for a study of the college. In the sur- 
veys upon which this volume is based the catalogues were much used, 
and the survey staff was consequently impressed with the strong and 
the weak features of those publications. 

The college catalogue serves several useful purposes: First, it brings 
to the public, especially to parents and prospective students, information 
which they use as a basis for deciding whether they shall patronize the 
college. Many students arrive at decisions to attend particular colleges 
on the basis of information secured from reading this official publication. 
This purpose of the catalogue has certain definite implications, It should 
present in a dignified, clear, and honest manner the opportunities and 
advantages offered by the institution. Accuracy should certainly charac- 
terize the publications of a college which aspires to develop this quality in 
its students. Furthermore, the fact that catalogues are circulated among 
high-school graduates who are interested in selecting the colleges they will 
attend should cause the institution to strive for the utmost simplicity and 
clearness in arrangement and statement. 

Another element of the general public to whom the catalogue represents 
the college is the prospective donor. A poorly constructed catalogue, 
printed and bound in an unattractive way, creates no favorable impres- 
sion on one who is searching for a worthy institution upon which he may 
bestow his wealth, nor will a catalogue full of inaccurate or undignified 
statements help the cause of the college under such circumstances. 

A second purpose of the college catalogue is to give to other colleges 
information which they need, especially in allowing credit to transfer 
students. For such use it is highly desirable that standardized and com- 
parable terms be employed. Clear and adequate statements regarding 
courses, credits, and requirements are necessary to serve this useful pur- 
pose. 

A third purpose of the college catalogue is to serve as a book of refer- 
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ence within the institution. Administrators, faculty members, and stu- 
dents use it constantly as a manual of advice, rules, and requirements. 
Through this medium confusion is overcome and orderly procedure is 
established. In some respects this use of the catalogue is the most im- 
portant of all. Graduation requirements, sequences and curriculums, 
course descriptions, etc., provide the facts that both students and faculty 
must have if they are to work together in harmony. Anyone who has had 
anything to do with administering a college has often been made aware 
of the great amount of misinformation which students gather from advis- 
ers, faculty members, fellow-students, and others, all of which leads into 
difficulties. Clear and complete catalogue statements help students to 
follow proper directions. 

Finally, the catalogue serves as a contract between the institution and 
the student, this status having been upheld by court decisions. It is 
therefore very important that all statements be clear and complete, and 
worded with utmost accuracy. A student can legally hold the college to 
the execution of every promise made in the catalogue. 


SIZE OF THE CATALOGUE 


The college catalogues exhibit great variety in their sizes. Table 58, 
which follows, shows for thirty-five colleges the total number of pages 
and the number of pages devoted to each principal division of the cata- 
logues. 

This table shows a wide range, both in the number of pages in the 
catalogue and in the distribution of the pages among the various divisions. 
The size of the college in part determines the number of pages for items 
such as faculty, lists of students, and, to a certain extent, the courses of 
instruction, assuming that the larger college has the greater offering. 

Table 59 presents a distribution of the page sizes of the catalogues of 
thirty-five colleges. 

This table shows an utter lack of uniformity in page size. Nine of the 
colleges use a page 151X228 millimeters, approximately 6Xog inches; 
four use a page 135X195 millimeters, approximately 5;°;X7+%¢ inches; 
and three use a page 146 220 millimeters, approximately 5X 8z inches. 
The remaining institutions, constituting half the total number, each use a 
page size like that of none of the others. Although the physical size of the 
catalogue is a minor matter, this is a factor in the ease with which the 
volume is handled. A thick volume bound with wire staples is very incon- 
venient. A catalogue with larger pages, perhaps 6X9 inches, is preferable 
to a catalogue with pages 447% inches, especially if it contains more 
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than 64 pages, the amount designated by printers as a “‘book.” Besides 
ease in handling, there are other obvious advantages in the larger pages, 
such as a more attractive appearance, the amount of space available on a 
page for the arrangement of units such as a curriculum, and the ease in 
locating items. 

TABLE 59 


DISTRIBUTION OF SIZES OF CATALOGUES OF 
THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Number of Colleges 


Size of Catalogue Page Having Oatatonie: 
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ANALYSIS OF FEATURES INCLUDED IN THE CATALOGUES 


A check list or score card of the items included in the college catalogues 
was devised for use in this study.? In using this check list, the cata- 
logue of each of the thirty-five colleges was studied with reference to 
each item, and scored as either lacking the feature, having it but in an 
unsatisfactory form, or having it in good form, Table 60 presents the 
outline of the check list, together with the number of college catalogues 
given each of the three ratings on each item. 


* This check list was developed under the direction of the survey staff by Mr. 
Christian Miller, now assistant registrar at the College of Puget Sound. 
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TABLE 60 


AN ANALYTICAL RATING OF THE CATALOGUES OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 
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NUMBER OF CATALOGUES WITH 
THE FEATURE 


FEATURES 


Included but | Included and 
Absent Poor Good 


VI. Administration of the curriculum:—Cont. 


3. Class relations and credits........... 2 Ke) 23 
4, Graduation requirements tty. crane gee. 4 31 
5. Suggested curriculums: 
a) Toward its own specific degrees. ... 8 [7 if) 
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Reference to Table 60 shows that a table of contents is not considered 
essential by twenty-three of the thirty-five colleges. The twelve colleges 
providing tables of contents include some but not nearly all of the larger 
institutions. A table of contents is not so essential in a small catalogue 
as in a large one. A good index may well serve for the smaller catalogue, 
but the additional expenditure for a table of contents is a good investment 
for institutions having large catalogues. 

Academic calendars of varying degrees of completeness are included in 
all the catalogues. Some catalogues include a general calendar; others do 
not. The general calendar may serve a useful purpose on occasion, but its 
inclusion is by no means to be regarded as essential. Two of the institu- 
tions include maps of the campus, and one includes a map of the city 
showing the site of the college. 

Some facts regarding the composition of the board of trustees are 
stated in nearly all the catalogues, but these facts are meager in a number 
of cases. The addresses and occupations of the trustees are useful facts for 
the public, since they show in a general way the type of board which con- 
trols the institution. The addresses of the trustees are given in thirty- 
three of the catalogues, but only six give them in sufficient detail to facili- 
tate correspondence directly with them. The small number of catalogues 
giving the names of official visitors may indicate either that their names 
were omitted or that there are no visitors in those colleges. Although the 
board of visitors is frequently an uninfluential group, the names of the 
visitors should be published, particularly if they are outstanding educa- 
tors or members of a religious group. 

Several catalogues contain illustrations of interesting scenery near the 
colleges, and one catalogue contains pictures of the president and several 
faculty members. Such illustrations are rather unusual for a college cata- 
logue, and tend to give it the aspect of an advertising circular. It is 
difficult to justify the expenditure of funds for them. Good pictures of the 
college buildings may well form a part of the catalogue. One college pub- 
lishes pictures in its catalogue that give an entirely misleading conception 
of the type of scenery to be found in the neighborhood of the institution. 

Two of the colleges omit a list of the administrative staff, and the data 
on this point in five other catalogues are very meager. The training and 
professional experience of the administrators are conspicuously absent in 
nearly all the catalogues. In view of the responsibility for educational 
leadership which devolves on the college administrators, the public is well 
within its rights in asking for a statement of the qualifications of these 
officials, upon whom to a large degree depends the character of the educa- 
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tion afforded by the college. These statements should be presented for all 
those administrative officers whose work in any way enters into the edu- 
cational policies of the institution. 

Aside from the students, the faculty in some respects is the most im- 
portant part of a college. For that reason a college catalogue should give 
accurate and complete information on this point. All the catalogues of 
the thirty-five colleges studied list the degrees and ranks of the faculty 
members; but in certain other respects, notably professional experience, 
the statements are frequently deficient. Both the educational institutions 
attended and the professional experience of the faculty members add to 
the breadth and effectiveness of the instructor; and in the interest of a 
proper representation to the public these items should be given. The 
date when degrees were received is an important matter which is all too 
frequently missing in the catalogues. Occasionally a catalogue contains 
information regarding faculty members which represents an undignified 
boasting. That a faculty member is listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in American 
Education” is no particular credit to him, nor does any special distinction 
rest upon one because he has joined the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, the National Education Association, or other 
similar organizations. Reference to them can scarcely be regarded as in 
good taste in describing members of the faculty. The date of local ap- 
pointment reveals to the discriminating reader of the catalogue some- 
thing as to the permanence and stability of the faculty. 

Under the head of ‘‘General Information” a wide disparity is noted. 
The extreme variance in the statements of institutional aims is note- 
worthy. A number of the historical statements are open to the criticism 
that they use much space to eulogize the meager beginnings and fail to 
give the facts which would show the recent progress of the college. 

Surely the accreditation of a college should be made known to the 
public. Only ten catalogues give fair and proper statements on this point, 
and in seven catalogues the statements are evasive or misleading. For 
example, the Association of American Colleges does not accredit colleges, 
although several institutions list their membership in this association 
under the heading of “‘accreditation.”’ In the interest of truth and fair 
dealing, statements on accreditation should not misrepresent the college, 
even in minor details. 

Rather flowery descriptive phrases are used in several instances in de- 
scribing the location. In other instances, information on location and 
transportation facilities is inadequate. 

The catalogues describe the buildings more or less fully. Those marked 
poor on this point were so judged either because of an unjustified use of 
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superlatives or because the descriptions neglected some of the essential 
facilities related to the work offered. 

The amount of endowment is given in only ten catalogues. This is an 
important item of information, showing the ability of the college to fi- 
nance its program, provided the endowment produces a sizable revenue. 
In some ways a better indication of the financial excellence of the college 
than the endowment is the total income available for educational pur- 
poses. 

One other item of general information, the housing and boarding facili- 
ties, deserves a clear statement. Much waste of time and useless corre- 
spondence may be avoided if the description of these facilities gives a 
frank and detailed statement of the accommodations available, how they 
may be secured, the cost, how they may be reserved, and what equipment 
must be furnished by the student. 

Practically all the catalogues contain information on the administra- 
tion of the curriculum, but not even in these important matters do all the 
catalogues measure up to a high standard. Admission and graduation 
requirements are generally well stated, but suggested curriculums are 
either not clearly set forth or are not given in sufficient number. Evident- 
ly there is disagreement on the value of clearly stated curriculums. There 
is scarcely a more helpful device for students than the model schedule set 
up for four years. Suggested curriculums are especially valuable in col- 
leges that do not have a well-organized personnel staff which can give a 
great deal of study to the program of each individual student. Model 
programs, carefully worked out by the more able members of the faculty, 
will tend to contain fewer errors than the programs worked up quickly at 
the time of registration. In the prevocational and vocational fields the 
proportion of the institutions presenting suggested curriculums is rather 
small, 

The courses of instruction are usually considered the principal part of 
the catalogue. More pages are devoted to this feature than to any other 
part of the catalogue. A study of the principal items falling under this 
head shows that only four catalogues—those of DePauw University, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Ohio Northern University, and Simpson 
College—are fairly consistent in stating departmental or divisional aims, 
Other catalogues state the aims for some departments but not for others, 
while some catalogues omit such statements entirely. The evidence is 
clear that considerable improvement could be made in practically all of 
the catalogues on at least a number of points relating to the statements of 
courses of instruction. 

Many of these publications are subject to criticism because of their 
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lack of literary quality. Poor organization characterizes eighteen cata- 
logues. In these it is often necessary to look ‘in several places in the cata- 
logue for information which should be brought into one unit. Several 
colleges have needless duplication in their published lists of students, the 
complete roster being printed in two or more places under different classi- 
fications. The style and vocabulary used sometimes indicate that differ- 
ent writers have a hand in producing the catalogue. Where this is the 
case, Some expert in English should be given the responsibility of editing 
the whole manuscript. In fact, it would not be out of place to give the 
name of the editor in some position in the catalogue where it will be 
noticed. It should be the duty of the editor to study the catalogue care- 
fully with a view to its improvement, to compare it with other college 
catalogues, and to collect information all year for the catalogue. 

An exasperating item in several catalogues is the date. It is sometimes 
difficult to determine the year for which the catalogue is intended. To 
avoid this difficulty the exact date of publication should appear in a 
conspicuous position on the cover, and the list of course offerings should 
clearly indicate the academic year to which they apply. 

Some catalogues are rated poor on the accuracy of statements of course 
offerings because they list a much larger number of courses than could 
possibly be given by the staff of the institution. Implications which the 
reader of the catalogue is permitted to receive and which are not justified 
by the facts constitute another type of inaccuracy which should be 
overcome. 

The facts presented show clearly that, although some of the college 
catalogues of the institutions studied are excellent in many respects, 
there is much room for improvement in all of them, more in some than in 
others. The catalogues should be carefully prepared with a view to the 
variety of uses made of them. They should be attractive and help to 
create a favorable impression of the college, but they should be absolutely 
accurate to the most minute detail. There should be no opportunity for 
readers to gain false impressions of the institution through its catalogue. 
All of this suggests the need for careful editing and fine workmanship in 
printing and binding. After a good catalogue has been evolved—it is 
really an evolution over a long period of time—its publication should not 
be much more expensive than the publication of a discreditable document. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES 


Rules and regulations providing for the segregation of classes at various 
_ levels.—It is a rather common assumption among educationists that class 
instruction will be most efficient when given in groups that are homogene- 
ous with respect to such factors as intelligence, scholastic level of attain- 
ment, general background, etc. In some cases this idea has led to the 
sectioning of students on the basis of psychological tests or other more or 
less reliable measures. Usually, however, college faculties are content with 
the type of homogeneity attained when students are enrolled in courses 
primarily designed for their respective class levels. Lack of homogeneity 
on this point is illustrated by the enrolment of a freshman student in a 
course intended for seniors, or the enrolment of a senior in a freshman 
course. 

A number of colleges have organized their work in upper and lower di- 
visions (junior and senior college) on the assumption that there are im- 
portant differences between upper- and lower-classmen as to their educa- 
tional attainments and their academic outlook. Whether organized with 
two distinct levels (junior and senior college divisions), or with the tradi- 
tional four classes, there are few colleges today which do not insist upon 
their students doing a large amount of work in their last two years in a 
field of major interest or concentration in a manner somewhat akin to the 
methods of study used in graduate schools. Such being the case, it might 
be supposed that.all colleges would make strong efforts to see that their 
students enrol only in those courses in which all persons are at least of the 
same division if not of the same class level. 

The means employed to secure homogeneous course enrolments are ex- 
tensive in variety. Many colleges use distinctive systems of numbering 
courses to indicate definitely the intended class level of the courses. Some 
colleges state clearly in their announcements the classes from which stu- 
dents are eligible to enrol in each of the various courses. Several institu- 
tions provide fixed schedules for freshmen and some permit very few elec- 
tions in the sophomore year. A number of colleges, however, offer courses 
which they state are open to any student in the college. 

With such a divergence of attitudes it is to be expected that the stu- 
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dents are relatively homogeneously grouped in some colleges, while in 
others they are not. Up to the present very few actual studies have been 
made which throw light upon this problem. 

The statistics of placement.—In this study a special technique has been 
employed to investigate the problem of placement. It is assumed that the 
true level at which a class is taught is determined more by the type of stu- 
dents actually enrolled in the course than by the catalogue statement. 
Thus, a course in which the students are predominantly freshmen is rated 
as a freshman course. The modal class of enrolment is considered the index 
of the actual level of the course. A careful analysis of the enrolments of the 
thirty-five colleges of this group gives the results shown in Table 61. 

It will be noted that the median percentage of students enrolled in 
courses at their own class level is but 66.9, while there is a range from 55.8 
at Central Wesleyan College to 81.7 at MacMurray College. Apparently 
the number of students enrolled in the college has very little, if any, effect 
on the homogeneity of placement of students in classes. 

Some rather striking facts are revealed by the first column of the table, 
which shows for each college the percentage of course enrolments of upper- 
division students in lower-division classes. This runs as high as 61 per cent 
at Ozark Wesleyan College. Since the survey visit was made, the institu- 
tion has decided to limit its work to that of a junior college. The above 
percentage indicates that it was practically a junior college at the time it 
was studied. The median, 35 per cent, shows that it is a common prac- 
tice in these institutions to permit students of the upper classes to take 
courses with the lower classes. This practice is less marked in the institu- 
tions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities than 
in the institutions not holding this type of accreditation. 

The number of students in the lower division enrolled in upper- 
division courses, is comparatively small in these colleges. The highest per- 
centage is 16.5 at Cornell College, and the lowest is 1.3 at Kansas Wesleyan 
University. 

While it may be assumed that it is not a serious matter for a student to 
be but one year in advance of or behind his class in the courses he is tak- 
ing, a difference of two years is significant. The table shows that the 
amount of course enrolments two years in advance of class levels is almost 


t The modal class is the class having the largest number of registrants. Thus a course 
enrolling two freshmen, fourteen sophomores, nine juniors, and six seniors would be 
denominated a sophomore course. In practice it seems to make little difference whether 
the mean, the median, or the mode is used as an index of the level of the class registra- 
tions. 
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TABLE 61 


PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS AT THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES AS DETERMINED 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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negligible. However, the percentage of students who are two years behind 
their class levels is larger. 

To be sure, a certain amount of inco-ordination of class standing and 
course enrolment is inevitable in a college. A student may fail in a re- 
quired course but pass enough work to raise his class standing. Eventu- 
ally, he may repeat the required course and in that instance his class 
standing and his course enrolment do not correspond. Not infrequently a 
student’s course of study is so arranged that he is forced to take a required 
subject when he has higher class standing than the majority of the stu- 
dents enrolled for that particular course. Furthermore, the elective sys- 
tem under varying limitations rightly permits students to study subjects 
in which they are especially interested. These considerations suggest that 
an exact co-ordination between course enrolment and class standing is 
neither possible nor desirable. 

Efforts to promote good placement.—A study of the catalogues of the 
colleges surveyed shows that eleven of them have a definite rule stating 
that a senior, and in some instances a junior, who pursues a course de- 
signed for freshmen will be given only a part, in some cases only half, of 
the credit usually given for the completion of the course. Seven colleges 
require students to take thirty-six or more semester hours of upper-divi- 
sion work, but not all of them specify just when it must be taken. Other 
colleges have no such specific rules regarding the taking of courses, al- 
though many have distinctive numbering schemes or statements of class 
levels of courses or other prerequisites. 

Table 62 presents the averages on three measures of placement for the 
colleges having each type of rule for the promotion of good placement. 
Eleven of the colleges follow the plan of giving upper-classmen only par- 
tial credit for lower-class courses; seven follow the plan of requiring a defi- 
nite amount of upper-class work for graduation; and seventeen have no 
rule for securing homogeneity in class groups other than the numbering 
system used for courses. The number of cases studied is admittedly much 
too small to furnish scientific proof of the best way to secure good place- 
ment, but the differences revealed by the grouping seem to be significant. 

On the basis of the criteria employed, the colleges using either the first 
or the second plan shown in the table have better placement than the 
colleges using the third plan. This is probably due to their special rules, 
but that cannot be positively asserted. The number of cases is too 
small to warrant extensive generalization. Furthermore, there are other 
factors which may greatly influence the placement of students, such as the 
administration of educational counsel, the types of curriculums offered, 
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and the amount of work prescribed either directly or through well-articu- 
lated programs for students. The technique, however, affords an interest- 
ing analysis of the degree to which homogeneity in instructional groups is 
secured in these colleges. 


ARTICULATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PROGRAMS 
One of the problems confronting a college in setting up its program of 
studies, particularly its requirements for degrees, is the relation of that 
program to the work which the student has had in his previous education. 
Obviously the student’s program in high school and college should have 
more or less continuity, and effort should be made to prevent useless over- 
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lapping and duplication. The problem is complicated by the fact that 
secondary and higher education have typically been given in separate in- 
stitutions under different control, and by the further fact that these two 
levels of education have served student clientéles differing considerably 
each from the other. Furthermore, the college program must be arranged 
to meet the needs of individual students of varying interests and with dif- 
ferent academic backgrounds. 

There is now a growing tendency in the construction of college curricu- 
lums to attempt some definite form of articulation with the high-school 
programs of the students. Educators have been calling attention to the 
waste in allowing, or requiring, college students to carry courses whose 
content is essentially the same as studies they have already completed in 
high school. The curriculum followed by the individual student from the 
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high school through the institution of higher learning is more and more 
coming to be considered as a unified whole. Such a policy requires that 
the college requirements in the case of each student be adjusted to take 
into account the subjects carried in high school. In general, these adjust- 
ments take three forms: (1) relief from certain college subjects required 
for graduation, when these subjects have been carried in high school, or 
when a satisfactory achievement in these lines is exhibited; (2) assign- 
ment to class sections on the basis of previous knowledge of the subject; 
(3) offering of survey courses of the “repair” type to fill in the student’s 
deficiencies in certain essential lines or subjects. 

The first of these forms of articulation is frequently found in several of 
the more commonly required subjects, especially foreign language. Of the 
thirty-five colleges studied, twenty-eight report a definite adjustment in 
the language requirements for graduation with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, the amount of college credit in language required depending upon 
the amount of language credit the student presents at entrance. 

Several colleges go so far as to excuse students entirely from the study 
of foreign language in college provided they present a certain amount of 
entrance credit in that subject. Thus, Cornell College states that a stu- 
dent who has had two or more years of one language in a secondary school 
and successfully passes the reading knowledge test in a foreign language 
will have no further language requirements, At Evansville College, Ham- 
line University, lowa Wesleyan College, Simpson College, and Union Col- 
lege, students who present credits for four years in one foreign language in 
the secondary school are excused from all further requirements in that 
subject. In Oklahoma City University a student entering with three units 
in a language has satisfied the language requirement for graduation, while 
at Southwestern College he is excused from further language requirements 
if he presents two units at admission. Mount Union College requires for 
graduation with the Bachelor of Arts degree at least two years’ work ina 
modern language, in addition to work in ancient language. Two units com- 
pleted in high school satisfy the modern-language requirement, but there 
is no such release from ancient language. At Willamette University the 
student may satisfy the language requirement for graduation by demon- 
strating through an examination his ability to read a foreign language. 

The adjustment of the foreign-language requirement at Brothers Col- 
lege is rather unusual. The college requires of the student an acquaint- 
ance with at least one ancient language. Students who offer three units of 
preparatory-school Latin or Greek for admission are not required to con- 
tinue the study of an ancient language in the college. Students who enter 
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the college without ancient language must take two years of Latin or 
Greek or pass a satisfactory written examination in one of them before 
they can be admitted to upper-class standing. In addition to the ancient- 
language requirement, Brothers College demands that students have a 
reading knowledge of two modern languages, or a command of one mod- 
ern language, but no course requirements are made, proficiency being 
tested by examination. Thus, a student might possibly secure sufficient 
training in high school to satisfy the modern-language requirement for 
graduation at Brothers College. 

Although the excusing of students from graduation requirements for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts is more common in foreign languages than 
in other subjects, a number of the colleges do make allowances in other 
studies. Ohio Wesleyan University requires twelve semester hours of 
study in history and social sciences, but relieves the student of three hours 
provided on admission he offers two units of history. The student’s work 
in this field must include, ezther in high school or college, a full-year course 
in medieval and modern history. Likewise, in mathematics and science 
this institution requires twelve hours for graduation, but relieves the stu- 
dent of three hours, provided on admission he presents two units of sci- 
ence. The student’s work in science must be so arranged that he shall have 
in the combined high-school and college curriculum at least an elementary 
course in each of two specified laboratory sciences. Willamette Univer- 
sity also makes adjustments in several subjects. The graduation require- 
ment in medieval-modern or English history or economic history is met by 
a high-school course in medieval and modern or world history. The re- 
quirement in mathematics is also fulfilled by a unit of advanced mathe- 
matics offered for entrance. Twelve hours (or two years) are required in 
laboratory science, but half of the requirement may be met by high-school 
work. Similar arrangements are made by the College of the Pacific, in 
English literature; by Evansville College, in laboratory science; by the 
College of Puget Sound, in science; and by Southwestern College, in his- 
tory and science. 

Four of the colleges have special arrangements in English. At the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, a freshman with an excellent high-school record in 
English who makes a high grade on the English tests of Freshman Week 
may be excused from freshman English and transferred to the sophomore 
composition course. At Evansville College, students who demonstrate 
high achievement in English as shown by tests are excused from the work 
of the first semester in composition. Hamline University also excuses stu- 
dents from freshman composition on a proficiency basis. Students at 
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Lawrence College who do superior work in the first semester of freshman 
composition are excused from further required work in the subject. 

Two survey courses, one in ‘Modern Civilization” and the other in 
“Introduction to the Sciences,” are required of under-classmen at Ham- 
line University. Students may be exempted from portions of both of these 
courses on examination given by the instructor. 

The second type of articulation—the assignment of students to differ- 
ent sections or courses on the basis of previous knowledge —is widely, but 
not universally, practiced by the colleges studied. Two elementary 
courses in chemistry, one for students who have studied chemistry in high 
school and one for students who have had no work in chemistry, are of- 
fered by Albion College, Central Wesleyan College, Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Lawrence College, Ohio Northern University, and Ozark Wesleyan 
College. Baker University, Lawrence College, and Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity make similar provision in physics, and Albion College does like- 
wise in biology. Several colleges, among which are Albion College, Baker 
University, College of the Pacific, Illinois Wesleyan University, Kansas 
Wesleyan University, McKendree College, Southwestern College, and the 
University of Chattanooga, offer two courses in college algebra, one for 
students who have had one unit of algebra and one for students who have 
had one and a half units of algebra. In English a somewhat similar plan is 
in vogue in several colleges. Thus, Oklahoma City University gives a place- 
ment test to the students enrolling in freshman English, and assigns stu- 
dents to classes ‘‘where they can make the most progress.’’ Willamette 
University, by means of qualifying examinations, divides the freshman 
English students into three groups. The reports made by the colleges indi- 
cate that a fairly large number use placement tests to sectionize the stu- 
dents for some of their freshman courses. 

The third type of articulation of the student’s college program with his 
high-school program—the offering of survey courses of the repair type— 
is rather common in English but not in other subjects. Fourteen of the 
colleges report some arrangement whereby students markedly deficient 
in the fundamentals of English grammar or composition are required to 
take a course covering those essentials, usually without college credit. 

A number of the colleges are making genuine efforts to articulate the 
student’s college program with his high-school study, though most of these 
efforts have not proceeded as far as they might go with advantage to both 
the student and the college. Some of the devices employed in the larger 
colleges do not lend themselves so easily to use in the smaller institutions, 
but every college can do something to prevent, or at least reduce, over- 
lapping in the student’s work. 
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RECENT EFFORTS AT CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


The efforts of the colleges to articulate their programs with the work of 
the secondary schools represent one type of commendable effort to im- 
prove the college curriculum. In several other ways improvements have 
been made during the past few years in a number of colleges. A few col- 
leges report practically no recent curriculum changes. 

Survey courses.—A number of colleges report survey courses in several 
fields. These are introductory courses which cut across departmental 
lines, and are designed to orient the student in a large field of knowledge. 
Such courses are offered in the social sciences at Brothers College, Cornell 
College, Hamline University, Illinois Wesleyan University, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and Oklahoma City University. Another field in which sur- 
vey courses are found is natural science, Brothers College, Cornell College, 
and Hamline University reporting survey courses in this field. Cornell 
College reports survey, or orientation, courses in religion and ethics for 
upper-classmen. 

The University of Chattanooga offers a course in comparative litera- 
ture which is intended to survey the field of literature as revealed in the 
great literary masterpieces of the world. This institution reports an un- 
successful trial with several other survey courses. 

The institution which has gone farther than any other in the develop- 
ment of survey courses is Brothers College. For lower-classmen the col- 
lege has designed four survey courses: literature, science, economics and 
sociology, and the Bible. All students in the lower division are required to 
take these courses. Four other elective survey courses have also been de- 
signed—philosophy and psychology for lower-classmen, and Christianity 
and art for upper-classmen. 

Separation of junior and senior college classes.—Nearly all of the col- 
leges of this group give some attention to separating the work of the lower 
classes from that of the upper classes, although, as has already been shown, 
these plans are not always successful in providing homogeneous instruc- 
tional groups. This division into junior and senior college levels is made 
on the assumption that the work of the lower classes is largely secondary 
in character and is for the most part prescribed, while the work of the 
upper classes is rather highly specialized. Brothers College has carried 
this idea further than any other college studied. That institution will 
admit students to the upper-class unit, after June, 1932, only after they 
have passed the upper-class admission comprehensive examinations, Most 
of the colleges studied make no real attempt to divide the students into 
an upper and a lower division. However, it is true that, in general, most 
of the work of the first two years of the college curriculum is prescribed, 
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and the work of the last two years is largely elective within certain major 
and minor requirements or fields of concentration. 

Methods of securing concentration.—Thirty of the colleges studied em- 
ploy the major and one or two minors as a means of securing concentra- 
tion in the student’s work. Southwestern College and Iowa Wesleyan 
College use only the major for this purpose. Gooding College has no re- 
quirement for securing concentration. Brothers College and Hamline Uni- 
versity have adopted the idea of a field of concentration as a means of 
unifying the advanced work of the student. The College of the Pacific 
has also begun a limited use of the field of concentration. 

Honors courses.—One of the newer and most promising innovations in 
the colleges studied is their provision for honors, or independent work, 
courses. Courses of this type imply independent work on the part of the 
student with the advice of a member of the faculty. The student is ex- 
cused from class attendance in an honors course and pursues his study in- 
dividually under proper direction. In several colleges he is required to 
pass a comprehensive examination before he can graduate. In a number of 
the institutions the amount of work a student may pursue under this plan 
is limited, while in other colleges the student may take practically all of 
his upper-class work in this way. In a number of the colleges studied 
honors courses are available only in a few departments, while in other 
colleges work of this character may be had in all departments. 

Honors courses are offered at Albion College, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
ege, Brothers College, the University of Chattanooga, Cornell College, 
Dickinson College, Gooding College, Illinois Wesleyan University, Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Lawrence College, Morningside College, Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, Ohio Wesleyan University, the College of Puget 
Sound, and Willamette University—a total of fifteen colleges. Honors 
courses in practically all of these colleges may be pursued only by stu- 
dents who have attained a superior scholarship rating and have been ap- 
proved by the faculty. 

Attitude of the colleges.—These efforts at curriculum improvement show 
that a number of the colleges studied are experimenting with new ideas. 
A few colleges apparently are satisfied with their work, or find themselves 
unable for various reasons to adopt new ways. The general conservative- 
ness of a few faculties militates against any important changes. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
SIZE OF CLASSES AND FACULTY SERVICE LOADS 


SIZE OF CLASSES 


An important index of the efficiency of the academic organization in 
a college is obtained by an analysis of the size of classes, particularly with 
reference to the number and proportion of exceptionally small classes that 
are maintained. Table 63 presents data for thirty-five colleges, showing 
for each the average size of class, the percentage of small classes, and the 
percentage of large classes. The average size of class is given both in 
terms of the median and the arithmetic mean.? The proportion of small 
classes is shown both as the percentage with fewer than five students en- 
rolled and as the percentage with fewer than ten students. 

There is a wide range in this group of colleges in the average size of 
classes, in the percentage of small classes, and in the percentage of large 
classes. Some of the strongest colleges in the group have an average size 
of class more than double that of other colleges. The percentage of small 
classes shows an even larger variation. All things considered, Dickinson 
College probably has the most economically organized instructional pro- 
gram of any of the thirty-five institutions. It is interesting to note that 
the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities have a larger median size of classes, a smaller median percentage of 
small classes, and a larger median percentage of large classes than the 
institutions which do not hold national accreditation. Many college exec- 
utives have assumed that small classes are a great advantage in instruc- 
tional procedures.’ The data of this table are directly in conflict with this 
point of view; in so far as type of accreditation held is an index of educa- 
tional excellence, it appears that the better institutions tend to have a 
larger average size of class, fewer small classes, and more large classes 
than the colleges not holding the highest recognition. 

Table 64 presents data showing the relationship between the total 
number of students enrolled and factors relating to the size of class in this 
group of colleges. 


* The “median”? means the mid-point in the distribution of the size of classes, and 
is interpreted as meaning that half the classes are larger than this figure and half are 
smaller. The ‘arithmetic mean,” frequently designated as the ‘‘average,”’ is obtained 
by adding the enrolments in all classes and dividing by the number of classes. 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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This table indicates that the enrolment of a college tends to have a 
marked effect on the distribution of class size. The large colleges tend to 
have a larger average size of class, a smaller percentage of small classes, 
and a larger percentage of large classes than is the case in the smaller in- 
stitutions. This relationship is shown graphically in Figure 17. It is clear 
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that the opportunities for providing instructional groups of relatively 
large size are better when the total enrolment is large than when it is 
small. 


6 colleges, each 
enrolling 700 or over 


17 colleges, each 
enrolling 400-699 


12 colleges, each 
enrolling under 400 


Fic. 17.—Average of median size of classes in groups of colleges with various num- 
bers of students enrolled. 


Recent educational experimentation has thrown some doubt upon the 
supposed advantages of instruction in small class groups.? This experi- 
mentation, while not proving conclusively that students learn better in 
large classes than in small ones, has at least shifted the burden of the proof 
to those who would contend that the achievement of students is improved 
by reducing the size of class sections. As a result of these studies several 
of the colleges are planning for the introduction of a policy looking toward 
the creation of more classes of relatively large size. A few of the institu- 
tions studied are definitely planning to take this step as an experiment, 


* Earl Hudelson, Class Size at the College Level (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1928), p. 270. 
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in order to test scientifically under their own local conditions the relative 
merits of instruction in small and large classes. 

The standardizing associations have long looked with disfavor on large 
classes. The standard of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools reads as follows: ‘‘Classes (exclusive of lectures) of 
more than thirty students should be interpreted as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency.’’ During recent years the Association has not enforced 
this standard rigidly, however, and in view of the results of recently pub- 
lished studies it appears probable that even greater leniency on this mat- 
ter will be shown in the future.? 

Regardless of one’s opinions respecting the merits of instruction in 
large classes, there can be no question regarding the financial inefficiency 
of instruction in groups as small as four students or even in groups with 
fewer than ten students. A sound curricular organization for the college 
may necessitate some small classes, but these should be held to the very 
minimum permitted by a satisfactory educational service to students. 
The reduction in the number of small classes presents one of the most im- 
portant opportunities for economy in the organization of the colleges 
studied. 

SERVICE LOADS OF FACULTY 

Various methods have been proposed for measuring the service loads 
of faculty members. In this study three measures are used as indexes 
of instructional loads. The first of these is the ratio of students to faculty 
members. In computing this ratio the number of part-time instructors is 
reduced to the equivalent on a full-time basis, and the students who are 
carrying part-time schedules are similarly equated to a full-time basis. 

The second measure used is the average number of credit-hours taught 
by faculty members per week—an index of loads which is employed most 
generally by standardizing agencies and by college administrators in mak- 
ing out term schedules. This index is based upon the assumption that the 
teaching of one credit-hour requires a standard amount of time in prep- 
aration, of energy in conducting the class hour, and of effort in reading 
papers and measuring results, irrespective of the subject taught, the 
methods employed, or the size of class. 

The third index of teaching load used is the average number of student- 


t North Central Association Quarterly, VI, No. 1, 36. 

2 The standard was abolished by the North Central Association in March, 1932. 

3 For illustrations of the use of various measuring devices for service loads, see Reeves 
and Russell, College Organization and Administration (Indianapolis: Board of Educa- 
tion, Disciples of Christ, 1929), pp. 165-82. 
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credit-hours per instructor. A student-credit-hour is defined as one stu- 
dent under instruction for a given period of time for which he receives 
one semester hour of credit. Thus, a class of twenty students in a course 
for which three hours of credit are given would impose a load of sixty 
student-credit-hours on the instructor. This measure makes no allow- 
ances for variations in the length of the period of instruction, a two-hour 
or three-hour laboratory period for which one hour of credit is granted 
being considered equal in load to a one-hour period of lecture or recitation. 

There are numerous other factors which affect the teaching load of a 
faculty member, such as the number of separate preparations which are 
to be made for class instruction, the methods employed, the subjects 
taught, and the training and ability of the instructor. No attempt is made 
to measure the effect of these factors upon load, since the purpose of the 
study is not to measure the loads of individual instructors but of faculties 
as a whole. For the latter purpose it is thought that a combination of the 
three indexes used affords a reasonably satisfactory measure. 

Table 65 presents data regarding the service loads of faculty members 
at thirty-five colleges, in terms of the three measures discussed. The fig- 
ures relate to the loads being carried during the semester or term in which 
the study was made. The data for these institutions are further sum- 
marized in Table 66 with the colleges grouped on the basis of enrolment. 

It will be observed that there is a wide range in the ratio of full-time 
students to full-time faculty members among the thirty-five institutions 
represented in Table 65. The small ratio at Brothers College is due to the 
fact that this is a new institution and has not reached the level of enrol- 
ments for which the staffing has been planned. The institution with the 
highest student-faculty ratio (Oklahoma City University) is also a spe- 
cial case. The unusually high ratio at this institution is made necessary 
by a shortage of funds for the support of the program. The factors which 
contribute to the high ratio of students to faculty members at Oklahoma 
City University are: first, an unusually heavy schedule of teaching hours 
for faculty members; second, a relatively high average number of student- 
credit-hours per instructor; third, a rather low average credit-hour load 
carried by full-time students. Both Brothers College and Oklahoma City 
University are omitted from Table 66. 

It will be noted that the two extremes in ratios of students to faculty 
members, as shown by Table 65, are occupied by institutions which are 
not on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
The median institution of the seventeen on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities has a slightly higher student-faculty ratio 
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TABLE 65 


SERVICE LOADS OF FACULTY AT THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 
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tae Members Students | Student- Credit- Students 
Institution Year Equated to Equated to] Credit- Hours per 
Full-Time Full-Time | Hours per |Taught per] Full-Time 
Basis Full-Time | Full-Time | Faculty 


Basis Instructor | Instructor | Member 
Oklahoma ‘City ...0 20... 6. 1929-30] 27.4 839 359 C77 30.6 
Pvronne Cnioni) 5.44 ah ee 1930-31| 27.5 528 320 Sut 19.2 
BOTT Ee p08, day anes Sanda S 1929-30| 42.2 752 309 14.7 17.8 
Prueer COUNd. ola Ce 1930-31} 38.0 658 301 TS5'Ar 17.3 
Ohio Northern. a)... sGe 1930-31| 46.6 799 288 15.3 E71 
malegheny os.) ei 1929-30] 39.9 641 266 12.9 16.1 
monattanooga ss: i460. soe 1929-30] 27.1 437 2092 15.2 16.1 
PED ICKINSOM: ook aaa 1929-30] 36.0 570 263 14.7 15.8 
PEP AUW . 1065 c ae LOZO-3T1 10113) ty 4a2 292 £3;.3 15.8 
*Tllinois Wesleyan........ 1930-31} 34.8 543 262 LAYS ry 16 
West Virginia Wesleyan. .| 1930-31] 22.8 354 281 15.6 S45 
Baldwin-Wallace........ TO207 327 64 423 264 14,2 Ts 4 
Dakota Wesleyan........| 1929-30} 20.7 310 243 15:6 ao) 
PLE WIEDCe..:/) canine mene 1929-30| 52.1 782 221 12.9 esate’ 
SOUND SON 5.1 4y uth We eae 1929-30] 42.3 621 275 14.2 14.7 
Kansas Wesleyan........ 1930-31} 18.2 267 247 TFT 14.7 
*Willamette ceed mee 1930-31} 38.0 557 292 1652 TAnG 
Southwestern’: :.5 5. aie. as TOZO-331. 130.1 531 293 14.4 TA.7 
*Baker sl hi Sanne ay aes 1930-31| 29.3 422 238 14.6 14.4 
Union. rear i eee 1929-30] 9.9 143 264 cons 14.4 
*Ohio Wesleyan vow 2k. 1930-31| 128.9 | 1,831 274 ria ae 14.2 
*Cornel.! Paces ees 1929-30] 40.5 546 268 14.2 Dee 
Nebraska Wesleyan...... 1930-31} 44.8 573 224 bey | 13.0 
Intermountain. 25624). 1920-311" "12,4 162 165 15.6 13.0 
*Hamiliney te yeaa ede 1929-30] 34.9 435 280 14.243 T25 
MeKendteeie sree 1930-31] 20.9 261 210 12.6 12.6 
Evansvillesces un Aa 1929-30] 26.0 324 199 14.8 I2.4 
*Momingside 5 wane aie tah 1929-30] 48.8 599 248 14.6 125.2 
*¥MacMurraye. ane tenes ORO 3Tb 37 3 425 207 13.8 II.5 
*Paciticinssii i beaakeate 1930731). 50:3 673 194 II.g Tre 
Iowa Wesleyan.......... 1929-30] 27.0 305 242 16.0 rT 3 
Gooding athe cde aan 1030-31] °(10.:2 II4 173 7505 1102 
Ozark Wesleyanco wae 1929-30| 20.3 199 162 Po 9.8 
Central Wesleyan....)...| 19209-30|' (16.5 135 165 16.0 8.2 
Brothersiy.7) anaes an TO8053 1} L152 64 86 9.6 Sy 
Median, all collegesinr iy) s).//..5'. 34.8 528 263 14.6 14.7 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
LER ES eek acer teem east 39.9 570 268 143 14.7 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
Colleges. by, Cacia erale mitre 4 se. 2160 308 243 15.3 ER. 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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than the median institution of the eighteen colleges not holding national 
accreditation. It should be noted that several very good institutions have 
student-faculty ratios in excess of 15 to 1. Two colleges of higher standing 
(Mount Union and Albion) have full-time faculty ratios of 19.2 to 1 and 
17.8 to 1, respectively. 

The ratio of students to faculty members is affected by the enrolment 
of an institution. Table 66 shows that a positive correlation exists be- 
tween institutional enrolments and ratios of full-time students to full- 
time faculty members. The average ratios range from over 15 to I in 
institutions with enrolments of six hundred and over to approximately 
rr to r in institutions with enrolments under two hundred. 


TABLE 66 
AVERAGE SERVICE LOADS OF FACULTIES IN COLLEGES* 


HAVING VARIOUS ENROLMENTS 


Average Number|Average Number|Average Number 
or Student- | of Credit-Hours| of Full-Time 


Number of : 
Sain Tagievona | CREE OR | Uae er | Saree 
Instructor Instructor Faculty Member 
Soo and Over se eyenieidnlesh4 2 283 12.4 ESO 
EON) koh A Cah ae sia 8 270 14.6 E53 
AOR OG N tre tone reer elt Tae roe 266 14.6 14.6 
DOR ROO oe tht (aid Ahan Lane 6 243 15.8 13.6 
ESR ANGZOOls 5 'c\5. 0s wuaniaace 5 165 E526 Pie? 


* Brothers College and Oklahoma City University are omitted from this tabulation. 


In a four-year college of liberal arts with a relatively small budget for 
faculty salaries, a student-faculty ratio such as that of Mount Union 
College or Albion College is probably preferable to a lower ratio, unless 
the institution has a very small enrolment. Most institutions in the past 
have not organized their faculties on this principle; in fact, the suggestion 
of a larger student-faculty ratio for institutions with limited financial re- 
sources has been promulgated only recently. Studies of class size have 
thrown considerable doubt upon the supposed advantages of small classes 
for instructional purposes and are affecting the existing ideas regarding 
desirable ratios of students to instructors. In the light of these studies 
many authorities in the field of college education are now advising a 
higher student-faculty ratio in colleges with limited funds. It is conceded 
that, if ample funds are available, a low student-faculty ratio may be, 
and probably is, preferable to a high ratio. Where only limited funds are 

available for faculty salaries, however, it appears desirable to pay higher 
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salaries to fewer instructors rather than lower salaries to a larger teaching 
staff. 

A calculation may be made from the data of Table 65 of the number of 
faculty members who could be dispensed with in this group of thirty-five 
colleges, provided it were possible to organize all of them as economically 
as Mount Union College and Albion College. On the basis of a student- 
faculty ratio of 19.2 to 1, the services of approximately three hundred 
instructors could be dispensed with in this group of thirty-five colleges, 
assuming that the total number of students remains constant. On the 
basis of a student-faculty ratio of 17.8 to 1, the instructional staffs could 
be reduced by two hundred and twenty members. From two points of 
view the maintenance of smaller teaching staffs would be advantageous 
in institutions of limited funds. In the first place, the operating budget 
would be more easily balanced; in the second place, salaries for the staff 
members who are retained could be made more attractive, ultimately 
resulting in improvement in the general quality of the teaching staff. 

There are several conditioning factors which affect the ratio of students 
to faculty. Among these factors is that of the size of the college, which has 
already been mentioned. In an institution with fewer than five hundred 
students it is usually difficult to arrange an adequate program with a rela- 
tively high ratio of students to faculty. The second conditioning factor 
is the general trend in enrolments. Colleges in which enrolments are in- 
creasing can plan their staffing more economically than colleges in which 
enrolments are decreasing. With a decreasing student body it is usually 
difficult to make satisfactory adjustments of the teaching staff rapidly 
enough to maintain an economical ratio of students to faculty. 

The suggestion which is made for increasing the student-faculty ratio 
should not be construed to mean that instructors should carry heavier 
teaching schedules. The readjustment should be brought about by an in- 
crease in the student-credit-hour loads taught, rather than by an increase 
in the average number of hours of teaching. This suggestion means essen- 
tially that in a college with a stable enrolment there will be a reduction 
in the number of small classes accompanying the reduction in the size of 
the teaching staff. 

The standards of regional accrediting associations suggest that teach- 
ing schedules in excess of sixteen credit-hours per week will be interpreted 
as endangering educational efficiency. It will be noted from Table 65 that 
four of the thirty-five colleges have average teaching loads in excess of 
sixteen credit-hours per week, and that two others average sixteen credit- 
hours per week. In all but three of the colleges (MacMurray College, 
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McKendree College, and College of the Pacific) one or more members of 
the faculty were at the time of the survey visit carrying heavier schedules 
of teaching hours than is permitted by the accepted standards. 

It will be noted from Table 65 that several of the stronger colleges in 
this group have average teaching schedules of approximately thirteen 
hours per week or less. This is a commendable tendency. It has already 
been pointed out that in practically all of the colleges large numbers of 
small classes are maintained. The elimination of classes which are in 
demand by only a few students and which are not essential to the cur- 
riculum of the college should result in an opportunity to reduce the teach- 
ing schedules carried by instructors, even though the ratio of the number 
of students to the number of faculty members be increased. The time of 
faculty members thus released may well serve the college much more effec- 
tively if directed toward scholarly productivity and better teaching in the 
other classes than, as spent at present, in the giving of instruction to very 
small class groups. 

Table 66 shows that the number of credit-hours taught tends to be 
greater in the small institutions than in the larger ones, even though the 
ratios of students to faculty members are much smaller in the former than 
in the latter. 

The average number of student-credit-hours per full-time instructor 
shows a rather wide range. Four of the colleges shown in Table 65 have 
an average in excess of three hundred student-credit-hours per instructor; 
six (excluding Brothers College) have an average below two hundred. 

In many of the non-laboratory subjects a teacher might well be ex- 
pected to carry three hundred and fifty student-credit-hours per week 
without being overburdened, if the program is organized so that the in- 
structor is not called upon to teach a number of small classes. It is obvi- 
ous from Table 65 that the average teaching load in terms of student- 
credit-hours at many of these institutions could be markedly increased. 
An increase in the student-faculty ratio would operate to increase the 
average student-credit-load of instructors. As previously pointed out, 
however, this need not be accompanied by an increase in the number of 
credit-hours taught, provided there is a corresponding reduction in the 
number of small classes. 

Throughout this discussion attention has been called to the effect of the 
size of enrolments upon teaching loads. These effects may be summarized 
from Table 66 as follows: The larger institutions tend to have a larger 
number of student-credit-hours, a smaller number of credit-hours per 
instructor, and a higher student-faculty ratio than the smaller colleges; 
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the smaller institutions, on the other hand, tend to have a relatively light 
average student-credit-hour load and a low student-faculty ratio, but the 
teachers carry rather heavy teaching schedules in terms of credit-hours. 
The comparisons all bring out forcefully the advantages enjoyed by the 
larger institutions. The shorter teaching schedule in terms of credit- 
hours, accompanied by a reasonably high student-credit-hour load, means 
that the time of the instructors is partially free from routine classroom 
teaching, with consequent opportunity for better preparation for the 
courses taught, for personal conferences with students, and for productive 
scholarship. The higher student-faculty ratio has made possible the re- 
lease of funds for the payment of larger faculty salaries. The data lead 
to the conclusion that colleges of small enrolment have unquestionable 
handicaps owing to the difficulty of a satisfactory and economical assign- 
ment of teaching loads. 


CHAPTER XXX 
FACULTY SALARIES 


AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES BY RANKS 


One of the most important indexes of the quality of the program offered 
by an educational institution is the average salary paid faculty members. 
Table 67 shows for the thirty-five colleges studied the average salaries 
received by full-time members of the teaching staffs, classified by rank. 
In making these computations all persons who did not give full-time serv- 
ice to the institution were excluded. The salaries of deans and other ad- 
ministrative officers (except the presidents) were figured in at the aca- 
demic rank held. 

The table shows a variation of more than 2 to 1 in the average salaries 
at all ranks among the thirty-five colleges. It is important to note that 
the median of the average salaries for the seventeen colleges on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Universities is $384 above the 
corresponding median for the group of eighteen institutions which do not 
hold national accreditation. There is evidence from these data of a fair- 
ly close relationship between the holding of satisfactory accreditation and 
the average salary of faculty members. It will be noted that only two 
colleges which are not on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities (Brothers College and Baldwin-Wallace College) have aver- 
age salaries in excess of the median of the colleges approved by the Associ- 
ation of American Universities.t Three of the seventeen colleges on the ap- 
proved list of the Association have average salaries below the median for 
the colleges not holding national accreditation. 

The variation in the salary at the rank of professor is more pronounced 
than that for all ranks combined. The range between the lowest and the 
highest average for professors is 1 to 3. At this rank there is a difference 
of $653 between the median for colleges on the approved list of the Associ- 
ation of American Universities and the median for the colleges not holding 
this accreditation. Only two of the seventeen colleges on the Association’s 
list have average salaries for professors below the median of the eighteen 
colleges not holding national accreditation. Only two colleges not on the 

* Baldwin-Wallace College has been placed on the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities since these data were compiled. 
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TABLE 67 


AVERAGE SALARIES RECEIVED BY FULL-TIME MEMBERS OF THE 
TEACHING STAFFS OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Institution Year All Ranks | Professor ae creole Instructor 
POR AUW Me tiak ida spedars 1930-31| $3,205 | $4,070 | $3,310 | $2,668 | $2,178 
BUpacRInsony fie Ve LOZO AZO LOOM UN R797) |, 2) OS 2i ene 2,469 
aVLoune Union’. th. a:.4% oa8e 193073 TI 'i 300211103 400) |, 2675 25225 ie OOS 
iad all 24 6X10) ag eee Ie SE EQ20-3OH/13 0700! 4.300 1) 2.807 2. 5SON| IZ sO 
ESDOLINOTS hy 0 ibe, tet ReaD TOZO~3TI NS OG TI 4 077 113800) 128 700" 1 a 500 
SILA WIEDCE! Fes een act ee 1929-30] 3,060 | 3,696 25075 25530 2,000 
Baldwin-Wallace........ TOSO-—SLIy (2,050 0S s51a) 2,683") le 2zoon wn 765 
mbtamiline®, . Uhh 4 agi Mulan SOZOSSON G2) GsO iia Ia TO ia OBO canis I 933 
“Ohio Wesleyan!) 60.0. LOSO-ST 2 O55 Nnwa,Oza il) (3221S) | 2ed7e ee Ouo 
PA Ibion 4 cee TOAQ-SOlNi 2), Swit 12520651) Is !200),| Nhe Ra sie enGe 
*Chattanoogaids sere £G207 30h 12770. 1) 35402 15125700 | 2.08001) EEO 
Oklahoma City.......... 1020730} 12, 944) 2,012 |) (274001) 2,120) a 2haod 
TPaclticny eal ee mnnineR eae LOZOR ST) 25 7380s, 070 a, 750) |e eRaSul alas a2 
West Virginia Wesleyan. .| 1930-31] 2,605 BOS alee ie) 2) SOO Sin aera 
*W illamette gaan 1930-31] 2,588 BS OORME WR i aN 2, 211 1,600 
Evansvilley nee o ee 1920-30) 11/2, 550) | 3hOga 255001) 2, 2004) | 1,000 
Ohio Northenmtne. gyya ane 1930-3981) 2558 IOC VAI ase 2520 1,907 
*Tllinois Wesleyan........ 1920-30] 2,541 PAIS 107 SN DAI a Bi22r 1,900 
“Cornell, See eaene serra e T2040! (258so Wy 2 OT wen ee. 2, 2004), OOS 
*Baker Ui ee hae LO 30ST Oz SOON le tOG mulen ee a Z OSS Mia onan 
Puget Sound see iae. LO3O0738t 2.477)" 2.728 0 2,902) | tk OO7 pam ee 
Kansas Wesleyan........ TOSS.) 42) A202 NAG MAUI A. Leia Rae Meee 
Dakota Wesleyan. 4.) 2O20-20),' 2.204) | (2 0aT i iw 2,022 1,780 
Southwestern hse hi. 1030-7381) /25.303 2,662 2050 2,200 1,470 
Nebraska Wesleyan...... TO30-311) 012 59201 (acon MeN E rine 20007 ney s 
Union ea Reena ye, 10207301, 21322 ORS URI <tiy | pee 1,500 
McKendree ia per iiiriias EOZO4S 1) 25 202 VOOR iaey ets 14,033". 1 aysoo 
*Momingside ns Wii laie TO20'720( 2), LSOri hen oSiseilial aan, 2. \TOOub arn 
*MacMurray Serv 1930-351 21136 | Aan aa a BOO) ) ) ao5oul itn ogT 
“Simpson eins aan L0207-30))12;1300/ a APO upeieoGe. Wh Tev4aaet) IreGes 
Towa Wesleyan.......... 1929-30] 2,091 25276 1,950 1,800 1,234 
Intermountain. ......... 1930-31] 2,038 PRL ORN URAL Ee A 1,683 1,700 
Ozark Wesleyan......... 1929-30] 2,015 BOUL Ga tales) alo VAR ia avec atl Clana ea eae 
Central Wesleyan........ 1929-30] 1,835 LOREM SOR he Waa ailceste! ar ame eee eee 
Gooding sc Ghia en. 1930-31] 1,588 TACT ON Sere ee Wl sy nee 13375 
Median, all colleges..|........ $2,541 | $2,855 | $2,750 | $2,206 | $1,832 
*Median,f A.A.U. col- 
egress lai Vas Mean nay Made aE 2.77) aos 2.850. 1) 12 228 1,926 
Median,f non-A.A.U. 
CONS RES EC mtn ean ES 15) 80) 1 2,204 AOA 2 a sk00) | 2) 7200 Fy Eaoe 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
+ Medians are based on the institutions in which the respective ranks are represented. 
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approved list have average salaries for professors above the median of 
those on the list. 

Only nineteen of the institutions studied use the rank of associate 
professor for any full-time faculty member, and in most of these institu- 
tions the number of faculty members holding this title is relatively small. 
Consequently, the averages are somewhat less reliable than those for the 
rank of professor. The median for salaries paid associate professors in 
those colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities is $350 above that for the group of colleges not holding this type 
of accreditation. 

Seven of the thirty-five colleges do not make use of the rank of assistant 
professor for any full-time faculty member. As in the case of associate 
professors, the number holding this rank is usually relatively small and 
consequently the averages are not especially reliable. It will be noted 
from the group median that there is a difference of $201 in favor of the 
colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 

All but five of the colleges use the rank of instructor for some full-time 
members of the teaching staffs. In the average salaries of instructors there 
is a difference in the medians of $358 in favor of the colleges on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Universities. If three or four of 
the exceptional cases be excluded, the range of the average salary paid 
instructors is much lower than that at any of the other ranks. It may be 
pointed out that in several of the colleges the average salaries at this rank 
are lower than are those ordinarily paid to well-trained high-school teach- 
ers, and probably do not permit the standard of living ordinarily expected 
of college teachers. 

Attention may be called to the varying degrees of differentiation in av- 
erage salaries among the different ranks. There is a notable difference 
among the institutions with respect to the ratios of average salaries of pro- 
fessors to average salaries of instructors. In one institution (Brothers 
College) this ratio is more than 3.2 to 1. In another institution (MacMur- 
ray College) the ratio is slightly less than 1.3 to 1. The colleges on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Universities make a somewhat 
larger differentiation, as indicated by the median, than the colleges which 
are not on the approved list. 

A careful study of this problem leads to the conclusion that a fairly 
high differentiation is advisable. Although the salaries at the lowest ranks 
must not fall below a satisfactory minimum, the fact that there are on the 
faculty some positions with a relatively high remuneration provides a 
stimulation to the younger members of the teaching staff, and should re- 
sult in attracting and holding capable instructors. 
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RELATION BETWEEN SIZE OF INSTITUTION AND AVERAGE 
FACULTY SALARY 

Table 68 shows the average salaries of faculty members of thirty-four 
colleges, grouped according to the size of the institution. Data for Broth- 
ers College are not included in this table, since that institution was not 
yet a four-year college at the time the data were assembled; and for this 
and other reasons previously mentioned this college is not typical of the 
smaller institutions. 

TABLE 68 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF Facutty MEMBERS OF THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES, 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE SIZE OF THE INSTITUTION 


AVERAGE SALARIES AT THE MEDIAN INSTITUTION For 


NUMBER OF 

ENROLMENT InstitTvu- Mescctats 
poeting All Ranks Professor j|and Assistant] Instructor 

Professor 
Soo and Over eact en ene 3 $2,855 $4,024 $2,654 $2,000 
GO0-700 sh Vea eee 8 2,648 24025 25520 1,454 
AOO=500: sidhdis eaeates eee 12 2,563 2,941 2,200 1,760 
200-300 1h. eee aan ae ee 7 DAT? 2,525 1,983 1,780 
Less than ’goommiereeuy: 4 2,015 2,015 1,683 I, 500 


The relationship between average faculty salaries for all ranks com- 
bined and the size of the college is shown graphically in Figure 18. 
3 colleges, each 
enrolling 800 or over 


8 colleges, each 
enrolling 600-799 


12 colleges, each 
enrolling 400-599 


7 colleges, each 
enrolling 200-399 


4 colleges, each 
enrolling under 200 


Fic. 18.—Average faculty salaries, all ranks combined, for colleges grouped accord- 
ing to size of enrolment. 


An examination of Table 68 shows that there is a direct relationship 
between salaries paid and institutional enrolments. The average salary 
paid to faculty members of all ranks combined is 42 per cent greater in 
colleges with enrolments of eight hundred and over than that in colleges 
with enrolments under two hundred. The average salary for staff mem- 
bers holding the rank of full professor is 100 per cent greater for the former 
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group than for the latter group. In the colleges with enrolments of eight 
hundred and over, the average salary paid to associate and assistant pro- 
fessors exceeds by 58 per cent, and the average for instructors exceeds by 
33 per cent, the respective averages paid to faculty members of similar 
rank in institutions with enrolments under two hundred. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


Table 69 shows the distribution of maximum instructional salaries of 
full-time teachers at the various ranks in thirty-five colleges. By ‘“‘maxi- 
mum” instructional salary is meant the highest annual salary (nine 
months) paid any teacher of the college at the rank indicated. 


TABLE 69 


DISTRIBUTION OF Maxtuum INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES OF FULL-TIME 
TEACHERS AT THE VARIOUS RANKS IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS WITH MAXIMUM 
SALARIES AS INDICATED AT THE 


Maximum SaLary For ACADEMIC Various Ranks 
YEAR OF NINE Montus ater aE Cs Tiny LATER A AUN GT MURUTGMURI TT a ae 


Associate | Assistant 


Professor Professor |) Professor [ast ructor 
POOOO ANG ADOVELs eek esi), OOS DS ESR: sab eras a i Ie aaa roe 
MEOOOR DS. OOO 2) lortniae eal An t AT EO MUN Lena seh oe Seats 
BECKS od OOO Mis Mae tolets hoe 2 Ke) SO Ma aae Lue wat etre 
SRO La OOO Gta ter aioe A atonsie e 6 2 I I 
Ele ove re seta Hi UBL 8 NA, AU Wn a 4 2 3 
DSO ND OOO etsy elt be na 4 6 15 5 
ZROOO= te AO arse sesh ek «ese ate 2 4 8 14 
1s (OPO ad ROL S1O ps iphes tg eR oid UALS be UC 1a A 2 6 
UTS db Tanto e PE UNTAE BiRn CU MME UaI A Nie), Uk Re DORM URL ST Laue A I 
EBOta lew Neen air sc) arth ee 35 19* 287 30f 
Median salary§............ $3,600 | $2,850 | $2,500 | $2,100 


* Sixteen colleges have no full-time teachers at this rank. 
+ Seven colleges have no full-time teachers at this rank. 
t Five colleges have no full-time teachers at this rank. 
§ Caiculated from an ungrouped distribution. 


This table is read as follows: At two of the colleges the maximum salary 
for the rank of professor is $6,000 or above; at four colleges the maximum 
salary at the rank of professor is between $5,000 and $5,999, etc. The 
table shows that in these colleges the median situation for maximum sal- 
aries of professors is $3,600; for associate professors, $2,850; for assistant 
professors, $2,500; and for instructors, $2,100. This means that half of 
the colleges pay some member of their faculty holding the rank of pro- 
fessor $3,600 or more, etc. 
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Table 70 shows the distribution of minimum instructional salaries of 
full-time teachers at the various ranks in these colleges. By “minimum” 
instructional salary is meant the lowest annual salary (nine months) paid 
any teacher of the college at the rank indicated. 

This table is read as follows: There are two colleges which do not pay 
anyone holding the rank of professor less than $4,000; there are five col- 
leges whose minimum salaries for the rank of professor fall in the range of 
$3,000-$3,499, etc. The medians indicate that half of the colleges have 


TABLE 70 


DISTRIBUTION OF Minimum INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES OF FULL-TIME 
TEACHERS AT THE VARIOUS RANKS IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS WITH MINIMUM 
SALARIES INDICATED AT VARIOUS RANKS 
MINIMUM SALARY FOR\ ACADEMIC 
YEAR OF NINE MONTHS 


Professor Baal Serial Instructor 

PAVOOO OF ADOVE Wie Nm sal gia ZINE Ih WN aees CeU b IN RE Se Hc eI a 

35 SOO se OOM tite Umiialn  ate atl aes bet chou? EN TER Nie se il Gaga te 
Fp OCC AR MGC nr ra an ig 5 ia ee ae ep I 

2! SOO aM OOM anil ck ee die. ats 5 7 Bit |h/aehe dahon 
BOOOs MA WAOQ Ula & cas ivadulin te tilart 13 8 ue, I 
EG OO- EE OOO i oleitainy. Siti etepeie if I bine 16 
LhessithaniGrteooi ye Ooi iky as au PO erates ee 3 12 

BOLAPNMe ras Mn UEs, Meno airy Bick) 35 167 28T 30t 
Wedian’salary§.).!/io.0 i. $2,150 | $2,550 | $2,000 | $1,500 


* Sixteen institutions have no full-time teachers at this rank. 
+ Seven institutions have no full-time teachers at this rank. 
t Five colleges have no full-time teachers at this rank. 

§ Calculated from an ungrouped distribution. 


some full-time member of their faculty holding the rank of professor who 
receives a salary of $2,150 or less. It is interesting to note that the median 
of the minimum salaries at the rank of associate professor is $400 above 
that at the rank of professor. This is brought about by the fact that the 
rank of associate professor is used principally in those institutions which 
have a somewhat higher general salary scale. Attention may again be 
called to the fact that the minimum salaries for the rank of instructor are 
relatively low. Half of the colleges using this title have some members of 
their teaching staffs at this rank who receive $1,500 or less. As has previ- 
ously been pointed out, this is an inadequate compensation for college 
faculty members, even though they hold the lowest academic rank. 
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OUTSIDE EARNINGS OF FACULTY MEMBERS 


In making this study, information was sought from the faculty mem- 
bers of each college regarding their outside earnings. These included 
all remuneration received from the college itself for other than the regular 
nine months teaching, such as extension work, summer-session teaching, 
etc. It also included work done outside the college for which compensa- 
tion was received. Table 71 presents data regarding the supplementary 
income and total income received by full-time faculty members of the 
thirty-five colleges studied. 

It will be observed from this table that in the median institution one- 
half of the faculty members received some additional remuneration be- 
yond their annual nine months’ salary. The percentage of the faculty re- 
ceiving outside remuneration is smaller, on the average, for the colleges 
on the approved list of the Association of American Universities than for 
the group of institutions which do not hold this type of accreditation. It 
will be noted, however, that the average outside earnings of those who do 
outside work is larger in the colleges on this approved list than in the other 
institutions. In general, the consideration of the outside earnings does not 
make any marked difference in the ranking of the colleges according to 
total salary. 

ADEQUACY OF FACULTY SALARIES 

Life insurance carried as an index of adequacy of salaries—In an en- 
deavor to evaluate the salaries paid in the various institutions, informa- 
tion was sought from faculty members regarding the amount of life in- 
surance carried. It was considered by the survey staff that these data 
might prove to be a valid index of the relative adequacy of salaries, on the 
assumption that life insurance represents opportunity for savings. Table 
72 presents data concerning the average amount of life insurance carried 
by the faculty members of thirty-five colleges. 

It will be observed that there is a remarkable range in the average 
amount of life insurance carried. Statistical calculations show that there 
is a coefficient of correlation (Pearson) of +.80+.04 between the average 
salary of faculty members and the average amount of life insurance car- 
ried. The correlation indicates a rather close relationship between average 
salary and amount of life insurance carried. The data indicate that the 
differences which exist in the average salary at the various institutions 
tend to be reflected in the ability of the faculty to make savings. 

Local variations in cost of living —Some of the colleges where faculty 
salaries are relatively low are located in regions where living costs, par- 
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TABLE 71 


SUPPLEMENTARY INCOME AND TOTAL INCOME RECEIVED BY FULL-TIME 
FacuLtty MEMBERS OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Percentage Average Sum of Aver- 


: Average 
of Faculty | Earnings of Outsid age Salary 
Ablieies Receiving Faculty MPSIGE and Average 
Institut Year aA E ‘ 
seal Remuncre: | Deng Our- | OC Entire |Queeaeaim 
tion side Work Faculty Faculty 
RGERGES by. We Ast ae 1930-31 57 $1733 $419 $3 , 486 
SUiCKINsON ©.) s).ja tues Ree 1929-30 61 302 22% 3,401 
prlount: Union. : ccc nae 1930-31 46 624 288 3,380 
Baldwin-Wallace....... 1930-31 es 772 412 3,368 
EVAGHHC) 1. ase seh mae ae 1930-31 45 536 244 3,359 
“DePauw ots.<'3 eran 1930-31 35 439 153 3,358 
‘Allerheny oo !)ss. sine 1929-30 36 689 248 3,320 
Oklahoma City........ 1929-30 81 645 516 3,260 
“Lawrence,:'; (0 ee ceie wa 1929-30 43 474 210 3,238 
Hamline.) [osc eenae 1929-30 48 400 192 Pees. 
* Baker...) Jason eee 1930-31 37 1,707 626 35121 
*Albion 6.) teenie 1929-30 47 472 205 3,020 
*Ohio Wesleyan.........| 1930-31 40 410 163 3,018 
Evansville iene ee 1929-30 71 507 424 3,004 
West Virginia Wesleyan.| 1930-31 79 386 306 3,001 
*Chattanooga...........| 1929-30 33 666 220 2,998 
*Willamette, Sei tiet a 1930-31 55 592 823 2015 
Southwestern.......... 1930-31 58 861 495 2,888 
*Tllinois Wesleyan....... 1930-31 63 476 299 2,840 
Ohio Northern aan wie. 5 1930-31 60 378 227 2,785 
*Comell Wie anette. Aa 1929-30 50 ar 189 2,727 
Puget Souna eee Men TO30—8 1 60 222 194 2.07% 
Nebraska Wesleyan..... 1930-31 53 617 330 2,659 
Kansas Wesleyan...... 1930-31 39 346 135 2,504 
Dakota Wesleyan...... 1929-30 50 B35 166 2,500 
MeKendree inte 1930-31 62 454 281 2,484 
*Morningside........... 1929-30 46 432 199 2,357 
Union sone yiaseeciew tet 1929-30 ite) 50 5 2327 
*SimMpson. da (ya enn 1929-30 38 316 120 2,250 
*MacMurtaye cs sockats ta 1930-31 26 388 102 2,241 
Ozark Wesleyan........| 1929-30 50 330 165 2,180 
Intermountain......... 1930-31 33 377 126 2,166 
Towa Wesleyan........ 1929-30 20 290 58 2,149 
Central Wesleyan...... 1929-30 78 354 275 2,110 
Gooding seta anes 1930-31 ox 540 135 15723 
Median, all colleges..].......... 50 $ 439 $220 $2,888 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
LER ES OA Ce PENCE oie sith es hes 45 472 210 3,020 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
colleges yet Wie miaredl aati 46.4 <6 Bs 382 251 2,612 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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TABLE 72 


AVERAGE AMOUNTS OF INSURANCE CARRIED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
TEACHING STAFFS OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Average Salary |Average Amount 


Institution Year of Faculty of Insurance 
Members Carried 
SDebPatwiae visas tawe s 1930-31 $3,205 $9,998 
ICA TENCE sue ine Liens, ack 1929-30 3,060 9,255 
Pvansvilless towed, ocr as 1929-30 2,580 7,846 
EGhattanoogawe ny bass 1929-30 2,778 7,739 
SIDIGKINSON.N eaisetens die on) 1929-30 3,180 Gg ea 
EVAN; We rade ute ie tN 1929-30 2,936 7,450 
DOULA WESLELD. 5 cities ove saint 1930-31 2,203 74233 
Gi gy Oe Ea ged 8 tek ky eal i i 1929-30 2,812 7,291 
BE CRIED 2a Loe Pete, hull 1929-30 3,078 7,165 
perount Union... .\s'.4 us 4 1930-31 3,092 6,949 
BR ACUAC 1p Rete RI CaM era & ke 1930-31 2,738 6,787 
*Ohio, Wesleyan. acl. oe fe 4 1930-31 2,855 6,704 
BOING ies tein ne eeMr ese 1929-30 2,538 6,500 
rotherset') ce alee ed 1930-31 3,007 6,467 
West Virginia Wesleyan.... 1930-31 2,605 6,379 
Baldwin-Wallace.......... 1930-31 2,956 6,198 
*Illinois Wesleyan.......... 1930-31 2,541 6,195 
PUSEL OUNC Rta ee a a ote os 1930-31 2,477 5,998 
OhiowNortherm: airy eh aihbas 1930-31 2,558 5,938 
Kansas Wesleyan......... 1930-31 2,420 5,676 
Dakota Wesleyan......... 1929-30 2,304 5,479 
ORiahonsal CA eco has a 1929-30 2,744 51222 
PORDSOM ee hea certs 1929-30 2,130 5,108 
piLSE ts ORD CBee Orin: WD 1930-31 2,500 5,020 
Nebraska Wesleyan....... 1930-31 2,329 5,002 
Ozark Wesleyan........... 1929-30 2,015 4,925 
PRLOIMINGSIGS anne Li Gein 1929-30 2,158 4,848 
Pyrueme tte mnie se ace tees 1930-31 2,588 4,615 
Central Wesleyan......... 1929-30 1,835 4,333 
MEK CROTEOn Wen aes a a oan 1930-31 23203 3,830 
PiMacMurtay saaiie. vie wk oy) 1930-31 25130 3,605 
ROTOULE Ra a tk beac ie te 1929-30 2,322 2,778 
Iowa Wesleyan........... 1929-30 2,091 2,500 
dnbermountaim i Wy day 1930-31 2,038 2,453 
COOCID en aed vag Sate Os 1930-31 1,588 1,958 
Median, all collegés: . +. |. Ata ee $2,541 $5,998 
*Median:.A,A.U, colleges. 2). 0.0). 6 2,778 6,787 

Median, non-A.A.U. col- 

POO CC ae te aNiiiios, ds '0'| eMC 2,304 55351 


* Tnstitutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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ticularly house rent, are not as high as in the larger cities. The presidents 
of some of these colleges have suggested that they are able to employ well- 
qualified faculty members at much lower rates than some of the other in- 
stitutions. The validity of this contention is open to serious question. If 
living costs are low in the communities where the colleges which have rela- 
tively low salaries are located, this condition should be reflected in an abil- 
ity on the part of faculty members to make savings in life insurance. The 
data presented above show that this is not the case. A study of the living 
costs of public-school teachers, recently completed for selected commu- 
nities in New York State by Dr. Harry,‘ shows a correlation of +.48 be- 
tween the population of a city and the index of the cost of living for its 
teachers. This study tends to substantiate the idea that the smaller com- 
munities have an advantage due to lower living costs. The range in living 
costs, however, is undoubtedly much smaller than the range in average 
faculty salaries, as shown in Table 67. This indicates that a large part of 
the variation in salary of faculty members cannot be accounted for by 
differences in the cost of living. 

Effect of current trends in living costs on faculty salaries—The decade 
just passed has witnessed a large increase in the average annual salary 
paid faculty members. The survey staff has not collected specific data 
on this point from each of the institutions; but, in several cases where the 
trend of salaries was investigated, the increases amounted to as much as 
50 per cent over the base of a decade ago. During the year 1930-31 the 
survey staff encountered considerable questioning in several colleges as to 
the advisability of maintaining present salary scales, in view of the de- 
creasing cost of living. At the same time colleges were finding their sources 
of income curtailed, and in many cases real embarrassment was being suf- 
fered because of a shortage of income. The natural suggestion of the busi- 
ness men on many boards of trustees was for a reduction in faculty sal- 
aries. In some cases a reduction in average faculty salaries was actually 
being accomplished by replacing professors at the higher salaries, who left 
the institutions in the normal course of the faculty turnover, by others 
at lower salaries. In some of the colleges the budgets constructed 
for 1931-32 contemplated actual decreases for the salaries of faculty 
members. 

NEED FOR INCREASED SALARIES 

At this stage of the economic cycle it is very difficult to forecast the 

effect of living costs on professional incomes. The writers are, in gen- 


t David P. Harry, Cost of Living of Teachers in the State of New York (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928), p. 178. 
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eral, in sympathy with the idea that faculty salaries should reflect changes 
in the cost of living. There is little question, however, but that the aver- 
age salaries paid in all but a few of the institutions at the time these data 
were collected were insufficient to attract and hold in college teaching an 
adequate number of the kind of persons most needed for this work. In 
almost every college there is need for strengthening the faculty. In gen- 
eral, this can be accomplished only by making available larger funds for 
the payment of faculty salaries. 

The recommendations made for general improvement in the faculty 
salary scale should not be construed to imply that there should be blanket 
increases to all members of the teaching staff as additional funds be- 
come available. As has already been stated, it is probable that the 
great majority of faculty members in these institutions are being paid all 
that their services would command in a competitive market. Instead of 
adding to the salaries of such instructors, the funds available for salary 
increases should be used for three purposes: first, to provide adequate re- 
muneration for those faculty members who are now underpaid; second, 
to bring to the faculty, by way of replacement, capable teachers who can- 
not be attracted by the salary scale now in effect; third, to reward those 
capable members of the faculty who are improving their training and their 
teaching ability. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR NEEDED SALARY INCREASES 


The question may well be raised as to the sources from which funds 
may be obtained for the needed increases in salaries. Two possible sources 
will be discussed briefly. 

It has been pointed out in the preceding section that many of the col- 
leges are now overstaffed and are maintaining student-faculty ratios mark- 
edly below that at which effective service can be rendered. To a consider- 
able extent the funds needed for improvement in the average salary of 
faculty members could be obtained by a reorganization of staffing within 
the college itself. For example, taking the median situation of a student- 
faculty ratio of 14.7 to 1, and an average faculty salary of $2,541, it would 
be possible by increasing the student-faculty ratio to that of Mount Union 
College (19.2 to 1) to pay an average faculty salary in excess of $3,300. 
This would be a larger average than is now paid by any institution in the 
group. This calculation, of course, assumes that the amount available for 
faculty salaries per student will remain constant in the process of read- 
justing the student-faculty ratio. 

There is no question in the minds of the writers but that most of 
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the colleges would be better off with a faculty worthy of an average salary 
of $3,300 and with a student-faculty ratio of 19.2 to 1 than they now are 
in the typical situation of a student-faculty ratio of less than 15 to r and 
an average salary of approximately $2,500. As has previously been 
pointed out, this readjustment could be brought about by decreasing the 
number of small classes and thus increasing the student-credit-hour load 
carried by instructors. Under no circumstances should adjustments in the 
student-faculty ratio operate to increase the teaching schedules of in- 
structors. 

In spite of the opportunities in most of the colleges for a more economi- 
cal staffing, it will not be possible for these institutions to obtain from this 
source all the funds necessary for an improved faculty salary scale. The 
only avenue left open by which salaries may be improved is to increase the 
supporting revenue of the college. Ultimately the best source is probably 
an increased endowment fund, although in many institutions a portion of 
the necessary revenue may be obtained from increased student fees and 
from current gifts for educational purposes. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
FACULTY ORGANIZATION 


SELECTING A TEACHING STAFF IN TERMS OF A FACULTY ORGANIZATION 


The most important academic duty confronting the chief administra- 
tive officer of an educational institution is the building of a strong and able 
faculty. This task has two somewhat distinct phases, the first relating to 
the individual faculty member, the second having to do with the faculty 
as a whole. The former phase of faculty selection concerns such questions 
as the training, the personal qualifications, and the salary requirements of 
the individual to whom a teaching position is being tendered. The latter 
phase, having to do with the faculty as a group, involves such questions 
as the number of faculty members to be employed, the proportion of this 
number to be given each academic rank, the general scale of faculty sal- 
aries, and the organization of a group that will work well as a unit. 

A college president rarely has the opportunity of building a faculty de 
novo. Almost always there is a teaching staff already in existence, a going 
concern which can only gradually be reshaped and modified in its gross 
structure as opportunity is afforded by the normal turnover and replace- 
ment of the individual members. Quite naturally it then follows that the 
attention of most college presidents is largely centered on those aspects of 
faculty selection which concern the individual members of the group. 
Replacements are made one at a time; and such matters as the suitability 
of the training of the candidate for the specific position to be filled, his 
personal qualifications, and the salary at which he is willing to accept the 
position loom large in the immediate foregound. Such questions as the 
general policy with respect to number of faculty members to be employed 
and the proportion to be given each academic rank are likely to be pushed 
into the background when an individual is being selected for the faculty, 
and yet such an occasion is the only time when direct action toward a 
modification of the existing organization is easily possible. 

In general, the administrative officers of the colleges studied, within 
the limits of the resources at their command, have exercised good judg- 
ment in their selection of individual faculty members. There is much 
evidence, however, which indicates a grave lack of attention in many 
colleges to the larger problem of building the teaching staff as a whole. 
As in most of the colleges of the country no conscious attempt seems to 
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have been made to organize the faculty according to any model, with the 
result that the existing plan of organization is frequently inefficient and 
unsatisfactory. The problem of the number of staff members who should 
be given the rank of professor, associate or assistant professor, or instruc- 
tor is important, since the policy maintained with respect to faculty pro- 
motions is closely related to the most effective use of the funds available 
for salary expenditures. 


DISADVANTAGES OF TOO LARGE A PROPORTION 
OF FACULTY AT THE HIGHEST RANK 

One of the most frequently noted defects in faculty organization is the 
tendency to give the higher academic ranks to too large a proportion of 
the teaching staff. Some of the objections to this practice, especially as 
it concerns the rank of professor, may be briefly stated. 

In the first place, a faculty organization with too large a proportion of 
staff members at the higher ranks is almost always accompanied by the 
development of a relatively large number of departments. In a small in- 
stitution where a majority of the professors are also heads of departments, 
staff members tend to become dissatisfied unless the professorial rank is 
accompanied by departmental headship. Under such pressure the admin- 
istration frequently increases the number of departments, merely to create 
a headship for a newly advanced professor. Some institutions with from 
four hundred to six hundred students enrolled have been found to have as 
many as eighteen or twenty different departments, a larger number than 
is necessary for an institution of this size. The increase in number of de- 
partments is often accompanied by an increase in the curricular offerings 
of the institution, which in turn results in an increase in the number of 
small classes. 

A second objection to an organization with too large a proportion of the 
faculty holding the rank of professor is that it is symptomatic of a policy 
of advancing staff members in title as a reward for long service, rather 
than on a basis of merit. Particularly in an institution where funds are 
limited, promotions in rank may be granted in lieu of salary increases, 
without regard to the resources of the institution. This policy is funda- 
mentally unsound. 

A third objection to having too large a proportion of the faculty hold- 
ing the rank of professor is that it practically makes impossible a satis- 
factory recognition for the few outstanding faculty members of exception- 
al ability and training who deserve such recognition. Not only is the pro- 
fessorial rank cheapened, but there is usually a shortage of funds with 
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which to pay high salaries to these exceptionally well-qualified men. The 
large proportion of staff members at the higher ranks results in the bring- 
ing down of all salaries to approximately the same low level, with no op- 
portunity to exceed this average by any considerable amount. In conse- 
quence, the institution tends to lose its best faculty members to compet- 
ing institutions which have adopted the policy of paying attractive 
salaries to outstanding men. 


FACULTY ORGANIZATION IN THE COLLEGES STUDIED 


Table 73 shows the faculty organization by ranks for thirty-five col- 
leges. 

It will be observed from this table that there is a wide variation in the 
percentage of the faculty who are given the highest academic rank. In 
two of the institutions* all members of the faculty are given the rank of 
professor. In two other colleges not more than one-fourth of the faculty 
members are given the highest academic rank. Fourteen of the colleges 
make no use whatever of the rank of associate professor; five do not use 
the rank of assistant professor; and five do not use the rank of instructor, 
There could well be a wider use of the titles of associate professor and as- 
sistant professor. These titles can suitably be employed for faculty mem- 
bers who do not hold the Doctor’s degree but have had two years or more 
of graduate work, as well as for those who have doctorates. 

As has already been stated, it is usually considered preferable to assign 
a relatively small percentage of the faculty to the highest academic rank. 
It will be noted from the medians shown in Table 73 that, in general, the 
colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities 
are somewhat more conservative on this point than the institutions not 
holding this type of accreditation. 

The size of the institution conditions markedly the opportunities for a 
desirable faculty organization. In general, the institutions with a low 
percentage at the highest academic rank are those which have a relatively 
large faculty. The coefficient of correlation (Pearson) between these two 
factors is —.53+.08. In the small institution it is customary to give all 
department heads the rank of professor. With the maintenance of a large 
number of departments it thus becomes necessary to assign a large per- 
centage of faculty members to the highest academic rank. Improvement 
in this situation can best be brought about by an academic reorganiza- 
tion decreasing the number of separate departments. This point has al- 
ready been discussed in chapter xix. 


t These have become junior colleges since the visit of the survey staff. 


TABLE 73 
FACULTY ORGANIZATION BY RANKS FOR THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Numper | PERCENTAGE OF Facutty MremsBers Hoipinc Eacu Rank 


INSTITUTION YEAR es . . 
fee Professor peeonnae aes Instructor | Assistant 
*Ohio Wesleyan..| 1930-31] 151 23 15 26 22 14 
PACU. con, 1930-31] 73 25 14 34 Py dial Wei hd aR. 
*Allegheny...... 1929-30] 42 33 y 29 OTT AetlOlee 
Pbbatane 3"). 4). 4 1929-30] 44 34 9 9 43 is 
Puget Sound....] 1930-31 42 36 16 24 BAU VAG wasters aie 
*Morningside....] 1929-30] 50 Yeo C0 LR Io 50 4 
Brothers./.'.0\.).%. 1930-31 16 38 7 12 ar 12 
BECP AUW cds 14-4: 1930-31] 92 40 II 20 28 I 
*MacMurray....| 1930-31] 39 41 o 8 437 Reo 
Evansville...... 1929-30} 28 43 7 18 29 3 
*Chattanooga....| 1929-30; 30 43 ie) 7 Bor Nt) pias 
Oklahoma City.| 1929-30] 47 44 13 II 30 2 
PACKINSON ewan 1929-30] 36 44 Doo ela e sere 25 Pig 
odie tay (oy PE a ead S 1929-30, 48 45 2 13 Po SI Dare Lt tal 2 
mbawrence Wai Vale 1929-30| (57 47 TI 14 23 5 
Dakota Wesley- 

BEY rose tier ae 1930-31] 20 49 3 3 FRU Wei oh 
Nebraska Wes- 

heyar iii ete TO30-Srh 46 SO isle eeu 9 AD Cs ae eae 

*Tllinois Wesley- 
aaivecee CS 1930-31; 35 SARS ARE 34 TA A re as 
*Mount Union...} 1930-31] 32 53 19 16 BO hl a cnn 
Baldwin-Wallace} 1930-31] 36 54 17 6 r7 6 
SSimipson woes 1929-30] 43 56 2 30 re Weta Fiery e148 
Intermountain. .| 1930-31 16 BOLO tate. 19 19 6 
Gooding . i.) 60. 1930-31 12 foto My Weert Me or PPE ernie Bal Abe ae 
*Comell iain 1929-30] 42 Cope Muth t's 7 BS eh alae) Sas 
Iowa Wesleyan.| 1929-30] 27 60 7 7 Oi) he ee 
*Willamette..... 1930-31] 43 61 2 21 TOL dere 
Southwestern...| 1930-31] 40 65 7 3 ONS nl I ee eee 
Ohio Northern..| 1930-31} 48 OF Fat ere 14 LOY Acer 
McKendree..... 1930-31 22 Oi ieowian 14 FO) (eee ee 
*Baker eae 1930-31} 31 68) aie Wee BO Ua val cmeures 3 
Union Ayia 1929-30| II eR eh ues. URL nesta ih PHM MER Gach 
West Virginia 

Wesleyan....} 1930-31| 26 2) eae ee Byily seh ae i ey ae 
Kansas Wesley- 

Fh a Pir i) 1930-31 18 OA Ua a ire eas jai Wes Waa as ABI dt 
Ozark Wesleyan.} 1929-30} 21 TOO! TENE AR CORE RUE SOLS SRE pi gaa g Rabe = Seas 
Central Wesley- 

am eee 1020-301). 17 TOO) Nash see ee sate Pde Cet ce al te 

Median, all 

colleges si wena ws's 36 52 e] II 25 fe) 

*Median, 

A.A.U. col- 

Legs 16 ee ane Gis 43 44 7 16 27 fe) 
Median, non- 

A.A.U. col- 

leges. 25, Or ete oe ae 27 59 fe) 8 22 ° 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities, 
+ Based on the number of different persons in the entire faculty. 
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SUGGESTED PLANS FOR DESIRABLE FACULTY ORGANIZATION 


It is evident from Table 73 that there is no model for the development 
of either departments or colleges. Tables 74, 75, 76, and 77 present sug- 
gested organizations of teaching staffs for colleges of various sizes and 
with various amounts of funds available for the payment of instructional 
salaries. The first of these tables is built on the assumption that there 
will be available only $120 per student for instructional salaries; the sec- . 
ond assumes $150 per student for this purpose; the third, $180 per student; 
and the fourth, $225 per student for faculty salaries. In each table two 
types of faculty organization, one desirable, the other undesirable, are 
shown for each size of institution. In general, the situations listed as un- 
desirable with reference to salaries paid, percentage of staff members at 
the higher ranks, and ratio of students to teachers represent conditions 
which actually exist in some of the colleges included in this group, as may 
be observed from an examination of Tables 65, 67, and 73. For each type 
of institution the total budget allowance for faculty salaries has been kept 
at the same figure for both the desirable and the undesirable types of 
organization. 

These tables are read as follows, taking as an example Table 77 which 
assumes a budget for instructional salaries equivalent to $225 per student: 
A college with an enrolment of one hundred students would, under these 
conditions, have a total instructional salary budget of $22,500. A desir- 
able type of organization for such a college would be to have eight teach- 
ers, all with the rank of professor, making the ratio of students to faculty 
members 12 to 1, and permitting an average salary for professors of 
$2,812. An undesirable type of organization for such a college would be 
to have ten teachers, all with the rank of professor, making the ratio of 
students to faculty members ro to 1, and permitting an average salary for 
professors of only $2,250. A college of two hundred students would, under 
these conditions, have a total instructional salary budget of $45,000. A 
desirable staffing for such a college would be to have fourteen teachers, 
providing a student-faculty ratio of 14 to 1. A desirable organization of 
this faculty would be to have eight professors with an average salary of 
$4,000, two associate or assistant professors with an average salary of 
$2,500, and four instructors with an average salary of $2,000. An undesir- 
able type of faculty organization for such a college would be to have twen- 
ty teachers, providing a student-faculty ratio of 10 to 1, with fourteen 
professors at an average salary of $2,643, four associate or assistant pro- 
fessors at an average salary of $2,200, and two instructors at an average 
salary of $1,600. The data for colleges of different sizes, and for the vary- 
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TABLE 74 


FACULTY ORGANIZATIONS FOR COLLEGES WITH FuNDS ADEQUATE To PERMIT AN 
EXPENDITURE OF $120 PER STUDENT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


K ASSOCIATE 
MOUNT AND 
AGATE Ho Nae testes PROFESSORS Reeounnon INSTRUCTORS 
NUMBER ABLE re BER | DENTS PROFESSORS 
OF FOR OF PER 
TUDENTS | INSTRUC- pier WA- | Te acu-| TEACH- i i 
TIONAL ERS ER & ver- i ver _ | Aver- 
SALARIES peat age Tae age ae age 
Salary Salary Salary 
Desirable 6 17 (GRU IE eorovoyt PATE apres ait OR ae el a eee AUT 
Berths $ 12,000 Undesirable 8 12 8 u : GOON ay ae tcll inc epee tate tere | Sree 
Desirable Io 20 8 HOOON i Suwate hues eetne 2 |$x,600 
ay ual 24,000 | Undesirable I5 13 II 1,654 2 |$z,500 2 I ‘ 400 
Bice Desirable I5 20 8 2,887 2 2,200 5 I, 700 
ed Aika 39) Undesirable 21 I4 13 1,815 4 I, 600 4 I,500 
Desirable 22 23 8 | 4,050 4 2,400 ako) I, 800 
eigen 60,000 Undesirable 33 Ts 20 I ‘92 5 7 I d 700 6 I, 600 
Desirable 31 24 8 4,875 Io 2,500 13 2,000 
(yee eg 99,009 | Undesirable 47 16 28 2,057 Io I i 800 9 1,600 
Desirable 40 25 10 5,300 14 2,500 16 2,000 
Poin alin 120,000 | Undesirable 60 L7 36 2 194 13 I . 800 II I ; 600 
Desirable 80 25 20 5,300 28 2,500 32 2,000 
FCO cars 240,000 | Undesirable | 120 17 72 | 2,104 26 | 1,800 22 | 1,600 
TABLE 75 


FACULTY ORGANIZATIONS FOR COLLEGES WITH FuNDS ADEQUATE TO PERMIT AN 
EXPENDITURE OF $150 PER STUDENT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


ASSOCIATE 
AMOUNT : AND a 
AvAtee oN Rent huseu: PROFESSORS erqemenre INSTRUCTORS 
NUMBER ABLE es BER | DENTS PROFESSORS 
OF FOR u OF PER 
STUDENTS | INSTRUC- ise TrEAcH-| TEACH- 
TIONAL ERS ER Tuan cee Nan Avet=) | rime |) vere 
SALARIES bas age fee age her age 
Salary Salary Salary 
Desirable 7 I4 TET BARU OCH | ie ek Sl Rat eed aN fl LO Sh ead sPcretpce8 
Na hy $ 15,000 | Undesirable 10 10 LOE RE AORN rR atev Onl iicige fe Ou set ate eee eae 
Desirable nie) 15 8 PIM OPAGH | aia ea IAl eat een at! 5 |$z,800 
200.......| 30,009 | Undesirable ae) II 13 1,631 4 |$1,500 2 I,400 
Desirable 16 I9 8 | 3,475 8 2,400 5 2,000 
Sedge toys 45,000 | Undesirable 23 13 18 2,007 3 1,600 2 I, 500 
Desirable 24 21 8 4,475 8 2,900 8 2,000 
500.....-.| 75,002 | Undesirable 38 13 24 2,125 8 1,800 6 I, 600 
Desirable 36 2 fo) 4,444 II 3,000 16 2,000 
LOE Aerts 105,000 | Undesirable 54 I4 32 2,037 12 I,900 Io I,700 
Desirable 46 22 13 5,308 I5 3,000 18 2,000 
POCO’ es 150,000 | Undesirable 72 I4 43 2,163 16 2,100 Ti 1,800 
Desirable 92 22 26 5,308 30 3,000 36 2,000 
2 2000-1 3005000) 1) Undesirable 144 I4 86 2,163 32 2,100 26 1,800 
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TABLE 76 


FACULTY ORGANIZATIONS FOR COLLEGES WITH FuNDS ADEQUATE To PERMIT AN 
EXPENDITURE OF $180 PER STUDENT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


ie ASSOCIATE 
MOUNT AND : 
ees saa Mia (Siro PROFESSORS Kean ee INSTRUCTORS 
NUMBER ABLE aS BER | DENTS PROFESSORS 
OF FOR OF PER 
STUDENTS | INSTRUC- Sea ada Tracu-| TEACH- A t 
TIONAL ERS ER i ver- jae ver- | x7... | Aver- 
SALARIES Ae age ose age ye pe age 
Salary Salary Salary 
Desirable 8 I2 Soi Rave Voy |e agesee ata] cy er Onl Mela Weta Ug ek ar 
Ned daar hs $ 18,000 Undesirable Io Io Io Ts BOO Vil oes ee Weare ae Pe UE HUSA NSU earths ora 
Desirable 13 15 8 3,125 2 $2,500 3 |$2,000 
Berea 36,000 Undesirable ae) IL Re. 1,969 4 1,800 2 I, 600 
Desirable 18 iy) 8 3,625 5 3,000 5 2,000 
nares praheee 54,009 | Undesirable 25 I2 18 2 i Bur 4 I goo 3 I, 600 
Desirable 28 18 Io 4,500 9 3,000 9 2,000 
500 Tome ,9°39°° |) Undesirable 42 12 24 2,317 Io 2,000 8 1,800 
Desirable 42 18 I4 4,643 I4 3,000 I4 2,000 
750...-.--| 135,009 | Undesirable 62 12 33 2,304 16 2,100 13 1,800 
Desirable 55 18 18 4,889 18 3,000 19 2,000 
pee rly 180,000 Undesirable 84 12 40 2,340 24 2,100 20 1,800 
Desirable IIO 18 36 4,880 36 3,000 38 2,000 
BCE i & 360,000 | Undesirable | 168 12 80 | 2,340 48 | 2,100 40 | 1,800 
TABLE 77 


FACULTY ORGANIZATIONS FOR COLLEGES WITH FUNDS ADEQUATE To PERMIT AN 
EXPENDITURE OF $225 PER STUDENT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


h ASSOCIATE 
MOUNT AND é 
ea oe Nou Sed PROFESSORS Roca gine INSTRUCTORS 
NUMBER ABLE A BER | DENTS PROFESSORS 
OF FOR OF PER 
SrupeEnts | INSTRUC- ran WZA- | Teacu-| TEACH- . i i 
TIONAL ERS ER ver- ver ver- 
SALARIES Poe: age ea age A age 
' Salary Salary Salary 
Desirable 8 12 Feat Wivehaton cote ty SNe ard (Bate aah WARTS re aA [ey Bees SY 3: 
Weak $ 22,500 Undesirable ate) Io Io BED SOrN eer Mita [acd ae ey ll acertere cates | ee ene 
Desirable T4. I4 8 4,000 2 |$2,500 4 |$2,000 
BOO yaks 45,0°° | Undesirable 20 Io I4 2 é 357 4 2 200 2 1,600 
Desirable 20 I5 8 4,875 6 2,750 6 2,000 
Sa Sao 67,500 Undesirable 25 12 18 2 "956 4 2 "300 3 1,700 
Desirable 28 I5 aig 5,227 II 3,000 Be 2,000 
SRO inp Ke 112,50° | Undesirable 42 12 24 3,004 Io 2,600 8 1,800 
Desirable 50 I5 16 5,234 17 3,000 7 2,000 
SON sien: 168,750 Undesirable 62 I2 33 3,144 16 2, 600 13 1,800 
Desirable 66 iS 22 B27 22 3,000 22 2,000 
BOO es it 225,000 | Undesirable 84 I2 40 3,165 24 2,600 20 I, 800 
Desirable 132 IS 44 5,227 44 3,000 44 2,000 
td ease tna 450,009 | Undesirable | 168 12 80 3 : 165 48 2,600 4o I ; 800 
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ing amounts of instructional salary expenditure per student, are read 
similarly. 

It should be noted that for institutions with enrolments of one hun- 
dred students and salary budgets of $18,000 or more a staff of eight mem- 
bers with the rank of full professor is recommended. Such a staff will meet 
the requirements of standardizing associations. Institutions with salary 
budgets smalier than $18,000 would not be able to meet such require- 
ments because of their financial limitations. For such institutions it 
seems desirable to have a smaller staff, in order that higher salaries may 
be paid. In all cases where institutions have enrolments of two hundred 
or more, it is recommended that at least eight staff members with the 
rank of professor be employed, in order that standards may be met. 

In general, the desirable plans of organization call for fewer staff mem- 
bers than the undesirable plans; as a result, the institutions with desirable 
organizations have somewhat larger ratios of students to teachers and 
smaller percentages of staff members holding the higher ranks. One con- 
sequence of this situation is that the average salaries received by those 
who hold the higher ranks are much larger at such institutions than at the 
institutions with undesirable organizations. 

In the case of the plans of organization recommended as desirable, it 
is not assumed that all staff members holding the same rank in an institu- 
tion will receive equal salaries. For example, the salaries paid professors 
at an institution with one thousand students enrolled and an instructional 
salary budget of $225 per student may range from $3,500 or $4,000 to 
$6,500 or $7,000. Salary variations of a similar nature may exist among 
the staff members of all ranks. 

The objection may be raised that a salary of $2,000 is not adequate for 
instructors. Possibly this is true in localities where the cost of living is 
unusually high. It may be that some institutions will find it advisable to 
pay an average salary of $2,200 or more to instructors. In most teaching 
fields, however, $2,000 will secure the services of a young instructor with 
training at least equivalent to that required for a Master’s degree. In 
some communities for some types of teaching this same salary will secure 
the services of instructors with a considerable amount of training in addi- 
tion to that required for a Master’s degree. Scholastically an instructor 
with a Master’s degree is as far in advance of junior college students as 
an instructor with a Doctor’s degree is in advance of senior college 
students. 

Appointments to instructorships should always be temporary. Only 
the most capable instructors should be promoted to assistant professor- 
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ships, and later to associate professorships or to professorships. Such pro- 
motions should be made only when vacancies occur at the higher ranks or 
when additional funds available for salaries permit increases in the num- 
ber of staff members employed at the higher ranks. Promotion from in- 
structorships to higher ranks should be based upon merit and ability, not 
upon length of service. Even in the event of a vacancy, it should not be 
thought necessary to fill the position by promotion unless the man already 
in the institution is at least as well qualified as anyone who could be 
obtained from any other source. 

At an institution of five hundred students it may not be possible to 
promote to higher ranks more than five or six of the instructors within a 
period of from five to ten years. Under such circumstances it appears 
probable that a number of instructors would seek promotion at other in- 
stitutions, while others would leave the profession of college teaching. 
This is as it should be. Only the most capable instructors should be in- 
duced to remain in the profession by being awarded college professor- 
ships. 

Several beneficial results might be expected to follow the adoption of 
the plans of organization listed as desirable: (1) The relatively high sal- 
aries paid to staff members of professorial rank would make possible the 
employment of a number of superior teachers. It is believed that superior 
teachers can teach relatively large classes more effectively than mediocre 
or poor teachers can teach small classes. (2) These relatively high salaries 
would be an incentive for capable instructors to remain in the institution 
and prepare themselves to do more effective work. (3) The less capable 
instructors would either leave the profession of college teaching or leave 
the institution to accept employment where the prospects for promotion 
might appear to be greater. Probably what would actually happen would 
be that they would receive their promotions at institutions having faculty 
organizations of undesirable type. Higher education would be benefited 
if the less capable instructors should enter some line of work other than 
teaching; whether they leave the profession or join the staff of another 
college, the institution from which they go will be benefited. 

The plan outlined above calls for larger classes. It also includes a pe- 
riod of apprenticeship for staff members. At the end of this period of tem- 
porary employment, instructors may be either promoted or dropped; or 
they may be retained at low salaries, if they wish to remain, provided 
their teaching is satisfactory though not excellent. 

In general, there are two essential factors in the building of a well- 
organized faculty. First, there must be in the mind of the chief adminis- 
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trative officer a clearly defined pattern of the desirable organization which 
constitutes the goal toward which he is working. In the second place, 
every opportunity afforded for the selection of new faculty members 
must be made a step toward the realization of the ultimate organization. 
By such measures the existing faculty organization can gradually be re- 
shaped without anything savoring of a drastic revolution. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


FACULTY TENURE, RETIREMENT, AND PROTECTION 
PROVISIONS 


FACULTY TENURE 


It is generally recognized that it is impossible to build a strong college 
if the annual turnover in the teaching staff is too large. For the satisfac- 
tory development of policies and the maintenance of uniform quality of in- 
struction, it is desirable that there be a rather high degree of permanence 
in the teaching staff. On the other hand, long tenure is not always an un- 
mixed blessing. Where salaries are low and the training of faculty in gen- 
eral is substandard, the institution will doubtless profit by a relatively high 
rate of annual turnover. For that reason tenure data must be interpreted 
with considerable caution. 

Table 78 presents data regarding the average annual faculty turnover, 
by academic ranks, at thirty-five colleges. These data are the averages 
for the five-year period immediately preceding the survey visit. Figures 
are based upon the number of faculty members not returning for the work 
of the following year. Faculty members on leaves of absence are not con- 
sidered as turnover unless they fail to return to the institution upon the 
completion of their leave. 

It will be observed from this table that there is a wide variation in the 
rates of turnover among these thirty-five institutions. Perhaps the most 
significant item of data is the rate of turnover at the rank of professor. 
At this rank the colleges which are not on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American: Universities have a median rate of turnover almost 
double that of the colleges which are on this approved list. The differ- 
ences in the rate of turnover at the other ranks are not so pronounced be- 
tween the two groups of colleges. As a matter of fact, the turnover of in- 
structors in the colleges on the approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities averages slightly higher than that for the entire group of 
institutions, 

A high rate of turnover is generally the result of an inadequate faculty 
salary scale. In many cases, however, other factors are also important. 
A change of administration in the college frequently tends to result in a 
somewhat higher rate of turnover during the process of adjustment to new 
standards and new policies. An effort to improve the standing of a college 
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TABLE 78 


AVERAGE ANNUAL FACULTY TURNOVER BY RANKS AT THIRTY-FIVE 
COLLEGES, 1925-29, INCLUSIVE 


PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL TURNOVER FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


INSTITUTION i : 
Professors ee ee Instructors 

IDPGUIEEST ) 5 so che oe ane ° ° ° 21% 
POP NEDY sc eile sce fe) fe) 29.6 Ag 
RIpICKINSOT Os (A Ue, I.4 12.9 t 25.8 
Baldwin-Wallace.......... 2)..8 fo) fo) 16.0 
BR ACLUC. So. Noh ik Sige ae 3.2 10.5 8.6 20.0 
SVLOCMING SIGE.) sat. eos 3.6 i 10-7 pH iy, 
PMount Union. ooe ee 5.6 5.6 10.0 12:5 
*Ohio Wesleyan........... 6.9 10.8 12.9 25.5 
SLaWwrencen 2.0 aU ae oan 7.0 20.8 25.0 30.0 
P DePauw 3 .4.-.cccue eae 7g hoy 8.4 29.8 
TATION) sda eee 8.0 20.0 Sth 35.4 
RCoriell, Waar eae 8.8 14.8 29.1 
*MacMurray.o uate eee Q.I ° £27 26.7 

Central Wesleyan g/t 2.4.1. 10.6 if ir t 
*Chattanoogar aime na: 10.9 8.3 27.3 29.6 
Nebraska Wesleyan....... II.0 ° 17.2 II.9 
MeKendrée ou aria. a. TT 7 a 20.0 2256 
Ohio ‘Northern nn. 60. 12.3 7 7 es 38.5 
*Willamet tes cia i sm). 1310 ° 10.3 8.0 
Puget Souba eee sie. 10 13.6 TA, 3 20.0 33.3 
Oklahomar(ity iis 14.0 PA e) 2.8 14.8 
Southwestern). 3002555. 14.4 15.4 25.9 26.8 
ESI PSO aMomna ie ates ake t 14.6 fe) 29.0 60.0 
Evansville iia on 0 4, 15.0 ° 48.2 19.2 

Ozark Wesleyan.) a.% 2/0 254 t 237.8 fe) 
Intermountain..... T5460 t 60.0 66.7 
*Baker ) owas. bso lt TOty t 220% 3332 
*Hamline sees sonic at oe 16.8 tS:4 25.0 45.8 

West Virginia Wesleyan... 7-5 27.3 

Dakota Wesleyan......... 18.8 37:5 18.2 S54 

Kansas Wesleyan......... 20.8 t a7. t 
Towa Wesleyan........... 21.6 AA 20.0 24.2 
*Tllinois Wesleyan......... 224 t 16.9 23.8 
Gooding ike iua rea rauae ae 29.0 i 3510 
Union oF pee se peeeaie aie ee e705 t t 81.8 
Median, all colleges. ... 12.3 8.3 19.1 26.8 
*Median, A.A.U. colleges 8.0 8.3 15.9 29.1 

Median, non-A.A.U. col- 

legés.))) Oar eae can t0°% 20.0 2A ne 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
t Two-year period only. 
t No faculty members at this rank. 
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Essential features of a satisfactory retirement plan.—A satisfactory re- 
tirement plan for a college faculty should provide for the following seven 
features: 

1. There should be compulsory participation in the plan by all faculty 
members above a certain academic level. The level selected should proba- 
bly be that which is associated with permanent or long-term tenure. In 
other words, every faculty member whom the institution appoints with 
the idea that his services are to continue should be included in the retire- 
ment plan. 

2. Contributions to the retirement plan should be co-operative. Part 
should be paid by the college and part by the faculty member concerned. 
Experience in the administration of pension systems for public-school 
teachers shows the wisdom of such a plan. The fact that faculty members 
have a stake in the plan tends to build up confidence and to improve the 
care with which the fund is managed. 

3. The retirement allowances must be of sufficient size to provide a 
satisfactory standard of living at the time of retirement. Since faculty 
members at this age normally have no dependents other than a wife, the 
retiring allowances can well be considerably smaller than the salary which 
has been paid during the years of active service. Under many pension 
plans the maximum paid for a retiring allowance is 50 per cent of the 
salary at the time of the retirement. Under some well-managed plans the 
amount of retiring allowance is contingent upon the age of retirement and 
the number of years of service which have been given to the institution. 

4. The plan should provide adequate protection for the widows of 
faculty members as well as for faculty members themselves. 

5. Retirement should be automatic and compulsory at a certain speci- 
fied age, except by special action of the board of trustees. Employment 
after the specified retiring age should be on an annual basis and should 
not be permitted to continue in any case more than a short time (probably 
five years) beyond the specified retiring age. 

6. The age of retirement should be fixed so as to protect the institution 
from having to retain the services of senile teachers. It seems preferable 
to fix the retirement age under present-day conditions at sixty-five. 

7. There must be an adequate arrangement for a fund from which re- 
tiring allowances may be paid. A plan cannot be judged satisfactory if 
it contemplates the payment of the necessary retiring allowances out of 
the current funds of the college. The pension fund should be so arranged 
that retirements will be based entirely upon educational considerations 
and will not have to be postponed because funds are not available for the 
payment of the necessary pensions. 
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Methods of arranging for a retirement fund.—Three suggestions for the 
arrangement of a pension fund may be mentioned: The first is a special 
endowment fund from which pensions may be paid. While this has the 
advantage of relieving the current budget, it has the inherent difficulty of 
not being flexible enough to adjust easily to the needs for pensions. In 
other words, if the number of faculty members drawing retirement pay 
increases, there is no way by which the endowment income can be cor- 
respondingly increased to provide the necessary pension payments. 

A second suggestion is for a college-administered pension reserve. The 
institution could set aside each year from its current funds an amount, 
calculated on an actuarial basis, such that all retirements could be cared 
for. There are two difficulties in this plan: In the first place, the base of 
the risk in any one college is too small to provide a satisfactory actuarial 
basis for accumulating the pension reserve. One or two faculty members 
who happen to live longer than the expected average might seriously em- 
barrass this arrangement. The second difficulty with the college-admin- 
istered pension reserve is the temptation which is ever present to dip into 
this fund when the college becomes financially hard pressed. Such an ac- 
tion would of course jeopardize the safety of the fund, and the effects of 
many years of careful planning could easily be nullified within a short 
time by ill-considered action of the board of trustees. 

The third plan suggested is for an arrangement with an insurance com- 
pany dealing in annuities of this type. An annual contribution from the 
college and from the faculty members concerned could be used to purchase 
annuities in such a way as to guarantee payments of specified size at the 
retiring age. This plan is the most feasible for the smaller colleges. The 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association of America, an organization 
whose “‘overhead”’ is financed by an endowment of Carnegie funds, seems 
to be the best agency through which to arrange retiring allowances for 
staff members. The purpose of this organization, as stated in its charter, is 
as follows: 

.... to provide insurance and annuities for teachers and other persons em- 
ployed by colleges, by universities, or by institutions engaged primarily in edu- 
cational or research work; to offer policies of a character best adapted to the 
needs of such persons on terms as advantageous to its policy-holders as shall be 
practicable; and to conduct its business without profit to the corporation or to 
its stockholders. 


Retirement provisions in the colleges studied.—Only eleven of the thirty- 
five colleges had in effect any retirement provision at the time of the sur- 
vey visit. It is interesting to note that ten of these eleven colleges are on 
the approved list of the Association of American Universities. Only one 
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of the eighteen colleges not on the approved list of the Association has any 
arrangements for a retirement plan. 

The retirement plans which are in effect present varying degrees of 
effectiveness. Only eight of the colleges have anything which approaches 
a satisfactory retirement plan, and only two or three fully meet the stand- 
ards which have been set up in the preceding paragraphs. 

The number of faculty members now drawing retirement pay is sur- 
prisingly small. In the entire group of thirty-five institutions with a total 
teaching staff of almost fourteen hundred, there are only twenty-six per- 
sons drawing any retirement pay. Two of these are former presidents and 
one is a former librarian. In nineteen of the colleges there is no one draw- 
ing retirement pay. In each of eleven colleges one person is drawing re- 
tirement pay; there is one college with two, one college with three, one col- 
lege with five, and one college with six persons drawing retirement pay. 
During the years since 1924—25, up to the time of the survey visit, a total 
of only nineteen faculty members in these thirty-five colleges were retired 
with a pension. It is difficult to explain these facts in any other way than 
that faculty members have been kept on the job of teaching longer than 
they should have been in some cases, and that in other cases they have 
been dismissed inhumanly without any retiring allowance. 

The amount of retirement pay now drawn is surprisingly small. One 
institution has five faculty members drawing average retirement pay in 
excess of $3,000 each. There is only one other case in which a former 
faculty member (actually a former president) draws retirement pay in 
excess of $3,000 annually. The next highest case is one of $2,000 and the 
next is one of $1,500. There are three cases of retirement allowances with- 
in the range of $1,000-$1,200, and the remaining are all below $600. 

One or two of the colleges which pay pensions from current funds use 
the ministerial retirement scale for faculty members. The amount pro- 
vided by this scale is pitiably small. Since several of the faculty members 
in some of the colleges are ministers and are entitled to retirement pay 
from their Annual Conference, the college does not consider itself under ob- 
ligation for other retirement provisions. 4 

It is the judgment of the writers that, with the exception of one or two 
institutions, adequate retirement provisions are among the most im- 
portant needs in this group of colleges. In general, retirement provisions 
are more urgently needed and will go farther toward making needed facul- 
ty improvement than increases in faculty salaries. 

Age distribution of faculty members.—Table 79 presents data regarding 
the age distribution of faculty members in thirty-five colleges. 
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TABLE 79 


PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS WITHIN EAcH AGE GROUP 
AT THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Num- 
BER OF PERCENTAGE OF FAcuLTYy AT Eacu AGE 
MeEm- 
INSTITUTION YEAR BERS 
aang | 20729 | 30-30 | 40-49 | 50-59 | 60-64 | 65-69 pears 
Ozark Wesleyan....... 7920-20). 20,1) 20°] (35 1°35 BON Penrice ers kept ae. 
EVANSyIUes sgt c ae ors TOL AON Aa UE LO |) ae | Ore nMwenny tenteon spunea Peoaties 
Intermountain: £625 8) LO30+31)) 115 20 Niiaaie 23 LAG aan Se i 
GOOdIN ge alae ach wade 1930-31] 12 25 ena Par HM Nd econ Mint taes tonal Poe 
SELAMUITOe re oe es eee 1920-30| 42 |. 22 | 31 | 36 Open Pee 3 
*Tllinois Wesleyan....... 10207 301) arch  T ah eo Ly TO | ae Bae ten, 3 
Oklahoma City... %.5 7: 1929-30] 36 28 Bor h s SO MN ATEN tree tame 3 
Dakota Wesleyan...... 1920-30). 245 |-38.1's 38 Sa a 7a felon aR Ro 
PCat OOP. og 5s sib a 1929-30 27 | 31 | 26] 35 4 beeen iets ces 
Iowa Wesleyan........ LO20 730" 20) vag 228 eT 25 uae a ee 
PACE AU We, lett de dla POSOSSIWILOS) | Maa Sahiba. hi k 2 eee I 
West Virginia Wesleyan.| ZOZ0~31) 24°) 227 "25h 28e) 27 ||. ee, 4 
*Ohio Wesleyan: . 2.4)... .):1930-31) 120) |) s20.} 928) | \27 J) rr ANA ROL Base, 
PUCKINSOM vans edie ea tai 3 1929-30] 32 FO) Taiszom 228 £2 SN Re aed Boe A ae 
SEI PORI ET gt 1th Sy ver tC TO20 30)" 45°) 810 1) azn} ya7 9 Au fea es 
IBVOUEES. cas cine cals Sean 1030-31/ 16 O5n| Weenie 25 6 Gy | gine ee 
Kansas Wesleyan...... 1930-31} 18 (oath aL. il Se By A aoa, AN attested bse fe 
PARES ct Le a UM eo TO30- 4h 30") ° 20). 22) Piha 17 Cs acon eg 
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Baldwin-Wallace....... 1930-31| 36 TAMING Sb aoT II Gite cp eee 
PUSeU SOUR Oe us: LOZ 32] aS eo te a7 | 40 6 Bri wes 3 
B UeC Hen Yi. kaise veRte ee £G20-30l 220) hie S4o 25 18 TO, [STO seh ae unains 
Nebraska Wesleyan’....| 1930-31} 42 | 21 21 21 26 oN tine Pt Mra 
CLA Wrence ean ik las 1929-301" 52 ES AON ON29 6 6 [SOD See 
*Morningside........... 1929-30| 47 27 201 TO at 2 \ tee 2 
PelOune Umi cr7 at. es FOSO7T3T) ae er one ss rat hPa) | BQ u pL es, B 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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In this table the institutions are arranged in order of the percentage of 
faculty members sixty years of age, or above. It will be observed that 
thirteen of the colleges have one or more faculty members at age seventy 
or above, and that twenty-three have some faculty members at age sixty- 
five or above. In general, however, the percentage of faculty members 
above the age of sixty is surprisingly low. There does not seem to be any 
significant difference in the typical situation on this point between the 
colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities 
and the colleges which do not hold this type of accreditation. The data of 
this table reinforce the conclusion already stated to the effect that there is 
urgent need for a satisfactory retirement plan in most of the colleges 
studied. 

Group life insurance.—There has recently been a considerable amount 
of attention given to group insurance plans for faculty members. The in- 
surance companies have been active in promoting this type of protection. 
From the standpoint of the faculty member the purchase of group insur- 
ance is highly desirable, since the protection is provided at a very low 
cost. In some colleges arrangements have been made for the institution 
to pay the cost of the group insurance. Only four of the thirty-five col- 
leges had a group insurance plan in effect at the time of the survey visit, 
although several others were seriously considering the adoption of such a 
plan. 

It should be borne in mind that group insurance does not take the place 
of a retirement system. There is still a need for an annuity arrangement, 
even though a group insurance plan is provided. Arrangements can be 
made for a combined annuity and insurance policy which operates in such 
a way that, as the annuity builds up, the amount of insurance protection 
decreases, the total protection remaining approximately constant during 
all the years of the instructor’s service. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


TRAINING AND SCHOLARLY PRODUCTIVITY 
OF FACULTY MEMBERS 


TRAINING OF FACULTY MEMBERS 


Standards for training of faculty—The regional standardizing associa- 
tions have adopted definite requirements regarding the training of college 
faculty members. The standards of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which are typical of those of the other 
regional accrediting associations, are as follows: 

The minimum scholastic requirements of all teachers shall be graduation 
from a college belonging to this association, or the equivalent. The training of 
the members of the faculty of professorial rank shall include at least two years 
of study in their respective fields of teaching in a recognized graduate school, 
presumably including the Master’s degree. For heads of departments, training 
should be equivalent to that required for the Ph.D. degree or should represent 
corresponding professional or technological training. The teacher’s success is to 
be determined by the efficiency of his teaching as well as his research work. The 
college should be judged in large part by the ratio which the number of persons 
of professorial rank with sound training, scholarly achievement and successful 
experience as teachers, bears to the total number of the teaching staff. 


Amount of training of faculty members of the colleges studied.—Table 80 
presents data from thirty-five colleges regarding the percentage of faculty 
members who have various amounts of graduate training. 

The institutions in this table are arranged according to the percentage 
of staff members who have the Doctor’s degree or equivalent training. 
It will be observed that there is a wide variation on this point. One insti- 
tution has no faculty members with training equivalent to the Doctor’s 
degree. In four institutions one-half or more of the faculty members have 
this amount of training. The colleges which are on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities are markedly superior to the other 
colleges on this point. 

Perhaps a more valid index of the actual status of the faculty is the 
percentage with two or more years of graduate work.? On this point the 
range is also large and the superiority of the colleges on the approved list 


«This figure can be obtained by adding the figures in columns three and four of 
the table. 
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TABLE 80 


YEARS OF TRAINING OF FAcuLTY MEMBERS HOLDING THE RANK OF 
INSTRUCTOR OR ABOVE AT THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGE HAVING VArIouS AMOUNTS 
OF GRADUATE TRAINING 


NUMBER 
OF 
INSTITUTION YEAR Pee Doctor’s eo One sear Bray 
REPORT- Teer Graduate rns uate ork, lye 
ING Work eSs ate 
aha bu Pen Less than than One| Work 
Three Year 
RSPOEHELS WR Ue aula dni 1930-31 14 79 7 7 7 ° 
PCKINSON Ase eke: LO20ns0ne net 65 6 16 13 ° 
PLA LCNCG. 2.24). uNenae 1929-30] 52 50 15 23 8 4 
STOR 1 SRO fanaa 1929-30|) 10 50 ° 30 ° 20 
*Ohio Wesleyan........| 1930-31| 128 46 12 22 6 14 
Calleghenva \isect eae 1929-30] 38 45 18 29 fe) 8 
*Chattanooga. ) 2 oy ask 1929-30] 27 45 7 22 II 15 
WieKendree,.f2ke eee 1930-31 2I 43 14 14 19 IO 
*Tllinois Wesleyan...... 1930-31| 35 43 9 34 5 9 
mCOMMeN: cl eee 1929-30| 35 42 12 Ey 17 12 
West Virginia Wesleyan} 1930-31] 24 42 4 38 4 12 
*DePauw! pepe ween 1930-31| I 41 16 at 7 5 
*Hamilime sje) Heian gees 1929-30] 40 40 13 27 5 15 
Puget Sound: ec wi) LO30-3 1 735 40 9 20 17 14 
“Albion. eee es 1929-30] 45 40 4 45 7 4 
“MacMurray aia. 1930-31| 38 37 18 14 18 13 
FWillamette |) mice ae” 1930-31| 33 a7 15 24 12 12 
Evansvillew eign inc ss 1929-30] 25 36 20 24 4 16 
SOLU P SOULS pe asan sien eit 1929-30] 37 33 II 35 5 16 
*Mount, Unione siaes 2s 1930-311 34 32 18 32 15 3 
Iowa Wesleyan....... 1929-30] 26 31 15 23 8 23 
*PACiiOUne ee Bede oe. 1930-31; 55 31 13 43 II 2 
Nebraska Wesleyan. ..| 1930-31] 43 30 30 21 7 12 
*Baker eens Glee 1930-31; 30 30 3 50 ike) 7 
Baldwin-Wallace...... 1930-31| 33 27 24 31 6 Wy 
*Morningside:......2.. 1929-30] 44 27 7 a7 II 18 
Southwestern wiv anc 1930-31}. 40 25 20 28 17 10 
Kansas Wesleyan..... 1930-31 18 22 39 22 II 6 
Ohio Northern........ 1930-31} 40 18 20 43 12 4 
Dakota Wesleyan..... 1929-30] 25 12 12 36 Ba 28 
Central Wesleyan..... 1929-30| 18 II 22 28 II 28 
Oklahoma City7euss. 3 1929-30] 36 II 17 36 8 28 
Intermountain........ 1930-31 15 7 33 20 33 7 
Ozark Wesleyan....... 1020-301 13 6 16 50° 22 6 
Gooding yay aie 1930-31 12 ° 25 34 25 16 
Median, all colleges.|........ 34 37 15 28 II 12 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
leges Jeet 6 Pe Mea ay a 5 38 40 12 29 ike) Lr 
es Fe non-A.A.U. 

colleges Be rice dol su naar 25 27 19 28 12 12 
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of the Association of American Universities is less marked. In fact, some 
of these colleges holding the highest accreditation have a remarkably 
small percentage of their faculty with the training ordinarily considered 
necessary for the holding of professorial rank. The percentage of faculty 
members with no graduate training is surprisingly large in some colleges. 

Only ten of the colleges have any faculty members who fail to meet the 
minimum requirement of the completion of a standard four-year college 
course. In five of these colleges there is only one teacher without a Bache- 
lor’s degree; in four there are two such teachers; and in one college three 
teachers fail to meet the minimum requirement. Almost without excep- 
tion, these teachers are in special departments, such as art or music. 

Table 81 presents an analysis of the faculty training in terms of ranks 
held. In making this analysis the faculty members in each institution 
are grouped according to the ranks held and are judged on the basis of 
the recognized standards of training for each rank, ie., Ph.D. or the 
equivalent for department heads, two years of graduate work for profes- 
sorial rank (professor, associate professor, or assistant professor), and 
Bachelor’s degree as a minimum for all faculty members. Although the 
published standards of accrediting associations make no exceptions to 
these standards, in general practice it is recognized as not feasible to insist 
upon a Ph.D. or its equivalent for the headships of special departments 
such as music, art, elocution, physical education, etc. Some departure 
from a Ioo per cent situation in meeting the training standards is there- 
fore to be expected. 

It will be observed that the colleges vary widely in the percentage of 
the entire faculty who meet the training standards for the respective ranks 
_ held. At no institution is there anything approaching roo per cent of the 
faculty who meet these standards. In one college there is not a single 
faculty member wha meets the training standard for the rank held. The 
data reflect the great opportunity which exists for improvement in the 
faculties of these colleges, and reinforces the need which has been previ- 
ously pointed out for larger funds for instructional salaries, so that capable 
faculty members whose training is now substandard may be encouraged 
to take further graduate work, and others who show no desire for improve- 
ment may be replaced. 

There is a marked difference, with regard to the percentage of faculty 
members meeting the standards of training, between the colleges on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities and those which 
are not on this list. It will be observed that the first ten institutions at 
the top of the table are all on the approved list of the Association of Amer- 
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TABLE 81 


PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS OF RANK OF INSTRUCTOR OR ABOVE AT THIRTY- 
FIVE COLLEGES WHO MEET THE RECOMMENDED STANDARDS OF THEIR RE- 
SPECTIVE REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 


Percentage of | Percentage of 
Percentage Those of Pro- | Those Holding 


Percentage| of Heads oe ; 
Number | of Entire | of Depart- Wientiney hee the Rank of 


Institution Year eee ipa Having Department teeeaen 

Reporting | Standards | Doctor’s aber Nene oe 

for Rank | Degree or lVearsof Gradu-| Standard 

Equivalent ate Training College 
Dickson s\e.i.. 05 6% 1929-30] 31 84 87 63 100 
*Allegheny........-| 1920-30} 38 84 79 73 I0O 
MLAWIEDCe. 6. 8a bein 1929-30] 52 83 76 76 100 
Filamline, }2 Cini 1929-30] 40 80 73 56 100 
IBrOthera ihe ow ne 1930-31 14 79 75 100 100 
‘MacMurray. jj. 00 1930-31, 38 79 69 67 89 
PAT OR Ny Araneae 1929-30| 45 78 68 56 iKele) 
*Chattanooga...... 1929-30| 27 78 71 ° 100 
*Morningside...... 1929-30] 44 10) 69 29 100 
*Ohio Wesleyan....| 1930-31] 128 77 86 63 TOO 
*DePauw an iaeioe 1930-31], OI 75 60 68 100 
Union. Aue 1929-30] I0 70 xe eM (Bur ASO ak 5 100 
Nebraska Wesleyan] 1930-31] 43 70 50 100 86 
*Comelin ina 1929-30] 35 69 59 60 100 
Eyansville) 20. LO20;- Ol Wn 25 68 54 67 100 
FSLMpSOn Whi Kina 1920-30] 37 67 65 17 100 
“Willamette nine tn TOzO7atl. 1) 32 64 60 58 83 
*Tllinois Wesleyan. .| 1930-31] 35 63 71 38 100 
Mckendreey nyu). 1930-31 21 62 64 ° 80 
Iowa Wesleyan....| 1929-30] 26 62 44 75 100 
Baldwin-Wallace. .| 1930-31| 33 61 47 43 100 
Puget Sound...... 1930-31| 35 ty 58 40 83 
*Mount Union..... 1930-31| 34 53 53 47 100 
Dakota Wesleyan..| 1929-30] 25 52 23 33 100 
*PACIC AA tL 1930-31| 55 51 44 38 100 
Southwestern..... 1930-31] 40 50 39 36 100 
West Virginia Wes- 

Levan ioiaske Ve 1930-31 24 46 50 BS iit AOR eee 
Ohio Northern. ...| 1930-31] 40 40 52 44 100 
Oklahoma City....| 1929-30] 36 36 27 21 86 

*Baker jpn ieewe ve 1930-31| 30 30 50 O70) ha eee 
Kansas Wesleyan. .| 1930-31] 18 28 25 BOs. alate aa 
Intermountain....| 1930-31] 15 20 9 fe) 100 
Central Wesleyan..| 1929-30| 18 17 £7 07 Pile ee 
Ozark Wesleyan...| 1929-30] 18 6 7 TOMI renee aves 2 ee. 
Gooding roan ta. LOZO-3i]). 12 ° OP Hee ehets pics st PR i Nee ne a 

Median, f all col- 
Lemes ON MMe ats ct 34 63 58 47 100 

‘Median yt 

A AU opts 

leges ii Onn Rats 1 38 77 69 56 100 
Median,{ non- 

A.A.U.  col- 

| Reree WIRReE be TOIAN Lia tebe deat hand 25 51 42 41 100 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
+ Medians are based on the institutions in which the respective ranks are represented. 
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ican Universities. On the other hand, a few of the colleges holding this 
type of accreditation have a surprisingly small percentage of faculty 
members meeting the standards of training. 

To a considerable extent, the showing made in Table 81 is related to 
the organization of the faculty by ranks. It was previously suggested 
that it is desirable to maintain a relatively small percentage of the faculty 
at the highest academic rank. The departmental organization also affects 
the showing based upon the standards of training. For many of the insti- 
tutions, a reduction in the number of departments and a conservative as- 
signment of the higher academic ranks would do much to improve the 
showing of faculty training as presented in Table 81, without in any way 
changing the personnel of the teaching staffs. A reduction in the size of 
teaching staffs through an increase in the student-faculty ratio, as sug- 
gested in a preceding chapter, could also be utilized to improve the gen- 
eral average of training of the faculty, provided, of course, that the reduc- 
tions occur among the less able and less thoroughly trained members of 
the teaching staff. 

Recency of training.—In connection with the surveys in each of the 
colleges, data were gathered regarding the recency of the training of facul- 
ty members. One of the most stimulating experiences for a faculty mem- 
ber is the opportunity to take additional graduate work in the field of his 
specialization. An instructor who fails to avail himself of opportunities 
to maintain rather close contact with the development of his field of study 
by means of attendance at recognized graduate schools is probably render- 
ing something less than the service his college has a right to expect. 

Table 82 presents data regarding the percentage of faculty members 
of thirty-five colleges who have had some training within the past ten 
years. The analysis is presented both by ranks and by levels of training. 

This table is read. as follows, using for illustration the data shown on 
the second line: At Dakota Wesleyan, where twenty-five faculty members 
reported on the dates of their training, 96 per cent of the entire teaching 
staff has had some training during the past ten years; 94 per cent of the 
department heads and professors, and 100 per cent of those holding the 
rank of instructor and assistant have had training during the past ten 
years; all (100 per cent) of those with two or more years of graduate 
training, and all (100 per cent) of those with some graduate training but 
less than two years, have had some training during the past ten years; 
86 per cent of those without any graduate training have had some train- 
ing during the past ten years. 

In every college at least half of the faculty members have had some 
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TABLE 82 


PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES WHO 
HAvE Hap Some TRAINING WITHIN THE LAST TEN YEARS 


PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS OF EAcH CLASSIFICATION 


be Depart- Those 
PASuEry ment Those with 
INSTITUTION Aeareene f Heads | Instruc- |with Two] Some Those 

Rerowr. |) nute and _ | tors and | or More |Graduate| with No 

“a Faculty | Others | Assist- | Years of | Training Graduate 

of Profes-| ants |Graduate| but Less | Training 

sorial Training |than Two 
Rank Years 

Ozark Wesleyan........ 18 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Dakota Wesleyan...... 25 96 Q4 100 100 100 86 

Brothers)... 5) see eee 14 93 100 80 100 5D 1G Muvaeores 
Intermountain: ) i420. 15 93 Q2 100 100 78 100 
Ohbio\Northerm. 2025 ve 40 90 88 100 80 Ico 33 
Dion. 3)... eee 10 eye) 87 100 100 67 i Keye) 

Kansas Wesleyan...... 18 89 BOw sae teeny QI TOO gee eee 
*Tllinois Wesleyan....... as 89 87 100 84 100 67 
‘MacMurray, ek cose 38 87 go 84 95 85 60 
PAIDION: (s).'c hy e aneea 45 87 82 94 94 87 50 
Oklahoma City... 36 86 83 ifere) sere) 87 80 
Puget: Soundee dene sens 35 86 83 100 82 85 100 
* Willamette oun. 33 85 85 83 82 100 67 
"Baker aaa saan take 30 83 oi Wa eR 67 le) 100 
Gooding Noe ene eeu 12 83 Osh beret 100 83 67 
*Allecheriy tye nanan nee) 38 82 72 100 75 gI 100 
+SitnipSOniiagee nee 37 81 83 50 87 93 22 
Nebraska Wesleyan.... 43 81 81 80 83 80 50 
Southwestern.......... 40 80 vhs 100 72 94 60 
* Pacey A HN ae iy 55 78 78 80 63 77 89 
*Ohio Wesleyan.........| 128 "7 70 94 69 94 72 
Evans Villette ance na sie 25 77 68 100 71 87 ras 
*DePawrw Ursa ts x sacs gI 76 68 96 69 86 80 
West Virginia Wesleyan. 24 ng eS UE i eile. 73 80 67 
*Hamline yee iil anc 40 75 67 87 73 79 75 
* Corel beuieempaniuencn 21 n'a 35 74 70 87 83 92 75 
Baldwin-Wallace....... 33 74 69 QI 68 92 50 
*LAWTENCE Mh ie deinetss 52 73 63 100 65 04 50 
MecKendrerio tai yan 21 71 76 50 83 50 67 
* Morningside sinus. ws: 44 70 61 78 63 75 67 
* Dickinson wee eae wees 31 69 61 89 64 78 100 
*Chattanooga. 4.59, see 24 67 56 89 54 78 75 

*Mount Bion yee 34 65 66 50 71 62! Venera 
Iowa Wesleyan........ 26 62 65 50 67 62 50 
Central Wesleyan...... 18 53 Ls SEU ih aay 100 100 67 
Median,t ail colleges} 34 81 78 QI 82 87 67 

*Median,t A.A.U. col- 
LERES TS hth eee eases 38 Viel 70 88 rp 87 rie: 
Median,{ non-A.A.U. 

colleges ica 3 aunnne 25 85 83 100 87 86 67 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
+ Medians based on number of colleges having faculty members of each classification. 
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training within the past ten years. The medians indicate that from three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the faculty members normally may be expected 
to have had some training within the latest ten-year period. As would be 
expected, those holding the departmental headships and professorial rank 
tend to have had less recent training than those holding the ranks of 
instructor and assistant. A smaller percentage of those with two or more 
years of advanced training have attended graduate schools during the 
past ten years than of those with some graduate training but less than two 
years. It is somewhat surprising, however, to note the relatively large 
percentage of those having no graduate training who have taken no steps 
to improve their educational status during the past ten years. 

It will be noted that the institutions on the approved list of the Asso- 
clation of American Universities tend to have on their staffs smaller per- 
centages of members who have had training during the past ten years than 
the percentages for institutions not approved by this Association. This 
may be due to the fact, which has previously been pointed out, that the 
staffs of the approved institutions tend to be better trained than the staffs 
of those institutions which are not on the approved list. With the pres- 
sure which standardizing agencies are bringing to bear upon colleges to 
increase the training of their staffs, it is to be expected that faculty mem- 
bers with limited graduate training would have been encouraged to at- 
tend higher institutions to increase their training. 

Encouragement givew to further training.—To keep abreast of general 
developments in education, as well as within one’s own field of specializa- 
tion while doing full-time teaching, requires energy beyond that of many 
faculty members. It, therefore, becomes increasingly necessary that 
teachers of all ranks keep professionally up to date. One of the best meth- 
ods of doing this is to return to outstanding graduate schools for study at 
intervals not too infrequent. It must be recognized, also, that there are 
many methods for keeping abreast of developments in one’s field of study 
other than attendance at graduate schools. Travel, research, and reading 
are all valuable for this purpose. 

Several of the colleges have introduced plans for encouraging faculty 
members to continue their training. Among the devices employed to this 
end may be mentioned sabbatic leaves for study, the basing of increases 
in salary on the condition that additional study be taken within certain 
periods, and the payment of direct bonuses for additional training. 
Sabbatic leaves should be allowed only when a definite program of profes- 
sional and personal improvement is planned by the faculty member con- 
cerned. A desirable arrangement is to allow faculty members an entire 
year on half-pay or one semester on full pay after seven years of teaching 
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service, or one semester on half-pay after four years. This is a very de- 
sirable investment for any college in which the turnover in teaching is not 
too high. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUBLISHED LITERATURE 


One of the best indexes of the intellectual vitality of the members of a 
teaching staff is found in the contributions they are making to the ad- 
vancement of the field of study in which they are interested. It is not to 
be expected that the amount of writing and research carried on by staff 
members at undergraduate colleges will be equal to that carried on by 
staff members of the graduate schools of universities. Many excellent 
teachers do not contribute extensively to journals in their fields. Live 
teachers, however, are constantly finding things which they wish to con- 
tribute. A faculty which is intellectually vigorous is stimulating to a 
student body. 

In this study information was sought from faculty members by means 
of a personally administered inquiry blank regarding the contributions 
to published literature made during the preceding five-year period. Table 
83 presents a compilation of these data. 

It will be observed that the institutions vary markedly in the average 
number of contributions to published literature per staff member, and in 
the percentage of staff members making contributions. On this latter 
point the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities Show a marked superiority over those not holding this type of 
accreditation. In the average number of contributions per staff member, 
however, there is not a large difference in the medians for the two groups 
of colleges. 

It was not possible within the limitation of time and funds available 
to make an exhaustive analysis of the quality of these contributions. It 
is manifestly unfair to give the same weight to a scholarly book as to a 
short article. Since the table reflects only averages and totals, this factor 
is to a considerable extent smoothed out for colleges as units. It should 
also be recognized that the contributions of some faculty members are not 
given adequate recognition in this table. For example, no account is tak- 
en of paintings by members of the art department, musical compositions 
by members of the music department, and unpublished speeches by other 
members of the faculty. 

Admitting the defects of this measure, it, nevertheless, forms an inter- 
esting index of the quality of teaching staffs. There is apparent a marked 
relationship between the average salary of faculty members and the per- 
centage who are making contributions to published literature. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation (Pearson) between these two factors is +.49+.09. 
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TABLE 83 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUBLISHED LITERATURE BY MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES OF 
THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES OVER A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD PRIOR TO THE 

YEAR OF THE SURVEY OF THE INSTITUTION 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


In the various colleges visited, a number of valuable procedures are 
being employed for the improvement of instruction. These procedures are 
summarized for discussion under the following headings: (1) measures 
used to increase student initiative and responsibility and to provide for 
individual differences; (2) suggestions from alumni and students; (3) ad- 
ministrative measures introduced to improve instruction; (4) efforts to 
measure more accurately the results of instruction; (5) uses made of in- 
telligence tests; (6) classification of students into ability groups; (7) diag- 
nosis, remedial instruction, and educational guidance of students, A 
statement of the most important procedures under each of these headings 
follow. 

MEASURES USED TO INCREASE STUDENT INITIATIVE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Table 84 presents in summary form the methods employed by the 

institutions included in this study to increase student initiative and re- 


TABLE 84 


MEASuRES USED AT THIRTY-FIVE INSTITUTIONS To INCREASE 
STUDENT INITIATIVE AND RESPONSIBILITY AND TO PROVIDE 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Number of 
Method Employed Institutions Employ- 
ing Method 
Honors program and independent work courses......... 22 
Requirement that students do general reading..,....... 17 
Special plans to motivate students’ work............... 16 
Preceptonalior tutorial instruction gs; wien meek ser 8 
Provisionor abe junior year abroad vagaries oes oe ee 2 
A comprehensive examination which is not related to an 
honors program or to an independent work course.... 1 


sponsibility and to provide for individual differences, and the number of 
institutions employing each method. 

Various forms of honors programs and independent study plans are 
found in the twenty-two institutions employing this method. Students 
are usually admitted to these courses upon the basis of a high scholastic 
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record, of high standing in intelligence and achievement tests, or upon 
the basis of both scholastic record and intelligence test scores. Attendance 
at class lectures and discussions is frequently optional with the student. 
The quality of the work done is usually judged by the character of written 
reports submitted by the student and by comprehensive examinations in 
the fields covered. In some institutions a fixed amount of credit is allowed 
for courses pursued on the honors plan, while in others credit is allowed 
upon a sliding scale according to the amount and quality of the work done. 

A number of colleges are providing courses in which students of initia- 
tive and ability may carry on independent study and research under the 
guidance of an instructor. These courses usually take the form of a gen- 
eral project which is agreed upon by the student and his instructor. In 
some colleges the credit values of the courses are fixed; in others they vary 
according to the amount and quality of work done. This type of individ- 
ual instruction is very similar to the work done in honors courses. In a 
second type of individual instruction some or all of the usual class work 
is abolished, and students in given courses hold individual conferences 
regularly with their respective instructors. 

The requirement that students do some general reading from a selected 
list of books and periodicals not directly related to course work is in some 
institutions a part of an honors program, while in others it is not related 
to honors work. In one college an entire week each semester is allowed 
for general reading. In the other institutions the time given to general 
reading is distributed throughout the year. In some colleges this require- 
ment applies to seniors, or juniors and seniors only; while at others it 
applies to students of all classes. A good example of what may be done 
along this line is found at Hamline University. Here senior college stu- 
dents before graduation are expected, in addition to the other usual re- 
quirements, to be conversant with at least ten books selected from a list 
prepared by members of the faculty. No formal discussions or examina- 
tions are held in connection with this reading; but, instead, faculty mem- 
bers act as advisers or conferees to small groups of students with whom 
they meet several times during the year for informal discussion. The plan 
is highly commended by those who are most intimately concerned with 
its administration. 

Special plans to motivate students’ work include a co-operative plan of 
work and study, the granting of scholarships and prizes, exemption from 
examinations for students receiving high grades, and freedom from the 
requirement of class attendance for the better students. 

The co-operative plan of work and study is well illustrated by the de- 
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velopments in the Departments of Engineering and Education at Evans- 
ville Coilege. This arrangement is an adaptation of the ‘Cincinnati 
Plan,’ under which students attend courses for a period of time and 
then engage in practical work for the same length of time. Essential 
factors in successfully operating the co-operative plan are: (1) teamwork 
among students, so that two students may alternate between course 
work and practical jobs; (2) an organization of class schedules which will 
enable students who are in residence only half time to pursue courses 
without a break in their continuity; (3) satisfactory permanent connec- 
tions with professional, business, and industrial organizations to provide 
employment for students; (4) ample personnel service at the college to 
supervise the student and co-ordinate effectively his college work and his 
practical employment. By carrying on this program on a twelve-month 
basis, students at Evansville College may complete their requirements 
for a degree in five years.* 

In all of the institutions which make provision for preceptorial or 
tutorial instruction, admission to work of this type is limited to a relative- 
ly small number of students. Likewise, in the institutions making provi- 
sion for the junior year abroad, only a few students benefit by the arrange- 
ment. Only one college provides for a comprehensive examination that 
is not related to an honors program or to an independent work course, 
and this institution requires all seniors to take this examination. 

At each of a number of colleges several of the methods listed in Table 
84 are employed in combination. Brief descriptions will be presented of 
the methods employed at seven of these institutions. 

At Albion College students are awarded honors for high records in 
scholarship, three classes of honors being conferred at graduation. Gen- 
eral honors are also announced at each commencement time for those 
seniors who have done superior work for the year just finished. Depart- 
ment honors are given to juniors whose grades meet certain standards and 
who do certain additional work in connection with one or more courses, 
and to seniors for additional work of not less than a three-hour course for 
one semester. Prizes and scholarships are presented also for high intellec- 
tual achievement. Two honor societies annually elect to membership such 
students as meet their standards of scholastic achievement. 

At Willamette University honors programs and independent work 
courses have been introduced in several fields. General reading courses 
have also been announced. There are a few courses of the preceptorial 


t The co-operative plan in engineering at Evansville College has been discontinued 
since the visit of the survey staff. 
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type, though their number is not large. An interesting course entitled 
“The Machine Age” is arranged for 1931-32 and thereafter at the senior- 
class level. It is planned that several members of the faculty and select 
seniors will participate in the course, which is of the orientation type. Its 
purpose is to interpret in some degree the present-day American life in its 
industrial, educational, social, and religious aspects. 

At Nebraska Wesleyan University honors courses for the motivation 
of students of superior ability have been developed. General reading 
courses are also offered. Outside examiners are brought in for the honors 
courses. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University honors courses are offered by the De- 
partments of English and History to students of special ability and initia- 
tive. Students who pursue these courses are relieved of some of the re- 
quirements of undergraduate courses, but they are held to higher-than- 
average standards in the quality and quantity of the work done. In 
English, honors work is laid down by semesters covering the junior and 
senior years. In history, the honors course is intended for students who 
desire to pursue a special interest in some limited phase of the subject. 

At Lawrence College two specific provisions are made to develop stu- 
dent initiative and responsibility. Certain departments provide tutorial 
instruction, a system under which the student works independently but. 
with the guidance of an instructor. Juniors having an average grade of 
85 or above, with the permission of the departments offering the privi- 
lege, may elect to study on a tutorial basis in the department selected for 
the major. Eighteen of the twenty-four hours required for the major must 
be in addition to tutorial work. The plan of tutorial instruction has elicit- 
ed favorable comment from both students and faculty members. At this 
institution students are further motivated to do a high quality of work by 
the prospect of scholarships and prizes for those who show superior abil- 
ity, and by the award of department and general honors in scholarship 
at commencement. 

At Dickinson College four measures designed to develop student initia- 
tive and responsibility are employed. First, honors courses and inde- 
pendent work courses are offered in a number of departments. Second, 
arrangements are made from time to time for some students to spend one 
year abroad in travel and study. Third, special attention is given to all 
students who rank high in their work. After the first semester of each 
year a formal dinner is given to ‘‘A”’ students; the dinner is attended by 
faculty members and their wives; and usually an outside speaker of prom- 
inence gives an address. Fourth, a number of advanced courses in cer- 
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tain departments are restricted in enrolment to students whose average 
for the preceding semester is at least 80 per cent. These classes have small 
enrolments, and the instructors give personal guidance through confer- 
ences, 

At Brothers College honors courses are available for junior and senior 
students who have shown outstanding ability for study in a particular 
field. The amount of work which may be taken in this way is limited to 
four hours each semester. At the end of each year the candidate must 
pass an examination upon the whole of his honors work for the year, and 
final honors are awarded upon the basis of comprehensive examinations 
given at the end of the senior year by the department concerned. Stu- 
dents are further motivated through honors in general scholarship. 
Seniors with high scholastic standing will be graduated cum laude, mag- 
na cum laude, or summa cum laude. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM ALUMNI AND STUDENTS 


Fourteen of the thirty-five institutions have attempted from time to 
time to improve methods of teaching by utilizing the judgments of alumni 
and students. These judgments are usually secured either by means of 
confidential conferences or through a questionnaire. Sometimes the data 
secured are of such a character that they may be presented to the faculty 
as a whole or to the instructors in a given department. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the data are of such a nature that they must be kept confidential 
and must be made the basis of personal conference between the adminis- 
trative officer and individual faculty members. Brief descriptions will be 
presented of the types of studies made at eight institutions. 

At Hamline University the alumni graduating during the years 1925- 
28, inclusive, were asked to report their reactions to various methods used 
by the instructors while they were students. The suggestions received 
were written up in an impersonal way and reported to the instructional 
and administrative staff. 

At Albion College a number of faculty members have asked their 
students to fill out a questionnaire in the form of a rating scale analyzing 
the teaching from the student point of view. The rating scales used were 
particularly well suited to elicit from students pertinent criticisms of the 
teaching techniques employed in the course. In this way the faculty mem- 
bers received useful suggestions upon the basis of which they modified 
their procedures. These rating scales were used only on the initiative of 
the individual instructor, and the results were not made available to 
anyone but the teacher concerned. 
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A study was also made at Albion College of the reactions of seniors to 
the teaching of different members of the faculty. Ratings were also made 
by the seniors on the ease of getting high marks in various subjects and 
on the values of the courses taken. After the data were collected, the fac- 
ulty members were provided with a summary of the findings, the reports 
of individual students being retained as confidential information. 

During recent years the president of Dickinson College has asked the 
members of each senior class to fill out a confidential questionnaire asking 
for suggestions relating to the improvement of instruction. Frankness in 
the statements of students is secured by promising that the question- 
naires will be destroyed after having been read by the president. The 
members of the faculty concerned are given a digest of the replies re- 
ceived. This plan is reported to be of distinct advantage in raising the 
quality of instruction. 

At Cornell College several members of the faculty are making regular 
use of student evaluations and criticisms for improvement of instruction 
and are using definite, objective devices for eliminating weaknesses in 
their courses. 

At Lawrence College student opinion of instruction was studied by an 
organization of senior women. Each faculty member was shown his own 
rating, and a composite for the institution was furnished the administra- 
tion. A somewhat similar method has been used by two luncheon groups 
—one composed of presidents of fraternities and the other of sorority 
presidents—which meet with the president of the college and other ad- 
ministrative officers. These meetings have served as a general clearing 
house for student opinion on instructional matters as well as other affairs 
of the college. 

At Morningside College the opinions of alumni and students are being 
utilized as a means of improving the quality of instruction. From time 
to time the president discusses with groups of alumni who are enrolled in 
graduate schools the type of instruction which Morningside College pro- 
vides. The information secured in this way is kept confidential by the 
president but is used by him for the purpose of improving the quality of 
instruction in the college. Each year the president also discusses con- 
fidentially with the members of the senior class the work being done at 
Morningside, and criticism is invited. Moreover, an attempt is made to 
cultivate a feeling on the part of students that any criticism which they 
may see fit to give will be welcomed. 

The president of Willamette University recently conducted an inquiry 
among the seniors regarding the teaching of the various faculty members. 
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The plan for the inquiry was worked out co-operatively by the administra- 
tion and faculty, with the understanding that each teacher was to be 
shown a summary of the tabulations on his own teaching. The inquiry 
blank, which was confidential, afforded an opportunity for diagnostic 
analysis of the defects of teaching techniques. 

From time to time the president of Simpson College has sought the 
opinion of students concerning the effectiveness of the instruction which 
they receive. Each year he holds confidential conferences with outstand- 
ing members of the senior class. These seniors are asked to give their 
judgments concerning the quality of instruction and to make any sugges- 
tions for its improvement which they may care to make. Occasionally the 
president seeks similar information from recent graduates. Upon the basis 
of information secured through these conferences with students and alum- 
ni, the president discusses with members of the faculty the methods of 
teaching employed. In these discussions an attempt is made to point out 
some possible weaknesses of methods used as revealed by the criticisms 
made by students and recent alumni. 

The most uniformly satisfactory method of utilizing student opinion 
concerning the effectiveness of instruction appears to be the plan by which 
individual faculty members ask the members of their classes to give them 
a confidential rating upon a number of points related to the quality of 
their teaching. The Purdue Rating Scale has been used at a number of 
colleges as a means of obtaining student judgments. In most instances 
teachers who have employed rating scales such as the Purdue Scale state 
that the results have been helpful to them in pointing out means whereby 
they might improve their teaching. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES INTRODUCED TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 


Table 85 presents a summary of the administrative measures which a 
number of institutions are employing in an effort to improve instruction. 

The methods employed most frequently by the administrations of the 
several colleges to encourage faculty members in service to improve their 
training are sabbatical leave on full salary or part salary, leave of ab- 
sence for further study, and promises of promotion following a period of 
study. An increasing number of colleges are requiring either teaching ex- 
perience or professional training in education, or both, for all new ap- 
pointees. The presidents of a number of the institutions included in this 
study have encouraged the discussion of instructional problems by occa- 
sionally bringing in speakers from the faculties of one or another of the 
larger universities which provide training for college teachers. At other 
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institutions the faculties meet at regular intervals for such discussions. 
Frequently faculty meetings are held for the purpose of receiving reports 
by committees that have made studies of special problems, and for the 
discussion of such reports. It is interesting to note that twelve of the 
thirty-five institutions provide for the supervision of instruction. In most 
instances such supervision takes the form of class visitation by presidents, 
deans, or department heads. 

At Albion College regular monthly faculty meetings are held for the 
discussion of problems relating to classroom teaching. The programs that 
are planned by the committee on improvement of instruction consist of 


TABLE 85 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES INTRODUCED To 
IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 


Number of 
Method Employed Institutions Employ- 
ing Method 
Encouraging faculty members to improve their training.. 29 
Requirement of teaching experience for new appointees to 
PS FACILE LI HN ec ee Mra aba Cita Moe yA Vid oT 25 
Discussion of instructional problems in lectures, forums, 
anCiaACiivy Committees Aika ur iam elma money IL ta Ps 
Requirement of professional training in education for new 
ADDOMECCSILO LNG LACUILY Ai hagaesle yu Uta Moeey Vale sasha hells 12 
Appointment of faculty committee to study instructional 
TALODLETIS Bayi uae chee aii Tan eee AERA cnt CTE, A, 12 
DUper vision OL INStrUCLION «Ven hee tes et weui einen. 12 
CENEFHTIEEROCS OEE Waite uate ene ate Glee me bean NU 6 
Naormethod employed iy uaicn Mat ona emcee a thine tice Lae 2 


papers and reports which are assigned to various faculty members, with 
discussions by other faculty members. 

The administration of Dickinson College makes teaching experience 
a definite requirement in employing faculty members, In addition, all 
faculty members are encouraged to improve their training by carrying on 
graduate work. Arrangements are also made, from time to time, to have 
instructional problems presented to the faculty; and forums are held in 
which such problems are discussed. Heads of departments are made re- 
sponsible for supervising the instruction given by newly appointed mem- 
bers of the faculty in their respective departments. 

At DePauw University there is a definite requirement of one year of 
graduate work and one year of teaching experience for all candidates for 
instructorships. Further training and longer periods of experience are de- 
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manded for positions of higher rank. Instructional problems are studied 
and discussed in forums, faculty committees, and administrative staff 
meetings. 

The administration of Cornell College makes teaching experience a 
definite requirement in employing a new faculty member. It also requires 
that new appointees shall have had some courses of training in education 
as a part of their preparation. All faculty members are encouraged to 
improve their training by carrying on graduate work. Instructional prob- 
lems are discussed in forums and in lectures, and a faculty committee has 
been appointed to suggest methods for the improvement of instruction. 
One method of improving instruction is peculiar to this institution. It 
has been designated by the president as ‘‘pre-college-year” faculty con- 
ference. Immediately preceding the opening of the college each fall, a 
two-day conference of all faculty members is held at a summer camp near 
the institution. Various members of the faculty prepare papers on topics 
such as: “What kind of student does Cornell have at present?” ‘What 
results do we expect to achieve in our students?” “‘What constitutes good 
teaching?” “‘How can a teacher improve his teaching?’”’ Following the 
presentation of each paper a discussion is held, led by some other member 
of the faculty. 

At Hamline University specific attempts have been made to improve 
the quality of instruction by the following means: (1) Teaching experi- 
ence is a requirement in the employment of new faculty members. The 
present administration is seeking to secure the services of those who have 
had two or three years, and in some cases five years, of experience in their 
chosen fields. (2) Instructors are encouraged constantly to continue their 
studies. (3) Every faculty member of professorial rank has at least one 
opportunity to attend, during the year, a state or national professional 
meeting with expenses paid. Some of the faculty members attend several 
such meetings during a single year. (4) A committee on instruction is 
maintained for the purpose of investigating problems. There are occa- 
sional reports from this committee on new methods and problems, Facul- 
ty meetings are often held for the consideration of reports and for such 
discussions as may arise. (5) The teaching of faculty members of the 
lower ranks is supervised through the co-operation of the older members 
of the staff. (6) Continuous study of instructional problems is being 
carried on by a committee which has charge of the survey courses. All of 
these measures indicate a progressive and aggressive effort on the part of 
the administration in co-operation with the faculty to improve the quality 
of instruction. 
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At Oklahoma City University the administrative officers report that 
various measures are employed for the improvement of instruction. The 
following are among the more important of those listed: (1) Definite re- 
quirements are made regarding the training and teaching experience of 
new faculty members. To be eligible for appointment to the faculty of 
Oklahoma City University the applicant is expected to have an advanced 
degree and one or more years of successful teaching experience. (2) Al- 
though courses in education are not set up as a definite prerequisite for 
appointment to the faculty, they are considered desirable. (3) Faculty 
members are encouraged to improve their training. (4) There is some dis- 
cussion of instructional problems in faculty groups. (5) A faculty com- 
mittee devotes time to a study of the improvement of instruction. (6) 
There is some supervision of instruction. 

At Willamette University a faculty forum is held monthly for consider- 
ation of professional topics. The meetings are reported to be of consider- 
able value. A program of instructional supervision is in charge of the 
dean, who is also professor of education. Classes are visited as a part of 
this work, and each visit is followed by a friendly and constructive con- 
ference regarding the points observed in the teaching. The dean’s office 
obtains a number of reports regarding the work of each class. For ex- 
ample, each instructor is asked to list the objectives of his course, the 
textbook used, the outline followed, etc. At the end of the semester each 
instructor is asked to furnish copies of the examination questions used in 
his courses, with comments as to the relation between the questions and 
the stated objectives of the course. Other reports cover such matters as 
the specific plans followed by each instructor for the improvement of his 
own teaching. The program in this regard at Willamette is unusually 
thorough. 

In Union College specific attempts have been made to maintain and 
improve the quality of instruction by the following means: (1) A require- 
ment of teaching experience is enforced in the employment of new faculty 
members. (2) Newly employed faculty members are required to have had 
some training in courses in education. (3) Instructional problems are dis- 
cussed in faculty meetings. (4) Classes are visited by the president of the 
institution with a view to giving some supervision and direction of in- 
struction. 

Various administrative measures are employed at Simpson College for 
the improvement of instruction. The most important of these are as 
follows: (1) Teachers are encouraged to continue their training by attend- 
ance at summer school or by occasional leaves of absence. (2) Instructors 
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are advised to include courses in education in their program of graduate 
studies. (3) Heads of departments are urged to visit classes of new in- 
structors in their respective departments with a view to supervising their 
work and to giving specific directions for the improvement of their instruc- 
tion. 

At Nebraska Wesleyan University lecturers are brought in from time 
to time to discuss, before the faculty group, some of the problems relating 
to the improvement of instruction. An analysis of these efforts to improve 
instruction has recently been issued by the University in mimeographed 
form. A standing committee of the faculty arranges programs for monthly 
meetings of a professional character, at which instructional problems are 
discussed by faculty members and by visiting professors from other insti- 
tutions. Faculty members are given encouragement to improve their 
training. Several of the teachers in Nebraska Wesleyan University are 
keeping in touch with advanced courses in their fields at the University of 
Nebraska. 


EFFORTS TO MEASURE MORE ACCURATELY THE RESULTS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Of the thirty-five institutions included in this study, twenty-five re- 
port that efforts are being made to improve the methods employed in 
measuring educational achievement. The general feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the marking system currently used in colleges is fully justified, and 
numerous experiments and studies are being carried on among the col- 
leges to find a more reliable measure of achievement. The general trend of 
these experiments and studies has been in two directions: First, efforts 
are being made to have grades given by instructors distributed on a per- 
centile basis conforming to the curve of normal frequency. To this end, 
reports of the distributions of grades given by all members of a faculty 
and by each individual instructor are being made each semester in a 
number of colleges. Second, objective tests are being employed as a more 
accurate measurement of achievement. 

The method employed at Dickinson College to bring about greater 
uniformity in grades awarded among the members of the faculty is illus- 
trative of the methods employed at a number of institutions. Each semes- 
ter an analysis is made of all the grades given by each teacher. The aver- 
age of the grades given by an instructor in a given section is compared 
with the average of the grades given by all instructors to students who are 
in the section. The difference between the two averages shows the instruc- 
tor how much above or below his fellow-instructors he is marking students 
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in each subject. This plan is reported to have resulted in a marked im- 
provement in the attitude of instructors toward grading and has material- 
ly reduced the divergence in the grades given by various members of the 
faculty. 

Seven of the institutions report that objective achievement tests are 
used to some extent in all or nearly all of the departments. In twenty-one 
institutions some use of such tests is made in a number of departments. 
One college reports use in two departments only, and one reports use in 
only one department. Five of the institutions failed to provide informa- 
tion with reference to the use of such tests. At thirteen colleges these 
tests were initiated by individual instructors; at five colleges the adminis- 
tration suggested their introduction; at twelve colleges the introduction 
of these tests was at the suggestion of the administration in some depart- 
ments and on the initiative of individual instructors in other departments. 
The use of objective tests to supplement the essay and discussion type of 
test seems most promising at present, but it is still comparatively unde- 
veloped. Frequently, faculty members need to be guided in their use of 
the new-type examinations, so that they may be certain of covering basic 
understandings as well as testing factual knowledge. In the present stage 
of the development of objective tests, few authorities would advocate 
restricting all examinations and tests to those which are objective in 
character. 

A few colleges are also introducing the comprehensive examination 
which is given a student at the time of his completion of a whole field of 
study. This type of examination is valuable in that it tends to divert the 
emphasis from the passing of specific courses to the mastery of a subject 
or field. 

USES MADE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Thirty-four of the thirty-five institutions included in this study report 
that intelligence tests are given to some or to all students. Such tests are 
given to all students at six institutions, to freshmen only at twenty-three 
institutions, and to special departmental groups, such as education or 
psychology, at six institutions. Table 86 presents data showing the uses 
made of the results of intelligence tests at twenty-five institutions which 
reported one or more uses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS INTO ABILITY GROUPS 
Twenty-six of the thirty-five institutions report that students in some 
classes have been classified into ability groups for instructional purposes. 
Classification of students into class sections on the basis of ability is 
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utilized most frequently in English classes. Twenty-one of the twenty-six 
institutions classify freshman English students into sections on the basis 
of ability. Classification on an ability basis is made in the sciences at 
five institutions, in foreign languages at four institutions, in mathematics 
at three institutions, and in the social sciences at one institution. 


TABLE 86 


UsES MADE OF THE RESULTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS AT TWENTY-FIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Use Made of Test Results Palate 

In determining the amount of academic work students 

MAY CATT St rite Rae ea Ramee ot cg ie Tee on a 16 
In determining probation for low scholarship............ 16 
In determining dismissal for low scholarship............ 15 
In advising students in the selection of their academic work 14 
In dealing with disciplinary (deportment) cases......... 13 
In sectioning students according to capacity............ i 
In making recommendations for scholarships............ 14 
For purposes of vocational guidance. oy). esis 2, 12 
In guiding students into positions of leadership.......... 12 
In determining the amount of work for self-support...... ie) 
Asa partial basis for admission (uj. 2 ae es Mae os 8 
In recommending for positions or for entrance to senior 

rola) ACSYet aie Ste Re RERUNS WORN VBR ENN ogi A fe IUCR ag At 6 
In encouraging bright students to undertake senior college 

NOOR TRAN vinta it Ul uh cuca 2 a ni cla i Laan a eT ELA 5 
Por purnosesjot Student-training 4. ox; eee memento a 2 
In employing students for clerical help................. I 
In granting permission to participate in extra-curriculum 

CTU VALIOS OY se aici cela ar a aie take as Rater amet rae eM Se Saeco I 
Fornpurposes: on studentimotivation, 2), meme man ale I 


As a basis of classification into ability groups, twelve institutions use 
scores on standardized aptitude or placement tests; five use the results of 
non-standardized tests, examinations, and themes; two use marks re- 
ceived in course work; three use a combination of marks and intelligence 
test scores; one uses intelligence test scores alone; and one a combination 
of intelligence test scores, scores on non-standardized subject-matter 
tests, and marks received in course work. Two of the twenty-six institu- 
tions fail to report the basis of the classification of students into ability 
groups. Fifteen of the twenty-six institutions report favorably with refer- 
ence to the value of classifying students into sections on the basis of abil- 
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ity; nine report a division of opinion among faculty members with refer- 
ence to the value of such classification; and two report that little has been 
_ obtained from such grouping of students. 


DIAGNOSIS, REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION, AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE OF STUDENTS 

Diagnostic and remedial procedures as a means of understanding and 
correcting the educational and social maladjustments of students are 
still unrefined in some institutions of higher learning and are entirely un- 
known in others. In answer to the question, “Is the institution making 
any special effort to diagnose the difficulties of failing or potentially fail- 
ing students, and to provide remedial instruction?” twenty-four institu- 
tions answer ‘‘Yes,” four answer ‘‘No,” and seven fail to provide an an- 
swer. 

At Albion College each student in his freshman year is placed under the 
guidance of a professor, who holds frequent interviews with him and care- 
fully registers the results of these interviews for future use. These notes 
are kept on file in the office of the dean. Reports of unsatisfactory work 
are acted upon by the dean and the scholarship committee, who secure 
their information from a variety of sources. Students who have difficulties 
in particular subjects are given tutorial assistance several hours each 
week by senior students specializing in that particular subject. 

At Cornell College a careful study has been made of the causes of fail- 
ure among students based upon: (z) living conditions; (2) group member- 
ship; (3) extra-curriculum activities; (4) self-support while in college; 
(5) intelligence ratings. The results of this study are used in advising stu- 
dents who are low in their standings. 

An interesting schedule for “student diagnosis” is used at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University. Five grades of quality are described with respect to 
each of the following traits: attitude, initiative, study technique, scholar- 
ship, and individual improvement. The exact qualities under each of the 
five grades for each trait are rather carefully outlined. Special efforts are 
made to diagnose the difficulties of failing and potentially failing students. 
Every six weeks all teachers report the names of students who are making 
the lowest passing grade or are failing. These are referred to the dean of 
men, who diagnoses their cases by personal interview. Students are then 
referred to their respective academic deans for further interview. The 
“problem students” are studied with particular reference to application, 
reading ability, organizing ability, intelligence, and the relationship of 
high-school to college training. Supervised study periods have also been 
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introduced. Remedial work in reading is carried on by the teacher-train- 
ing division of the institution. 

There are vast fields to be explored in attempts to determine why stu- 
dents fail, to what extent they are handicapped by deficiencies in knowl- 
edge of fundamental subjects, or what personality difficulties may interfere 
with their scholastic progress. Diagnosis of this type is a phase of person- 
nel service which demands a sympathetic interest in student problems 
and a carefully controlled laboratory technique. The method most com- 
monly relied upon has been the personal interview, although more objec- 
tive and impersonal procedures are being employed experimentally and 
give promise of having considerable value. Reading tests are being used 
to determine the rate and comprehension of reading; general intelligence 
tests and special interest tests are being employed in certain cases; study 
habits are being observed; peculiarities of thinking are being analyzed; 
and personal prejudices and complexes are being investigated. Such diag- 
noses demand special training and experience. They should be made 
through an educational clinic comparable to the medical clinic. The 
analogy may be carried even farther by saying that diagnosis must pre- 
cede treatment, and the nature of the prescription will be determined by 
the findings of the diagnosis. There are important possibilities in this 
field which are not generally being utilized by institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


INSTITUTIONS MAINTAINING SUMMER SESSIONS 


Twenty-seven of the thirty-five colleges included in this study maintain 
summer sessions. In the great majority of those maintaining a summer 
session, the work is given in a single term corresponding in length to either 
one-sixth or one-fourth of a regular academic (nine-month) year. In seven 
of the colleges the work during the summer is given in two terms, equiva- 
lent to one-third of a regular academic year. 

The maintenance of a summer session is much less common among the 
colleges of this group which do hold accreditation with the Association of 
American Universities than it is with the colleges which do not have this 
type of recognition. Of the eight colleges which do not maintain a summer 
session, seven are on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. The group maintaining summer sessions includes only ten col- 
leges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities, but 
seventeen of the eighteen colleges not holding accreditation from this as- 
sociation give summer work. 


REASONS FOR MAINTAINING SUMMER SESSIONS 


Each of the colleges was asked to indicate the reason or reasons for 
maintaining the summer session. All but two of the group of twenty-seven 
indicate as one of the reasons the desire to serve a large group of students 
who demand summer-session work. One-third of the colleges indicate as 
a reason the desire to put the work of the institution on an all-year-round 
basis. One-third indicate that the summer session is maintained because 
of the pressure brought by a considerable number of faculty members for 
summer-session employment. Fifteen colleges indicate that they operate 
a summer session in order to meet the competition of other schools, by 
which students might be drawn away. Only one college indicates that the 
summer session is maintained in the hope of producing a financial profit. 

In criticism of these reasons for maintaining summer sessions, it may 
be pointed out that two of those given—namely, the desire to put the work 
of the institution on an all-year-round basis, and the effort to meet the 
needs of a large group of students—are thoroughly legitimate. Interest- 
ingly enough, however, some of the colleges which indicate the second of 
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these reasons have very small enrolments in their summer sessions, so that 
the student group to be served is not numerically as important as the au- 
thorities of the college apparently believe. 

It is probable that a penetrating analysis would have led more than 
one-third of the colleges to indicate that the summer session is maintained 
for the purpose of adding to the salaries of faculty members. The colleges 
which do not operate a summer session tend to be those with the higher 
average faculty salaries, only one of the group of eight which do not have 
a summer session being below the median of the entire group of thirty-five 
with respect to average faculty salaries. If the colleges are divided into 
two groups on the basis of maintaining or not maintaining a summer ses- 
sion, the median of the average regular-year faculty salaries for those not 
having a summer session is $420 above the corresponding median for 
those which have a summer session. It therefore seems fair to conclude 
that in a relatively large number of cases the summer session is main- 
tained partly to help faculty members eke out an unsatisfactory annual 
salary. 

ADMINISTRATION OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


The administration of the summer session is typically not in the hands 
of the president of the college, there being only two colleges, both of them 
relatively small, in which the president himself carries this responsibility. 
The reason for the delegation of the management of the summer session is 
a historical one. The summer session originated in a semi-official manner. 
Groups of faculty members associated themselves for the purpose of giving 
instruction during the summer, and the only official recognition given by 
the institution was the permission to use the plant facilities and the ac- 
ceptance of the credits earned toward the degrees of the institution. This 
semi-official body of teachers usually appointed one of their own group to 
look after the advertising, the collection of fees, the recording of credits, 
the registration of students, and other administrative matters pertaining 
to the session. Later the summer session was taken over officially by the 
college and recognized as an integral part of the work of the institution, 
but there was a desire not to add the administration of this unit as an ex- 
tra burden on the shoulders of the president. Consequently, the previous 
custom of assigning this responsibility to a director of the summer session 
was continued. Thus, it is typical in American colleges to find the admin- 
istration of the summer session not directly in charge of the president of 
the institution, but delegated to some other person who is known as the 
“director of the summer session.” 

In the group of twenty-seven colleges included in this study, the sum- 
mer-session director is the dean of the college in twelve cases, and in nine 
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cases is the head of the department of education. Three of the deans, how- 
- ever, are also heads of their respective education departments. (They are 
not included among the nine heads of departments of education mentioned 
above.) A conclusion may therefore be drawn to the effect that the direc- 
tion of the summer session is assigned with equal frequency either to the 
dean or to the professor of education. There are only three cases in this 
group in which some member of the faculty, other than the dean or the 
professor of education, serves as summer-session director. In addition to 
these three cases, the vice-president directs the summer session in one col- 
lege, and, as previously noted, in two colleges the president himself holds 
this responsibility. 

The designation of the professor of education as the director of the 
summer session also has a historical explanation. The stimulus for the 
giving of summer work arose principally with groups of public-school 
teachers who found this time of the year their only opportunity for further 
training. Since the program of the summer session was designed primarily 
to serve this group of students, it was only natural that the professor of 
education should be asked to assist in such matters as the determination 
of the courses to be offered, the dates which would be most convenient for 
the prospective student group, the probable number of registrants that 
could be expected, etc. If the professor of education had administrative 
ability, he was very likely to be named as the director of the summer ses- 
sion. The naming of the dean of the college as summer-session director 
represents a step away from the quasi-official character of the session to- 
ward its recognition as an integral part of the year’s work, with a conse- 
quent need for a close integration of its administration with that of the 
regular year. 

The director of the summer session in this group of colleges is usually 
given a small extra compensation for this work. In a few of the colleges 
the person directing the summer session is on a straight twelve-month 
salary, and the direction of the session is included as a part of his regular 
duties. The amounts paid as extra compensation for directing the summer 
sessions of these colleges range from $50 to $500, Six of the directors re- 
ceive $300 or more, and seven receive $100 or less. In two cases the 
amount paid is not a flat sum, but is based on a percentage of the regular 
annual salary of the director. 

ENROLMENTS, TEACHING LOADS, AND SIZE OF 
CLASSES IN SUMMER SESSIONS 

Table 87 presents statistical data for the summer sessions of twenty- 
seven colleges, showing the number of students enrolled, the teaching 
loads of the faculty members, and the size of classes. 
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It will be noted that a majority of these colleges have only a small num- 
ber of students enrolled in their summer sessions, the median enrolment 
being only slightly in excess of one hundred students. In general, the col- 


TABLE 87 


TOTAL STUDENT ENROLMENTS, TEACHING LoaADs oF FACULTY MEMBERS, AND 
SIZE OF CLASSES IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF TWENTY-SEVEN COLLEGES 


ae 

Number of|Number of] 0! 12Sttuc- Percentage 
Wear or Students | Students sa aeons Median | of Classes 

Name of College at Enrolled in per nae Size of |with Fewer 


Summer | Faculty Classes | than Five 


Session | Member pure Students 
per Week 
iio Northern yin mauve: 1930 430 TSA, 46.4 10.2 34.1 
Central Wesleyan........ 1929 304 13.2 21.7 6.6 27.2 
RHACHIC 2.0.0 einen 1930 263 aN Tories ke 14.5 {6.1 
Evansville, 24s Vyas 1920 230 14.1 52.9 14.2 12.8 
aVormingside i. th Avan) ae 1929 223 18 41.6 8.5 40.9 
West Virginia Wesleyan..| 1930 Ort 1342 hs 122 8.7 
Southwestern ci neeee, 1930 1g9f | 16.6 one TsO 47.2 
Nebraska Wesleyan...... 1930 TOS| |) 1673 hes Ean7 8.9 
*Simpson.|2 alae eae ot 1929 IQI ray 53.8 fr 24.4 
UDIOn Nt 5 lad vn tenet he 1929 186 20.17 88.9 BANO ya teeeae 
Puget: Sound) inarmee soe 1930 174 G37 44.4 ale 42.6 
Oklahoma: Cityiieasa ok 1929 163T 8.3 80.0 TRA en tater 
*Mount, Union?) aise: 1930 116 Ou 75.0 3 ASr2 
Kansas Wesleyan........ 1930 rEs LON ECO ZO NS Al Sees 
Towa Wesleyani (5 coc. 1929 115 8.8 38.4 10.5 ZENO 
*DePauwiyerah mca etinas 1930 IOI 7.8 61.5 8.1 40.6 
*Chattancoga win may nae: 1929 96 S57 Oo: © t t 
McKendree ar eien ese: 1930 93 TG eT OS TS 8.9 8303 
Baldwin-Wallace........ 1930 84 T2.0 vee’ 8.5 30.0 
* Allegheny Meas oie ta 1920 787 5.6 21.4 10.2 23.4 
Ozark Wesleyan...:..... 1929 731 Agen Wb keene) TO tsi ws eee 
*Bakeric ceva sapere n: 1930 6o0T CRO I\A iia Pe POs 5.0 50.0 
*Comell apse ae ton 1929 OT tera 81.8 9.8 Ou 
Intermountain. seo. 1930 55 9.2 66.7 4.0 87.2 
*WVillamette umn r 1930 47 ee 22.2 6.5 ATat 
Gooding yaaa. ee ies 1930 17 4.3 100.0 4.0 90.9 
Dakota Wesleyan........ 1929 t at vem, 6.8 43.5 
Median, all colleges...}........ 116 10.8 53.8 9.4 28.6 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
legesifi ulG Iie Nam Cree nna te Nh 99 OrZ Phy ie 8.5 40.6 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
Colleges MMe semen ae oi. 169 1.8 Sad 10.2 2772 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
t Average enrolment of two terms. 
t Data not available. 
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leges which are not on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities tend to have larger enrolments than those which hold satis- 
factory accreditation. If the colleges which do not maintain a summer 
session are included in the distribution (the enrolments being counted as 
zero), the median enrolment for the colleges on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities becomes 47, as contrasted with 139 
for the colleges not holding this type of accreditation. This situation is in 
sharp contrast with the data for enrolments for the regular year. It has 
previously been shown (see Table 7) that the colleges of this group holding 
accreditation from the Association of American Universities tend to be 
those with the larger student bodies during the regular year. In the sum- 
mer session it seems that this condition is exactly reversed. 

It will be noted from Table 87 that the ratios of students to faculty are 
relatively low, and the teaching loads in terms of hours taught per week 
tend to be high. A ratio of students to faculty as low as the median shown 
in this table represents a very uneconomical instructional organization. 
The standards of the regional accrediting agencies suggest that ‘‘teaching 
schedules . . . . exceeding sixteen recitation hours or their equivalent per 
week, per instructor, will be interpreted as endangering educational effi- 
ciency’’; but it is typical in these summer sessions to find at least half of 
the faculty members teaching more than this number of hours. On this 
point the colleges with lower accreditation status are greater offenders 
than those on the approved list of the Association of American Universi- 
ties. 

As would be expected from the low ratios of students to faculty mem- 
bers, the average size of classes tends to be very small, far below that 
which would be demanded by an economical organization during the 
regular year. The percentage of small classes is also very high. 

The data of this table lead to the conclusion that in the majority of 
these colleges the maintenance of a summer session results in a very uneco- 
nomical organization. Enrolments of students are small, resulting in an 
inordinate number of small classes and in a low ratio of students to faculty 
members. In order to overcome the handicap of the small enrolment, the 
instructors are called upon to teach very heavy schedules. These condi- 
tions lead to a grave question as to the academic equivalence of the sum- 
mer-session work with that of the regular year. 


FACULTY SALARIES IN SUMMER SESSIONS 


Various policies are followed in these summer sessions with respect to 
the payment of faculty salaries. In eight of the colleges the amount of 
remuneration is contingent entirely upon the amount of fees collected. In 
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four other institutions a portion of the compensation is distributed on this 
basis, the remainder being determined on some other basis. Thus, in a 
total of twelve of the twenty-seven colleges the amount of compensation 
received by teachers is related directly to the amount of fees collected from 
students. Seven of the colleges pay their summer-session teachers a flat 
rate which is the same for all, regardless of the rank held or the salary re- 
ceived during the academic year. Five colleges pay a fixed amount ac- 
cording to the rank held, and three pay a fixed percentage of the regular 
yearly salary. 

It is surprising to find in so many of the colleges the policy of relating 
faculty salaries to the amount of fees collected. This is a direct inheritance 
from the early informal organization of the summer session, before it was 
recognized as a regular and creditable part of the year’s work. None of 
these colleges would, for a moment, think of making the regular-year sala- 
ries of their faculty members dependent upon the amount of fees collected; 
and there is no reason to suppose that this policy is any more satisfactory 
during the summer session than during the regular year. The temptation 
to lower entrance standards and to “‘soften” the work in the interests of 
obtaining a larger enrolment can best be obviated by making the payment 
for summer-session teaching entirely unrelated to the number of students 
or the amount of fees collected. 

Perhaps the best method of setting summer-session salaries is the pay- 
ment of a fixed percentage of the salary received in the regular year. To 
pay all teachers a flat sum, regardless of rank or annual salary, is apt to 
result in a relatively inferior summer-session faculty, since the lower-sal- 
aried members will be glad to stay while the more capable will tend to ac- 
cept summer-session positions at other institutions having a more satis- 
factory salary policy. To a less extent, the fixing of salaries at a flat rate 
on the basis of rank held is unsatisfactory, and operates in much the same 
manner as the policy of a flat rate for all regardless of rank or salary. These 
policies are not usually followed during the regular year, and it is difficult 
to see how the flat-rate plan can be more acceptable during the summer 
than during the other nine months. The fixing of summer-session salaries 
at a given percentage of the regular-year salary overcomes these diffi- 
culties. 

FINANCING THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The policies followed with respect to the financing of the summer ses- 
sion vary among this group of colleges. There are only three which ex- 
pect that a subsidy will be needed from some source other than student 
fees in order to pay faculty salaries. Five of the colleges expect that stu- 
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dent fee collections will cover all faculty salary payments but will leave 
nothing for the other expenses of the summer session. Four colleges ex- 
pect that student fee collections not only will cover all faculty salary pay- 
ments but will also cover a portion of the other expenses incident to the 
session. Twelve colleges expect student fees to cover all expenses of the 
summer session, including administration, salaries, plant operation, and 
all similar costs. Three of the colleges expect student fees not only to 
cover all costs but actually to leave a surplus which can be used during the 
regular year. 

The actual financial outcomes of the most recent summer sessions are, 
in general, somewhat less favorable than the policies listed above would 
indicate. Six of the twenty-seven colleges failed to collect enough in stu- 
dent fees to pay the salaries of the faculty; four received enough from fees 
to pay salaries but nothing more; four others received enough to pay sal- 
aries and a portion of the other expenses; ten received enough to pay all 
directly chargeable expenses; and three produced a surplus above all ex- 
penses. 

If the maintenance of a summer session is justified from an educational 
standpoint, there is no fundamental reason why student fees should be 
expected to bear the entire cost of this session any more than that of the 
regular year. In other words, if the summer session serves a legitimate 
educational purpose, it would seem to be thoroughly justifiable to sub- 
sidize it from such funds as endowment income, church gifts, etc., in ex- 
actly the same way as the work of the regular year is supported. Thus, by 
implication, the fact that so many of these summer sessions are managed 
on a self-supporting financial policy tends to raise the question of their 
true educational service. The further fact that such a large percentage of 
these summer sessions are self-supporting only because of excessive teach- 
ing loads carried. by faculty members and because of unsatisfactory ar- 
rangements for the fixing of salaries also tends to raise a real question re- 
garding the educational service of these sessions. 


PROBABLE DISCONTINUANCE OF MANY SUMMER SESSIONS 


A few of the colleges are giving serious consideration to the wisdom of 
discontinuing their summer sessions; and in one or two cases since the 
visit of the survey staff, the decision has been reached to discontinue the 
summer work. The maintenance of a session for small student groups is 
uneconomical. Question may be raised regarding the standards main- 
tained in these summer sessions, judging by the teaching loads carried by 
faculty members, the policies followed in the financing of the summer ses- 
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sion, and the methods used in fixing faculty salaries. Students have 
abundant opportunity to take summer work at the larger universities 
where this session is considered as a part of the regular academic year. 
Under such circumstances the continuation of the summer sessions in 
most of these colleges is of questionable wisdom. It is interesting to note 
that, in general, the strongest colleges of the group being studied do not 
maintain a summer session, The great majority of the summer students 
attending the colleges of the group studied are enrolled in those of rela- 
tively inferior accreditation status. 

It must be recognized that there are certain valid arguments for the 
maintenance of the summer sessions of these colleges. In some cases they 
are justified as recruiting devices; students who enrol first during the sum- 
mer occassionally come back to take their degrees from the college. There 
is also the consideration that if no summer session is maintained, the plant 
will be standing idle and the percentage of annual utilization lowered. 
Perhaps the most potent argument of all is the need felt by faculty mem- 
bers for supplementing their annual salaries. 

On the other hand, some of the administrators of these colleges have 
pointed out that the maintenance of a summer session is in reality a 
process of undercutting the work of the regular year. If students are en- 
couraged to attend summer sessions, their time in college is shortened, and, 
from a financial viewpoint, the college suffers a loss of income from fees. 
Perhaps more important is the effect on faculty members who teach in the 
summer session and are thereby deprived (or deprive themselves) of the 
opportunity for travel and study which would increase their effective- 
ness during the regular year. The valuable time of faculty members is 
frittered away on relatively small groups of students in most of these 
summer sessions. 

The final answer to the question of the continuance of the summer ses- 
sion seems to lie in the number of students enrolled. Colleges which have 
a reasonably large student body during the summer are undoubtedly 
justified in continuing this work; those with only a small enrolment are 
clearly not rendering an important educational service by the mainte- 
nance of a summer session. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR EXTENSION WORK 


Seventeen of the thirty-five colleges included in this study engage in 
some form of teaching by extension. There are two principal types of ex- 
tension work—class teaching and correspondence study—the former being 
much the commoner in this group of colleges. The extension-class teach- 
ing may be divided into two kinds, one arranged primarily for service to 
the local community, the other reaching out into communities at some dis- 
tance from the seat of the college. 

Only seven of the seventeen colleges offering work by extension have a 
formally organized division for the administration of this work. In the 
other colleges the arrangements for the giving of extension courses are in 
the hands of the dean or the president, and the arrangements are typically 
rather informal. In the seven colleges having a regularly organized ex- 
tension division there is no common pattern of organization. There is a 
director of extension in four colleges (in one case this is the dean); in one 
college the department of education manages the extension work; in an- 
other there is a faculty committee which controls the work; and in another 
the regular administrative officers constitute the controlling staff for the 
extension division work. 


TYPES OF EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 


Seven of the colleges included in this study give fairly heavy programs 
of extension-class teaching in their respective local communities. From 
the standpoint of number of classes and student enrolments, the program 
at the College of Puget Sound is the most important of any in the group. 
At this institution the extension work is given in evening classes, the pro- 
gram being considered an integral part of the work of the college. Work 
along very similar lines has been developed at Oklahoma City University, 
the evening classes being organized as a regular part of the class schedule 
and carried as a part of the regular load of instructors. Evansville College 
also has a rather extensive development of extension-class teaching. This 
institution not only gives a considerable number of classes in the city of 
Evansville but also offers classes in several other centers in its region. 
Morningside College gives several classes by extension, most of them being 
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offered in the down-town section of Sioux City. The University of Chat- 
tanooga is developing an evening school somewhat similar to that at the 
College of Puget Sound. 

It will be noted that all five of the colleges which have been mentioned 
are located in fairly large-sized cities and have developed the extension 
work in an effort to meet the needs of their local communities. Other col- 
leges which give a considerable amount of extension work in their local 
cities are West Virginia Wesleyan College and Southwestern College. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Intermountain Union College, and Dickinson 
College offer a small amount of extension-class teaching, usually not more 
than one or two classes a year. 

The programs of extension-class teaching outside the local community 
are relatively limited. Only two institutions—Evansville College and Un- 
ion College—offer as many as six classes annually at centers away from 
the seat of the college. McKendree College and Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity offer a few such classes; and Dickinson College, Ozark Wesleyan Col- 
lege, College of the Pacific, and West Virginia Wesleyan College have each 
offered one or two such classes a year. 

The other form of extension work—correspondence study—is offered 
in only four colleges. In one of these, Dakota Wesleyan University, stu- 
dents are permitted only in rare cases to take a course by correspondence, 
and no courses are regularly given by this method. Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity has the largest development of correspondence study of any of 
these colleges. Sixteen instructors are engaged in offering work by cor- 
respondence in this institution, and an extensive program of work is 
advertised. Ozark Wesleyan College offers a considerable amount of cor- 
respondence study, approximately 30 per cent of its teaching staff being 
engaged in this work. Nebraska Wesleyan University has a relatively 
limited program of work by correspondence study; only four instructors 
are giving such courses, and the only students permitted to register are 
those who for some good reason are unable to attend the campus classes. 


PURPOSES OF EXTENSION WORK 


Although it seems clear that a college located in a large population cen- 
ter needs to develop work of this type in order to serve the needs of the 
community, it would seem advisable for colleges with limited resources 
and not located in a large city to proceed rather slowly in this develop- 
ment. The strongest colleges of this group have not attempted to develop 
extension work, a fact that should, in itself, be an adequate warning to the 
weaker colleges. 
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The development of correspondence-study courses by any of these col- 
leges, or the development of extension-class teaching by those in relatively 
small communities, is entirely unjustified from the standpoint of rendering 
a needed service. Particularly in the field of correspondence study pro- 
spective students have an excellent opportunity to choose courses from 
many of the large and well-equipped universities of the country. In most 
regions the state universities have well-organized extension divisions, 
which look after the needs for extension-class teaching. It would there- 
fore seem unnecessary for colleges located in small communities to de- 
velop any work by extension. 

In some cases it appears that extension work has been developed by 
these colleges in order to compete with the state-supported institutions. 
At the time of the survey visit one college was considering the introduc- 
tion of extension-class teaching because the state university was proposing 
to start an extension class in the local city. While the college is justified 
in an attempt to render service to its local community, this does not de- 
mand any large development of extension work, and the pushing forward 
of such a program merely to meet the competition of another institution 
should be beneath the dignity of a soundly administered college. 

One justification for the giving of extension work is that the program 
serves as a device for student recruiting. Persons who are enrolled in ex- 
tension classes sometimes become interested in the work of the college and 
go on for a degree. This argument seems to have more weight in the case 
of classes conducted away from the local center than in the case of those 
given on the campus or in the local city. None of the colleges that give 
several classes in other centers has collected data regarding the effective- 
ness of this service as a recruiting device, although sporadic cases are 
pointed out of students who have been attracted in this manner. 


CRITICISM OF THE EXTENSION WORK IN THE COLLEGES STUDIED 


The great bulk of the extension work in this group of colleges is being 
done by institutions with relatively inferior accredited status. There are 
only four colleges in the entire group offering extension-class teaching 
which are on the approved list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, and not one of those offering correspondence study holds the highest 
accreditation. Two of the four fully accredited colleges that offer exten- 
sion-class teaching do only a very small amount of such work, not more 
than one or two classes a year. The other two are located in large cities 
and have developed the work out of a sense of responsibility to their local 
communities. 
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There are two important criticisms of the extension work as given by 
these colleges. The first relates to the quality of the work itself. It is very 
difficult to maintain extension-class teaching on a parity with campus 
work unless extraordinary resources are available, particularly in the mat- 
ter of library books and reference materials. In the second place, the work 
absorbs a large amount of the time and energy of faculty members which 
could better be devoted to the main business of the college—campus 
teaching. The work in extension is quite generally taken on as an extra 
burden and is given on the margins of the instructor’s time. Travel by 
faculty members to and from distant centers, or even a down-town center 
in the same city, becomes an important item in the additional instruction- 
al burden. 

The only satisfactory basis for the organization of extension work is to 
consider such teaching as a part of the regular load of the instructor. 
Under this plan the teachers who give extension classes have their campus 
loads correspondingly lightened, and a single salary covers the remunera- 
tion for the standard load of all types of teaching. The College of Puget 
Sound and Oklahoma City University are the only institutions of this 
group with an extensive program of such work which have an arrange- 
ment whereby extension (or evening-school) teaching is considered as a 
part of the regular load. 

The arrangements for the remuneration to faculty members for exten- 
sion-class and correspondence teaching in this group of colleges are gen- 
erally very unsatisfactory. In all except two or three of these colleges the 
instructors who give extension work are paid partly or wholly on the basis 
of the fees collected from their students. This basis of payment was long ago 
discarded as unsatisfactory in the regular college year; there is no reason 
to think that it is any more satisfactory in extension work than in the 
work of the regular year. The tendencies for instructors to admit students 
to courses for which they are not qualified, and to lower the grade of work 
in order to become “‘popular”’ and thus build up a basis for a later course 
in the same community, can best be obviated by making the remuneration 
of the instructor wholly unrelated to the number of students enrolled 
in his courses. 

It seems entirely probable that pressure from faculty members for ex- 
tra remuneration has been an important influence in setting up extension 
work in many of these colleges, although definite evidence on this point 
has not been collected. The opportunity offered faculty members to add 
a little to their insufficient salaries has unquestionably been influential in 
leading many of these colleges to undertake an extension program, and 
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the ‘‘bait”’ of extra pay has led many instructors to sanction practices that 
would not be tolerated in the regular work of a well-administered college. 

All the circumstances surrounding the giving of extension programs by 
these colleges lead to a grave question regarding the advisability of con- 
tinuing this service. Except in the case of colleges located in good-sized 
cities, no important or unique service is usually rendered. The work con- 
stitutes a severe drain upon the time and energy of staff members, and 
there is considerable doubt concerning the academic quality of the work 
in many instances. While the colleges located in cities may well be en- 
couraged to render a necessary community service, expansion of the pro- 
gram to include class teaching outside the local city or to provide cor- 
respondence study should be looked upon with disfavor. It seems probable 
that an insistence upon satisfactory standards in the giving of extension 
work, including teaching-load adjustments such as to make this work a 
part of the normal load, and the abandonment of the fee basis for the pay- 
ment of extension teachers, would almost automatically result in the 
elimination of the greater part of the extension activities carried on by 
this group of colleges. 


PART IV 
THE STUDENT PERSONNEL OF COLLEGES 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE INDUCTION OF STUDENTS 


Institutions of higher education in America have recently been giving 
increased attention to students as individuals. This movement, which is 
concerned with s students both before z and after th their admission, a parallels 


visited are providing an effective personnel service for their students. Five 
primary sources of information regarding problems of student personnel 
administration are employed in this study: (1) interviews with a num- 
ber of representative individual students in each of the colleges visited; 
(2) interviews with faculty members, administrative officers, and the 
persons charged with responsibility for the administration of the person- 
nel service; (3) an analysis of records and statistical data regarding stu- 
dents that were made available by the officers of the various colleges; (4) 
a confidential inquiry form filled out by students under the direct super- 
vision of members of the survey staff; and (5) a questionnaire inquiry 
among the alumni of certain schools. 

The student inquiry form was administered in a general assembly in 
the absence of faculty members and administrative officers. Students 
were assured by the member of the survey staff who had charge of the 
assembly that replies would be treated confidentially and only averages 
and totals for the group would be reported. Unusual care was taken in the 
administration of the inquiry to make certain that each student under- 
stood clearly the meaning of all of the questions asked. It was particularly 
gratifying to note the fulness of the co-operation given by the students and 
the seriousness with which they responded. In ten colleges in which these 
inquiry forms were administered, returns were received from 76.5 per cent 
of the men students and 85.8 per cent of the women students. A statisti- 
cal analysis of the returns shows that they are typical of the various stu- 
dent bodies represented. Data from the inquiry form are used in several 
chapters of this report. Wherever the “‘student questionnaire” is referred 
to, it should be understood as meaning the inquiry form just described. 

The alumni questionnaire was used in only seven colleges. The per- 
centage of returns was uniformly low, and there was no method of esti- 
mating the degree of selection in the replies; for these reasons the alumni 
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inquiry was not used in a larger number of institutions. In each case 
where the alumni questionnaire was used, the blanks were mailed out by 
the college with a covering letter, signed by the president, explaining the 
purpose of the study. Self-addressed prepaid envelopes were inclosed, and 
the alumni were instructed to mail the blanks back directly to the office 
of the survey staff in Chicago. Throughout the succeeding chapters this 
inquiry will be referred to as the ‘‘alumni questionnaire.” 


RECRUITING OF STUDENTS 
Administrative organization.—Detailed information regarding the ad- 


ministrative organization for recruiting students was secured from thirty- 


TABLE 88 


OFFICERS RESPONSIBLE FOR RECRUITING STUDENTS IN 
THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Number of 
Officer Institutions Reporting 
Each Officer 
IRE ESI ODE Osi Huy Shad TON MMe ake ace Hite 24 
AVCOMIMMILLER Gh & Guidi ei eink, glia hoe 10 
Dean of the college, o.)5. .)eha ed waves 5 
AR ORISETAT Wie Pui O cline id aA ee 3 


Special ‘OlnCer se Soo. ci ur ving tak eae 2 
AMUN SECFOTATY i021. & esuaiene ular) Gear eee 2 
Dean cor went 1 ci a een a I 
Business Manager yt: yeas yan eee ee I 
No organized’ recruiting...) 4 2 


five institutions. Table 88 shows the officers reported to be responsible 
for administering recruiting procedures. 

From the data of this table it appears that the president is personally 
responsible for administering recruiting procedures in twenty-four institu- 
tions. In ten there is a faculty or administrative committee on recruiting. 
Eight of these committees operate in co-operation with the president, and 
two operate independently. The dean of the college is reported to be re- 
sponsible for recruiting in five colleges. In only two of these, according to 
the original data, is he solely responsible for this activity; in the other 
three he shares the responsibility with the president. The registrar ad- 
ministers recruiting wholly in one college and in co-operation with the 
president in two others. Two institutions employ special recruiting off- 
cers, but in both instances they co-operate with the president as chief di- 
rector of recruiting. In one college an alumni secretary administers re- 
cruiting activities independently; in another, under the direction of the 
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president. One dean of men, responsible to the president, organizes re- 
cruiting; while one business manager is the chief administrator of this 
procedure. 

Procedures employed.—The recruiting procedures employed in these 
institutions are shown in Table 89. 

These data show that the predominant method of recruiting is the use 
of circulars and form letters. Direct correspondence with individual stu- 
dents is almost as commonly employed. Personal solicitation by admin- 
istrative officers, faculty members, students, or special solicitors, while 
found frequently, is less common than the direct-mail procedure. In two 
institutions local ministers actively aid in soliciting students. 


TABLE 89 


PROCEDURES EMPLOYED IN RECRUITING STUDENTS IN 


THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 
Number of 


Procedure Institutions Reporting 
Each Procedure 
Circulars aneLOmmy letters: \ywcieiy ania ain. RetalMe es is ols vlee 15 
DinectscorrespOndencer cg iia aay wen meses amos aay a 14 
Solicitation by administrative officers.................. 9 
POlCitation Dy aciily MemDers ni Wee Se hy. Gas 9 
Special solicitors employed during vacation............. 7 
Paid solicitors: durmg, the school: year. sched waiht Saiscnic 4 
SONCITATIONA DY UN pad studenten wave nds nek aes ake: 2 
DOUCICAtLONY OV, LOCaL ITIDISEETS 1... hs oe ota Mee dese eptase ae. 2 
ACO DIOACCASELOG 2 .0)c-2 saat aie Lo Pg Ele bea. a gl no I 


An evaluation of recruiting procedures.—An effort has been made to give 
in two ways an estimate of the comparative value of recruiting procedures. 
First, administrative officers in twelve of the colleges were asked which of 
a number of methods of recruiting they considered most effective. Second, 
students in ten colleges were asked in the student questionnaire to indi- 
cate the factors which influenced them to attend the institution in which 
they were then enrolled. 

The estimates of the administrative officers may be summarized briefly 
as follows: Personal solicitation of students by faculty members or ad- 
ministrative officers is the most effective recruiting device. Almost equal- 
ly effective is the employment of special representatives by the institu- 
tions, particularly during the late winter and early spring. Only one-third 
of those reporting attach much weight to form letters or direct correspond- 
ence. A number of them report special means of recruiting which they 
find particularly effective, such as special scholarships, co-operation of 
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ministers, alumni groups in local communities, students enrolled in the 
institution, and special days for entertaining high-school seniors on the 
college campus. 

The factors which students enrolled in ten colleges report as influencing 
them to choose the college in which they were enrolled are presented in 


TABLE 90 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TEN COLLEGES GIVING 
VARIOUS REASONS FOR ATTENDING THE INSTITUTION 
IN WuicH THEY WERE ENROLLED 


Reason Given Giving Renan 
Nearness of institution to home................... 56.4 
Acquaintance with other studenten a Aan7 
Parerital wishes nei yigiee sku ie re Mineic ens eater lisl ah Ate 
Influence of friends or relatives...................... 40.5 
Opportunity to follow subject-matter interest......... 2258 
Offer of scholarship or financial aid.................. 23.42 
Churchiaiiita tonsa avec hai lin at iets cues tikes te aN aa Doh isi 
Personabintenview die: tien) veelc ceive el wens suru rs Ae! 215 
RenGwiGipacultyictn neta A OCs ana a UR 14.9 
Literature arom Couegen?. Guts h yeu lcK malta i Tear Poet Mead yea L402 
Influence otihome/pastor s/s Reset Gaia ee me care foes 
Opportunity to join fraternity or sorority............. 5.7 
Athleticsuccess'of college's.) tis. eta aaa Moat 5.3 
Address by representative of college..........:...... 4.1 
Opportunity) to, engage in athletics ues ate niet 3.9 
Attendance atimiusic: Contest yc. Sawa ee wm eis a ey alee 2k 
Attendance atianiathletic meet. iu ew ue ad so 250 
Entertainment at college social event................ ous 
Pabhictyapivenicollegesi. (> ' aie aca reAnanemele ta ear beans OA 
Attendance at'an: oratorical contest... ee es id a 0.4 


Table 90. These data were secured by asking each student to indicate in 
a check list included in the student questionnaire the factors which 
influenced his choice, and to add any items not included in the list. On 
an average, each student checked three different items. 

Table 90 shows that the nearness of the college, acquaintance with 
other students, parental wishes, and influence of friends are the factors 
mentioned most frequently. This becomes particularly significant when 
compared with the data presented in Table 89, which show that circular 
form letters and direct correspondence are the procedures most generally 
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employed in recruiting. The conclusion seems warranted that direct-mail 
recruiting is not particularly effective; further, that personal acquaintance 
with students, faculty, or alumni is an important factor in determining a 
student’s decision to attend a given institution. A small percentage of the 
students in this group also indicate that the high grade of college work, the 
advantages of the small college, or low cost was a factor which affected 
their choice. 

One of the most important factors in recruiting students should be a 
high quality of work given by faculty members of such outstanding repu- 
tation that alumni and present students will enthusiastically recommend 
the institution to their friends who contemplate entering college. Such an 
emphasis upon superior quality of work should make less necessary the 
somewhat overexpanded programs of recruiting now being maintained in 
certain institutions. 

Where recruiting seems desirable or necessary, the most effective pro- 
cedure, and at the same time the one which permits most discriminative 
selection of desirable students, seems to be some form of personal solicita- 
tion. The personnel available in a given institution will determine to a 
large degree who shall represent the institution. It seems to be a fact, 
however, that students enrolled in a college, if properly challenged by the 
high quality of work done, will be effective representatives in interesting 
others in the institution. Only two of the thirty-five colleges in this group 
have utilized this means of recruiting in an organized manner. 


ADMISSION AND CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Admission requirements.—The requirements for admission to the insti- 
tutions included in this study most generally include: (1) graduation 
from an accredited high school; (2) a prescribed total of fifteen units of 
high-school credit; (3) certain prescribed units, ranging in number from 
five to eleven. Twenty-six of the thirty-five institutions state in their an- 
nouncements that graduation from high school is a requisite to admission. 
With four exceptions (DePauw, Hamline, Nebraska Wesleyan, and Puget 
Sound) these institutions require fifteen units of high-school work for en- 
trance. DePauw University requires sixteen, while Hamline, Nebraska 
Wesleyan, and Puget Sound require twelve. The requirements in the last 
three institutions, however, are based on the work taken in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades of high school. This is an up-to-date adapta- 
tion of entrance requirements to the reorganization of the secondary 
schools into the junior and senior high school divisions. Nine of these in- 
stitutions will admit a student conditionally with less than the full number 
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of units regularly prescribed. It is usually specified that in such cases the 
student will have to apply some of his college credits to make up his de- 
ficiency. 

There is a wide variation among these institutions as to the number of 
prescribed and elective units that candidates for admission may present. 
The maximum number of prescribed units, eleven and one-half, is an- 
nounced by Ohio Wesleyan University. Four other colleges each prescribe 
as many as eleven units. The minimum number of units, five, is pre- 
scribed by Cornell, Illinois Wesleyan, Kansas Wesleyan, Oklahoma City, 
and Union. 


TABLE 91 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRESCRIBED HIGH-SCHOOL CouRSES REQUIRED 


FOR ADMISSION TO THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REQUIRING MINIMUM 
Units AS FoLLows 
SUBJECTS REQUIRED 


I 1} 2 3 
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Not only is there a wide variation as to the number of admission units 
actually prescribed in various institutions, but there is also a variation in 
what constitutes the prescribed units. A summary of the prescribed 
courses as announced in the catalogues of the several institutions is pre- 
sented in Table or. 

This table is read as follows: Seventeen colleges prescribe a minimum of 
one year of algebra for admission, one prescribes one and one-half years. 
Likewise, seventeen prescribe one year of geometry, while nine prescribe 
two years of mathematics without designating the courses. It becomes 
apparent at once that, excepting in English and mathematics, there is 
very little agreement regarding courses prescribed for admission. A few 
colleges designate further that some elective entrance units must be re- 
stricted to specified groups of courses. These restricted electives are not 
included in Table gt. 

Admission procedure.—Twenty-five of the thirty-five institutions in- 
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cluded in this study require for admission the filing of a formal applica- 
tion blank. In approximately two-thirds of all the institutions the blank 
is recorded and passed upon by a registrar. In the remainder, the appli- 
cants are granted or denied admission by the dean of the college, by the 
president, or by a faculty committee, the latter being employed most fre- 
quently. In two or three colleges the registrar and the dean or the presi- 
dent share the responsibility of serving as admission officers. 

Data assembled from catalogue announcements and from other 
sources show that fifteen of the thirty-five institutions require personal 
recommendations in addition to or in lieu of a formal application; nine 
ask for personal data; and four suggest that a personal interview is de- 
sired or required. Three institutions announce that a limit is placed upon 
the number of students that will be accepted, and one announces a mini- 
mum age limit for students. Five require that a health certificate accom- 
pany the application for admission; one requires a psychological examina- 
tion for admission; and seven say intelligence test scores are made a 
partial basis of admission. 

A careful analysis of the application blanks employed in these institu- 
tions shows most of them to be greatly lacking in information that will be 
of value, either in estimating the fitness of a student for admission or in 
advising him as an individual student after he has been admitted. 

Most of these institutions would find it advisable to give special atten- 
tion in their admission procedure to the gathering of valuable personal 
information which is not being secured at present. This would involve a 
definite centralization of responsibility for passing upon all applications; 
the reorganization and expansion of application blanks so as to secure 
valuable data; the arrangement for personal interviews whenever possible, 
particularly in doubtful cases; the securing of personal recommendations 
from individuals of competent judgment; and the giving of psychological 
examinations and of subject-matter tests, at least in special cases, prefera- 
bly to all candidates for admission. The more personal the selection of 
students for admission can be made, the less will it be necessary to main- 
tain formally prescribed requirements for admission. Moreover, the pro- 
cedure of admission is less likely to be purely mechanical and routinized. 

Classification of entering students—The emphasis placed upon indi- 
vidual differences in elementary and secondary education in recent years 
has served to call attention to the same factor at the college level. No 
matter how carefully the admission of students is administered, there still 
remains the fact that freshmen differ in ability, in previous preparation, 
and in special aptitudes and interests. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
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that some plan of classification of students for instruction be employed 
whereby each one may work most advantageously. To this end college 
and university administrators are employing various means of grouping 
students. 

A number of the colleges studied have taken progressive steps in the 
classification of entering freshmen. As evidence of this fact it may be 
cited that in thirteen out of thirty-four institutions, general intelligence 
test scores are used in assigning students to sections of classes; in fourteen 
institutions the scores are used in selecting courses to be pursued; in six- 
teen they are used to determine the student’s total load. Three institu- 
tions employ special-aptitude test scores, and fourteen employ placement 
tests in classifying students. Seven of the fourteen using placement tests 
are also in the group using general-intelligence test scores. Seven institu- 
tions use the previous high-school record either as a sole basis of classifica- 
tion or in combination with intelligence tests. 

The steps which have been taken toward a more scientific method of 
classifying students for purposes of instruction are worthy of commenda- 
tion. It must be noted, however, that less than 50 per cent of the institu- 
tions studied employ even one of various available methods in classifying 
students and that a much smaller percentage employ a combination of two 
or more methods. The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that, taken as a 
whole, the colleges of this group can, and should, improve their methods of 
classification. They should have available for this purpose the previous 
high-school record of each student in each course pursued, the results of 
general-intelligence tests, the results of special-aptitude and placement 
tests, and ratings as to study habits and scholastic ability given by high- 
school instructors or administrators. The judicious use of several or all of 
these forms of information will make possible groupings of students for 
instruction that will be of advantage to students and will make for greater 
efficiency in instruction. 


ORIENTATION OF FRESHMEN 


Freshman Week.—The general recognition among these institutions of 
the need for some form of freshman orientation is indicated by the fact 
that approximately 85 per cent of them maintain a Freshman Week pro- 
gram. These programs vary in length from two days to five or six days. 
Some consist of little more than registration and a few special lectures. 
Others are very complete, providing for registration, psychological exami- 
nations and placement tests, social and recreational activities, lectures, 
campus tours, and other activities. 

A study of the Freshman Week programs which have been obtained 
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from the colleges shows several distinct problems that should be taken 
into account by administrative officers. Among these are the following: 

1. There is a tendency in some institutions to exercise too much super- 
vision over the freshmen, thereby tending to perpetuate a type of paternal- 
ism which exists in some secondary schools. There is particular danger in 
giving so much attention to freshmen that they feel they are to be “‘car- 
ried”’ through college. 

2. Often an effort is made to crowd too much into Freshman Week. It 
is impossible within the compass of a few days to complete the process of 
orientation. Freshmen must grow into the life and traditions of an institu- 
tion. 

3. Some freshman programs are so burdened with lectures that they 
inevitably become fatiguing. 

4. The programs in some institutions are so organized that the results 
of psychological examinations and placement tests are not available as an 
aid in registering students. One or two colleges have commendably organ- 
ized programs in this respect, the tests being given early in Freshman 
Week and scored so promptly that the results may be employed in classi- 
fication, in determining student loads, and for other purposes. 

5. Some programs are so organized that there is an interval of a day or 
more between the Freshman Week activities and the beginning of in- 
struction. The psychological effect of such a break is undesirable and 
should be offset by having the Freshman Week activities merge immedi- 
ately into the program of instruction. 

While Freshman Week is still in an experimental stage, it has already 
justified its continuation; upon the basis of critical evaluation it should be 
adapted better to the needs of the institutions in which it is already em- 
ployed. Institutions now having no provision for freshman orientation 
should give serious consideration to the advisability of organizing some 
means of orienting their freshmen more effectively. 

Orientation courses.—In a small percentage of the colleges studied, 
Freshman Week is followed by a series of lectures for freshmen designed 
to serve one or more of the following aims: (1) to aid the student to fit 
into college life; (2) to introduce him to a method of thinking and study; 
(3) to aid him in understanding the major fields of knowledge; (4) to 
familiarize him with the whole field of vocations so as to be able to choose 
a vocation more intelligently. These courses are sometimes given for 
credit, sometimes without credit; enrolment in them is compulsory in 
some institutions, voluntary in others. On the whole, they represent com- 
mendable efforts to expand the program of freshman orientation. 
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REGISTRATION PROCEDURES 


A study has been made of the registration procedures employed in vari- 
ous colleges. A wide variation in practice has been found, some colleges 
employing an almost wholly decentralized plan, others a highly central- 
ized procedure. There is no standard practice in registration upon the 
basis of which the procedures found in individual institutions may be 
evaluated. The decentralized plan in which students are registered by 
various advisers in their several offices, it is claimed, provides for more 
informality in the conference between the student and his adviser, is free 
from confusion, allows more time for each conference, and enables the ad- 
viser to have the information from his files immediately at his command. 
On the other hand, the centralized registration is defended on the ground 
that it makes for uniformity in records, provides in one place counsel 
from various sources to students, and saves time and energy by enabling 
students to complete the whole transaction at one time. 

There is no agreement in practice among these colleges as to the length 
of time after the opening of a session within which students may be ad- 
mitted. Most frequently the time limit for late entrance is two weeks, but 
this is by no means generally accepted as a standard limit. Similarly, the 
time within which changes of registration may be made varies widely. In 
some colleges a penalty is attached if changes are made after the first few 
days; in others, changes are permitted without penalty for two or three 
weeks after the beginning of a semester. 

One of two plans is usually employed regarding the issuance of class 
_ tickets. In some colleges students are given tickets admitting them to the 
classes for which they are registered, these tickets to be collected by the 
instructors. In others, the class tickets on which have been entered the 
names of students registered for a given course are sent directly to the in- 
structor. It has been found, moreover, that some colleges issue the class 
tickets at the time of registration prior to or independently of the payment 
of fees; others issue the tickets only after fees have been paid. 

Without attempting to formulate a standard of practice in registration, 
five characteristics of an efficient registration procedure may be noted. 

The first requisite is simplicity. The machinery should not be so in- 
volved that the student becomes confused and embarrassed. Where the 
registration of a large number of students in a comparatively short time 
requires a rather complicated “set-up,” persons who are especially 
adapted and trained should be stationed at every point where special di- 
rections need to be given to the registering student. 

Second, registration should be marked by economy of time. This in- 
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volves making time schedules and counsel available to students in advance 
of registration; using some system which will prevent long lines of stu- 
dents waiting for indefinite periods; a distribution of functions so as to 
avoid duplication of activities among registering officers; the provision of 
adequate clerical assistance so that the time of major registering officers is 
not consumed in routine writing of names of courses, etc., and the setting- 
up of the offices so that the process may be entirely completed at one time 
and place. 

Third, adequate counsel should be available to students. As suggested 
above, in so far as possible, such counsel should be given in advance of 
actual registration. This will provide more time for planning the student’s 
program, which may be written out in tentative form and submitted for 
approval on registration day. Even when programs are tentatively 
planned in advance, changes will have to be made, owing to full courses 
or a shift in the interest of the student. This will necessitate having 
counselors available during registration. If student programs are not 
planned in advance of registration, a sufficiently large number of counse- 
lors readily available to students should be present at registration. 

Fourth, registration should be a unitary procedure. It should include 
all the successive steps from the initial signing of a registration record to 
making satisfactory arrangements for settlement of accounts. 

Fifth, changes in registration should be few and should be allowed only 
for sufficient reason. With competent educational guidance, few changes 
will be necessary. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE COUNSELING OF STUDENTS 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


College life has become so complex in the many adjustments which it 
involves that students, particularly freshmen, frequently find themselves 
perplexed and in need of counsel. Until recently college administrators 
have taken little formal account of this need. The large academic mortal- 
ity among college students and the many recurring problems of malad- 
justment found on every campus are now beginning to attract attention 
to the need for some provision for individual counseling. That is, a per- 
sonal relationship needs to be established between individual students 
and faculty members or administrative officers whereby students may 
have the benefit of the experience of others in solving perplexing problems. 

Among the outstanding problems regarding which students need counsel 
are the selection of courses, the formation of good study habits, overcom- 
ing special difficulties in certain courses, or the selection of a field of spe- 
cialization. All of these may be broadly classified under educational prob- 
lems, 

A detailed analysis has been made of the administrative provisions for 
the educational counseling of students in the thirty-five colleges included 
in this study. Table 92 presents a summary of this analysis. By far the 
most common provision is that of having faculty members appointed to 
be advisers to students, Typical faculty advisory systems are as follows: 

1. One or more faculty members are appointed by the administration 
to serve as class officers or advisers. 

2. One or more faculty members are chosen by classes to serve as class 
advisers. 

3. Faculty members are chosen by individual students. In case a stu- 
dent has no choice, he is assigned to a faculty member without reference to 
class. 

4. Faculty committees are appointed to register students and to give 
educational counsel. 

s. Faculty members who also serve as personnel officers, e.g., the dean 
of men or the dean of women, include educational counseling as one of 
their functions. 

6. Both faculty advisers and class officers are appointed, the former 
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counseling students regarding their academic programs and problems, 
the latter registering them and serving as advisers and sponsors in social 
activities. 

In general, the faculty advisory systems now in operation among these 
colleges are unsatisfactory. This is due to several factors. First, com- 
paratively few faculty members in most colleges are adapted to counsel- 
ing, Second, faculty advisers are too often chosen upon the basis of avail- 
ability instead of special qualifications. Third, even the best-qualified 
faculty members, unless especially trained for the work, lack an under- 
standing of the techniques which make for effective and skilful counseling. 


TABLE 92 


OFFICERS RESPONSIBLE FOR GIVING EDUCATIONAL 
COUNSEL TO STUDENTS IN THIRTY-FIVE 


COLLEGES 

Number of 

Officer Institutions 

Using Officer 
Specially appointed faculty advisers........... 19 
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Table 92 shows-that in some institutions other officers serve as educa- 
tional counselors in addition to, or in lieu of, faculty advisers, More im- 
portant among these, in terms of frequency, are the dean of the college, 
the dean of men, and the dean of women. Several deans of colleges have 
been rendering excellent service as educational counselors. Quite obvious- 
ly, however, in an institution of any size, the demands for counseling are 
too extensive and too time-consuming to be met by a single officer who 
has many other academic responsibilities. In several institutions the dean 
of men or dean of women, or both, have, likewise, been rendering excellent 
service as educational counselors, particularly to freshmen. Where these 
officers have the essential academic background and the requisite personal 
qualifications, they may well be employed in this capacity. 
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There is no system of organized counseling of students in educational 
matters that can be unconditionally recommended to all institutions. 
Each college must develop a plan adapted to its program and needs in 
the light of the qualified personnel available. Whatever plan may be em- 
ployed, several fundamental considerations should always be kept in 
mind. 

First of all, there should be a reasonable degree of continuity in counsel- 
ing. Under the faculty-adviser system as it generally operates, students 
select, or are assigned to, a new adviser periodically. Generally, the new 
adviser has no way of knowing what counsel has previously been given 
and must, consequently, proceed without any means of making his service 
continuous with that of his predecessor. It seems desirable, therefore, that 
the same advisers should continue educational counsel over a period of 
more than a semester or a year. 

Second, the procedures should be so organized that counselors make 
frequent contact with their advisees. This involves the keeping of office 
hours on the part of counselors and the employment of a system whereby 
periodic conferences are held with all students assigned to them. Too 
frequently, faculty advisers are relatively inaccessible to students and 
most unsystematic in their work. 

Third, every adviser to students should keep a record of his conferences 
and should thereby build up a file of personal data regarding each student. 
A system of centralized offices and files appears to be preferable inasmuch 
as it avoids duplication of efforts on the part of clerks and makes all data 
available to every adviser. 

Fourth, faculty members who serve as educational advisers to students 
should be selected upon the basis of special qualifications. While it is 
highly desirable to have all members of the faculty personally interested in 
students, educational counseling, well done, demands specialized infor- 
mation and the ability to see a student’s point of view along with ability 
to aid him in thinking through his problems. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


A surprisingly large percentage of the students enrolled in the colleges 
studied face the problem of choosing a vocation. That these students 
need and deserve the advantage of personal counsel in making vocational 
decisions is certain. That most colleges are not providing adequately for 
vocational counseling is the inevitable conclusion from the facts found in 
this study. 
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Table 93 shows the provisions made for vocational counseling in terms 
of officers specifically responsible for giving such counsel. 

This table shows that twelve institutions have no definite provision 
for counseling students regarding their choice of a vocation. Among the 
remaining institutions from which specific data were secured, the dean of 
women is mentioned most frequently as a vocational counselor. Her coun- 
seling is limited, quite naturally, to women students. The dean of men is 
reported less frequently as responsible for this function. A comparatively 
small number of institutions designate other sources of vocational counsel. 


TABLE 93 


OFFICERS RESPONSIBLE FOR GIVING VOCATIONAL 
COUNSEL TO STUDENTS IN THIRTY-T wo 


COLLEGES 
Number of 
Officer Institutions Employ- 
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Particularly noteworthy is the fact that while a comparatively large 
number of these colleges appoint faculty advisers to students, as was 
shown in Table 92, only two institutions make these advisers responsible 
for giving vocational counsel. The problems of educational counseling 
and of vocational counseling are so closely interlocked that, excepting 
cases involving highly technical information, the same adviser may well 
deal with both. If special advisers to students are to be made responsible 
for vocational counseling along with other advisory functions, as the 
preceding statement implies, then someone should be appointed to gather 
information regarding vocations which may be made available to advisers 
in a usable form. 

In addition to personal conferences regarding vocations which are pro- 
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vided in institutions having officers designated as vocational advisers, 
other methods are employed in a few colleges. Some of the more signifi- 
cant of these methods are briefly summarized here. 

Two colleges give separate courses in vocations for men and women. 
One institution requires the course of all sophomores and allows credit for 
one semester hour; the other makes enrolment in the course voluntary 
and gives no credit. An examination of the outlines and materials used 
indicates a commendable approach to the subject. The desirability of 
requiring such a course of all students may be open to question. 

One institution provides opportunities for practical experience in cer- 
tain vocational fields. For example, through a co-operative plan with the 
public schools of the city in which the college is located, prospective teach- 
ers participate in actual classroom work as cadets. Likewise, prospective 
engineers are given opportunities for real experience through part-time 
employment on the co-operative plan.? There is little doubt that actual 
experience is one of the most practical forms of vocational guidance that 
can be provided. In most institutions it may be difficult to organize work 
on the co-operative plan. The administration of the part-time employ- 
ment of students may in some instances be made to serve this purpose. 

Special lectures on vocations by alumni or others who are prominent in 
various fields of business or the professions are arranged in certain col- 
leges. An inventory is first taken of student interests in various vocations; 
speakers are then invited to discuss with groups of students the vocations 
in which they have a special interest. The lectures to groups are supple- 
mented by conferences with individual students. 

A number of colleges have built up a special library dealing with voca- 
tions. The librarian has an unusual opportunity through these libraries on 
vocations to aid students directly by calling their attention to new books 
on vocations or by directing the attention of advisory officers to new ac- 
cessions. 

Underlying all the procedures employed in giving vocational counsel are 
certain general principles which should be kept in mind. The more im- 
portant of these are: (1) The choice of a vocation, in the final analysis, 
lies with the individual student. No procedure should be employed which 
deprives him of this prerogative. (2) Upon the basis of individual differ- 
ences in ability, aptitude, temperament, and interest, certain individuals 
are more successful and happy in some types of vocations than in others. 
(3) Vocational counseling has a twofold objective: first, to aid the individ- 


* The co-operative work in engineering has been discontinued since the visit of the 
survey staff. 
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ual in understanding and evaluating himself as accurately as possible; 
second, to aid him in understanding the nature and demands of various 
vocations so that he may choose as intelligently as possible. (4) Tests and 
other instruments designed to discover aptitudes and interests should be 
employed to the extent warranted by their established validity and relia- 
bility. (5) A complete program of vocational counseling should carry 
through to the point at which the individual becomes effectively adjusted 
to the vocation of his choice. 


PERSONAL COUNSELING 


A number of colleges recognize the fact that college students frequently 
are confronted with problems very personal in character. Approximately 
two-thirds of the colleges report the dean of women as being responsible 
for giving counsel regarding personal problems. At some institutions the 
dean of men and the dean of the college are also reported as responsible 
for this type of advisory service. A few of the colleges indicate that 
freshman advisers or deans share this responsibility. In one institution a 
social director has done excellent service in assisting both men and women 
in making personal adjustments, 

There is an implication in the reports made by various colleges regard- 
ing their provisions for personal counseling of students that the approach 
is primarily from a disciplinary standpoint. There is undoubtedly a need 
in many of the institutions included in this study for less emphasis upon 
the disciplinary approach in dealing with the personal adjustment of 
students and more counseling as such, whereby students may be given a 
broader perspective of principles underlying life and may solve their inti- 
mate personal problems in the light of these principles. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI EVALUATION OF COUNSELING 


In an attempt to judge the effectiveness of the counseling procedures 
in the colleges studied, students in ten colleges were asked on a special 
inquiry form to evaluate the counsel they have received with respect to 
seven specified problems. A summary of the student judgments is pre- 
sented in Table 94. 

This table is read as follows: Of 3,439 students who gave an opinion 
regarding the counsel received in making out a regular program, 49.2 per 
cent considered the help received satisfactory, 39.5 per cent considered it 
good but limited, 8.8 per cent considered it poor, and 2.5 per cent reported 
no assistance. It should be noted that “no assistance’ may have been 
given various interpretations by students, and the percentages in this 
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column may include some who sought no assistance as well as those who 
sought it but received none. The first four columns are, therefore, of ma- 
jor significance. 

It is clear from this table that in the judgment of the students the 
counsel given is not all that might be desired. Most satisfactory, but still 
subject to improvement, is the help given in making out a regular pro- 
gram. Least satisfactory, on the other hand, is the aid given in selecting 
a vocation. The accuracy of these judgments is confirmed by the fact 
that vocational counseling is most inadequately provided for in most in- 
stitutions according to data already presented. Moreover, the inadequacy 


TABLE 94 


EVALUATION BY STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TEN COLLEGES OF THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF COUNSEL RECEIVED REGARDING 
CERTAIN PROBLEMS 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS REPORTING EACH 
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PROBLEM late ad 
Satisfac- | Good but Poor No 
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of counsel received regarding personal conduct and adjustments to college 
life confirm the need for less emphasis upon the disciplinary approach to 
personal problems of students and more actual counseling as such. The 
estimates of help received in meeting religious problems indicate a dis- 
tinct need for more and better counseling than now is available. The 
same is true regarding counsel given in solving financial problems. 

A second approach to an evaluation of counseling procedures was made 
by securing the judgments of alumni of five colleges. These judgments 
were limited in their application to three selected problems. Table 95 
presents a summary of the judgments of alumni regarding the counsel 
which they received while in college. 

Comparison between the data of Table 95 and those of Table 94 shows 
that in general the alumni consider the counsel which they received less 
satisfactory than the students consider the counsel given them. This may 
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indicate a shift in judgment on the part of alumni owing to a broader ex- 
perience on which to base their evaluation; or it may reflect a definite im- 
provement in the counseling procedures, since the alumni opinions repre- 
sent conditions as they formerly were rather than as they now are. The 
most marked variation between the evaluation given by alumni and by 
students is that a much larger percentage of the former indicate no assist- 
ance received. This suggests the inference that there has been an improve- 
ment in the provision for counseling students. 


TABLE 95 
EVALUATION BY ALUMNI OF FIVE COLLEGES OF THE EFFECTIVENESS 


OF COUNSEL RECEIVED AS STUDENTS 


PERCENTAGE OF ALUMNI REPORTING 
Eacu Kinp oF HELP 


NUMBER 
PROBLEM oF ALUMNI 
REPORTING] Satisfac- | Good but Pp No 
tory Limited bet Assistance 
Counsel on educational problems... . 971 18.4 55-4 3.6 2205 
Counsel on vocational problems. .... 967 15.8 38.1 4.1 41.8 
Counsel on personal problems....... 971 27.1 44.4 252 3252 


The judgments of alumni, like those of students, support the demand 
for further improvement of the counseling procedures. 


METHODS OF DEALING WITH SCHOLASTIC FAILURES 


Probation and dismissal.—Most of the colleges in this study have 
definite rules regarding students of low scholarship. In some, these stu- 
dents are placed on probation for a specified period, generally one semes- 
ter; in others, they are dropped without being placed on probation; in still 
others, they are suspended from the institution for a semester. On the 
whole, these colleges still treat students doing unsatisfactory work as sub- 
jects of discipline. 

There is appearing a new approach to the problem of the failing stu- 
dent, as is shown by the fact that approximately two-thirds of the col- 
leges are now making some efforts to diagnose and remedy the difficulties 
of failing and potentially failing students. 

Diagnostic and remedial procedures.—The aids given to students of low 
standing in twenty-four colleges are briefly summarized in Table 96. 

While the aids presented in Table 96 mark a commendable beginning, 
they indicate that very little actual remedial work is being done. Mid- 
term reports, counsel and warning, and reports to parents, while desirable 
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in themselves, provide no direct approach to the fundamental causes of 
a student’s difficulty. 

The first steps in any attempt to diagnose the difficulties of failing 
students is to gather complete and accurate data regarding each individ- 
ual case. Such data should include: (1) the previous high-school record; 
(2) the results of general-intelligence tests and personality ratings; (3) the 
previous educational history and family background; (4) the results of 
placement tests in fundamental subjects; (5) information concerning the 
student’s distribution of his time; (6) an analysis of the student’s study 


TABLE 96 


SPECIAL AIDS PROVIDED FOR FAILING STUDENTS IN 
TWENTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


Number of 
Form of Aid Colleges Giving 
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habits; (7) the results of special tests in reading; (8) the results of special 
interest and special aptitude tests; (9) reports from instructors regarding 
the attitude of the student and his apparent cause of failure; (10) reports 
from parents regarding special conditions affecting achievement; and (11) 
special information which may be derived from personal interviews. 

The remedial procedures will vary widely according to the needs of 
each individual student. Among those which are likely to be more com- 
monly employed are: (1) supervised study; (2) special instruction in how 
to study; (3) instruction in fundamental subjects (e.g., English or mathe- 
matics); (4) tutoring on courses being failed; (5) correction of reading 
difficulties; (6) homogeneous groups; (7) reduction of load; and (8) treat- 
ment by health service, including psychiatric service. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
HEALTH SERVICE AND OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 


HEALTH SERVICE 
Student health should be a matter of fundamental consideration to col- 
lege administrators, both as it affects the academic progress of individual 
students and as it affects the welfare of the student body as a whole. The 
TABLE 97 
PERCENTAGE OF THIRTY-THREE COLLEGES HAVING VARIOUS 
PROVISIONS FOR STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


Percentage of 


An Number of 

Provision All College 

Colleges Rep pte vig 
Physician employe wall time 2. Wen cis ae I Bye. 
Physician employed part time................ 13 30.4 
One or more nurses employed full time........ 12 36.3 
One or more nurses employed part time....... 3 9.0 
Hospital or infirmary on campus.............. 7 ote 
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Physical examination required annually of all 
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Physical examination required on entranceT.... 17 Sins 
Vaccination required or advisedt............. 21 63.6 
Inoculation for typhoid advised............... 15 45.4 
Inoculation for diphtheria advised............ 14 42.4 
Inoculation for scarlet fever advised........... 12 26.3 
Medical fee Charged eres ah celts sits Me nae sets ps 14 45-4 
Services of psychiatrist provided.............. 2 6.0 


* Required of women only in one college. 

+ Required of women only in two colleges. 

t Required in only one college. 
data secured from the colleges studied show, however, very inadequate 
provision for student health service. Table 97 presents in summary a 
statement of the provisions which are made for such service. 

This table shows that in only one of the institutions from which 
data were secured was a full-time physician employed, while in thirteen 
a physician was employed part time. Over half of these colleges make 
no provision for a physician whose services shall be available to stu- 
dents. In these latter institutions students must call a physician in the 
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community in case of illness. Under such conditions students frequently 
do not receive the prompt medical attention which they should have. 

Table 97 shows further that twelve of the colleges employ one or 
more nurses full time. In most institutions the services of the nurses are 
available to both men and women. In two colleges, however, the nurse’s 
services are available to men only, while, in one other, her services are 
available only to women. Three of the colleges employ nurses for part 
time only. In these institutions the nurse is either a student taking a part- 
time academic program or is available on call. 

A comparatively small percentage of the colleges have hospitals on their 
campuses. Some have fairly satisfactory infirmary arrangements either 
in their dormitories or in separate buildings. More than half of the col- 
leges (57.5 per cent) have hospital facilities available in the city or commu- 
nity in which they are located. The remainder provide emergency hospital 
arrangements in case of epidemics and send students to their homes for 
treatment whenever possible. The infirmary at the College of the Pacific 
deserves special mention for its unusual completeness and general excel- 
lence. 

Annual physical examinations are required in eight of the colleges. 
One of these colleges requires the examinations of women only. In sev- 
enteen, physical examinations are required of entering students. Here 
again, two colleges require these examinations of women only. One- 
fourth of these institutions require no physical examinations at all. The 
welfare of all students certainly demands that every student be given a 
physical examination at least annually. The information derived from 
these examinations will be a means of protecting the student body as a 
whole against contagion, will be a basis for advising students regarding 
physical weaknesses of which they are not aware, and will aid in determin- 
ing the load of studies and employment that students may be permitted to 
carry. 

A majority of the institutions advise vaccination against smallpox, and 
half or less advise inoculation for typhoid, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, re- 
spectively. In only one institution of those from which data were se- 
cured is vaccination against smallpox definitely required. A medical fee 
is charged in fourteen institutions. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that only two of these colleges 
provide any form of psychiatric service. The type of service provided 
in these few institutions is limited, being usually given either by a 
psychiatric nurse, the professor of psychology, or someone other than a 
professional psychiatrist. Recent developments in the fields of mental 
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hygiene and of clinical psychology indicate that a surprisingly large per- 
centage of students are affected in their work by problems of mental health 
which can be corrected by expert service. Most colleges cannot afford to 
employ a full-time psychiatrist or clinical psychologist, but in many in- 
stances arrangements can be made for periodic visits of specialists in these 
fields to the campus for consultation; or as an alternative, special ar- 
rangements can be made for referring students to such specialists in their 
own offices. Under no condition should this service be given wide pub- 
licity. It should preferably be made an integral part of the health service 
and be referred to only as such. 

The analysis of the provisions for health service presented in this re- 
port shows clearly the inadequacy of the service now being provided. The 
extent to which a health service program should be developed in any in- 
stitution must be determined by health facilities available in the commu- 
nity, the percentage of students who reside in the local community, and 
the resources available for this service. The least that should be expected, 
however, is that every student shall be given a thorough physical examina- 
tion each year; that the services of a physician of good standing shall be 
available to students when needed; that nurse’s services shall be promptly 
available in cases of illness; that provisions shall be made for isolation and 
hospitalization of students who are ill; that such measures as vaccination 
shall be urged, at least, if not required; and that the services of a special- 
ist shall be provided for students whose work is impaired by worries or 
other forms of emotional upsets. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Part-time employment.—The problem of part-time employment of stu- 
dents assumes major proportions in a number of institutions. One college 
reports that 40 per cent of its students are employed. The problem of part- 
time employment demands special consideration by a college from several 
aspects: first, to make a proper adjustment between the academic pro- 
gram of the student and his employment; second, to protect the student 
against undesirable working conditions and hours; third, to protect em- 
ployers against imposition or misinformation on the part of student em- 
ployees; fourth, to prevent employers from becoming prejudiced against 
student employees and college men generally, owing to the inefficiency of 
some individual student. In the light of these facts it appears desirable in 
institutions in which students make their way by part-time employment 
for the administration to take a hand in the direction and supervision of 
such employment. 
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Definite provisions are made for some direction of part-time employ- 
ment in approximately two-thirds of the colleges studied. The officers 
most generally in charge of the part-time employment are the dean of 
men, the dean of women, and the business manager, In addition, each of 
the following officers assumes or shares his responsibility in one or two 
colleges: an employment officer, the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, the registrar, the admissions officer, the Y.M.C.A. secretary, the 
director of promotion, a faculty committee, the president, and the secre- 
tary to the president. 

Placement of graduates.—The colleges studied have quite generally 
made provision for the placement of their graduates in teaching positions. 


TABLE 98 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION FOR THE PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES 
IN THIRTY-THREE COLLEGES 
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Much less common is any administrative arrangement for the placement 
of graduates in various business positions. This is no doubt explained by 
the fact that in these institutions more of the graduates go into teaching 
than into any other one vocation; the need for placement service to gradu- 
ates who plan to teach is therefore felt most urgently. 

The various administrative provisions for placing graduates in business 
and teaching positions are briefly presented in Table 98. 

This table shows that most institutions making any provision for the 
placement of graduates in the field of business either maintain a placement 
bureau or committee, or rely upon the heads of departments to manage 
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the placement. A few colleges have other arrangements whereby some 
special office assumes this placement responsibility. 

In the placement of teachers the professor or head of the department of 
education is most frequently responsible. In a number of these institu- 
tions the appointment committees or bureaus which handle placement in 
business fields also administer the placement of teachers. 

An analysis of the procedures of these placement agencies, particularly 
with reference to teaching positions, shows that they usually secure re- 
ports of vacancies by direct correspondence with public-school adminis- 
trators, although a few depend upon friends for such reports. 

The average number of applications filed for teaching positions by 
graduates in different institutions varies widely. The total range of the 
averages among the colleges is from one to thirty-three, with a median of 
four. 

Most colleges charge no fee for their placement service, although there 
are several exceptions. One charges 1 per cent of the candidate’s salary 
for the first year, another charges one dollar plus a commission of 2.5 per 
cent of the salary for the first year. Others charge from one to five dollars 
without any additional commission. 

Follow-up procedures.—Approximately 50 per cent of the colleges em- 
ploy some method of following up their graduates after they are placed. 
Letters and questionnaires are employed most frequently for this purpose, 
although several institutions report personal visits by a placement or ad- 
ministrative officer for the purpose of determining the efficiency of their 
graduates.* 

Evaluations and suggestions.—Quite clearly, most of the colleges stud- 
ied feel a definite responsibility for the placement of their graduates, 
particularly those who are prepared to teach. The responsibility for the 
administration of placement is usually centered in a placement officer or 
a head of a department. In a few instances this function is distributed 
among the heads of various departments or among various administrative 
officers. The latter plan of decentralized administration is not satisfac- 
tory, as a rule, because of the duplication of effort involved, the impossi- 
bility of unifying records and credentials, and the time required to secure 
credentials, list vacancies, and follow up graduates who are placed. The 
better plan is to have placement administered through a single office in 


* The follow-up service at Intermountain Union College has recently been described 
by Professor Ida M. Yates, and published under the title, “After Placement—What?”’ 
School and Society, XXXIV, No. 878 (October 24, 1931), 568-70. 
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charge of a competent placement secretary. This service should include 
placement in business as well as in teaching positions. 

The placement service in these colleges to be of maximum value should 
be administered so as to provide: (a) complete information regarding 
vacancies and the types of candidates required; (0) full credentials regard- 
ing candidates; (c) selective recommendation of only such candidates as 
can, with reasonable certainty, fill the vacancy efficiently; (¢d) adequate 
follow-up information regarding candidates who are placed. In a word, 
the placement service should be of such a character that it will command 
the confidence of business men and educators to such a degree that they 
will voluntarily report their vacancies and seek their applicants from these 
colleges. This quality of service will make unnecessary some questionable 
promotion measures which a few institutions now employ in their place- 
ment work. 


CHAPTER XL 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


The analysis of the extra-curriculum activities of the colleges will be 
approached first by a study of the way in which the students distribute 
their time, not only upon these extra-curriculum activities, but also upon 
their academic work and in remunerative employment. Following this 
analysis the details of the programs of extra-curriculum activities, as 
maintained in the colleges studied, will be discussed. 


HOW STUDENTS SPEND THEIR TIME 


An analysis has been made of the amount of time which students in 
each of the colleges devote to three distinct types of activity, viz., 
educational, which includes time devoted to classroom, laboratory, and 


TABLE 99 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Hours STUDENTS* SPEND PER WEEK IN Stupy, RECITATION, 
AND LABORATORY WORK COMBINED AT TEN COLLEGES 


Institution Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 
SOREN y arate ache «et 46 43 46 43 45 
SEO SC) folie rssh 4 cae tiewes 44 45 43 44 44 
Iowa Wesleyan......... 43 42 4I 45 43 
DUCA S OM aides Sent Aga 42 4o 42 40 4I 
Morningside. .........:. 4I 40 43 39 4I 
PS RET VE iocre ccc Rootes = 40 43 4I 39 41 
Povans ville yale). eho de 37 43 43 48 4I 
aN ilk tala MAbs tame fea 37 39 42 43 40 
Chattanooga... «0; 45 hh 36 37 38 390 oy, 
WIDOW eR aya oir ana 8 35 36 38 39 30 

IWViedIa DNs feat eee ot 40.5 41.0 42.0 ALS 41.0 


* Students taking less than twelve credit-hours are not included. 


study; extra-curriculum, which includes all activities not a part of the reg- 
ular work for credit or for pay; and work for pay. The data here presented 
are derived from the student questionnaires, 

. Table 99 presents a summary of the average amount of time per week 
which students report that they spend in study, recitation, and laboratory 
work combined. 

Several facts are apparent from this table. First, there is a wider range 
381 
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in the average number of hours per week devoted to educational activities 
by freshmen than by upper-class students. Second, the higher the class 
level, the smaller is the deviation from the median. Third, students in the 
junior year tend to devote more time to educational activities than do 
students in any one of the other three years. 

A further analysis of the data available shows that the time spent in 
classroom, laboratory, and study (in educational activities) per credit- 
hour carried ranges from 2.3 to 2.8 hours for all men, and from 2.1 to 2.9 
hours for all women. The median for the ten institutions is 2.5 for both 


TABLE 100 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Hours STUDENTS SPEND PER WEEK IN 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES AT TEN COLLEGES 


FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE JUNIOR SENIOR ENTIRE GROUP 

INSTITUTION TAPER AGL AT SEMEL I Si DILGER CLLNP Daan GCP TRE ata UAC TRL? Bi ual Rae Ge 
Wee MSW rcs IVE VS VE ihe ee VV Mm hee Nese anda 
Dickinson ty. 20 Olina Ol cegiii bins SR gacO “hy bee Ol Own il Oe .an |) ee a 
Towa Wesleyanie (G14 103 OITOLO A JON) T2VON Fe DA Orar aes) OO «hes a ony 
Hamline? 3.43) BUSA Fi Ova SO LOU 206 Uinta SPs ue Mies G. ls eas Ones 
Union. nah aes, OUT Ae NO YOu ENO) kL) a1) 22a Uae bOI Cs SiG. bila 2 nN ag 
Comelle 23 Wa, COLON ee SOLS Ans teh ds Oman nei VO cl ed he tee eiey 
Chattanooga.) eau n2 es) 7 IB Se Sle Olt S Ob Min Ona aes Os ee eS 
Morningside....| 4.6 | 3.7 | 4.4 | 4.6 SGR ASANO uae Boh sO Alaa Res 
SIMPSON. se eee OMe O Ml eORO Maina 7 St A A NOONE Oe 2 rt Ss Octal een llm Ae) 
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Allegheny. :.... AME Ae AoW 27 A On ar tO |G) i Ps sOu oak Mieco 
Median (S643 (lig OWOSSO) Sh ty Ot. Asameo a Nel.) Ons bla oummnCre 


*M. means men, W. means women, and T. means total. 


men and women. These data become even more significant when com- 
pared with the time which men and women in these colleges spend in 
extra-curriculum activities and in work for pay. 

Table too shows the number of hours per week which students of ten 
colleges report that they spend in extra-curriculum activities. 

This table should be read as follows: At Dickinson College the fresh- 
man men spend on an average 7.8 hours per week in extra-curriculum 
activities; the freshman women spend on an average 3.6 hours per week in 
these activities, etc. 

The data show that the median number of hours for men at these 
institutions is almost twice as large as the median for women. The total 
range of the number of hours per week devoted to extra-curriculum activi- 
ties by men is from 5.3 at Morningside College to 9.6 at lowa Wesleyan 
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College; similarly, the range of time given by women is from 2.5 at 
Allegheny College to 5.2 at Dickinson College. 

There is no marked agreement in the relationship between the number 
of hours given to extra-curriculum activities by men and the number 
given by women in the same institution. For example, Morningside Col- 
lege ranks lowest in terms of the time given by men but ranks third from 
the highest in the amount of time given by women. Simpson, Chattanoo- 
ga, and Cornell fall nearest the median in the number of hours given by 
men, while Chattanooga, Hamline, and Simpson fall nearest the median 
in the number of hours given by women. In Chattanooga and Simpson, 
then, the relative amount of time given to extra-curriculum activities by 
men and women in comparison with that for other institutions included 
in this study seems to be most consistent, even though in each of these two 
institutions the men give considerably more time than the women. 

No explanation of the facts just presented has been sought, but the 
tentative inference may be made that intercollegiate sports as well as 
campus athletics are generally adapted to the interests of men. These 
are more time-consuming than are the activities provided for women; 
consequently, men will, sometimes must, devote more time than women 
to extra-curriculum activities. 

Moreover, there still exists on the campuses of some of these institu- 
tions a traditional attitude that women are not eligible to participate in 
many major campus activities, e.g., intercollegiate debates or oratorical 
contests. Such an attitude will inevitably weight the program of extra- 
curriculum activities for men. 

Table 101 summarizes the average number of hours per week which 
students at ten institutions report that they spend in working for pay. 

From this table it appears that both men and women students at Alle- 
gheny, Dickinson, and Union spend a comparatively small amount of time 
in work for pay. In the remaining seven institutions men spend from 9 
to 15.6 hours per week in work for pay, while women spend from 2.7 to 
8.8 hours in like manner. The median institution in this group is repre- 
sented by men working on an average 11.3 hours per week; women, 3.1 
hours per week; and men and women combined, 7.1 hours per week. 

The wide variation in the average amount of time spent in gainful 
employment by students is probably the result of several factors: First, 
some institutions because of their location enrol a larger percentage of 
students who are in limited circumstances than do others; second, some 
institutions are more advantageously situated with respect to opportuni- 
ties for gainful employment; third, a few institutions encourage students 
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of limited means to enrol by providing a part-time employment office 
through which a definite program of employment is promoted; fourth, 
educational costs vary among these colleges, making it more necessary 
for the student of limited means to find employment at some institutions 
than at others. 

The average number of hours spent in extra-curriculum activities and 
in work for pay combined, by men in the ten institutions, ranges from 9.2 
to 22.7; for women the range is from 4.4 to 13.5. In the median institution 
men spend in extra-curriculum activities and work for pay 18.2 hours per 
week, while women spend 7.3 hours per week. 


TABLE 101 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Hours STUDENTS SPEND PER WEEK IN 
WorK FoR PAy AT TEN COLLEGES 


FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE JUNIOR SENIOR ENTIRE GROUP 
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NUMBER OF EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES MAINTAINED 


Eighteen institutions were requested to provide information as to the 
number of activities which are found on their respective campuses. The 
returns show a range from twelve to fifty-five. In these totals social fra- 
ternities and sororities are counted collectively as one activity, on the 
assumption that students usually do not hold membership in more than 
one such organization. The median institution in this group is represented 
by twenty-three activities. A list of these activities for Lawrence College, 
an institution of approximately eight hundred students, which is typical 
of this group, is as follows: (1) Student Senate; (2) Lawrence Women’s 
Association; (3) Freshman Commission; (4) Forensics; (5) Ariel staff; 
(6) Young Men’s Christian Association; (7) Oxford Club; (8) Sunset 
Players; (9) Glee Club; (10) Panhellenic; (11) Interfraternity Council; 
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(12) Rifle Club; (13) Journalism Club; (14) English Club; (15) French 
Club; (16) German Club; (17) Classical Club; (18) Spanish Club; (19) 
History Club; (20) Chemistry Club; (21) Trinity Club; (22) Biology Club; 
(23) Philotechnica; (24) men’s athletics (varsity and intramural); (25) 
Men’s Athletic Club; (26) women’s athletics. 

This represents a very ample program of activities for an institution 
the size of Lawrence College. Certainly, it would be undesirable to expand 
such an activities program further unless an increased enrolment should 
demand it; it is conceivable, on the other hand, that the program might 
be reduced without impairing the total educational contribution made by 
the institution. The program presented above is well balanced; in that 
it provides for practical experience in dealing with problems of student 
citizenship, and gives opportunities for students to engage in activities 
in the fields of publications, religion, music, dramatics, forensics, athletics, 
and special departmental interests. 

The extra-curriculum activities program at DePauw University is very 
comprehensive and well distributed for an institution having approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred students. It is briefly presented as follows: 

5 honorary scholarship fraternities and clubs 

2 student government associations 

7 intercollegiate sports 

2 athletic associations 

4 journalistic enterprises 

4 debate clubs 

22 departmental clubs 

5 musical organizations 

3 other student organizations 

24 Greek letter fraternities 


No objective data are available whereby the adequacy of such a pro- 
gram as this may be evaluated. The opinion of students and administra- 
tive officers at DePauw seems to be that this program is probably over- 
expanded. 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES 


Extent of partictpation.—One of the problems commonly arising with 
regard to extra-curriculum activities is that a few students are overloaded 
with positions of leadership and responsibility in numerous activities, 
while a large percentage of the students fail to participate sufficiently to 
profit educationally from the activities. An effort has been made to deter- 
mine the extent of student participation in two ways: first, by having stu- 
dents indicate in the student questionnaire the number and type of ac- 
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tivities in which they engage; second, by securing from administrative 
officers an estimate of the percentage of students who participate in six or 
more activities. The latter plan was followed only in the colleges in which 
the student questionnaire was not administered. 

Table 102 shows for ten colleges the percentage of students who partici- 
pate in various numbers of activities. 

The data presented in Table 102 show that a very favorable condition 
exists at Dickinson College in that a very small percentage of the students 
participate in no activities and none participate in six or more. The medi- 
an institutions, Morningside and Cornell, present a less favorable situa- 


TABLE 102 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENGAGING IN VARIOUS NUMBERS OF 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES AT TEN COLLEGES 


NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 


INSTITUTION 
fo) I 2 3-5 6 or More 
Dickinson Wey Meeps fee 4 47 at cto MMM Haa PPRGERe cD 2 
SIMPSON ai Ocenia ae 6 25 24 38 4 
Iowa Wesleyan......... 8 28 19 39 6 
Union suis Manca a 8 40 30 DOA) Sh A ae ea 
Morningside sii: IO 23 2I 39 7 
COMME mG Cals ie) 34 25 28 3 
Hamlines ier uyiie 3 17 30 24 24 5 
Ryvdnsyilles ica naan aie ar 21 36 2x 20 2 
Chattanooga. ia ene 22 32 23 22 I 
Allegheny Wii will 23 35 20 21 I 
Miediarn Byori ae tt 1 10.0 2240 235 23x90 205 


tion in that ro per cent of the students participate in no activities, while 
46 per cent at the former institution and 31 per cent at the latter partici- 
pate in three or more activities. Of greater concern, however, are the 
situations at Evansville College, the University of Chattanooga, and Alle- 
gheny College, where more than one-fifth of the students participate in no 
activities. If extra-curriculum activities can be justified on educational 
grounds, and it seems that they can be if properly selected, distributed, 
and organized, then the participation of a maximum percentage of all 
students is desirable. 

In the colleges in which the student questionnaire was not given, the 
estimates of administrative officers regarding the extent of student par- 
ticipation in activities are in general agreement with the situation shown 
in Table 102, although the total range between extremes is much larger. 
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In one institution it is estimated that all students participate in some ac- 
tivity; at the other extreme it is estimated that 50 per cent of the men 
and 60 per cent of the women engage in no activities at all. The median 
institution of fifteen for which percentages are given by administra- 
tive officers has 15 per cent of its men students engaged in no activities. 
The median institution of fourteen from which estimates are available 
has 12.5 per cent of its women students engaging in no activities. 

The data derived from the student questionnaires and from adminis- 
trative officers show, on the whole, an unsatisfactory situation in most 
colleges with respect to student participation in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. In most of the institutions studied too large a percentage of students 
participate in no activities, while a small percentage participate in too 
many. 

The criticism just made of student participation suggests a need for 
two types of administrative approach: first, the employment of some 
form of control or limitation; second, the more general introduction of 
measures designed to stimulate participation on the part of those now 
left out or inactive. The assumption underlying these suggestions is that 
a well-balanced program of extra-curriculum activities can be justified 
upon the basis of its educational value. It follows, then, that this value 
should be shared as widely as possible by all students, and should not be 
destroyed by excessive participation on the part of any one. 

Control of participation.—Specific data concerning the control of stu- 
dent participation in activities were secured from seventeen institutions. 
The agencies of control found in these institutions are summarized in 
Table 103. 

Most of the institutions have more than one agency of control for ac- 
tivities. In each one there is, however, either a faculty committee, a facul- 
ty adviser, or a dean, as the chief agent of control. Various combinations 
of one or two of these with other agencies are found in twelve of the in- 
stitutions, while in six there is a single controlling agent. In five colleges 
the “‘control” is advisory only; in five others the control is exercised 
through an official limitation upon participation; four colleges designate 
their type of control as ‘‘supervisory”’; in three colleges the institution 
assumes complete direction of the program; in two, the authority of the 
college is limited to matters requiring final action; and in two institutions 
the only control of extra-curriculum activities is through the setting of 
standards. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the data available concerning control 
of student participation in extra-curriculum activities is that adequate 
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provision for control exists in these institutions; the power of control, 
generally, is not adequately exercised, and the results achieved are not 
satisfactory. The real problem presented is not one of arbitrary exercise 
of authority in the matter, but rather one which demands a more careful 
study of the situation on each separate campus leading to a clearer 
definition of the functions and procedures involved in the administra- 
tion of the activities. 


TABLE 103 


AGENCIES CONTROLLING EXTRA-CURRICULUM 
ACTIVITIES IN SEVENTEEN COLLEGES 


Number of 
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Stimulating student participation.—Certain methods of stimulating 
students to take part in activities now employed in some institutions 
are worthy of special note. Among these are the following: (1) A com- 
mittee of senior girls with the dean of women as chairman interviews all 
women students with a view to interesting them and placing them in some 
group activity; (2) special clubs and societies are organized for ‘“‘students 
generally left out’’; (3) all-school parties are promoted; (4) interested 
faculty members promote student interest in music, debating, dramatics, 
and publications; (5) college credit is given for work in dramatics, music, 
debating, and athletics; (6) a certain amount of participation in extra- 
curriculum activities is made a requirement for graduation; (7) “‘try- 
outs” are held for participation in most of the activities; (8) sponsors of 
activities present their respective interests in chapel; (9) the college pa- 
per is used for publicity of activities; (10) medals are given for forensics, 
and letters for participation in athletics and the choir; (11) a general 
presentation is made of activities during Freshman Week; (12) individuals 
are canvassed for membership. 


CHAPTER XLI 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS FACED BY STUDENTS 


Administrative officers of institutions of higher education are recogniz- 
ing the importance of giving students adequate counsel in the solution of 
their personal problems. With a view to determining the extent to which 


TABLE 104 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 3,513 COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WuHo HAVE FACED VARIOUS PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Problem Number | Percentage 
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there is actual need of such personal counsel, students were asked in the 
questionnaire to check in a given list of problems those which they faced 
while attending their respective institutions. They were asked further to 
indicate the problems concerning which they desired more help than they 
received. Table 104 summarizes the data concerning problems faced by 
students in ten institutions. 

This table shows that 31.3 per cent of the 3,513 students from whom in- 
formation was secured have faced the problem of finances while in college; 
24.2 per cent, the problem of choosing a vocation, etc. On an average, 
each student checked three of the problems given in the check list. Some 
of the problems are so closely interrelated that they may be grouped under 
a few larger headings. The data given justify the conclusion that the sig- 
nificant personal problems faced by students in ten colleges are: (a) fi- 
nances; (6) choosing a vocation; (c) social adjustment, including forma- 
tion of friendships with the same and the opposite sex, securing and ac- 
cepting ‘‘dates,”” misunderstandings with instructors and fellow students, 
family difficulties, and personal conduct; (d) emotional adjustment, in- 
cluding fear of failure, timidity, worry and nervousness,and homesickness; 
(e) scholastic adjustment, including poor study habits, failure in courses, 
and attitude toward work; (f) health, including recreation, overwork, 
general health, and physical handicaps; (g) philosophy of life, including 
religious questions and doubts, and attitude toward life. The number 
and percentage of students who have faced each of the specific problems 
is sufficiently large to justify any steps which administrators are taking 
to provide more adequate counsel to students, and to demand special 
attention in institutions in which no steps to provide counsel have been 
taken. 

The urgency for the need for personal counseling is further emphasized 
by the data presented in Table 105, showing for nine institutions the medi- 
an percentage of students who faced personal problems and desired more 
help than they received. 


LIVING CONDITIONS OF STUDENTS 


Types of living conditions.—The academic work of students is often seri- 
ously affected by the general conditions under which they live and work. 
To determine the types of living conditions found among the colleges of 
this study, students in each of ten institutions were asked to indicate in 
the student questionnaire the conditions under which they were living at 
the time the study was made and the degree to which they found their 
living conditions satisfactory. A summary of the conditions under which 
students live in ten colleges is presented in Table 106. 
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TABLE 105 


MEDIAN PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AT NINE INSTITUTIONS WHO 
FACED VARIOUS PERSONAL PROBLEMS AND WHO INDICATED 
A DESIRE FOR MorRE HELP THAN THEY RECEIVED 
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* Data for only two colleges. 
t Data for eight colleges. 
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This table is read as follows: Of the 299 men in Allegheny College from 
whom information was received, 13 per cent live at home, 46 per cent live 
in dormitories, 37 per cent live in fraternities, and 4 per cent live in private 
rooms or under other special arrangements. Eighty-two per cent of this 
group report their living conditions to be satisfactory. Living under other 
special arrangements, as used in this table, includes a few isolated cases 
in certain institutions in which students live in college buildings other than 
dormitories, or in private rooms in which they do light housekeeping. The 
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LIVING CONDITIONS OF STUDENTS IN TEN COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGE LIVING AS INDICATED 
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total number of these cases was so few that they did not warrant separate 
categories. 

The data of the table show that the largest percentage of students living 
at home is found where colleges are located in larger cities, as, for example, 
Chattanooga, Evansville, and Morningside. Hamline University and Un- 
ion College are exceptions to this statement. The former enrols a com- 
paratively large percentage of its students from territory outside of St. 
Paul; the latter has a small enrolment which makes the percentage of 
those coming from the immediate community and living at home com- 
paratively high. The average percentage of women living at home is some- 
what higher than that of men. 
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Four of the colleges in this group—Chattanooga, Evansville, lowa Wes- 
leyan, and Simpson—provide no dormitories for men. At Simpson Col- 
lege a very small percentage of the men say they live in dormitories, but 
these are students who render student service in the dormitories for wom- 
en and are given special rooms in which to live. Evansville College is the 
only institution in this group having no dormitory for women, although 
the University of Chattanooga has only a small dormitory. 

The data show further that 20 per cent of the men in the ten institu- 
tions and 45 per cent of the women live in dormitories, while 32 per cent 
of the men and 8 per cent of the women live in fraternity and sorority 
houses, respectively. In other words, of the students who do not live at 
home, the largest percentage of women live in dormitories and the largest 
percentage of men live in fraternities. The percentage of men living in 
dormitories is much larger, however, than the percentage of women living 
in sorority houses. Approximately an equal percentage of men and of 
women live in private rooms or under other special conditions. 

Student evaluation of living conditions.—The students who gave informa- 
tion concerning their living conditions were also asked to indicate whether 
their living arrangements were satisfactory and, if not, in what respect 
they might be improved. The last two columns of Table 106 show the 
percentage of men and women in each of ten institutions who reported 
living conditions to be satisfactory. It is noted, first of all, that living 
conditions are considered most satisfactory in institutions in which the 
largest percentage of students live at home. This appears to be particu- 
larly true of Chattanooga and Evansville. The data indicate that con- 
ditions are the least satisfactory at Dickinson, Union, and Allegheny. 
The averages for men and women show that, on the whole, a slightly 
larger percentage of the former than of the latter consider their living 
conditions to be Satisfactory. 

The more specific and pertinent criticisms made by students pertain to 
dormitories. A number of the buildings are criticized as out of date, lack- 
ing in conveniences, too noisy, and lacking in “‘tone.”’ In a few instances 
fraternities are said to be too crowded, or to be lacking in high tone and a 
homelike atmosphere. In institutions in which fraternities are not all that 
might be desired as living centers, the plan of employing housemothers 
might well be adopted. A pleasing character of fraternity life has general- 
ly been found in institutions in which this plan is in operation. 

The supervision of living centers.—The authorities who are responsible 
for the supervision of residences for women in thirty-four institutions are 
shown in Table 107. 
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It is apparent from this table that the dean of women is responsible for 
supervising dormitories for women in twenty of the thirty institutions 
having dormitories for women. In six instances she is assisted by a ma- 
tron, housemother, or assistant dean. In seven institutions a matron alone 
is responsible; in two, a director of residences; and in one, an assistant 
dean of women. The dean of women frequently lives in the dormitories 
and often is the active head resident. Occasionally, however, she is 
assisted in administering details by a matron, or by student self-governing 
organizations. 

The dean of women is also generally responsible for the supervision 
of living conditions where women occupy furnished rooms in private 
houses. In seventeen institutions she alone has this responsibility; in four, 
she shares the responsibility with a faculty committee, or the college 
dean. Three institutions report that no one is specifically designated to 
discharge this supervisory function; in the remaining colleges, the dean 
of the college, a faculty committee, or a director of residences is respon- 
sible. 

A summary of the provisions made in twenty-nine institutions for the 
supervision of living conditions for men is presented in Table 108. 

With respect to the supervision of dormitories, there is a wide variation 
in practice. In six institutions, a faculty member, sometimes married, 
usually living in the dormitory, is directly responsible. A hostess, house- 
mother, woman director, or matron is responsible for supervision in eight 
institutions. Other arrangements include supervision by a dean of men or 
a preceptor, student self-government, supervision by student residents, or 
no supervision. 

The supervision of living conditions for men who live in privately fur- 
nished rooms generally centers in the dean of the college or the dean 
of men. In a few institutions a faculty member or a faculty committee is 
responsible, while in one case a woman director and in another a Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretary performs the supervisory function. 

It is needless to say that from the data presented it is apparent that the 
supervision of living conditions for men is, on the whole, not so well sys- 
tematized as that for women. It seems clear that better administrative 
organization of living centers would improve living conditions for men in 
most of the institutions studied. 

On the whole, the most unsatisfactory situation with respect to the 
supervision of living centers for men pertains to fraternity houses. This 
conclusion and the following comments are based upon personal visits to 
and studies of fraternities as living centers. In some instances fraternities 
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have almost complete autonomy in the administration of their houses; in 
others, faculty members serve as advisers to fraternities, usually to the 
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ones of which they are members; in one or two institutions the dean of 
men has jurisdiction, either advisory or final over fraternities; also, in one 
or two instances housemothers who serve as hostesses and overseers are 
employed by fraternities. The housemother plan, in which the house- 
mother actually serves as a hostess, as distinct from a cook or housekeeper, 
has given to fraternities as residences dignity and tone which have been 
lacking in institutions which do not have housemothers for fraternity 
houses. 

Various plans are in effect whereby supervision is exercised over private 
residences in which men students rent furnished rooms, This living 
arrangement proves particularly difficult to oversee. Generally, where 
any oversight is attempted, the dean of men inspects private rooms and 
approves or disapproves of them as suitable for students. Householders 
who rent rooms to students are sometimes asked to make regular reports 
to a designated administrative officer, most frequently the dean of the 
college or the dean of men. Such reports usually refer to the study habits 
and living habits of students under the immediate charge of the house- 
holder. Living conditions in private, furnished rooms would be a major 
problem in many of these institutions except for the fact that only a com- 
paratively small percentage of students rent rooms in private families. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF STUDENTS 


The data presented in Table 104 show that choosing a vocation is one 
of the problems frequently faced by students in the several colleges. The 
same students who indicated that the choice of a vocation is or has been 
a personal problem were asked to indicate the vocation which they had 
chosen. For the sake of uniformity and convenience, vocations are classi- 
fied under thirteen general heads. Each of the separate divisions is fur- 
ther defined as to the specific vocations which it embraces. The classifica- 
tion of vocations used and the choices indicated by the students in ten col- 
leges are presented in Table ro9. 

This table shows, first of all, that the largest percentage of vocational 
choices fall in the field of education, with business as second. At the 
other extreme only 0.6 per cent have chosen agriculture even though 
in some of the institutions represented a large percentage of the students 
come from rural communities, There appears to be a discrepancy be- 
tween the data presented in this table and those of Table 104; in that only 
4.5 per cent say they are indefinite as to a vocational choice while the 
former table showed that 24.2 per cent faced the problem of choosing a 
vocation. Moreover, other data show that 26.9 per cent desire more help 
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than they have received in making a choice. This apparent discrepancy is 
probably due to several factors. First, some of the choices indicated are, 
no doubt, expressions of a desire or preference rather than final decisions. 
Many of these students are most likely among those who desired more 
help than they received in choosing a vocation. Second, some of those 
who actually faced the problem of choosing a vocation while in college 
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have settled the issue and therefore no longer belong to those who are still 
undecided. 

It is noted further from the data presented concerning the choices of 
vocations that a comparatively small percentage of these students are 
preparing definitely to enter any phase of religious service. In view of the 
fact that the colleges represented are all denominational in type, it might 
be expected that many more would indicate a choice of religious service. 
It should be said, however, that this is not necessarily an argument for 
attempting to encourage more individuals to enter religious service as a 
life work, for it is altogether probable that the number now preparing for 
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this profession will be adequate to supply the needs of the church for 
pastors and religious workers. No information was secured on this point. 
Much more important is the question whether those best qualified for the 
profession of religious service are preparing to enter it. 

Particularly striking is the fact that only a small percentage of the 
women (the entire group was approximately equally divided between men 
and women) have chosen homemaking as a career. The explanation of 
this probably lies in two facts: First, many young women are hesitant to 
say that this is their choice of a career even though it may be their secret 
ambition. Second, in line with changing social conditions, many more do 
not think of a career as incompatible with homemaking and they have, 
therefore, merely indicated their professional interest without at the same 
time indicating homemaking as a co-ordinate objective. 


CHAPTER XLII 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE 


AUTHORITIES RESPONSIBLE FOR DISCIPLINE 


An analysis has been made of reports from the administrative officers 
of thirty-three institutions regarding the authorities who are responsible 
for discipline. This analysis is summarized in Table 110. 

This table shows that in most institutions the responsibility for dealing 
with problems of discipline is distributed among several officers. A typical 
situation is that in which minor matters of discipline are handled by the 
dean of men and the dean of women, while more serious problems are re- 
ferred from these officers to a committee on administration or to a faculty 
committee on discipline. Numerous variations from this plan are found; 
in some institutions, for example, serious cases are referred directly to the 
president who either deals with them personally or refers them to the 
faculty; in others, the academic dean becomes the central disciplinary 
officer. In six institutions a committee on discipline from the faculty is 
directly responsible for the administration of discipline. 

Two questions of special significance are presented by these data. 
First, do students share as much as they should in the administration of 
disciplinary problems? Conditions vary so widely among institutions 
that no categorical answer can be given, but an examination of Table 110 
shows that the responsibility shared by students in these institutions is 
very limited. 

Second, should the dean of men and the dean of women bear the 
heavy responsibility of discipline which is now theirs? The answer to this 
question must likewise be determined by the definition of the essential 
functions of these officers. If they are to share in a personal and inti- 
mate way the problems and experiences of students, then to make them 
responsible for the administration of discipline is inconsistent with their 
chief function. The better plan is to expect the dean of men and the dean 
of women to deal with only such disciplinary problems as they may feel 
are necessary in order to help individual students. 


OPINIONS OF STUDENTS REGARDING DISCIPLINE 
In an effort to evaluate the general situation with respect to discipline 
among the colleges which were studied, several types of information 
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were secured, viz., student opinions of discipline, administrative provi- 
sions for disciplinary control, and opportunities for students to participate 
in the government of institutions. 

The opinions of students regarding the discipline in ten colleges are 
presented in summary in Table 111. 

In some institutions in which, according to the judgment of adminis- 
trative officers, very wholesome conditions prevail, a large percentage of 
students are not satisfied with the discipline. It is significant that in 
eight of the ten institutions more than 20 per cent of the students 
consider the discipline too rigid, while in none of these institutions do as 
many as 5 per cent consider it too lax. In some of these institutions the 
students were in a state of revolt against rules prohibiting some of the 
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generally accepted forms of social recreation, particularly dancing. This 
condition no doubt reflects the reaction of a younger generation against 
the conservative restraints of administrators, who either conscientiously 
object to certain forbidden forms of recreation or feel that a conservative 
constituency demands the barring of the activities. In any event, the 
opinions summarized in the table reflect quite directly the need for im- 
mediate and careful consideration of the modification of disciplinary 
rules and procedures so as to bring students and college administrators 
to a mutual understanding regarding the need for and the enforcement 
of rules. One important step in this direction is to provide opportunities 
for students to participate in the government of institutions. 


PROVISIONS FOR STUDENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN GOVERNMENT 


There is wide variation in the provisions for students to participate in 
various phases of the government of the student community. In a number 
of the colleges there is a fairly complete set-up for students to assume gov- 
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ernmental responsibility for the affairs that concern their own social 
group. Generally, however, these governmental organizations do not 
function to their full capacity. In fact, students who lead in these organ- 
izations often feel that they are little more than figureheads. 

Moreover, reports from thirty-four institutions concerning authorities 
who are responsible for discipline show that in only five instances is a 
student committtee or court included as a disciplinary agent and in only 
one is a joint student-faculty committee included. The inference seems 
justified, therefore, that either very few institutions place any direct re- 
sponsibility for discipline upon students or that most administrative off- 
cers attach little real significance to student disciplinary organizations 
where they exist. 

One of the important functions of all education, particularly on the col- 
lege level, is to give students experience in all the affairs which constitute 
social living. Unquestionably, intelligent participation in the govern- 
mental administration of social affairs within the college will be very 
valuable in preparing students for most efficient social living after they 
leave college. The ability to assume responsibility comes from the actual 
discharge of responsibility. Many educational institutions are recognizing 
this general principle and are in every way possible attempting to provide 
for student participation in governmental affairs. 

Some of the specific provisions whereby this may be done are briefly 
discussed. First, there may be co-operation between faculty and students 
through a joint committee. Student representatives on this committee 
may present various problems affecting the student body as a whole to 
the committee, which in turn may make recommendations to the faculty 
on the questions presented. The faculty may likewise submit certain 
questions to this committee which it in turn may decide or may submit 
to the students for decision. 

Second, some administrators of institutions even go to the point of 
arranging for student representatives to be present at the meetings of the 
board of trustees when matters affecting students are discussed. This 
gives them an insight into the general attitude of the trustees and helps 
them to understand better the policies which may be adopted by this 
body. 

Third, there are always some problems of government which affect the 
student body as a whole. Such problems may be administered through a 
student commission or council which is elected by popular vote and is 
representative of the whole student body. 

Fourth, students who live in dormitories may well have delegated to 
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them the general government of the dormitory. Various types of such 
government are now operating quite effectively in different institutions. 

Fifth, in many institutions there are administrative problems centering 
in fraternities and sororities. Such problems may pertain to actual con- 
trol of living conditions or to general policies regarding the activities of 
these organizations on a given campus. In either event they present ex- 
cellent opportunities for the delegation of responsibility to interfraternity 
or intersorority organizations. 

Sixth, it is occasionally found desirable to have separate student gov- 
erning bodies responsible for matters affecting particular interests of the 
separate groups. The need for such organizations will be determined 
largely by the relative number of men and women and the type of social 
life and organization of students on a given campus. 

Whatever plans may be adopted for student participation in govern- 
ment, it is to be recognized that there are always certain traditions, cer- 
tain general policies affecting the welfare of an institution, and certain 
limitations set by the purpose for which the institution exists, which need, 
to some extent, to be safeguarded by general regulations. These tradi- 
tions, policies, and purposes should, from time to time, be clearly inter- 
preted to the students so that they may understand why the general regu- 
lations are made. It should further be recognized that the friendly counsel 
of faculty members and administrative officers, not imposed upon stu- 
dents, but unofficially given, will frequently be helpful in avoiding blun- 
ders in governmental action; and when judiciously given, will be welcomed 
by students. In fact, the effectiveness of any plan of student participa- 
tion in government will be conditioned quite as much by the sympathetic 
and co-operative attitude of the administration as by the formal set-up of 
the scheme itself. 

One of the difficulties inherent in the plan of student self-government 
is that the student groups are apt to develop an idea that their field of 
activity extends to the government of the college itself. In a few of the 
colleges where student self-government is rather highly developed, cases 
have arisen (or the administrative officers have been apprehensive that 
cases would arise) in which the student groups dictated to the authorities 
of the college concerning such matters as the retention or dismissal of 
faculty members or executive officers, the distribution of scholarship 
grants, etc. It should be clear that matters affecting the college as an 
educational institution are outside the province of student government. 
The faculty, administrative officers, and board of trustees are responsible 
for these matters, and this responsibility cannot be delegated to students. 
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It should be clear that ‘‘student self-government” should be limited to 
matters affecting the student group as a social community. 

One of the colleges included in this study has adopted an interesting 
plan for safeguarding the welfare of the institution even though consider- 
able responsibility is lodged in the various student groups. This college 
requires each student organization to obtain a formal charter from the 
board of trustees. The fact that the granting of a charter is surrounded by 
a certain amount of “‘red tape’’ and ceremony tends to discourage the for- 
mation of unneeded or useless organizations. The charters all contain a 
standard clause granting the trustees of the college the power to revoke 
the charter at their pleasure when the student group concerned is taking 
action contrary to the established policies of the institution, or is doing 
anything which might discredit the good name of the college. The presi- 
dent of this institution reports that the threat to revoke the charter of a 
student group is sufficient to prevent any ill-considered moves from be- 
ing put into effect. 

The three colleges of this group that are located on the West Coast all 
have the organization known as the Associated Students. This is a fed- 
erated organization, with local units in most of the institutions of higher 
learning on the Pacific Coast. The amount of power delegated to the 
student bodies of these colleges is much larger than is typically found in 
institutions in other parts of the country. A measure of faculty control is 
exercised through the chief supervisory officer, known as the “graduate 
manager,” who in each case is a member of the college instructional staff. 
The quality of student leadership in these institutions is said to be very 
good. All three of these colleges express themselves as being very much 
in sympathy with student self-government under the auspices of the 
Associated Students. 


CHAPTER XLII 


AGENCIES PROMOTING RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 
AMONG STUDENTS 


ATTITUDE OF THE INSTITUTIONS 


All of the thirty-five colleges included in this study are related to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Statements culled from recent issues of 
their bulletins and literature emphasize the fact that they are Christian in 
spirit and aims, although not sectarian in any narrow sense, whether in 
curriculum or in the general atmosphere of the college. All seek to cul- 
tivate a positive Christian character in the student and make constant 
efforts to maintain an environment conducive to such an end. 

With but few exceptions the catalogues of each of the institutions con- 
tain emphatic statements concerning the moral and religious spirit and 
aspirations of the college. The few colleges which fail to include such a 
statement in their published aims should be urged to develop and publish 
a sane but specific enunciation of the school’s position. It is to be regretted 
that a few institutions have published flowery statements of goals whose 
attainment is impossible if not even undesirable. 

Two of the typical and more moderate catalogue statements are in-. 
cluded to show the general attitude of the group. 

Hamline University as an educational institution is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that religious culture is as essential as intellectual development, and that 
each supplements the other. To this end the University encourages the teaching 
and the practice of religion not only in the curriculum of the college but also on 
the campus through student activities. 


Cornell College voices its religious affiliation in the following expres- 
sion. 

The college was founded by Christian Pioneers and aims to apply Christian 
principles and methods to its work and regulations. It is under the patronage of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Although in this sense denominational, it is 
not sectarian in the sense of teaching the religious tenets of any particular sect. 
Its advantages are offered without restriction to all who wish to spend the forma- 
tive years of college life in a wholesome religious atmosphere, where Christian 
ideals of life are emphasized, where Christ is held as the supreme revelation of 
God to man, and the church as the most potent institution for human better- 
ment.? 

t Bulletin of Hamline University, 1928-29, pp. 26-27. 

2 Bulletin of Cornell College, 1925-29, p. 77. 
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Whatever type of objective is felt to be the most appropriate in describ- 
ing the religious and moral influence of the institution, the wording and 
implication should be positive, yet moderate. It should be such as to 
make possible its actually being carried into action in the daily life of the 
college. Every college which receives denominational patronage should 
carry such a statement in its catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS OF STUDENTS 


Table 112 shows the percentage of students at the thirty-five colleges 
who are members of or express preferences for various religious denomina- 
tions. 

This table shows that in the typical college of this group approximately 
one-half of the students are affiliated with or express preference for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The median for the group of colleges on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities does not differ 
materially from the median for the group of colleges which do not hold 
this accreditation, indicating that the type of accreditation held does not, 
of itself, have any important relationship to the percentage of students in 
this group of colleges which are affliated with the supporting denomina- 
tion. Both extremes in the distribution of percentages of Methodist stu- 
dents are represented by colleges which are on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. 

The data of this table afford an opportunity to study the relationship 
between the size of the local community in which the college is located and 
the percentage of students which are affiliated with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In compiling these data, the figures of the 1930 census were 
used for the population of the cities in which these colleges are located. 
The institutions were first grouped according to the size of the population 
of the local community, and then the average percentage of Methodist 
students for each of the groups was calculated. These data are given in 
Figure 19. Next the colleges were grouped according to the percentage of 
Methodist students, and the average population of the local communities 
of each group was calculated. These data are presented in Figure 20. In 
making these tabulations, two colleges—Hamline University and Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University—were omitted. Both of these institutions 
are located in fairly large cities, but the state universities of their respec- 
tive states are also located in the same communities. Since these are the 
only colleges of the group which face this type of local competition, they 
have been excluded from the tabulations. 

It will be noted from these two figures that there is some relationship 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
t Including both those who are members and those who express a preference for each church. 
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between the size of the local community and the percentage of Methodist 
students. In general, the larger the population of the local community, the 
smaller the percentage of Methodist students. This relationship possibly 
is partially responsible for the failure to find any important difference with 
respect to percentage of Methodist students between the colleges holding 
national accreditation and those without this recognition. The number of 


4 colleges in communities 
of 100,000 or Over 

5 colleges in communities 
of 25,000-99,999 

7 colleges in communities 
of 10,000-24,999 

6 colleges in communities 
of 5,000-9,999 


11 colleges in communities 
of under 5,000 


Fic. 19.—Average percentage of Methodist students in colleges located in com- 
munities of various sizes. 
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12 colleges, each having 


40-54 per cent of 
Methodist students Pyhedyio 7) Co 
6 colleges, each having 


under 40 per cent of 
Methodist students 69,115 


Fic. 20.—Average population of local community for colleges having various per- 
centages of Methodist students. 


cases is too small to permit any further significant statistical treatment of 
the colleges on the basis of type of accreditation. 

There appears also to be some relationship between the degree of local 
competition and the percentage of Methodist students in these colleges. 
Eleven of the colleges have strong competition from neighboring institu- 
tions; on the average 59.0 per cent of their students are Methodists. The 
other twenty-four colleges which are without strong local competition 
have on the average 53.9 per cent of their students affiliated with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It thus appears that the presence of strong 
local competition tends to increase the percentage of Methodist students. 
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One other factor should be mentioned as having an important bearing 
upon the percentage of students which may be expected from the support- 
ing denomination. The relative strength of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church varies considerably throughout different parts of the country. 
A college located in a region in which the Methodist Church is not par- 
ticularly strong will naturally have a relatively low percentage of stu- 
dents from this denomination, while another institution located in an area 
that is strongly Methodist may be expected to have a comparatively high 
percentage of students from the denomination. There does not seem to be 
any adequate statistical means of taking this factor into account, and for 
that reason its influence on the data of the preceding tables can only be 
surmised. 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS MAINTAINED 


The colleges included in this study maintain an average of three stu- 
dent organizations designed primarily to exert religious and moral influ- 
ences upon students. Of these, the Young Women’s Christian Association 
is found most frequently; the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Oxford Club follow in the order named. Several others are found less fre- 
quently. Among these may be mentioned the Christian Service Club, the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Student Volunteers, and Life Service Club. Gospel 
Teams are found in a number of the institutions. No attempt is made in 
this study to include the organizations which are maintained as part of 
the regular program of the work in the local churches. 

Of the three major organizations the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation seems to be the most effective in a majority of the colleges. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association seems to be, in general, much less 
vital in its student contacts than its sister organization. Several institu- 
tions are experimenting with a new coeducational organization to replace 
the ineffective men’s association and the somewhat more effective 
women’s organization. Where this is done, the new organization will re- 
quire careful guidance and strong leadership in order that it may be at 
least as effective as the women’s organization which it replaces. 

A great variety of services are rendered by these bodies. Some which 
may be mentioned are: providing programs and talent for devotional or 
meditative exercises; carrying out social projects; meeting entering stu- 
dents and assisting them in getting located; aiding needy students; pub-' 
lishing handbooks; directing play and recreational activities; and main- 
taining social service stations. This list isnot meant to be exhaustive but 
merely typical of the work found. In certain of the institutions some of 
these organizations are performing work which could better be assigned to 
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specific administrative officers of the institution, as, for example, the 
placement and vocational guidance of students. 

The survey staff has not attempted to evaluate objectively the quality 
of the influence generated by these organizations in the moral and reli- 
gious lives of students. Satisfactory techniques for making such an evalua- 
tion are not now available, and some experimentation with a method for 
formulating a subjective judgment, carried out in one of the college sur- 
veys, did not prove successful. One of the greatest handicaps to such an 
evaluation is the lack of any clear definition of or agreement upon what 
constitutes a satisfactory religious and moral influence. In almost all the 
colleges the administrative officers and faculty members consider these 
organizations of great benefit. 


CHAPEL SERVICE 


Arrangements for chapel service in the colleges studied.—Chapel exer- 
cises are provided as a definite part of the program of work of every one 
of the thirty-five colleges. The frequency of these meetings ranges from 
two to five per week. 

Student attendance at chapel service is compulsory in all but three of 
the institutions. In one other, chapel attendance is not required of all 
members of the senior class. Attendance is usually checked by student 
monitors or by office secretaries, and a record of attendance is kept by the 
dean, the registrar, or some other central officer. 

The penalty for excessive absence found most frequently is a deduction 
in the number of honor or credit points earned. A few colleges deduct 
credits from the student’s scholastic record or require additional work to 
be presented for graduation. Others require the preparation of special 
compositions, the payment of a money fine, or explanations to the disci- 
pline officer or committee. In some cases provision is made for the tem- 
porary suspension of a student who “‘overcuts”’ chapel. 

One of these colleges has solved the problem of chapel attendance in an 
interesting manner. Credit is given for chapel in this college, and the 
penalty for excessive absence is forfeiture of the chapel credit. These 
credits are required for graduation, being known as ‘“‘plus credits,” ie., 
in excess of the regular 120 hours. Students who fail to make their chapel 
credits must make up the deficiency by the substitution of other academic 
credits. This has proved a very effective plan for stimulating chapel at- 
tendance at the college, without involving the objectionable features of 
the compulsory religious service. 

Ideally the chapel program should be of sufficient interest and value 
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to students so that no artificial incentive to attendance is necessary. 
Practically, however, such a condition seems difficult to attain, so nega- 
tive stimuli, such as punishment for non-attendance, are employed. To be 
effective, punishment should be appropriate and related to the offense. 
Some of the penalties resorted to for non-attendance at chapel clearly do 
not meet this test. For example, it would seem difficult to justify a fine 
for excessive absences. Similarly, a reduction in grade-point standing 
seems an inappropriate penalty. Deduction of academic credits is some- 
what more suitable, if it can be assumed that chapel attendance has edu- 
cational values; the ‘‘plus credit’”’ system described in the preceding para- 
graph seems the most appropriate of all the methods now being utilized 
for the stimulation of regular attendance at chapel service. 

Attitude of students and faculty—Table 113 shows the student 
reactions to chapel services in seven of the colleges for which such 
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information was obtained. In making this study, the students were simply 
asked on an inquiry form, ‘‘What do you think of the chapel service?”’ 
Their replies were then classified as favorable, unfavorable, and noncom- 
mittal, with the results as given in this table. 

This table shows considerable variation in the student reactions to the 
chapel service in the seven colleges for which comparable data are pre- 
sented. The percentage of favorable responses is highest at colleges No. 2 
and No. 1, while the unfavorable reactions are highest at colleges No. 7 
and No. 6. College No. 2 has a very dignified and churchly religious serv- 
ice; at college No. 7 the depressing interior of the chapel building un- 
doubtedly contributes to the relatively large percentage of unfavorable 
reactions on the part of students. 
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In three other colleges, data relating to student reactions to chapel 
services were gathered in a different manner, the students being asked to 
check one of five statements to indicate their attitude. The exact form 
of the question was as follows: 


Check the statement below which expresses most nearly your estimate of the © 
chapel service. This refers only to the chapel service proper; student assem- 
blies and other group gatherings are ot included. 

— Generally an attractive and helpful religious service 

—— Generally enjoyable, but not especially helpful 

Sometimes good, often boresome 

— Usually not worth the time required 


— Very poor 
TABLE 114 
STUDENT REACTIONS TO CHAPEL SERVICES IN 
THREE COLLEGES 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS RESPONDING TO INQUIRY 
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The results of this study in the three colleges are shown in Table 114, in 
terms of the percentage of the students furnishing data who indicated each 
of the various reactions. 

This table shows that the pattern of student responses differs markedly 
in these three colleges. The explanation of these differences was not ap- 
parent to members of the survey staff who visited these institutions. 

In nine of the colleges the opinion of faculty members was also sought 
regarding the effectiveness of chapel service. These data are summarized 
in Table 115. 

A fairly strong correlation exists between the student and faculty 
judgments of chapel services. The colleges which have a high percentage 
of favorable student judgments tend to be those which also have a high 
percentage of favorable faculty judgments; while those which have a large 
proportion of unfavorable student reactions tend also to have a large pro- 
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portion of unfavorable faculty reactions. This correlation tends to in- 
crease confidence in the reliability of the student judgments. 

Members of the survey staff attended chapel services in almost all the 
institutions visited. The exercises observed could generally be classified 
as helpful and appropriate, but a number of adverse criticisms may also 
be made. Some extraneous and questionable features were included in 
most of the services observed. Many announcements and other details 
of a routine nature were observed. Such matters can better be handled 
through other channels, as bulletin boards, etc., and not be allowed to in- 
fringe upon time which should be given to activities which have educa- 
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tional value and which are means for the cultivation of the moral and re- 
ligious atmosphere of the institution. 

The subconscious effect of the architectural features of the chapel is 
perhaps one of the most important factors contributing to the influence 
of the service. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH 


One of the agencies possessing a considerable amount of potential in- 
fluence on the religious life of students is the local church. Attendance at 
the church services of one’s own denomination is warmly encouraged in 
most of the colleges, and in a few institutions this is made a definite re- 
quirement for all students. In a majority of cases the local Methodist 
churches make special provisions for the care of college students; and there 
exists a general air of co-operation between the school and the pastors 
which is pleasant and helpful. 
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In a few of the colleges a special inquiry was conducted among the 
students in order to obtain their reaction to the program of the local 
church. The problem was raised in the following manner: ‘‘Give your 
estimate of the attractiveness of the program of the local church to young 
people of college age (name the local church to which you refer.)’”’ Table 
116 presents a tabulation of the replies of the Methodist students to this 
question, showing the percentages which were favorable, unfavorable, and 
noncommittal. 

This table shows a fairly wide range in the percentage of students ex- 
pressing a favorable opinion of the local church services in these seven 
colleges. The range in percentages of unfavorable opinion is considerably 
less, and with the exception of college No. 6, runs about the same in all of 
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the institutions. In every case the percentage of students expressing a 
favorable opinion is more than twice as great as the percentage expressing 
an unfavorable opinion. 

In three of the colleges the students were asked on a special inquiry 
form to express their judgments on four specific features of the local church 
program: the sermons, the music, the organizations for young people, 
and the personality of the pastor, classifying each as excellent, average, or 
poor. The reactions of the Methodist students in these three colleges are 
presented in Table 117. 

It will be observed from this table that in almost every case the major- 
ity of the students classify each feature of the local church program as 
“average.’’ In every case but two the proportion reacting to each feature 
as “‘excellent”’ is more than double the proportion classifying it as “poor.” 

The qualifications necessary for successful service in the pastorate of a 
college church are high. Not only must the minister satisfy the regular 
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members of the congregation, but he must also be sympathetic with youth 
and its problems, be able to bring messages of vital import to young people 
of college age, and command the intellectual respect of faculty members. 
Although it is evident that in most cases the pastorates in the college 
towns are ably filled, in some cases the programs of the local church evi- 
dently fail to appeal to students. It is suggested that this is a matter 
which can well be given special attention by the church as a whole. The 
pastorates in college towns should be filled by especially capable ministers. 
This is particularly important if the town be small. 


TABLE 117 


PERCENTAGES OF METHODIST STUDENTS GIVING EACH REACTION TO 
VARIOUS FEATURES OF THE LOCAL CHURCH SERVICES 
IN THREE COLLEGES 
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RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE FACULTY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

In all of the colleges studied, inquiry was made regarding the religious 
and moral influence of the faculty and administrative staff. The data ob- 
tained upon this point do not lend themselves to statistical treatment. It 
was evident, however, in every one of the colleges that specific attention 
is being given to the development of a satisfactory religious and moral in- 
fluence on the part of the faculty and administrative staff. In only two or 
three of the colleges was there found anything of a negative influence, and 
these were local and temporary conditions that were being taken care of 
effectively and vigorously. Without going into details on this point, it 
may be categorically stated that in all the colleges there is an earnest en- 
deavor to cultivate a satisfactory religious influence by the faculty and 
administration. This point is usually given considerable attention in the 
selection of faculty members. Wisely enough the great majority of the 
colleges have some faculty members who are not members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. As a rule all faculty members take an active part 
in the work of the local church of their choice. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
CURRICULUM OFFERINGS IN BIBLE AND RELIGION 


All of the colleges in this group offer courses in various phases of the 
subjects of Bible and religion. In most of the institutions the work is con- 
centrated in one department, although in one college there are four dis- 
tinct departments dealing with this field of study. In some colleges the 
work in this field is combined with another subject to form a single depart- 
ment, the most frequent combination being with philosophy. As has been 
pointed out previously, a few of the colleges have introduced the divisional 
plan of organization. Where this has been done, the work in Bible and 
religion has either been set up as a separate division or has been combined 
with the social sciences. 

Table 118 presents data for thirty-five colleges regarding the number 
of courses and semester hours of credit offered in the field of Bible and 
religion, together with the student-credit-hour load which is carried in this 
field. 

In tabulating the course offerings, everything which related to the field 
of Bible and religion was so considered, whether given in this department 
or in some related department. For example, a course in philosophy of 
religion is sometimes given in the department of philosophy, a course in 
psychology of religion is sometimes given in the department of psychology, 
a course in the history of religion is sometimes given in the department of 
history, etc. These were all tabulated as being in the one field of Bible 
and religion. 

It will be noted from Table 118 that there is a rather wide range in the 
number of courses offered in the field of Bible and religion in this group of 
thirty-five colleges. One institution offers forty courses, while another 
offers only five. There are only three colleges which offer more than 
twenty courses, and only six which offer fewer than ten courses. The 
typical institution, as indicated by the median, offers thirteen courses in 
this field. The medians for the colleges on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and for the colleges not on this list are 
identical. Considering the fact that the former group has a larger average 
enrolment, the data indicate a somewhat more conservative offering in 
this field in the colleges holding national accreditation than in those which 
are not so accredited. There is a close relationship between the number of 
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TABLE 118 


CouRSES OFFERED AND STUDENT-CREDIT-HourRS CARRIED IN BIBLE, 
RELIGION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION AT THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 
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courses offered and the number of students enrolled, the coefficient of 
correlation (Pearson) between these two factors being +.85+.03. This 
indicates a marked tendency for the colleges to adjust the number of 
courses offered in Bible and religion to the size of the student body. 

As a measure of instructional quantity, the “course” is not a constant 
unit. In one of the colleges (DePauw) the courses in the field of Bible and 
religion are typically year-courses, carrying ten semester hours of credit. 
In many of the colleges the typical course carries only two semester hours 
of credit, and there are listed numerous courses carrying only one semes- 
ter hour of credit. For that reason the offerings have been expressed in 
Table 118, not only in terms of the number of courses, but also in terms of 
the number of semester hours of credit. In colleges which are organized 
on the term or quarter basis the offerings have been reduced to the equiva- 
lent in semester hours. 

It will be noted from Table 118 that the offerings range from 12 semes- 
ter hours in two colleges up to 145 inanother. There are only two institu- 
tions offering more than 60 hours in this field, and six colleges offer less 
than 24 hours, the amount usually set as a minimum for an academic 
major. Thirteen of the colleges offer in excess of 36 semester hours, the 
amount usually set as the maximum for a major sequence. In a well- 
arranged program of undergraduate instruction in the field of Bible and 
religion it would seem unnecessary to offer more than the amount of work 
needed for a major, with some little elective work, the total amounting 
perhaps to 36 hours! A more extensive program at the undergraduate 
level may be condemned both on the grounds of the lack of economy im- 
posed upon the curricular organization and also upon the grounds of the 
undesirable degree of specialization which is afforded students before 
they are ready for it. This point, as it applies to the curriculum in general, 
has been discussed in chapter xx. 

A few of the colleges are attempting to offer graduate work in the field 
of Bible and religion, and the extended offerings in these institutions are 
partially due to this fact. The wisdom of offering graduate work in this 
field is open to question. Clearly, the colleges should not be attempting to 
offer a program of theological training in preparation for the ministry, for 
that is the function of the theological seminaries, None of the standard 
seminaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church will allow excess credit in 
the field of Bible and religion to be transferred from a college in such a 


t For a further discussion of this topic see W. C. Bower, ‘The Teaching of Religion,” 
in Religion in Higher Education, ed. M. C. Towner (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931), pp. 161-74. 
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way as to shorten the length of the seminary course. The vocational out- 
lets for those with a Master’s degree in the field of Bible and religion are at 
present very limited, if the ministry be excluded. In many subjects the 
development of graduate work is justified by the demands for increased 
training on the part of high-school teachers, but this point does not hold in 
the field of Bible and religion. In view of all these facts, it would appear 
desirable for the colleges, particularly those with limited funds, to proceed 
very cautiously with the development of graduate work in Bible and 
religion. 

There is manifestly a close relationship between the size of the institu- 
tion and the number of semester hours of credit offered in the field of 
Bible and religion. The coefficient of correlation (Pearson) between these 
two factors is +.80 +.04. 

Table 118 also gives the percentage which the offerings in Bible and 
religion are of the total offerings of each college. These data indicate the 
relative weight given the subject in comparison with all the other sub- 
jects offered in each college. It will be noted that the ‘offerings in Bible 
and religion at one college comprise 10.9 per cent of the total offerings, 
while in another institution the proportion is only one-fifth of this amount, 
or 2.2 per cent of the total. The typical situation, as revealed by the me- 
dian, is for 4.7 per cent of the total offerings to be in the field of Bible 
and religion. On this point there is little difference between the medians 
of the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and the colleges which do not hold this type of accreditation. 
In some of the colleges having a relatively low percentage of their total 
course offerings in the field of Bible and religion, the condition is caused 
not so much by a paucity of offerings in this particular field but rather by 
an overexpansion in other subjects, thus decreasing the relative size of 
the offerings, although they are in absolute terms ample for the needs of 
the institution. Unless there are some unusual circumstances, it would 
not seem necessary to have more than 5 per cent of the total course offer- 
ings in the field of Bible and religion. 

Table 118 also presents data relating to the percentage which the stu- 
dent-credit-hours carried in the field of Bible and religion are of the total 
student-credit-hour load in each college. As will be observed from the 
table, this is quite a different matter from the course offerings in this field. 
The coefficient of correlation (Pearson) between the percentage which 
the semester-hour offerings in Bible and religion are of total offerings and 
the percentage of the total student-credit-hour load carried in this field 
is —.o1, indicating almost no relationship between these two factors. 
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The percentage of the total student-credit-hour load which is carried 
in the field of Bible and religion is an index of the ‘‘popularity” of this 
department with students, or of the amount of contact between the stu- 
dent body and the course work in this subject. There is a wide variation 
on this point among the thirty-five colleges. Two have more than ro per 
cent of the student-credit-hour load in the field of Bible and religion, while 
two others have 2 per cent or less in this field. The typical situation, as 
revealed by the median, is for 4 per cent of the total student-credit-hour 
load to be in this field. It will be noted that, on the basis of relative offer- 
ings, the course work in Bible and religion is less popular with students 
on the average than is work in other departments; 4.7 per cent of the total 
course offerings are, on the average, in this field, but only 4.0 per cent of 
the work taken by students is in this subject. There is some tendency 
for the colleges which are not on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities to have a larger percentage of their student-credit- 
hour loads in this field than is the case with the colleges holding national 
accreditation; the difference, however, is not large and is probably not 
statistically significant. 

To some extent the course elections in a field such as Bible and religion 
afford an index of student judgments regarding the type of instruction 
offered. In a church-sponsored college the teachers in Bible and religion 
should be at least as capable as any others in the institution. These in- 
structors should not only be thorough scholars in their subject, able to 
present the material upon a high academic plane, but they should also be 
sympathetic with youth and its problems, particularly as these relate to 
the vital issues in religion. The fact that the church colleges have almost 
a monopoly of the instruction at the undergraduate level in these fields 
should mean that greater, rather than less, attention should be paid to the 
capabilities of those who instruct in these subjects. While the quality 
of instruction is not the only factor affecting the variations in the popular- 
ity of Bible and religion in these colleges, an institution in which the sub- 
ject is distinctly unpopular with students would do well to see if improve- 
ment can be made in the teaching personnel. 

One important condition affecting the student-credit-hour loads in this 
field is the amount of credit in Bible and religion required for graduation. 
As was pointed out in chapter xxi, all but one of the colleges require for 
graduation some credit in this or a related field. In a few cases it is possi- 
ble to meet the requirement by courses in philosophy or ethics, without 
taking courses which would be specifically counted as Bible and religion. 
Unless the absence of the requirement is counterbalanced by an un- 
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usually popular teacher or an attractive arrangement of subject matter, 
colleges which do not specifically require credit in Bible and religion for 
graduation tend to have a relatively small percentage of their student- 
credit-hour loads in this field. 

A second condition affecting the student-credit-hour load in this field is 
the placement in the curriculum of the required work in Bible and religion. 
In some colleges the required course is placed in the freshman or sopho- 
more years; in others, the requirement is divided, some of it being placed 
in the first two years and the remainder at the senior college level; in still 
other colleges the requirement is not specifically placed, and thus tends 
to be postponed until the junior or senior years, particularly by students: 
who are not certain that they are going to complete a four-year course, 
These variations in the requirement of courses in Bible and religion for 
graduation make impossible any absolute conclusion regarding the popu- 
larity of work in this field with students. The data of this table should 
afford important material for study by those colleges in which the student- 
credit-hour load in Bible and religion is relatively low. 

Some attention may well be given to the question of whether or not 
there is justification for a required course in Bible and religion as a condi- 
tion of graduation from the college. Involved in this problem is, of course, 
the more fundamental question of whether there should be any required 
courses whatsoever in any subject. Ideally, it would perhaps be desirable 
to depend upon the intrinsic appeal of the subject matter and the attrac- 
tiveness of the teaching to draw interested students irrespective of formal 
requirements. Some question may be raised regarding the attitude with 
which students view the taking of a required course. But it is only fair to 
point out that the satisfactory covering of certain areas of human knowl- 
edge is practically a universal graduation requirement of all American 
colleges. It may well be argued that a required course in Bible or religion 
is equally as justifiable as a required course in English composition or any 
other subject, if the philosophy of the college considers certain specific 
attainments in this field on the part of students as basic to its mission and 
purpose. From this point of view it would seem desirable, almost neces- 
sary, for a denominational college, with the professed aim of cultivating 
in a distinctive manner the religious and moral life of its students, and 
with a constituency which supports it especially for this purpose, to make 
some curriculum requirements of all students in the field of Bible and re- 
ligion. 

It may, of course, be questioned whether it is possible to inculcate de- 
sirable attitudes and develop constructive character through the medium 
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of academic instruction. This assumption is so basic, however, to the 
whole American idea of education, from the primary grades upward 
through almost every subject of collegiate study, that it seems out of place 
to doubt its application in the field of religion, at least until there has 
been a considerable amount of basic research indicating the contrary. 
A more pertinent question may be raised as to whether the courses in 
Bible and religion are so organized and taught as to yield the most effec- 
tive results in the lives of students. This is a matter into which the present 
study has not inquired, just as it has not dealt with the extent to which 
other specific academic subjects, such as English composition, foreign 
languages, political science, etc., are achieving their respective objectives. 

If the justifiability of a graduation requirement in Bible and religion 
is granted, there immediately arises the problem of the placement of this 
requirement in the curriculum. Shall it be a freshman requirement, shall 
it be distributed between the junior college and senior college levels, or 
shall students be free to elect it whenever they wish? The last policy is 
pursued in several colleges, and is justified on the grounds that there are 
numbers of students who take only one or two years of work before trans- 
ferring to some other institution. Students who transfer to state univer- 
sities or teachers colleges frequently find that they are not allowed credit 
for the work done in Bible and religion. It is thus argued that to force all 
students to take such a course, even though they are not intending to 
graduate from the college, works a hardship on the transfer students. 
This argument does not appear to have any great validity in the majority 
of the colleges, since the students who transfer to institutions which will 
not accept transfer credits in Bible and religion are relatively few. Fur- 
thermore, it may be pointed out that the college curriculum should be so 
organized as to meet the needs of students who intend to take four years 
of work, without allowing this program to be distorted in order to meet 
the requirements of those who intend to transfer out after one or two 
years. 

The placing of the required course in Bible at the freshman level has 
the great advantage of bringing all students into contact with this impor- 
tant field of study. On the average, from one-third to one-half of the 
students who enter as freshmen do not take any further work. If the pro- 
gram of the first year does not include a course in Bible and religion, this 
large block of college students is turned out without any contact with 
instruction in this field. From this point of view it seems desirable to in- 
clude at least one course in Bible and religion in the required work of the 
freshman year. 
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A few of the colleges have distributed the total requirements in Bible 
and religion so that, in addition to the course at the freshman level, there 
is an advanced course required at the senior college level. Such an ar- 
rangement has the advantage of reaching the students who remain in col- 
lege for only two years, introducing them early in their curriculum to the 
field of religious study. At the same time the requirement of one course 
in Bible and religion in the upper two years reaches students after they 
have had a considerable amount of college work and have become some- 
what mature in their thinking. The second course may well serve the 
purpose of reintegrating their philosophy of life and of reconciling con- 
flicts which have arisen between their earlier religious concepts and the 
studies they have pursued in college. On the whole, this plan of a divided 
requirement seems to be the most effective method of arranging for desir- 
able curricular contacts between students and the course work in Bible 
and religion. 


CHAPTER XLV 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF STUDENTS 


FACTORS INDICATED BY STUDENTS AS AFFECTING 
THEIR RELIGIOUS LIFE 


In ten of the colleges a special inquiry was conducted among the stu- 
dents, relating to the factors affecting their religious and moral life. The 
inquiry was phrased as follows: 


In the following list check the factors, if any, which have definitely influenced 
for the better your religious and moral life: 

—— a) Religious organizations of students 

— b) Members of the faculty and administrative staff 

c) Chapel services 

—— d) Church attended while in this school 

e) Courses taken in Bible and religion 

——f) List any others: 


Tables 119 and 120 present a tabulation of the replies in these ten col- 
leges. The first table summarizes the responses of the Methodist stu- 
dents, while the second deals with those of the non-Methodist students. 

A comparison of the medians of these two tables shows that in the case 
of each item the percentage indicating a satisfactory influence was larger 
for the Methodist students than for the non-Methodist. The order of im- 
portance of the five factors mentioned, as indicated by the median per- 
centage of students checking each, is the same for both groups of students. 
The most important source of influence, as indicated by the median 
frequency with which it was checked, is the chapel service. Second in 
importance comes the faculty and administrative staff, while the church 
attended during college days is a close third (actually tied in the case of the 
Methodist students). The courses taken in Bible and religion are fourth 
in importance, and the factor checked by the smallest proportion on the 
average is religious organizations of students. 

It will be noted that there is a marked variation in the percentage of 
students checking each of the factors at the several institutions. In three 
colleges approximately two-thirds of the Methodist students report a 
favorable influence from the chapel services, while in two other colleges 
less than one-sixth of the students are favorably influenced by the chapel 
services. Similar variations may be observed in almost all the factors, and 
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TABLE 119 


Factors WHICH THE METHODIST STUDENTS OF TEN COLLEGES 
SAY HAVE INFLUENCED FOR THE BETTER THEIR 
MoRAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


PERCENTAGE OF METHODIST STUDENTS REPORTING WHO CHECKED 
Eaca Factor AS HAVING INFLUENCED FOR THE BETTER 
THEIR MorAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 
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TABLE 120 


Factors WHICH THE NON-METHODIST STUDENTS OF TEN COLLEGES 
SAY HAVE INFLUENCED FOR THE BETTER THEIR 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


PERCENTAGE OF NON-METHODIST STUDENTS REPORTING WHO CHECKED 
Eacs Factor AS HAVING INFLUENCED FOR THE BETTER 
TR MorAL AND RELIGIouS LIFE 
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among both the Methodist and the non-Methodist students. An inquiry 
of this type should be of value to a college in studying its own problems 
and in diagnosing the points at which it is failing to exert a satisfactory 
religious and moral influence. 


ALUMNI ENTERING RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


One of the measures which is usually considered important by a de- 
nomination in estimating the influence of its educational institutions is 
the number of the alumni who have chosen some phase of religious service 
as their life-work. Data on this point were available in twenty-seven of 
the colleges studied, and are presented in Table 121. In this study only 
the alumni of the last three decades are considered. The data are pre- 
sented separately for each of the three ten-year periods. 

This table presents the data in terms of both the number and the per- 
centage of the graduates entering religious service as a life-work. It will 
be observed that the percentage of graduates going into religious service 
has shown a steady decrease over the three decades studied. This decrease 
is only relative, however, because the actual numbers are larger in the 
last of the three periods than in either of the two preceding ones. Re- 
membering that there has been a steady increase in college enrolments 
over the period studied, it is apparent that the colleges, in general, have 
not been failing to provide the necessary religious leadership for the de- 
nomination. The opening up of new vocational outlets for college gradu- 
ates has lessened the relative importance of religious service among the 
group of alumni, but even in the face of this fact a larger number of the 
graduates than ever before have gone into religious work during the 
decade just passed. 

Comparison may be made between the colleges on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universities and those not holding this ac- 
creditation. It will be observed that the colleges on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universities have a considerably smaller per- 
centage of their alumni in religious service than is the case with the col- 
leges not holding national accreditation, as indicated by the medians for 
these two groups. On the other hand, the colleges holding national ac- 
creditation have a median number of alumni in religious work almost dou- 
ble the median of the colleges which are not on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. In other words, training for reli- 
gious service holds a much larger relative place in the colleges which do 
not have national accreditation; but the great majority of the college 
alumni who have gone into religious work during the past thirty years have 
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come from those colleges which are now on the approved list of the Associ- 
ation of American Universities. 
TABLE 121 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ALUMNI OF TWENTY-SEVEN 
COLLEGES ENTERING RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
+ Data are for the decades 1901-10, 1911-20, and 1921-30, respectively. 

t Data not available. 

§ The college did not begin operations until 1917. 

|| Based on years for which data are shown. 
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Considerable interest attaches to the data for the individual institu- 
tions, but space forbids any elaborate treatment of this topic. In general, 
the colleges follow rather closely the same general pattern as is shown by 
the medians. There are only two colleges, with a history covering the 
entire thirty-year period, which show a larger percentage of graduates 
entering religious service in the last decade than in the first. At the same 
time the actual number of alumni going into religious work in every col- 
lege, with three exceptions, is larger during the most recent decade than 
in the decade 1900-1909. The percentages shown in this table vary con- 
siderably among the different schools. Many factors are responsible for 
this variation, among which may be mentioned the percentage of women 
students, proximity to a theological seminary, and the general traditions 
among the student body. 
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PART V 
COLLEGE FINANCE 


CHAPTER XLVI 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Efficiency in the management of business affairs is a basic necessity to 
the effective college. While some old and well-established institutions 
with relatively large resources have been able to continue a rather satis- 
factory existence without a well-managed business office, the younger 
and weaker colleges find that capable business management is one of the 
prime essentials of existence. The ever increasing cost of education has 
made it necessary to see that every dollar of the resources of an institu- 
tion does its full duty in providing instructional facilities. The sharpened 
competition, both for students and for supporting funds, has led to a real- 
ization of the need for more effective business management than formerly 
obtained. 

The growth of colleges in enrolments and in resources has further in- 
creased the importance and the complexity of the business management. 
Most of the colleges included in this study are among the largest ‘‘busi- 
ness’ concerns in their respective communities, as indicated by total 
assets, total operating budget, and total employed personnel. In this 
study it is necessary, therefore, to examine with some care such matters 
as the organization for business management, the business policies which 
are in effect, the financial accounting, the budgetary procedure, the 
financial reporting, and the provisions for official audits of the financial 
accounts. 

ORGANIZATION FOR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


One of the important problems of the organization for business manage- 
ment in colleges relates to the manner in which the control descends from 
the board to the officer or officers charged with responsibility for the ac- 
tual conduct of the business affairs. This matter was discussed in chapter 
x, in which the business management was viewed as a single unit of the 
entire administrative organization of the college. The existence of two 
types of organization was there pointed out, the unit type in which the 
president is held responsible by the board for the administration of all 
phases of the institution, and the multiple type in which one or more 
officers other than the president (usually the business officer) are respon- 
sible directly to the board for the administration of certain phases of the 
institution. Without repeating the advantages and disadvantages of each 
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type of control, it may be stated that, in general, the unified administra- 
tive system seems to be working more smoothly and effectively. 

Under the unified plan of control it is to be expected that the president 
will delegate authority in business affairs to the chief financial officer, 
who should be given large responsibility for the conduct of the business 
arrangements of the college. The principal check on his authority takes 
place when educational as well as financial policies are involved in a single 
matter. In most cases in this group of colleges the business managers feel 
that they are in practice subordinate to the president, even though nomi- 
nally co-ordinate. Most of the business managers working under the 
multiple type of organization confer and consult with the president on 
almost all matters involving a decision of any importance. Rarely do 
boards of trustees receive recommendations from business officers that 
have not previously had the approval of the respective presidents. From 
the standpoint both of harmony and effectiveness it is wise for the business 
officer to adapt himself to the program and policies of the president, even 
though the two officials may nominally be co-ordinate and independently 
responsible to the board. In only two or three of the colleges of this group 
is there any real question as to the ultimate responsibility of the president 
as the chief executive officer of all phases of the institution. 

Besides this problem of the relation of the business office to the board 
and the president, there is the question of the centralization of the busi- 
ness function. Shall the business affairs be placed completely in charge of 
one responsible officer who shall be allowed to delegate responsibility as he 
sees fit, or shall these duties be scattered among a number of individuals 
each of whom is independently responsible to the president or board for 
the performance of his particular part of the business management? 
Practice in this group of colleges distinctly favors the former plan, there 
being only three or four institutions that follow the decentralized plan. 
It seems clear that centralization of the business function results in im- 
proved efficiency. In the average college the job is not larger than can be 
handled by a competent person, if suitable office help is provided. 
Through centralization of all business functions in the one office overlap- 
ping of duties can be eliminated, efficiency can be increased through 
specialization of duties, and, most important of all, the business affairs 
of the college can be viewed as an integrated whole rather than as a series 
of unrelated problems. 

A third problem concerning the business organization relates to the 
personnel requirements of the office. It has already been shown that there 
is no agreement with regard to the title assigned the chief business officer. 
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A few of the titles commonly found are: business manager, treasurer, 
comptroller, business secretary, auditor, bursar, and financial secretary. 
The title “business manager’’ seems to describe most accurately the na- 
ture of this office and the functions performed. The duties of the business 
manager have been outlined in chapter x, in connection with the discus- 
sion of the general administrative organization of the college. 

The responsibilities of the position are such as to demand unusual 
qualifications in the chief business officer. First of all, he must be a man 
of unquestioned integrity and sterling character. Since his institutional 
contacts are almost wholly with people of a rather high educational level, 
it is desirable that he be a college graduate. He must, furthermore, main- 
tain a considerable number of contacts with outsiders—business people, 
salesmen, etc.—who will obtain their principal impressions of the college 
from him. For this reason he must have the ability to meet people well. 
He must be trained and experienced in purchasing. If not a qualified ac- 
countant himself, he must at least be able to direct a subordinate who will 
do the accounting; and he must have at a very minimum enough knowl- 
edge of accounting to interpret the usual financial reports, balance sheets, 
operating statements, etc. He must be a man of even temperament, able 
to smile in the face of abuse, and possessed of the ability to soothe the 
ruffled feelings of faculty members and others who are usually especially 
“touchy” on matters of finance, He must be a man of keen insight, firm 
but not dogmatic in his convictions, and broad-minded enough to alter 
his opinion when convinced. Finally, although the test of his effectiveness 
is found in the efficiency of the business office, he must be big enough to 
see that the college is not run for business purposes, but to educate stu- 
dents. He must see that his major function is to make it easy for those 
other officers and faculty members whose responsibility it is to give the 
students the best education possible within the limits of the resources 
the institution has at its command. 

In several of the colleges the business officer is a regular member of the 
faculty, usually teaching one or two classes in subjects related to econom- 
ics. This is an excellent plan where the business officer is suitably quali- 
fied, since it gives him desirable contacts with students and also brings 
to him the faculty point of view on college affairs. 

The amount of assistance needed in the office of the business manager 
is influenced by several factors. The degree of responsibility assumed in 
this office for the management of endowment, the plan for the collection 
of pledges, the extent to which the institution engages in supplementary 
business activities (dormitories, dining-halls, etc.), and the amount of 
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attention necessary for the supervision of the physical plant—these are 
allitems which affect the burden of the business office. In a college of five 
hundred students with the endowment managed by a corporate trustee 
the business office should have one capable assistant besides the business 
manager. This assistant should be qualified to do the bulk of the account- 
ing and should also be able to handle most of the stenographic work. In 
larger institutions, and with the addition of other responsibilities, the 
office staff will need to be somewhat larger. 


BUSINESS POLICIES 


It will be recognized that many of the commonly accepted principles 
of business practice are applicable to college business affairs. At the same 
time there are a number of conditions peculiar to the business manage- 
ment of an institution of higher learning. On the whole, the business 
affairs of this group of colleges are being skilfully and effectively managed. 
Detailed criticisms covering these matters have been made in a confiden- 
tial report to each college. The present study discusses the points on 
which a considerable number of the institutions have opportunity to im- 
prove their business practices. 


PURCHASING 


There are three important considerations connected with the purchas- 
ing function. The first relates to the question of whether or not all pur- 
chasing shall be centralized in one officer, the alternative being a diffusion 
of the responsibility among several officials. The second question relates 
to the effectiveness of the purchasing, as revealed by the prices paid for 
supplies. The third has to do with the routine of purchasing, involving 
the system of purchase orders and requisitions. 

It seems clear that purchasing should be regarded as a part of the 
business function. A capable business manager can usually obtain much 
better prices when he is given charge of all the purchasing than when a 
number of different officers are given this responsibility. Furthermore, 
unless there is a centralization of the purchasing, there is difficulty in 
controlling commitments, and the institution may find itself embarrassed 
in facing obligations for purchases which the financial officers did not 
know had been made, and which may exceed appropriations for the de- 
partments concerned. 

It is true that some degree of specialization is advisable in purchasing 
various items. For example, the librarian may be better acquainted than 
the business manager with prices and sources for the purchase of library 
books. Under certain conditions it may be desirable to delegate authority 
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to the head of the dining-hall to purchase such items as fresh vegetables 
and the smaller items of supplies. Canned goods, meats, and potatoes, 
constituting the major part of the food supply, may well be purchased by 
co-operation between the business office and the head of the dining-hall. 
It should always be possible for the business manager to have any experts 
on the college staff suggest the most satisfactory sources for buying ma- 
terials and supplies. This arrangement does not preclude the possibility 
of an effective centralization of purchasing in the business office. In any 
event, the formal placing of all purchase orders should be routed through 
the business office.? 

One of the important tests of the effectiveness of the purchasing service 
is the price paid for the supplies used by the institution. Judged by this 
standard there is opportunity for improvement in almost every one of the 
colleges studied. A considerable number of the business officers have 
no training in purchasing procedures and, hence, are unfamiliar with 
sources and prices. There is unquestionably an opportunity for the saving 
of hundreds of dollars in most of these colleges and possibly thousands of 
dollars in several of them through more effective purchasing. Specific 
assistance on this matter was given each of the colleges during the survey 
visit. 

There is an opportunity for saving large sums of money in this group of 
colleges through co-operative purchasing. As matters now stand, these 
institutions, purchasing in relatively small quantities, compete with one 
another in the market and thus tend to pay higher prices than necessary. 
If an arrangement could be worked out whereby the purchases of these 
colleges could be pooled, it should be possible to obtain much better prices 
through the improved bargaining power of large-quantity buying. 

For example, book dealers obtain much better prices from publishers 
than do colleges-and universities. It is entirely possible that a plan for the 
co-operative purchase of library books might save the colleges in this 
group enough to enable them to obtain 20 or 25 per cent more books with 
their limited library appropriations. Marked savings are also possible in 
the purchase of athletic goods. A majority of the colleges in this group 
obtain the regular college discounts on athletic supplies. In many lines a 
margin of 4o per cent is left for the large jobber or state distributor. It is 
possible that through pooling the purchase of athletic supplies jobbers’ 
prices could be obtained for the colleges, thus enabling them to save, on 
the average, 30 to 40 per cent of their annual expenditures for such pur- 


t For a discussion of the advantages of centralization in purchasing, see Lloyd Morey, 
University and College Accounting (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1930), pp. 69-70. 
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chases. Probably the largest potential savings are in the purchase of in- 
surance. This subject has already been discussed in chapter xi. This same 
principle is equally applicable to a number of other lines. A group of col- 
leges through co-operative purchasing should not only be able to save an 
amount equal to the selling costs of distributors but in many lines should 
be able to obtain distributor’s prices. 

A factor which militates against the most effective purchasing by indi- 
vidual colleges is the fact that frequently a trustee or local business man, 
inspired by self-interest, exerts considerable influence on the individual 
responsible for making purchases. The potency of this factor would be 
materially reduced if the prices obtainable by the colleges were even lower 
than those paid by local dealers. 

It is recognized that the establishment of an organization of centralized 
purchasing would entail some additional “‘overhead’’; but the opportuni- 
ties for saving by this method of purchasing are so large as to make such 
expense a relatively negligible item. In fact, the saving in any one of 
many types of purchases would be more than enough to carry the entire 
overhead cost of the purchasing service. Furthermore, it might be possi- 
ble to arrange for this centralized purchasing through some existing or- 
ganization, such as the Board of Education, thus avoiding a large part of 
the additional administrative cost involved in the establishment of a 
separate central office for the co-operative buying. 

One of the agencies developed for the assistance of college purchasing 
agents is the Educational Buyers Association. The members of this or- 
ganization are entitled to special discounts in the purchase of a large 
number of items of educational equipment. The Association has a jour- 
nal, the Educational Buyer, which is published from 6308 Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Chicago. This magazine is of considerable value to business 
officers who wish to keep in touch with sources and prices for the kinds 
of materials they must purchase. The institutions which are not members 
of the Association can well afford to avail themselves of the privilege 
of membership. 

A third matter to be considered under the general topic of purchasing 
is the routine of requisitions and purchase orders. In many of the colleges 
studied the whole process of purchasing is very informal. Requests for 
materials come to the business office on scraps of paper of all shapes and 
sizes; frequently the request is only a verbal affair, and it may even come 
over the telephone. The purchase orders may be in any form, such as a 
letter, or a duplicate from a salesman’s order pad. In other colleges there 
has been a rather effective systematization of the purchasing procedures. 
A brief description will be given of a satisfactory purchasing routine. 
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The heads of all departments having budget appropriations should be 
supplied with requisition pads to be used in making requests for supplies. 
There should be aniron-clad rule to the effect that purchases will be made 
only in response to requisitions properly filled out and signed. The 
requisitions that come to the business office should be uniform in style, 
facilitating filing and reference. 

The next step in the business office should be the checking of the requi- 
sition against the balance remaining in the budget appropriation to which 
it is to be charged. This step prevents the overspending of budget appro- 
priations. Following the approval of the requisition, it should go to 
the purchasing agent, who in the small college will probably be the busi- 
ness manager. 

After carefully checking sources and prices, getting new quotations 
whenever time permits, the purchasing agent makes out the order on a 
specially prepared purchase order form, in at least four copies. The pur- 
chase orders should be serially numbered so that each may be properly 
accounted for, each of the four copies bearing the same number. The four 
copies of the order should be on different colored paper to avoid confusion. 
One copy (the original) of the purchase order should go to the vendor. 
Another copy should be sent to the person making the requisition, as in- 
formation that the order has been placed. The other two copies should 
remain in the business office, one to be filed alphabetically according to 
the name of the vendor, the other to be filed serially according to the 
number of the purchase order. The requisition should have entered on it 
the serial number of the purchase order and should then be filed according 
to the department against whose budget the item is to be charged. When 
the goods are received, they should be checked against the purchase 
order to see that it has been correctly filled. 

Because of other pressing duties of the president of a college, there is 
danger that he may become farther removed from the financial control of 
the institution than is desirable. It is a good plan in the small college to 
pass the purchase orders to the president for approval, since by this means 
he can keep constantly in touch with the commitments made by the insti- 
tution. If it is understood that at a certain hour every afternoon the 
accumulated purchase orders will be sent to the president’s desk, the pur- 
chasing procedure is not delayed. Some provision should be made for 
handling the matter in the absence of the president by having a previously 
designated alternate approve requisitions for him. 

Two or three matters connected with the routine of purchasing deserve 
especial consideration. So far as possible all purchases should be made 
after the receipt of competitive bids. By pooling the buying for an entire 
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year much lower prices may usually be obtained. The early summer 
months are generally a good time for the purchase of educational supplies, 
since this is the slack time for the supply houses. 


PAYMENTS 


Prompiness in paying bills—One of the important tests of good busi- 
ness management is the taking of cash discounts allowed for the prompt 
payment of bills. Twenty-one of the colleges of this group invariably dis- 
count all bills, seven usually do, and seven almost never take their cash 
discounts. The principal reason for failure to discount bills is the lack of 
available funds, although a few colleges indicate that discounts are some- 
times overlooked. 

It is difficult to figure the losses that these colleges are suffering through 
failure to discount bills. Very few of the colleges have their accounts set 
up in such a way that the amount of discount received can be figured. 
In the colleges which could furnish data on this point, the total cash dis- 
counts for the year ranged from $88.00 to $683.26. It seems probable that 
most of the colleges which are failing to discount their bills are losing — 
several hundred dollars a year. 

Shortage of cash is, of course, a very cogent reason for failing to dis- 
count bills. It is unfortunate, however, for a college to be run on such a 
narrow financial margin. The good name and credit of an institution in 
business circles is more dependent upon the prompt payment of bills than 
upon any other single factor. Most of the colleges of this group enjoy a 
very favorable credit reputation. There are a few of the institutions, 
however, which not only fail to take cash discounts on bills but even fail 
to meet their obligations when due. 

In one college funds were lacking for meeting promptly the faculty 
salaries, and a large number of the instructors were several months in 
arrears on salary payments. There is nothing more disturbing to the 
morale of the faculty than disappointment in receiving salary payments 
when due. A number of the colleges of this group rightly pride themselves 
on their records of having never once failed to pay faculty salaries on time. 
Colleges which are so short of funds as to be unable to meet their obliga- 
tions promptly should take immediate steps to remedy the situation, 
either through an increase in supporting resources or through a reduction 
of the program to one which can be maintained on a satisfactory basis 
with the resources available. It is economy for an institution to borrow 
money in order to pay its bills promptly. It is far better to have the 
debt centralized in an obligation to a local bank than to have it scattered 
among a large number of creditors. 
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Countersigning checks.—Good business practice today demands that 
there be at least two signatures on the checks of a business corporation. 
This plan has three purposes: the safeguarding of the institution against 
fraud, the avoidance of errors in making payments, and the acquainting 
of responsible officials with the current financial transactions. The coun- 
tersignature safeguards against two kinds of fraud, the one external, the 
other internal. Itis obvious that the chance of successful forgery is reduced 
by having two signatures on checks. It is also clear that peculation is ren- 
dered more difficult by the plan of having two responsible officers sign the 
checks. 

For the prevention of forgery the two signatures might well be those 
of almost any persons connected with the college. For the prevention of 
peculation, for avoiding errors in payment, and for the acquainting of 
responsible officials with the current financial affairs of the institution it 
is important that the persons signing the checks be carefully chosen. It 
seems clear that the chief financial officer ought to be one of the persons 
to sign checks, since he, of all the officers of the college, should be most 
intimately acquainted with the necessity for the payment. Practice varies 
somewhat with regard to the second signature, but in the majority of cases 
the president is the one who countersigns the checks. 

Twelve of the colleges of this group require only one signature on their 
checks. In every case but one the signature is that of the chief business 
officer, the single exception being the case of a small college in which the 
president attends to most of the business details, including the signing of 
all checks. At only six of the colleges requiring more than one signature 
was the president not one of those signing checks. Thus in approximately 
one-half of the colleges of this group the president’s signature is on all 
checks. Two of the colleges require three signatures on their checks. A 
third signature does not seem necessary or advisable. 

It is obvious that the purposes of the countersignature are defeated if 
checks are signed in advance by one of the officers. This practice is fol- 
lowed at a number of the institutions, but is clearly a violation of good 
business practice. Both the signatures should be affixed after the checks 
are made out, never before. In a few cases the signature of the second 
(and third) officers are affixed by rubber stamps. This again defeats the 
purpose of the countersignature, especially if the rubber stamp is in the 
possession of the other signing officer. 

Sometimes objection is raised to the practice of having the president 
countersign all checks, because of the burden which this throws upon the 
chief executive officer. In a small college the additional burden is usually 
not large. A routine can well be developed so that checks will be brought 
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to the president for countersignature at a certain time every day. The 
burden of this task may be considered a necessary part of the administra- 
tive work of the college, since it tends to give the president a greater 
familiarity with the current financial transactions. While there may not 
be more than one check in a hundred that the president will need to ques- 
tion with regard either to the amount or the purpose of the expenditure, 
the whole process of countersigning is an important method for safeguard- 
ing the funds of the college and for keeping the chief executive officer in 
close touch with its business affairs. In case of absence of the president 
an alternate can be provided to sign in his stead. 


PROTECTION 


Bonding of financial officers—Another method of safeguarding the 
funds of an institution, which is closely allied to the countersignature on 
checks, is the bonding of all officers who have any responsibility for han- 
dling college funds. No question of the integrity of the financial officers 
is involved in the suggestion that they should be bonded. This is nothing 
more nor less than would be demanded by any well-managed business 
corporation. The fee for the bond should be paid out of the current funds 
of the institution. 

The amount of the bond should be ample to protect the interests of the 
nstitution at all times. For any one officer the amount necessary will de- 
pend upon his relationship to the funds of the college. In general, it is a 
safe principle that the bond should be large enough to cover the largest 
amount which might possibly be in the officer’s possession at any one time. 
The treasurer or business manager under the usual organization will prob- 
ably carry the largest bond, with that of the others in proportion to the 
amount of funds they handle. 

Data from the thirty-five colleges included in this study show that at 
six of these institutions there is no officer who is bonded. This violation 
of sound business principles is very unwise. No one of these colleges can 
afford to take any risk whatever of losing the funds intrusted to the care 
of its officials. The board of trustees should not hesitate to require that 
the president, business manager, cashier, bookkeeper, or any other official 
be bonded when necessary. Personal considerations should not prevent 
procedure against individual officers who have violated the trust placed in 
them. 

At the majority of the colleges only one official is bonded. Two officers 
are bonded at Baldwin-Wallace, DePauw, Dickinson, Evansville, and 
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Mount Union. Lawrence and Ohio Wesleyan each bond three officers, 
and MacMurray and Albion bond four. 

The size of the bonds vary markedly, the largest bond for any individ- 
ual officer being $75,000. At twenty-nine of the thirty-five colleges the 
bonds are too small to furnish adequate protection to the interests of the 
institution. A large number of the colleges fail to bond some of the staff 
members who handle funds. 

It is recognized that college business officers as a group are unusually 
trustworthy. Instances of violation of trust on the part of business officers 
are very rare although not entirely unknown in this group of institutions. 
In spite of the fact that the chances of loss are very small, the college can- 
not afford to assume the risk of losing an important part of its funds. The 
mere fact that an officer is bonded probably reduces the chances of loss 
and provides a valuable stimulation to honesty on the part of responsible 
officials. 

Holdup and burglary insurance.—There are certain occasions in the 
year when the college has on hand a considerable amount of cash. This 
generally happens at the time of registration when tuition fees are collect- 
ed, at the time of collecting board and room fees, and at important athletic 
contests. Complete protection in the form of holdup and burglary insur- 
ance should be carried to protect the college against the loss of this money. 
The rates for this type of insurance are not excessive, although they de- 
pend upon the section of the country in which the institution is located, 
the amount of local police protection, and the type of safe used. 

All the colleges, without exception, should carry holdup insurance. 
There are a number of clauses in holdup policies that affect greatly the 
value of the contract, and these should be investigated carefully when the 
policies are taken out, in order to be certain that the institution is fully 
protected. The necessity for burglary insurance can be avoided if the 
college can make arrangements with its local bank to accept deposits 
after closing hours. 

It is surprising to find that very few of the colleges studied carry in- 
surance protection against loss by holdup or burglary. One of these insti- 
tutions suffered a very embarrassing loss by burglary at the time of the 
collection of fees in the autumn of 1930. Police protection is very limited 
in the communities in which many of these colleges are located. No insti- 
tution can afford to run the risk of loss from this source, and ample insur- 
ance protection should be carried. 

Workman’s compensation insurance.—The theory of workman’s com- 
pensation is based on the idea that an employee injured at his task is due 
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some remuneration for the physical disability and financial loss he incurs. 
All of the states in which the institutions studied are located require that 
some sort of provision be made by industrial firms to insure the payment 
of compensation to injured workmen. In many states, however, colleges 
or universities are not specifically required to come under the provisions 
of the act, since they are considered to be in a class with charitable insti- 
tutions. 

Regardless of legal requirements, it would scarcely seem to be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of a Christian institution to attempt to evade respon- 
sibility for injuries sustained in the line of duty by any of its employees. 
The taking advantage of a legal technicality to avoid such a responsibility 
might become most embarrassing and, in spirit, is certainly not Christian. 

The financial responsibility involved in this moral liability can and 
should be cared for by insurance. A few states compel all employers to 
carry workman’s compensation insurance, and in some cases this is ar- 
ranged for through a state agency. Approximately one-third of the col- 
leges studied fail to carry this type of insurance. 

Public-liability insurance-—The ownership of any property used for 
public or semi-public purposes nearly always involves the risk of claims 
for accident or damage to individuals using the property, either with or 
without permission. This type of risk is known as public liability, and 
protection against it may be had by means of insurance. 

Educational institutions have numerous opportunities for incurring 
loss from this source. For example, one of the colleges studied recently 
experienced a disastrous fire in its gymnasium at a time when a dramatic 
production was being given. Three lives were lost and several students, 
faculty members, and townspeople were seriously injured. Although no 
large claims for damage were made, the institution very properly felt 
obligated to compensate in some way those who had been injured, and the 
total payments will ultimately amount to a considerable sum. Since no 
public-liability insurance was carried, this entire burden fell upon the 
general funds of the college. If the insurance had been carried, the insur- 
ance company would have borne the expense and it is probable that those 
who were injured would have had a larger amount of compensation. 

There are other opportunities for incurring damage claims through 
public liability. The responsibility of the institution for injuries to stu- 
dents, particularly in athletics, is an example. The courts of some states 
have held that the college has no responsibility in this situation; but in 
other states exactly the opposite has been held. Other opportunities for 
incurring liability are connected with the operation of science laboratories, 
where students may be injured by explosions or fires. 
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Another advantage of carrying public-liability insurance arises from 
the inspection given by the company carrying this risk. Even though 
protected by insurance the college naturally wishes to avoid every possi- 
ble chance of an accident. The inspector will point out remediable haz- 
ards, which the college will want to eliminate. 

Only a few of the colleges studied are carrying public-liability insur- 
ance. Good business practice demands that protection be carried against 
this type of risk. Some of the colleges which carry public-liability insur- 
ance are negligent in reporting accidents and injuries, particularly those 
happening to students. All accidents and injuries to the public and to 
students which occur on college property, including those sustained in 
laboratories as well as injuries to athletes engaged in practice or varsity 
contests, should be reported to the company from which public-liability 
insurance is purchased. This agency then assumes all of the legal liability 
of the institution in such cases as are reported to it, and pays claims for 
which the college is legally liable, at the time of the accident or at any 
later time. Some companies also pay the first-aid charges in the case of 
injuries. 

Although some authorities hold that a college, because of its classifica- 
tion as a charitable institution, has no legal liability in the case of injuries 
to students, it is clear that there is a moral liability. Moreover, it is true 
that the moral liability cannot be evaded even though the insurance com- 
pany may demonstrate that there is no legal liability. The chief pro- 
tection which insurance provides a college in such cases is the avoidance 
of embarrassing litigation, since the company in which public-liability 
insurance is carried will defend the institution against any and all claims 
of this type. 


COLLECTIONS 


Collection of student fees—The ideal plan for the collection of student 
fees would demand, from the standpoint of good business procedure, that 
all students pay all fees in advance upon the day of registration. All of 
these colleges, however, enrol some students on whom the enforcement of 
this rule would work a real hardship. In an endeavor to ease the burden 
imposed on worthy students of limited financial recources, many of the 
colleges have allowed important violations of good business practice to 
occur in their student-fee collections. 

Arnett" has given a clear and forceful statement of the issues involved 
in the collection of student fees. 


«Trevor Arnett, College and University Finance (New York: General Education 
Board, 1922), pp. 13-14. 
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Students should be required to pay all fees within the first few days of the 
quarter or term, or to make satisfactory arrangements for their payment. This 
rule, announced by most colleges, is more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. It should, however, be followed strictly, for its observance operates 
as much to the advantage of the student by training him in good business prin- 
ciples as it benefits the college by the prompt receipt of cash, by eliminating the 
expense of collection, and by avoiding bad debts. The reason most frequently 
given for not insisting upon prompt payment is that it might work a hardship 
on the poor student and might exclude him from college. Experience shows that 
the enforcement of the rule has not had this effect, for almost without exception 
a student earnestly desiring an education will in some way obtain the needed 
money. 

The enforcement of the rule is good policy, for the student whose obligations 
are settled has a more wholesome attitude toward his college than one who is in 
its debt. If fees are not collected promptly the student is more likely to be cap- 
tious and critical and offer complaints of various kinds as excuse for non-pay- 
ment. Experience has shown that it is difficult to collect fees after the term has 
expired. A comparison between two institutions is instructive: One, a middle- 
western college, pursues a lenient policy; it does not insist upon prompt payment 
of fees, but allows its students time in which to pay their tuition, board, rent, and 
athletic fees, even furnishing several of these items at an immediate outlay of its 
own cash. It always has a large amount uncollected, a considerable proportion 
of which is never paid. The University of , in the same section, with a 
very much larger number of needy students, makes its collection in advance, 
exceptions being extremely rare, and in those cases it takes promissory notes 
bearing interest. No difficulty in enforcing the rule is experienced by the latter 
institution. Incidentally, the former teaches its students to be lax, the latter 
trains them to be prompt and businesslike. 


The five principal defects found in the fee-collection policies are: first, 
the failure to investigate adequately the need of requests for delay in fee 
payment; second, the plan of allowing students to pay fees in instalments; 
third, the failure to take promissory notes as evidence of the obligations of 
students; fourth, the failure to insist rigidly upon the collection of all 
fees before the end of the semester; and fifth, the failure ever to collect 
some student fees. 

The practices of the great majority of the institutions studied are 
subject to adverse criticism because of failure to investigate the need for 
delay in payment of fees where this is requested. In some colleges, al- 
though the catalogue definitely announces that all fees are due on regis- 
tration day, the custom of delaying the payment of fees has become so 
deep-rooted that almost none of the students expect to pay their fees at 
this time. 
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Sound business practice demands that authority for granting delays 
in the payment of fees be centralized in one officer. Normally this will be 
the business manager of the institution, although it may be advisable to 
provide some agency representing the academic interests of the institution 
to advise with the business officer in regard to doubtful cases. In the 
event delays in payment of fees are allowed, the officer who is responsible 
for granting such requests should satisfy himself of the student’s need. 

One of the effective plans followed by a few of the colleges provides for 
a written application to be made by the student, which includes a state- 
ment of the student’s proposed budget for the semester and the names of 
references who can testify as to his needs and worthiness. The application 
blank should be prepared prior to the day of registration so as to facilitate 
procedures in the business office. The requirement of this routine will 
discourage most students who do not have a real need for extension of 
credit and will leave only the meritorious cases for special consideration. 
The references given should be carefully followed up, and the extension of 
credit to a student should always be based upon a careful analysis of the 
data given in the request blank. 

The policy of permitting the payment of fees on the instalment plan is 
an expensive one for the institution. A few of the colleges studied defi- 
nitely provide for the payment of all fees in instalments, but the great 
majority require, at least nominally, the payment of fees for a semester in 
advance. It is evident that the instalment plan imposes an unusually 
heavy burden upon the business office. The labor involved in accounting 
for the fees paid is as great for each instalment as would be the case for 
that of the entire payment under the plan of collecting all fees in advance. 
Thus, instead of one “rush period” each semester or term in the business 
office, there will be as many as there are instalments to be collected. 
Furthermore, the institution is deprived of the use of the money for con- 
siderable periods of time. Under policies of investing current funds so as 
to produce an income, considerable revenue can be derived which is lost 
if fees are not collected strictly in advance. 

The third criticism of fee-collection policies relates to the failure to ob- 
tain a promissory note as evidence of the student’s obligation in case of a 
delay in fee payments. The granting of permission to a student to delay 
the payment of his fees should be a strictly business transaction. The in- 
stitution is justified in going to some lengths to impress upon a student 
the formality of the procedure. One of the best methods of accomplishing 
this end is the requirement that a student sign a promissory note as evi- 
dence of his obligation. A considerable number of the colleges studied 
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carry the unpaid tuition fees as open accounts. Under the plan of taking 
a promissory note the tuition ledger can well be dispensed with, the ac- 
counts being kept with the promissory notes as such rather than with the 
students. The taking of a promissory note for all unpaid fees does not 
improve the legal status of the unpaid accounts since the students are 
usually minors, but it does improve the attitude of the borrowers toward 
their obligations. 

The fourth criticism of the plans of collecting student fees in this group 
of colleges relates to the failure to insist rigidly upon the collection of all 
fees before the close of the semester. Colleges which have investigated the 
matter have found that it is much more difficult to collect fees after a 
student has been permitted to take his final examinations and has com- 
pleted the semester’s work than is the case if payment of all fees is rigidly 
insisted upon as a condition of being allowed to take final course examina- 
tions. The student who cannot make some arrangements for obtaining 
the money necessary to pay his fees before the end of the semester should 
not be encouraged to register. There is always the possibility that loan 
funds, scholarships, and other types of subsidy may be drawn on to help 
needy but worthy students. Not only is the financial loss involved in 
permitting students to delay fee payments beyond the end of the semester 
a serious matter for the institution, but the poor business training given 
to students is even more serious. This point was forcefully brought out 
in the quotation from Arnett. 

Finally, in a number of these colleges there is a relatively large amount 
written off the books at the close of each fiscal year for bad accounts, 
representing student fees which have never been collected. The loss from 
this source varies from nothing in a considerable number of institutions 
to a rather sizable amount in a few colleges. The experience of a number 
of these colleges indicates that it is absolutely unnecessary to incur any 
losses because of bad student accounts. The colleges which permit stu- 
dents to leave without having paid their fees are not only wronging them- 
selves but are also inculcating unbusinesslike ideals in their students. 

The great majority of requests for delays in payment of fees are not on 
account of necessity but rather for the convenience of borrowers. Col- 
leges that have investigated the matter have found that many students 
who request delays in payment of fees actually have available enough 
funds to meet this obligation but seek the delay in payment in order that 
they may use the money for some other purpose. Not infrequently the 
fraternities and sororities are more successful in collecting their annual 
dues from such students than the colleges are in collecting tuition fees. 
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In some cases both the institution and the student have been embarrassed 
when a student, taking advantage of a lenient collection policy, has used 
for other purposes money given by his parents for the payment of fees. 

The adoption of a rigid policy of fee collection does not mean that 
worthy students are to be excluded because of financial limitations. The 
point of this discussion is that such students should be helped in a regular 
way and not encouraged to obtain their education by failing to meet their 
just debts. | 

Collection of other revenues.—Under a satisfactory plan of business or- 
ganization the chief business officer should be given central responsibility 
for the collection of all revenues belonging to the institution. In addition 
to the collection of student fees, considerable amounts are collected by 
the institution annually from such sources as admission to athletic events, 
plays, concerts, etc., given in the name of the college. In most of the bet- 
ter-managed institutions the collection of such revenues is considered a 
function of the business officer. In a few cases, however, the collection of 
these funds is delegated to students, athletic coaches, and members of 
the faculty. There would seem to be no question but that these collections 
should be considered a normal part of the business routine and made a 
definite responsibility of the business office. If this is not done, the way 
is open for the fleecing of the institution of some or all of the receipts 
which are due it. The auditing of funds is made more difficult, and the 
number of persons who should be bonded is increased by the plan of de- 
centralizing the collection of college revenues. 

In administering the collection of revenues from admission to athletic 
events, concerts, plays, etc., rolls of serially numbered tickets should be 
used. In case there are two or three rates of charges, tickets of different 
colors with different serial numbers should be employed. Before the sale 
starts a record should be made of the serial number of the first ticket on 
each roll. The receipts should then be checked by noting the number of 
the tickets which have been taken from the roll and balancing the amount 
with the cash on hand, This permits a complete audit of the gate receipts 
for every event and provides definite safeguards from loss to the institu- 
tion through petty peculations. 

The proceeds of these activities should become a part of the current 
funds of the college, and disbursements should be made in exactly the 
same manner as in the case of other expenditures: In a large number of 
cases this plan is not followed. Instead, the athletic coach is permitted 
to spend the gate receipts from athletic contests, the dramatic coach has 
charge of the expenditure of receipts from plays, and the receipts from 
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concerts are turned over to the sponsoring department for use as it pleases. 
Sound business procedure demands that these funds be handled through 
the regular administrative channels and expended only upon proper 
requisition from the responsible officials. 


SUPERVISING THE FINANCES OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


On most college campuses there are a number of student organizations 
which are, for the most part, wholly outside the responsibility of the in- 
stitution in so far as direct financial liability is concerned. The financial 
difficulties of any organization connected with the college, however, re- 
flect on the institution as a whole, and not infrequently tradespeople and 
others to whom these organizations become indebted feel that the college 
should be held responsible for supervising their financial affairs. Because 
of the rapid shift in student personnel there is little opportunity to develop 
a continuity of financial policy in student organizations, since the officers 
usually hold their positions for only one year. Because of the immaturity 
of the students, their business policies and practices are usually somewhat 
unsatisfactory. 

Two general policies seem to be in effect with regard to the amount of 
supervision exercised by the institution over the financing of student or- 
ganizations such as fraternities, clubs, classes, publications, etc. Some 
institutions exert no supervision whatsoever over the financial transactions 
of these organizations, believing that the business experience obtained by 
the students in charge is a valuable contribution to their education. 
Other colleges follow policies of relatively close supervision over the ac- 
counts of these organizations, being of the opinion that by this means 
there is a better opportunity for giving definite business training. 

An important argument in favor of some supervision is based upon the 
fact that the percentage of the members of these organizations who re- 
ceive some business training from handling their finances is very small 
compared to the number of students benefiting by efficient management 
of the organizations. The policy of “the greatest good for the greatest 
number’’ would indicate that the finances should be well handled even 
though the opportunity for educating a few students in business practices 
is overlooked. It may be added that the handling of unaudited funds by 
immature students throws in their way too great a temptation for dis- 
honesty and misappropriation. In many colleges the handling of the fi- 
nances of such organizations is a rather notorious scandal among members 
of the student body. 

Although there are good arguments both for and against the supervi- 
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sion of the finances of student organizations, it appears advisable for col- 
leges to undertake at least a limited amount of supervision in these mat- 
ters. Where college funds or fees collected by the college business office 
are turned over to student organizations for expenditure, the college has 
a real obligation to satisfy itself that the money is properly handled. 

There is considerable advantage in centralizing the bookkeeping for all 
student organizations in the business office. A small charge can be made 
to the organizations for this work, and the whole service can be handled 
much more economically than if every organization tries to do its own 
bookkeeping. This plan also has the advantage of enabling the business 
office to keep close check on the financial affairs of the various organiza- 
tions. Some colleges merely require reports at regular intervals from such 
organizations as fraternities and social clubs. In some cases the mainte- 
nance of a satisfactory financial condition is required for the continuance 
of the organization, and a college must necessarily have adequate data 
to determine the true condition of various organizations. 


SELECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF STUDENT HELP 


In practically all of the colleges included in this study a considerable 
amount of employment is given to students. In some institutions the 
selection of student assistants is left entirely with the person in charge of 
the work to be done. In others, there has been a centralization of the 
employment of students with an attempt to develop uniformity in rates 
of pay for given levels of service. The latter plan seems greatly preferable. 
It should be understood that the selection of persons connected with in- 
structional activities, such as readers and laboratory assistants, should be 
lodged in the academic department in a manner similar to the selection of 
regular members of the teaching staff. The selection of students for jani- 
torial work, stenographic work, and other similar positions can probably 
be best handled through a central office, although the persons in charge 
of the work to be done can well suggest the students whom they would 
like to employ. It is essential that rates of pay be fixed by some central 
authority, as otherwise there will be a tendency to bid up the general 
level of labor prices. The business office can always render valuable serv- 
ice by keeping adequate personnel records of employed students and by 
maintaining lists of students who are available for various types of em- 
ployment. 

One of the most common criticisms in the employment of student labor 
in this group of colleges relates to the failure to provide adequate super- 
vision. Student help is notoriously inefficient. Where employment is giv- 
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en as a means of student aid, it appears that in many cases the funds 
would produce more actual educational service if the entire employment 
program were abandoned, a part of the funds used for this purpose being 
devoted to the payment of well-qualified help and the remainder being 
used for scholarships or other types of outright student subsidy. Other 
colleges claim that with adequate supervision student help can be made 
very effective. Again it may be pointed out that the institution is render- 
ing an educational service of doubtful value when it inculcates in students 
the idea that a dollar’s worth of work does not have to be done for a 
dollar’s worth of pay. It seems fair to conclude that if the program of stu- 
dent aid is to include employment, provision should be made for adequate 
supervision of students who work for the college. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 


REQUISITES OF A GOOD ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The three requisites of any good accounting system are: (1) that it pro- 
vide ample safeguards for funds and be easily audited; (2) that it yield 
very readily any type of financial information which may be sought; and 
(3) that it possess the quality of simplicity. 

The safeguards which an effective accounting system should provide 
involve the establishment of procedures and the development of checks 
which will bring all of the detailed financial transactions into the accounts, 
so that theft or misappropriation of funds may be rendered difficult, if not 
impossible. An effective accounting system for a college should provide 
for a careful and detailed accounting, not only for the receipts and expend- 
itures of the institution as a whole, but also for the various funds of the 
institution; for this reason a fund accounting system is desirable. 

In order that an accounting system may yield satisfactory financial in- 
formation, it must contain ample detail. A proper and logical classifica- 
tion of accounts is also necessary; and in order to facilitate the preparation 
of reports, the accounts should be arranged in the most effective manner. 
All financial transactions must be recorded in the books of account, and 
any offsets which bring only net results to the records ought to be avoided. 
A clear-cut separation should be maintained between accounts for various 
types of funds. 

In order that the accounting system may be easily understood, it should 
be clear and uninvolved. No unnecessary books of account should be 
maintained, and irrelevant details should be eliminated. The accounting 
procedures should be as simple as possible, consistent with amply safe- 
guarding the funds and providing the necessary financial information. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
IN THE COLLEGES STUDIED 


The accounting systems of this group of colleges are, on the whole, very 
good. In the case of only four colleges were there defects in the financial 
accounting such as to warrant the recommendation that an entirely new 
system be installed. At the request of two institutions, the survey staff 
undertook the planning of a complete accounting system, although this 
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was not included as a regular part of the survey work. Besides the four 
colleges in which recommendation was made for a new accounting system, 
there were three other institutions in which the accounting was seriously 
defective. In the remaining twenty-eight institutions the accounting sys- 
tem was considered generally satisfactory. In this respect the colleges of 
this group are far superior to other institutions with which the writers 
are familiar. It is interesting to contrast this general condition of excel- 
lence with the criticisms made of the accounting systems in the land-grant 
colleges as set forth in a recent survey.’ 

For many years The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has requested an annual financial report from each of these col- 
leges. This reporting form has always embodied the most up-to-date ideas 
with regard to the classification of college financial accounts. Undoubted- 
ly the requirement of this report and the advice given by the representa- 
tives of the Board of Education have done much to insure a satisfactory 
accounting system in a great majority of the colleges studied. 

In the past, one of the principal criticisms of all college financial ac- 
counting has been the lack of uniformity from institution to institution. 
A national committee has been working for the past two years on the prob- 
lem of a uniform reporting system for college financial data. This com- 
mittee has recently completed this portion of its task and has published a 
bulletin setting forth the elements of a satisfactory classification of finan- 
cial accounts.? The committee plans to extend its work to include the 
formulation of an accounting system to articulate with the reporting sys- 
tem which has been set up. Upon the completion of this task, the colleges 
will be able to profit greatly by the installation of an approved and uni- 
form type of accounting system, and items pertaining to college finance 
will have the same meaning all over the country. As matters now stand, 
it is impossible to compare the finances of any two institutions without 
making a detailed analysis of the actual accounts, because of the differ- 
ences in the practices of classification and nomenclature. 


SPECIFIC CRITICISMS OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Although the financial accounting in this group of colleges is unusually 
good, there are certain defects present in several of the institutions which 

t Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bull. 9, I (1930), 260. 


2 Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Colleges and Universities (National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education; Lloyd Morey, chair- 
man of the Committee, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; first printed edition 


July, 1931). 
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should be corrected, A discussion will be given of a few of the defects 
which are common to a number of the institutions studied. 

Failure to account properly for supplementary business activities —There 
are certain college expenditures which do not constitute an actual part of 
the cost of the academic education of the students enrolled. Such enter- 
prises as dormitories, dining-halls, bookstores, etc., are usually classified as 
supplementary business activities. It is important to know whether these 
activities operate at a loss or at a profit, and in order to obtain this in- 
formation the accounts for the income and expenditures of these enter- 
prises must be kept entirely separate from those for the educational activ- 
ities. In approximately half of the colleges studied, the accounts for 
some or all of the supplementary business activities are not properly 
segregated from the expenditures and income for educational purposes, 
This failure results in a mistaken impression of the cost of education as 
well as an inaccurate analysis of the results of operating the supplemen- 
tary business activities. In the colleges in which this error is present, it 
was necessary, in obtaining data for this study, to make a complete anal- 
ysis of the accounts in order to discover the true costs of the various activ- 
ities, 

A somewhat similar error is present in twenty-five of the colleges, which 
fail to segregate all of the costs of supplementary business activities. The 
typical failure of this type is the neglect to prorate a proper share of the 
administrative overhead of the institution to the expenses of the supple- 
mentary business activities. It is usual in these colleges to charge the en- 
tire administrative expenses against the cost of the educational program. 
In a number of the institutions, however, at least half of the expenses of 
the business office are properly chargeable to the management of the sup- 
plementary business activities. In order to arrive at the true cost, it is 
therefore necessary to prorate the general overhead expenses of the col- 
lege to the supplementary business activities. 

The error of failing to make this allocation of overhead is found not 
only in the case of supplementary business activities but also in the ac- 
counting for income from endowment. In the case of colleges in which the 
business office has responsibility for endowment management, the cost of 
this service should be charged against the income from endowment rather 
than against the educational program of the institution. 

The third failure in the accounting for supplementary business activ- 
ities is the failure to separate the various enterprises from each other. In 
eleven of the colleges two or more of the supplementary business enter- 
prises are carried in a single account. Under this plan it is impossible for 
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the college authorities to determine which unit or units are responsible for 
the loss or profit shown. It is imperative both in the matter of adjusting 
rates of charges and in determining the efficiency of the management to 
have a separate accounting for each of the various enterprises maintained. 

Lack of a budget ledger.—Ii the college operates under a budget plan, 
one of the important instruments of control is a budget ledger. Twenty- 
three of the colleges included in this study, although operating under a 
budget system, fail to have in their accounting plan a satisfactory budget 
ledger. 

No standard form has yet been developed for a budget ledger. The 
requisites of this book of accounting are: (1) that one ledger sheet be used 
for each detailed budget item; (2) that the budget appropriation be en- 
tered at some convenient place on the ledger sheet; (3) that the sheet be 
so ruled as to divide it vertically into two sections. In one section should 
be entered the charges made against the budget appropriations. In the 
other section should be entered all purchases which have been made but 
are not invoiced. The total commitments against the budget appropria- 
tion are obtained by adding to the total charges in the first section of the 
ledger sheet the memoranda of purchases which have been entered in the 
second but not yet invoiced. This total can easily be compared with the 
budget appropriation; and if postings are made regularly, an absolute 
check on the budget is provided. 

At the end of each fiscal year the budget ledger for the closing year 
should be put into a transfer file and a new ledger opened for the following 
year. The budget ledger will contain the detailed analysis of the summary 
income and expense accounts which are carried in the current fund divi- 
sion of the general ledger. 

General ledger not arranged according to funds.—Owing to the fact that 
a college or university must account separately for such different types 
of funds as those for endowment, plant, and current operations, it is ad- 
visable to arrange the general ledger into at least three principal divisions, 
one for each of the several types of funds. Each of these divisions should 
be self-balancing, the sum of the debit accounts equaling the sum of the 
credit accounts. 

The trust-fund division of the general ledger should contain two sec- 
tions, one for the asset or debit accounts and one for the liability and pro- 
prietorship, or credit, accounts. The assets section should usually contain 
only the summary accounts for investments, the details being kept in a 
subsidiary investment ledger; however, if the number of investment items 
is small, the subsidiary ledger is not necessary. The trust-fund liabilities 
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and proprietorship items are usually not so numerous but that they may 
be contained here in detail; the accounts should be grouped, however, in 
order to bring together items similar in nature, such as scholarships, pro- 
fessorships, etc. Each of these groups should be summarized on control 
sheets, so as to facilitate the preparation of reports. 

The plant fund accounts should form a balanced division of the general 
ledger. Since in a small college the items are not numerous, detailed ac- 
counts may be maintained with each plant item. Any gifts received for 
plant purposes should be entered as plant assets, and invested so that their 
revenues may accrue to the benefit of plant funds until such time as they 
are expended. 

The current-fund division of the general ledger should contain four 
sections, one each for current-fund assets, current-fund liabilities and 
proprietorship, current-fund revenue, and current-fund expense. The as- 
set and liability sections may very well contain the detail of current-fund 
assets and current-fund liabilities; but the revenue and expense accounts 
should be only summary accounts, the details being kept in the budget 
ledger. 

The accounting systems of twenty of the colleges studied fail to set 
up the accounts in the general ledger according to a fund arrangement. It 
will be recognized that, while this criticism relates principally to a matter 
of convenience in making intelligible reports, the failure to group funds 
properly is apt to result in confusion and possibly a misuse of funds. 

Books of original entry not satisfactorily organized.—A satisfactory ac- 
counting system involves the use of at least four books of original entry. 
These should be the cash-receipts book, the voucher register, the check 
register, and the general journal. In addition to these books, a system of 
duplicate receipts should be maintained from which postings may be made 
through the cash-receipts book. A pay-roll register can well be used to ad- 
vantage in connection with the general college books. 

Six of the colleges fail to provide a duplicate cash-receipts system as a 
part of their accounting plan. Five do not include a general journal as one 
of the books of original entry. Four do not have a pay-roll register set up 
in a satisfactory form. Eight use a combination voucher register and check 
register. While this combination is not a violation of good accounting 
practice, the use of two separate books for this purpose is considered a 
better method. 

Cash discounts not properly accounted for —Good accounting practice 
requires cash discounts on bills to be entered as an item of income. Ap- 
proximately half of the colleges make the mistake of deducting the dis- 
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count from the face of the invoice and entering only the net payment as 
an expenditure. While the net result is the same no matter which method 
is followed, the failure to enter the cash discount as an income precludes 
the possibility of determining the amount of cash discounts earned during 
the fiscal period. As previously indicated, this is an important test of good 
business practice. 

Revenues from students not properly accounted for.—The total credits 
which should be entered as revenue from students at the time of registra- 
tion should be the amount which would be realized in cash, assuming that 
all fees are paid in cash and that no scholarships are granted or rebated 
fees allowed. The corresponding charges should be cash, scholarships, re- 
bated fees, notes receivable, etc. At the end of the year liberal reserves 
should be set up for losses from uncollected fees, if any. Twelve of the col- 
leges studied do not follow the practice outlined above in accounting for 
student fees, but enter only the net cash received. This introduces a seri- 
ous error into the accounts because the item of rebated fees is not brought 
into the accounts at all. 

Failure to account for fees as suggested also makes it impossible to 
make a thorough audit of the receipts from students. It should be possible 
for the auditor to obtain figures from the registrar regarding the number 
of students registered and the amount of unit fees for each. From these 
data the auditor should compute a figure for the total receipts from stu-_ 
dents, which should balance with that shown in the accounts of the col- 
lege. 

Unnecessary records kept.—It has been suggested that one of the pri- 
mary qualifications of a good accounting system is simplicity. Among 
other things, this principle demands that no unnecessary records be kept. 
There are at least three types of records kept by some of these colleges 
which are unnecessary for an effective system of financial accounting. 

The first of these is the tuition ledger. This record appears under vari- 
ous names such as “tuition journal,” “student ledger,’ and “‘student-ac- 
count ledger.”’ It consists of an account with each student enrolled in the 
college. Each account is debited at the opening of each semester with the 
amounts of the detailed fees charged against the individual student. 
Credits are then entered according to the payments in cash, scholarships, 
loan funds, remitted fees, etc. The maintenance of this record is a rather 
expensive affair, and its use is practically nil. 

The use of the tuition ledger probably owes its origin to the fact that 
students in the past have not paid their fees in cash. If fees are not paid 
in cash promptly on registration day, it is, of course, necessary to main- 
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tain some kind of a record indicating the obligation of the student to the 
institution. A strict insistence upon the payment of fees in cash by all 
students who are financially able eliminates almost entirely the necessity 
for this record. If all of the students who are granted delay in payment of 
fees are required to sign promissory notes, the only accounting record then 
needed is a note register. This eliminates entirely the need for the tuition 
ledger. Postings to the cash-receipts book can be made directly from the 
duplicate fee receipts by simply entering the total daily receipts as shown 
by an adding-machine tape. As suggested previously, this can always be 
determined and audited by computing the number of students paying 
each rate of fee. 

There are twelve colleges in this group which still maintain student- 
tuition ledgers. Unquestionably, the accounting work in these colleges 
could be greatly reduced without any loss of efficiency through the aban- 
donment of this record. 

Another type of unnecessary accounting found in three colleges consists 
of duplication of pledge records, one file of pledges being arranged alpha- 
betically, another geographically. Postings are made to both sets of 
records, thus materially increasing the amount of work necessary in ac- 
counting for pledges. It should be possible to keep pledge records in a 
single alphabetical account, with cross-reference files for any other classi- 
fications desired. The cross-reference files need not contain complete in- 
formation regarding the status of each pledge. 

The third type of unnecessary record found in two colleges is a purchase 
order register. It has already been suggested that duplication of the pur- 
chase orders can be kept in a file showing at any time the outstanding 
commitments of the institution. By the maintenance of a duplicate file of 
purchase orders there is no necessity for a purchase order register. 

Failure to keep accounts in sufficient detail—One of the very common 
criticisms in this group of colleges is the failure to keep adequate detail on 
certain types of records. In sixteen of the institutions the investments 
records do not give all of the details necessary for the information of the 
authorities of the college. In six of the institutions the accounts do not 
contain all of the information regarding annuities that should have been 
maintained. In six colleges the pledge records are subject to a similar 
criticism. Since the financial accounts constitute the official records of the 
institution, it is necessary that they contain all of the details of the records 
which may in any way be necessary for the effective administration of the 
institution. 

Poor classification of accounts.—It is probable that if colleges over the 
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country were surveyed with respect to their accounting systems, the most 
important and the most frequent criticism would be that the accounts 
with current operating income and expenses are poorly classified. The col- 
leges of the group being studied stand out in sharp contrast with this 
general condition. In only four of these institutions are the accounts sub- 
ject to this criticism. It has previously been pointed out that the require- 
ment of an annual report by The Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has probably provided an effective stimulus for a satis- 
factory classification of accounts. The colleges of this group should be 
commended for their progressiveness in this matter. 

It has already been pointed out that a uniform reporting system for 
colleges has recently been promulgated by a national committee studying 
this matter. It is probable that most of these colleges will wish to revise 
their accounting systems to conform exactly with the arrangements sug- 
gested in the report of this committee. The introduction of this uniform 
accounting system will mark a forward step in the financial practices of 
American colleges. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
BUDGETARY PROCEDURE 


A budget is a plan for income and expenditure covering a definite fiscal 
period. As a result of many years of successful use of the budget system 
by governmental bodies, educational institutions, and manufacturing and 
industrial establishments, its importance as an instrument of co-ordina- 
tion and of administrative control has become axiomatic. No attempt will 
be made in this discussion to set up an argument in justification of the 
employment of budgetary procedure; but consideration will be limited to: 
(1) the purpose and use of the budget; (2) the method of its preparation; 
(3) the adoption of the budget; (4) budget execution and control. 


PURPOSE OF THE BUDGET 


The budget may be considered as having a twofold purpose. In the 
first place, it is an instrument of co-ordination by means of which all the 
probable and potential sources of revenue for the current support of the 
institution are marshaled in review in order to permit as accurate an esti- 
mate as possible of the financial contributions which may be expected 
from each. This is necessary in order that a program of service may be 
planned for which the institution will be able to pay. In the second place, 
the budget should not only define the limits of the program of an institu- 
tion as a whole, but it should also co-ordinate the various functional units 
comprising the program. It is in the budget that the working philosophy 
of an institution is most forcefully and concisely stated, and it is by means 
of the budget that this philosophy may be consciously and deliberately 
fulfilled. 

The extent of the field of service of an educational institution is almost 
limitless; financial support, however, is usually a definitely limiting factor. 
The continued existence of an educational institution is dependent on a 
limitation of its program of service to such activities as can be financed 
by the available revenues. The budget, therefore, becomes a most im- 
portant instrument of administrative control in the development of the 
program of the institution. 


METHOD OF PREPARATION 


The preparation of the budget involves: (1) a careful review of the 
various sources of revenue, with reference to the contribution from each 
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that may be expected within the fiscal period for application on the cur- 
rent expenditures involved in providing the educational program, and 
(2) a judicious estimate of the relative merits and needs of each functional 
unit in order that the available revenues may be so apportioned as best 
to serve the institution as a whole in the realization of its purposes and 
aims. 

Estimates of income.—The discussion of the preparation of the income 
section of the budget takes precedence here because, normally, income 
must be received before it can be expended. College administrators, in 
conducting the affairs and in planning the programs of their institutions, 
would do well to bear this in mind. Too frequently programs are prepared 
with little reference to the revenues from which they must be financed. 
The usual result is an operating deficit and a burden of debt and interest 
charges which still further reduce the income available for educational 
purposes. Ultimately, such a procedure results in the extinction of the 
institution. 

Probably more operating deficits are caused by too optimistic an esti- 
mate of income than by failure to keep the expenditures within the budg- 
et. The usual sources of income in the endowed denominational colleges 
are student fees, interest on investment, church board appropriations, 
local church gifts and Annual Conference grants, gifts from board of trus- 
tees and friends, profits from supplementary business activities, and fi- 
nancial campaigns. 

Income from fees is usually the most important single factor to be con- 
sidered in estimating the income of a denominational college. In all cases 
the estimate should be a conservative one. Usually it will be much less 
difficult to secure the additional instructors and instructional supplies 
necessary to take care of an unexpected increase in enrolment than to se- 
cure releases from contracts with instructors already employed when it is 
found that they are not needed. 

In setting up the item of income from students, the probable attend- 
ance should be estimated as carefully as possible; and, if the institution 
does not have a good fee-collection system, the probable loss through un- 
collected items should be taken into account. In making the estimate of 
attendance, cognizance should be taken of the trends of enrolment in 
colleges in general and in the particular institution for which the estimate 
is being made. In addition to this factor, the economic situation, both 
in general and in the particular constituency from which students come, 
should be considered. Statistics should be available showing for years 
past the geographical distribution of enrolment. Data showing general 
enrolment trends provide valuable information. 
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In making the estimate of income from investments, conservatism 
should again be the rule. The investments should be grouped according 
to the type of return, whether the rate is fixed or variable. Those which 
produce a fixed rate of return should again be grouped according to rates 
produced, and a very accurate estimate of income from these should be 
possible. Economic conditions should again be taken into account, since 
defaults in interest payments are usually more numerous in periods of 
economic depression. Fairly liberal allowance should be made for this 
factor. 

In estimating income from types of investment which do not produce a 
fixed rate of return, a careful study should be made of past experience with 
each item. Such investments usually are in the form of stocks, real estate, 
business enterprises, etc. In case of stocks, the dividend history should 
be studied carefully and the general economic conditions which affect in- 
come in the fields in which stocks are owned should be carefully reviewed. 
After all these factors are taken into account, estimates should be made 
very conservatively. Estimates of income from real estate owned (city 
property), which ordinarily will be on a lease, should include only net 
income after all expenses of management, operation, etc., are deducted. 
Income from farm real estate is usually very uncertain unless cash rental 
can be arranged for, and even this may not be dependable unless it is 
collected a year in advance. The experience of many colleges has been 
that more of their farms are operated at a loss than at a profit; and even 
if, over a period of years, the result is a net profit, this cannot be depended 
upon during any given year. Exceedingly conservative estimates should 
be made of probable income from such sources. 

Appropriations from church boards have, in general, been declining for 
some years, and estimates of income from such sources should be made 
with this tendency.in mind. 

Income from Annual Conference grants and local church gifts depends 
very much upon the administration of the college and the influence which 
may be exerted by the president and friends of the institution. Deter- 
mining factors are: the service which the institution is rendering the con- 
stituency, the aggressiveness of the administrative officers of the college, 
and the size and wealth of the church constituency. 

The estimate of income from supplementary business activities should 
include only net income after all expenses are paid. Since this item may 
be affected by an increase or decrease in enrolment, due allowance should 
be made for enrolment trends in estimating income from this source. 

Income for current purposes from gifts and campaigns varies widely 
among institutions, depending largely on the policy of the college and on 
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its promotion machinery. Most institutions do not receive much from 
such sources. Exceedingly conservative estimates should be made of in- 
come from gifts and campaigns. Any budget item of income from this 
source should be accompanied by a carefully worked out plan which gives 
some assurance that the expected income will be realized. 

It will be observed that a majority of the sources of income utilized 
by most church colleges are very uncertain; the making of a scientific 
appraisal of such income is one of the most difficult phases of budget 
preparation. Because of the uncertainties involved, only the most con- 
servative final estimate should be employed as the basis upon which the 
program of the college is planned. 

Estimates of expenditures.—At least six months prior to the beginning 
of the fiscal year, departments should be asked to submit their budget 
requests. A statement should be supplied each department showing its 
expenditures for each item for the last previous year for which complete 
data are available. In a parallel column should be shown appropriations 
for the same item for the current fiscal year. The third column should be 
left blank, to be filled in by the department with the amounts of its budget 
requests. At the time this blank is sent out, department heads should be 
advised as to the general administrative policy for the coming year with 
respect to expansions or retrenchments, both for the institution as a 
whole and for the particular department concerned. 

The form for the individual departments should be arranged to show 
the needs under the headings of the budget, viz.: (1) for instructional 
salaries; (2) for supplies and expenses; and (3) for equipment and books. 
Each division should be fully itemized. Each member of the staff should 
be listed, together with his salary; items of supply and expense should 
be given in the smallest detail permitted by the accounting system; and 
large items of new equipment should be specifically listed. Any items rep- 
resenting expansions or increases over the previous year’s budget should 
be noted as “‘important”’ or “desirable.” 

In submitting their budget estimates, department heads should have 
opportunity to confer with the president. The president should keep a 
record of all conferences with the dean and department heads concerning 
the construction of the college budget. 

From the information supplied by department heads and by the other 
officers who have responsibility for directing expenditures, the tentative 
budget is drafted by the president and the business officer. It is important 
that the set-up of the budget conform to the chart of accounts which is 
used in the bookkeeping system. 
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In addition to the items of expenditure, the amounts of which can be 
ascertained with reasonable accuracy, a contingent fund should be budg- 
eted. Because of the uncertainties in connection with the income and the 
unforeseen and unbudgeted needs which arise during the year, a liberal 
allowance should be provided, probably from 3 to 5 per cent of the total 
budget. The amount should depend upon the experience of the institu- 
tion in connection with budget operations of previous years. 


THE ADOPTION OF THE BUDGET 


The detailed budget, properly balanced between income and expendi- 
tures, as proposed by the administrative officers of the college, is usually 
presented to a committee of the board of trustees for their careful consid- 
eration and approval. This should be done preferably before the mid- 
year meeting of the board. After it has been approved by this committee, 
and whatever changes are necessary have been agreed to by them and by 
the president of the college, the budget is ready for presentation to the 
board of trustees at their next meeting. 

Because of the comparatively infrequent meetings of the board of 
trustees and the numerous major problems of the institution which must 
be brought before that body for action, the budget as presented to them 
should be divested of minute details and should be in summary only. If 
proper comparative data are supplied, this summary will serve to ac- 
quaint the board with any increases or decreases in totals and will indicate 
any contemplated changes in educational policy. This is the type of ad- 
ministrative problem which should come before the board of trustees as 
a whole. 

The budget as adopted becomes the basis for financial control for the 
ensuing fiscal year. None except a balanced budget should be approved 
by a board of trustees unless the members of that body make definite 
provision to raise the money to meet the contemplated deficit. 


THE FORM OF THE BUDGET 


The form of the budget is determined largely by considerations in- 
volved in its presentation to the budget committee and later to the board 
of trustees. In order to be of most significance, the budget should present 
a brief history of the past, showing trends in educational policies which 
have resulted in present conditions. It should also present the program 
for the future. As a means to the accomplishment of these two purposes, 
the two forms shown in Figures 21 and 22 are suggested. 

It will be observed that only column headings are suggested in these 
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forms. The budget should be so arranged as to present items of income 
and expenditure exactly as classified in the accounting system of the col- 
lege. 
NAME OF COLLEGE 
INCOME BUDGET FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 


Date 
Estimated Actual Budget Present Proposed Increase 
Income Income Estimated Estimated Budget or Decrease 
Item Last Last Income Income Income as Compared 
Year Year Current Current Next with Last 
Year Year Year Year 


Fic. 21.—Form for the preparation of the income budget 


NAME OF COLLEGE 
EXPENDITURE BUDGET FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 


Date 
Present 
: Increase 
Budget Estimate Proposed 

Budget Actual as . or Decrease 
Item Appropriation| Expenditure po adsiegr lt ty BAC as Compared 

Last Year Last Year See Current Vear with Last 

Vear Year 


———— | | | | | 


Fic. 22.—Form for the preparation of the expenditure budget 


Perhaps the most significant column in the budget is the one which 
shows increases or decreases for each item as compared with the cor- 
responding item for last year. The presentation of a budget in this form 
resolves itself largely into an explanation of reasons for proposed changes. 
This usually will facilitate the passage of the budget and will also enlight- 
en the board of trustees as to general trends in the policies of the insti- 
tution. 
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It is recommended that the column heads suggested here be used not 
only in the detailed budget submitted to the committee but also in the 
summary which is presented to the entire board of trustees. 


BUDGET EXECUTION AND CONTROL 


Departmental budgetary control.—When the budget has been adopted 
by the board of trustees, the appropriations included become available 
for the expenses of the several departments. The department heads re- 
ceiving appropriations for supplies should be permitted, without special 
action by the board of trustees or the executive committee, to make requi- 
sitions and obtain supplies for their departments up to the amount of the 
appropriation. Thus the budget system saves a great deal of time on the 
part of members of the board. 

In so far as the administration has confidence in the judgment of the 
department heads, there should be no restriction on the amounts or pur- 
poses of expenditures for instructional supplies and equipment within the 
limits of the budget to the particular department. For example, if De- 
partment “‘A”’ is given a budget of $500 for supplies and equipment, 
requisitions for such material should be passed through the business office 
as a matter of routine without a question as to the advisability or neces- 
sity of the expenditure, up to the limit of the budget. If due care has been 
exercised in the selection of department heads, this confidence in their 
discretion should be warranted. Close supervision and questioning of 
every requisition for supplies and equipment by the business office, par- 
ticularly with reference to the necessity or desirability of the purchase of 
the particular item requisitioned, involves both a burden and a degree of 
judgment which the business office is ordinarily not capable of assuming. 
The functions of the purchasing agent should not ordinarily involve the 
questioning of either the quantities ordered or the specifications as to 
type and quality of supplies needed. 

This recommendation implies that in the original setting-up of the 
budget, each department will be called upon fully to justify its request. 
That is, Department ‘‘A”’ will not be granted an appropriation of $500 
for equipment and supplies until it has been able to convince the budget 
officer that this appropriation is desirable and necessary. Once this justi- 
fication has been made, expenditures against the budget appropriation 
should be allowed on the recommendation of the department head with- 
out question from the business office. 

Heads of departments receiving appropriations for furniture, supplies, 
and equipment should be notified monthly throughout the year as to the 
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amount of money remaining in each subdivision of their working budgets. 
These reports should include not only the amount of the original appro- 
priation and the amount remaining in the treasury at the time the report 
is made, but also items showing the outstanding obligations of the de- 
partment at the time the report is constructed. 

The business office should review carefully the monthly budget reports 
which are sent to the heads of departments and should keep the president 
informed of any apparent premature dissipation of departmental appro- 
priations. Any check which is exercised on the department head within 
the limits of the budget should come from the office of the president rather 
than from the business office. 

Freedom should be permitted in the working budget; that is, with the 
approval of the president, the heads of departments should be permitted 
to make transfers from one to another of the detailed items within their 
departments. 

Budget revision.—The board of trustees should not look upon the 
budget as an absolutely iron-clad device and insist that expenditures fol- 
low exactly the pattern set out. To do so is thoroughly uneconomical. 
During the course of the fiscal year unforeseen conditions arise which 
make it necessary to revise budget estimates, and it is administrative folly 
not to permit such revisions when they are necessary. The board or its 
executive committee should therefore revise the budget periodically, prob- 
ably at least twice during the fiscal year, in order to care for developments 
that were unforeseen at its adoption. The revision of the budget should 
be initiated by the president, in conference with the business office. 

There are, in general, four methods of budget revision: (a) transfers 
from item to item by the addition of appropriations to items for which 
extra expenditure seems desirable, and the subtraction of equal amounts 
from items which apparently will not need their full appropriation; (0) 
transfers from the contingent fund; (c) additional outright appropriations, 
made possible by an increase in the revenue over that anticipated in the 
budget; (d) reduction of appropriations in the event of decreased income. 
If it is apparent that gifts are going to exceed the amounts expected from 
this source, it is thoroughly proper to add some of these revenues to budg- 
et items which are clearly in need of additional funds. On the other hand, 
if through unforeseen circumstances the income is reduced, it is proper to 
revise appropriations to a lower figure wherever possible. 

Changes in the budget, which involve increases or transfers other than 
between minor subdivisions, should be made only by deliberate action of 
the board of trustees or its executive committee, and should form a part 
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of the minutes of the board. No expenditure should be allowed in excess 
of budget appropriation until this board action has been taken, except in 
cases of great emergency. The board of trustees should not permit budget 
increases or extra budget appropriations unless increased income is avail- 
able, or unless they themselves stand ready to make up the deficit, thus 
enabling the institution to close the year with a balanced budget. 

Instruments of budgetary control.—There are three useful and important 
instruments of budgetary control. The first is the budget ledger, the de- 
tails of which were discussed in chapter xlvii. The second is the monthly 
report to the heads of departments which have supply, equipment, stu- 
dent-labor, or book budgets. The third instrument is the monthly budget 
report to the president and the committee of the board of trustees respon- 
sible for the control of the budget. 

The use of these instruments of budgetary control is not an absolute 
guarantee against operating deficits. If properly employed, however, in 
connection with a good accounting system, they do insure that whenever 
deficits occur on account of overdrafts of expenditure appropriations, it is 
with the full knowledge and consent of those responsible for the financial 
administration of the institution. 


CRITICISMS OF BUDGETARY PROCEDURE IN THE COLLEGES STUDIED 
* 


All but four of the colleges included in this group ostensibly operate on 
the budget basis. The failure to maintain a budget should be criticized 
severely. Most institutions have found that the only way of avoiding defi- 
cits and of limiting the educational program to the resources available for 
it is through the use of a budget. Six of the colleges having a budget sys- 
tem failed, however, during the year preceding the survey visit to prepare 
a balanced budget. It should be observed that unless a balanced budget 
is presented to the board of trustees for approval, the institution has 
violated the first fundamental requisite of good budgetary procedure. 

In order that the board of trustees and executive officers of an institu- 
tion may form valid judgments regarding budget items, it is necessary 
that considerable detail be provided showing the expenditures and budget 
appropriation in preceding years. Twenty of the colleges fail to provide 
in their budget sufficient comparative detail. 

In nineteen of the colleges the criticism was made that the budget is 
adopted too late in the year to be most effective. The budget for the 
ensuing year in at least tentative form should be adopted at the mid-year 
meeting of the board in order that plans may be made in advance for the 
work of the institution. 
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It has already been pointed out that twenty-three of the colleges fail 
to maintain a budget ledger in their accounting systems. These institu- 
tions necessarily do not have as adequate a control of their budget as is 
desirable. 

In four of the colleges criticism is made because the entire board of 
trustees did not participate in the adoption of the budget. Perhaps none 
of the actions of the board is more significant in determining educational 
policies than the adoption of the budget. To delegate this function to a 
committee of the board is, therefore, unwise. The entire board should 
participate in the study and adoption of the budget. 

More than half of the colleges fail to provide regular monthly reports 
for department heads regarding the status of the budget, and in six col- 
leges such statements are not prepared for the executive officers or the 
board of trustees. 

One of the important items connected with satisfactory budgetary con- 
trol concerns the dates of the fiscal year. A considerable amount of con- 
fusion was observed in the colleges of this group with regard to the date 
when the fiscal year begins. The majority of the colleges of the country 
have adopted a fiscal year beginning on July 1, and closing on June 30. 
This corresponds to the academic year since, normally, the commence- 
ment is considered the closing event of the year. There may be various 
local reasons why other dates have been chosen, but it would be advisable 
for all of the colleges of this group to adopt a uniform fiscal year opening 
July 1 and closing June 30. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
FINANCIAL REPORTS AND AUDITS 


REPORTS 


Purposes of reports—In order to stimulate the keenest possible interest 
in the college on the part of the alumni, the board of trustees and friends, 
and to enlist them more earnestly in its active support, both moral and 
financial, information should be prepared and distributed which will 
acquaint these interested persons with the progress which the institution 
is making both scholastically and financially, as well as with its hopes for 
the future. Furthermore, in order that adequate information may be 
supplied to the president and the board of trustees to assist them in the 
formation of wise administrative policies and enable them to judge the 
effectiveness of the policies under which present operations are being 
conducted, it is necessary that careful, detailed records be maintained and 
that periodic reports be prepared which will indicate how near an ap- 
proach is being made to the standard set as the goal, and what progress 
has been made from the point of departure. 

It thus appears that the two fundamental purposes of reports are, 
first, to supply information to potential supporters, and, second, to furnish 
instruments of control. The reports necessary to the accomplishment of 
these purposes are numerous and varied in character. In the present dis- 
cussion only those which deal with the financial aspects of a college 
or university will be considered. 

The nature, form, and frequency of reports should be determined large- 
ly by their purpose. Those which are intended to assist the persons 
charged with the responsibility of directing the destinies of the institution 
will necessarily be more detailed in nature, more technical in form, and 
more frequently prepared than those which are designed to create outside 
interest and stimulate financial and moral support. The reasons for these 
differences are obvious. The officers who are responsible for the develop- 
ment of policies for the future, and for checking the results of policies of 
the past and the present, must have very detailed and specific informa- 
tion, much of which is somewhat technical in character. If this informa- 
tion is to serve to best advantage, it must be presented frequently in order 
that undesirable tendencies may be apprehended early and checked as 
soon as possible. On the other hand, the majority of people are not 
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trained in accounting and statistics, and the introduction of too many de- 
tails and technicalities is confusing rather than enlightening. Therefore, 
the reports for more general distribution should be models of simplicity 
and should be made as interesting and as readable as possible. At the 
same time they must contain accurate, authentic information if they are 
to inspire the confidence and enlist the support which is desired. 

In many colleges the board of trustees holds meetings only annually 
or semiannually, owing to the large number of members and their wide 
geographical separation. In such cases the finances of the institution 
should be reviewed monthly by the executive committee in the interim 
between board meetings. A report of the business transacted at each 
meeting of the executive committee should be sent to all members of the 
board. 

The reports which are presented to the entire board at each meeting 
should deal with four phases of the financial administration, as follows: 
first, the status and growth of the endowment funds; second, the value 
and growth of the plant; third, the current assets, liabilities, and opera- 
tions of the institution as an educational enterprise; fourth, the status of 
the supplementary business activities, such as the dormitories, dining- 
hall, and bookstore. This whole range of information can be presented in 
three reports. 

Comparative balance sheet.—The first report should be a balance sheet 
separated into five balanced divisions dealing with (1) current funds, 
(2) loan funds, (3) endowment and other non-expendable funds, (4) plant 
funds, and (5) agency funds. In each division the total debits and total 
credits should equal each other. 

A satisfactory form for this report is shown in Figure 23. It should be 
observed in connection with this form that four column headings have 
been suggested. The first column gives the status of each item as of one 
year ago; the second gives the position at the close of the last fiscal year; 
the third shows the condition at the end of the month being reported; 
and the fourth shows increases or decreases in each item within the past 
year. The fourth column will offer a more valid comparison if it shows 
differences between the present position and that of one year ago to date 
than if it compares the present position with that at the close of the fiscal 
year. In the current-funds section, for example, the assets and working 


t See the report of the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education, entitled Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Colleges and Uni- 
versities (July, 1931), for a detailed statement of the items to be included in the balance 
sheet. 
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balance fluctuate so violently during the year that comparison of these 
items is relatively meaningless unless made between comparable stages 
or periods in different years. A comparison of the figures for October 31, 


BALANCE SHEET 


COLLEGE 
Date 
One Year Ago | As at Close of Present Increases or 


to Date Fiscal Year Situation* Decreases 


CURRENT FUNDS 
Assets 
(Detail) ¢ 


Liabilities 
(Detail) T Jay A Ge BARU) UR hb ht ke at ES IM ere 


Loan FuNpDS 
Assets 


(Detail) f RESELL NAE OE hs ae UA 
Liabilities 
(Detail) ¢ WS SE Gece LEAL i OE SEVEN SEN Nec ee Mean Me ee SA) 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER 
NON-EXPENDABLE FUNDS 
Assets 

(Detail) t 


Liabilities 
(Detail) f 


PLANT FUNDS 
Assets 
(Detail) t 


Liabilities 
(Detail) f 


AGENCY FUNDS 
Assets 
(Detail) f 


Liabilities) 
(Detail) t 


* Omit this column in the case of reports made at the end of the fiscal year. 


t Details should be in accordance with the recommendations of the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. 


Fic. 23.—Form suggested for balance sheet 
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1931, with those for June 30, 1931, would present considerable contrast; 
the October picture would show a much more prosperous condition be- 
cause of the cash on hand from the recent collection of student fees re- 
sulting in a much larger working balance. A comparison between October 
31, 1931, and October 31, 1930, would be much more significant. 

The balance sheet alone, even though it be a comparative balance sheet 
showing growing assets, decreasing liabilities, and consequently increasing 
material wealth, does not signify an improved educational program, which, 
of course, is the purpose for which a college should exist. Nevertheless, 
increasing wealth in the form of a growing endowment, an improved 
plant, enlarged loan funds, and an enhanced working balance has a real 
significance which should not be overlooked. 

Operating statement.—The second report recommended is a combined 
operating statement and summary budget report. A satisfactory form 
for such a report is shown in Figure 24. 

The income section of this report should give the income by sources; 
the expense section should be arranged according to the classification of 
expenditures in the accounting system and should represent totals only 
of each class of expenditure, and not the detailed items as set up in the 
working draft of the budget. 

This report brings out such facts as probable increases or decreases in 
income from student fees, endowment, gifts from members of the board 
of trustees, alumni, and friends; and changes in total educational salaries, 
administrative expenses, costs of operation of the plant, etc. When these 
facts are considered along with those presented in the comparative bal- 
ance sheet, much is disclosed regarding trends and tendencies brought 
about by administrative policies which have consciously or unconsciously 
been operating. Trustees who have been inactive through lack of interest 
may be stimulated, under proper leadership and direction, to become 
powers for the cause of the institution. 

Report of supplementary business activities—The third report which 
should be rendered deals with the supplementary business activities. A 
balance sheet and an operating statement should be prepared at frequent 
intervals for each such activity. The overhead charge for services of the 
business office, the rental charge, and the cost of student labor which is 
paid in board and room should be journalized into the expense accounts 
at the beginning of each semester for that semester. An appropriate foot- 
note should be included in the financial statement calling attention to 
the fact that these charges have been made in advance; this avoids a 
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OPERATING STATEMENT AND SUMMARY BUDGET REPORT 


COLLEGE 
Date 
Total Probable 
Total B d t Total Total Balance | Increase or 
Income Last Year E H es Last Year | This Year | Yet To Be | Decrease 
(Actual) eplanelea to Date to Date Collected | Compared 
This Year with Budget 


ee Re ea en 


Eee ee ee ee ere ee ee ee CE ee PR de 

a Be ee ee ee ee 

SSS 
Present 


Total 
E a Total Budget Total Total Hemence Estimate of 
WwW ene val Last Year | Appropria- | Last Year | This Year fue v ae Increased 
Seta ea (Actual) tion to Date to Date ‘Avatabls Need or 
This Year Surplus 
Administration. .... 
Lostruction: 00. 5..); 
Operation and main- 
TCHAMCC ack te ie ie 
BUCH Ute secu | 


————————————————— a 


* Items should correspond to the major divisions of the accounting system. 


Fic. 24.—Form suggested for operating statement and summary budget report 
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series of journal entries monthly. If the statement is made in comparative 
form with column headings showing (1) condition one year ago to date, 
(2) condition at the close of the last fiscal year, and (3) situation at the 
present time, a close check will be provided on the operations of each 
enterprise. A note should be made on the statement telling how many 
persons are regularly being served as compared with the number one year 
ago, and giving the unit price as compared with that a year ago. 

This report should be sent to the president of the college and the execu- 
tive committee monthly, and to the whole board of trustees at least as 
often as it meets. 

Control reports.—In addition to the reports which are intended chiefly 
to create interest and confidence on the part of the large board of trustees, 
two other types of financial report are needed by the president of a college 
or university and the executive committee, for control purposes. These 
are, first, a detailed report dealing with endowment and its investment; 
and, second, a budget report presenting somewhat more detail than the 
one recommended for general distribution. 

The endowment report should present a detailed list of all endowment 
investments. It should also call attention to the amount of uninvested 
cash, with recommendations for its investment. 

The budget report should be arranged in the same form as the budget, 
in that it should present the same detailed information with reference to 
each source of incomeand each item of expense. The income section should 
have column headings as follows: (1) ‘‘Total for Last Year,” (2) “Budget 
Estimate This Year,’ (3) ‘““Total Last Year to Date,” (4) ‘‘Total This 
Year to Date,” (5) ‘‘Balance Yet To Be Collected,” and (6) “‘Probable 
Increase or Decrease Compared with Budget.” This report should be 
prepared with the same detail as the budget; and, since it presents for 
each item the condition which existed one year ago to date (the period of 
last year which is comparable to the present time), it should be most en- 
lightening, especially in view of the fact that the outcome for last year is 
known. This information considered in connection with changes in poli- 
cies for this year and other factors which cause this year to differ from 
last, such as changes in tuition rates, changes in the form of investments, 
changes in the amount of endowment, changes in enrolment, etc., should 
make possible a very accurate forecast of the income for this year. 

The expense section of the budget report should display in detail the 
information which has been presented in summary form to the whole 
board. It should present an exact duplicate of the budget for all depart- 
ments which have supply, equipment, book, or student-labor budgets. 
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The salary items do not need to be reviewed, since they are fixed amounts 
and should progress regularly as budgeted. With this exception, the entire 
detail of the expense section of the budget should be reported. The 
column headings should be: (1) “Actual Expenditure for Last Year,” 
(2) “Budget Appropriation for This Year,” (3) ‘“Expenditure for Last 
Year to Date,” (4) ‘‘Actual Expenditure to Date This Year,’ (5) 
“Amount Requisitioned but Not Yet Charged,” (6) ‘Balance Available 


NAME OF COLLEGE 
DETAILED BUDGET REPORT AS OF 


Date 
Amount 
Budget Total au 
Total ° Total Requisi- 
Expenditures Last Appropria- Last Year Bapendes tioned but ee 
Year Mase to Date ae ae Not Yet Msetatlod 
This Year to Date Charged 


Dae eS ee SS EEE EEE 


Ancient language: 
DaIATIes vations a a3 
POLL} 0) 7 Ra 
BOOKS od ti. as 


POOKS hes. otin\ aes 
Equipment: .\)..))... 


Bible: 
BOORSAG Snide. 


Ete.: 


Fic. 25.—Form suggested for detailed budget report 


for Expenditure.’ This may be arranged in whatever form is most con- 
venient and at the same time useful. The form shown in Figure 25 is 
suggested. 

Departmental budget reports —Monthly reports should be made to the 
heads of departments which have supply, equipment, book, or student- 
labor budgets, giving such information as follows: (1) budget appropria- 
tion for this year for supplies, equipment, books, student labor; (2) ex- 
penditure to date for each; (3) amount of each requisitioned, and on order 
but not yet charged; (4) the available balance. The available balance is 
that which remains after actual expenditures and requisitioned items are 
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deducted from the appropriation. Forms should be printed for this pur- 
pose. The form shown in Figure 26 is presented to illustrate a desirable 
arrangement for such a report. 

The labor required in the preparation of these recommended re- 
ports is by no means as great as at first it may seem to be. Since 
a trial balance should be taken from the books at the close of each 
month, giving in detail assets, liabilities, income, and expense, the task 
of making a balance sheet and an operating statement is comparatively 
small. This applies not only to the educational program of the college, 
but equally to the supplementary business activities. 


DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET REPORT 
COLLEGE 
Departinientt: tee sees see hy bea Uns eee etek «oh Oa Le 


Ttem Appropeiaioa |) ee Date | NOE Ver Chartellen sapees 
Sorpplics Hi A AMC UU ALTAR RAK SAO) Mata at IR ee dt al 
Equipments) ideas vee 
BOOKS ise cane ea ets oe 
student help rguemmaiecny ius 
AAV le Le ERR Uo ane 


Fic. 26.—Suggested form for departmental budget report 


The comparative data required in the balance sheet need merely be 
copied from reports of the previous year. This should be done in ad- 
vance during the summer or at times during the year when work is a little 
less strenuous than at the close of the month. Thus, in connection with 
the balance sheet, only two columns have to be compiled monthly. The 
first three columns require only the time of a typist to copy. The same is 
true of the operating report and the budget report, and of the detailed 
budget report which should go monthly to the president and the execu- 
tive committee. 

Stenographic help is inexpensive compared with the time of a college or 
university president and the executive committee of the board of trus- 
tees; and the more concise and complete the reports can be made, the 
clearer the present picture is when viewed with past performance as a 
background. Intelligent judgments and decisions are much easier to make 
in the light of full information. 
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Treasurer’s report.—A treasurer’s report should be prepared annually 
for distribution among trustees, contributors, friends, and prospective 
donors to the college. Arnett’s discussion of the treasurer’s report’ is very 
complete and might well serve as the pattern for such a report. 

Criticisms of reporting systems.—Detailed criticisms of the reporting 
systems of this group of colleges have not been undertaken as a part of this 
study, although they were discussed in the individual reports made to 
the several colleges. Practically all of the colleges visited are deficient in 
one or more of the reporting essentials. A few of the colleges provide al- 
most nothing in the way of financial reports. It is recognized that the 
number and completeness of the reports must necessarily depend upon the 
resources of the institution and the time which staff members have avail- 
able for their preparation. No institution, however, should neglect to keep 
its executive officers, trustees, alumni, and friends completely and clearly 
informed regarding the necessary financial items. 


AUDITS 


An elementary rule of good business practice demands that there be 
each year an official audit by a disinterested public accountant. All but 
four of the colleges of this group follow the practice of having an annual 
audit. Two of the four which have not had regular audits in the past have 
recently arranged to make this a regular part of their business procedure. 

The audit should be made by a certified public accountant, preferably 
one who is well acquainted with the problems of institutional accounting. 
In all but three of the colleges which have an audit the work is done by a 
certified public accountant. Two of these three use public accountants 
who are not certified; the other used the students in its accounting classes 
for the audit made the year preceding the survey.” This was good practice 
for the students, but did not result in a satisfactory audit for the college. 

A good audit should furnish criticisms of the accounting plans and 
practices. Obviously, it is necessary for the auditor to have considerable 
familiarity with institutional accounting in order to make valuable criti- 
cisms. Several of the audits in this group of colleges failed to provide any 
criticisms of the accounting policies. 

It is a good practice to rotate auditors every three or four years. This 

Trevor Arnett, College and University Finance (New York: General Education 
Board, 1922), pp. 105-70. See also Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Colleges and 


Universities (National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation; Lloyd Morey, University of Illinois, chairman; 1931). 


2 This was not the usual practice in this institution. 
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plan gives the benefit of a fresh point of view in criticizing the accounting. 
Rotation of auditors also should reduce the costs of the audit somewhat, 
if prices are arranged in advance. 

For obvious reasons those responsible for the financial activities to be 
audited should have no voice in the selection of the auditor. An audit 
should furnish a truthful, clear-cut picture of the year’s operations and 
the present financial position, utterly devoid of any personal bias or 
partiality. The auditor should not be selected either by the business offi- 
cer or by the finance or investment committees of the board, but by a 
special committee of the board composed of persons who have been as- 
signed no specific responsibility for financial affairs. The report of the 
audit should be made to this committee. Eight of the colleges studied 
fail to arrange for their audit by an impartial committee. In one college 
in which the audit was arranged for by the treasurer, the auditor had en- 
tered an item of ‘‘uninvested cash” in the endowment fund, amounting 
to more than $150,000. Investigation showed that this item was not un- 
invested cash, but consisted of endowment funds which had been loaned 
to current funds. The auditor’s excuse for the misrepresentation was that 
he had been ordered to set up the item as uninvested cash by the treasurer, 
who employed him. 

The form of the audit tables should be the same each year, so that the 
file of audits will permit comparative financial reports. The form of the 
tables and the classification may well be dictated by the administration 
of the college, so that the arrangement will be in the form most useful to 
the executive officers. The audit will be found especially useful to the treas- 
urer in the preparation of his annual report. The rotation of auditors not 
infrequently results in recommendations for changes in the form of ac- 
counts and in the form of the audit. Such recommendations should not be 
heeded when once a satisfactory set-up is obtained, since it is more im- 
portant that the audit be in comparative form from year to year than that 
minor adjustments be made to improve its arrangement. 

The audit should be complete, in that all the financial units of the in- 
stitution should be checked. Independent schools affliated with the col- 
lege, the supplementary business enterprises such as dormitories, dining- 
halls, and bookstore, and even the accounts of student organizations, may 
well be included in the audit. Three of the colleges of this group are sub- 
ject to adverse criticism because the audit does not cover all the financial 
units. In one of these cases no audit was made of the endowment fund, 
certainly one of the most important units which should be included. 

On the whole, the practices of this group of colleges with reference to 
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audits are very commendable. In fourteen institutions there is no criti- 
cism whatever connected with the audit. One of the colleges, in addition 
to the annual audit, has arranged for a continuous audit by an outside 
firm of public accountants, thus insuring a check-up not only at the end 
of the year but at frequent intervals during the year. Annual audits by 
certified public accountants should certainly be continued as a part of the 
future policy of all these colleges. 


CHAPTER L 
EXPENDITURES AND ECONOMIC COSTS 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


The current expenditures of an educational institution may be grouped 
into two rather sharply defined divisions. The first consists of the current 
expenditures that are applied directly to the purpose of educating stu- 
dents. This group of expenditures may be termed ‘‘educational,’”’ and 
for purpose of analysis may be broken up into the following functions: 
(1) administration; (2) instruction, including instructional salaries, sup- 
plies, and the expenses of the library; (3) operation and maintenance of 
the plant, exclusive of that used for supplementary business activities; 
(4) fixed charges; (5) commencement and public occasions; (6) contribu- 
tions to educational exterprises; and (7) student welfare. 

The second type of current expenditure consists of items not so directly 
applied to the purpose of educating students. Expenditures of this type 
may be termed ‘‘non-educational.’’ While of much less importance so far 
as the educational program is concerned, non-educational expenditures not 
infrequently are responsible for rather large items in the current budget 
of the college. This classification includes the following items: (1) schol- 
arships and remitted fees; (2) expenses of financial promotion; (3) losses 
on supplementary business enterprises; (4) interest on indebtedness; (5) 
publicity (except the expense of the college catalogue, which is considered 
as an administrative charge); and (6) pensions paid from current funds 
(regular payments to pension funds are considered as an educational cost). 

Certain types of outlays are excluded entirely from consideration in 
this study of costs. Among those not included are capital outlays, the pay- 
ment of annuities, and funds used for the retirement of indebtedness. 
The expense of managing the endowment fund is not considered as a cur- 
rent expenditure but as a deduction from gross income on investments. 
The gross expenditure for such supplementary business enterprises as 
dormitories and dining-halls are not included, but only the net deficit, if 
any. The expenses of the business office have been prorated to the man- 
agement of endowment and the supplementary business enterprises 
wherever necessary. 

For the purpose of this analysis an entire reclassification was undertak- 
en from the accounts of each of the colleges. This reclassification was 
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made in every case by a member of the survey staff during a personal 
visit to the institution. Extreme care was taken to make certain of abso- 
lute uniformity in classification when analyzing the expenditures in the 
various colleges. 

Since the collection and tabulation of these data, the National Commit- 
tee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education has pre- 
pared and published suggested forms for a uniform system of financial 
reports for colleges and universities.t The classification of expenditures 
suggested by this committee is very similar to that used in this study, 
although it differs in some minor details. Because of the fact that the 
present set-up differs in a few details from the classification suggested by 
the committee, it would not be advisable for colleges which adopt the new 
standard reporting system to attempt to compare their costs with those 
presented in this volume without a re-analysis according to the classifica- 
tion used in this study. 

Expenditures may best be compared from institution to institution 
by reducing them to the amount per student enrolled, thus giving com- 
parable figures for all colleges. In making the analysis of expenditures per 
student for this study, the divisor used in each case is the average enrol- 
ment of full-time students for the two semesters or three terms of the 
regular nine-month academic year. The expenditures, used as the divi- 
dend in obtaining the unit costs, are also those of the regular academic 
year. Several of the colleges spend some of their funds for the subsidy 
of supplementary educational enterprises, such as summer sessions and 
extension work, which are not directly applicable to the work of the regu- 
lar year. In practically every case, however, it is the policy to make these 
enterprises self-supporting. For that reason the net subsidy necessary 
from regular year funds for these projects has been considered an expendi- 
ture of the regular year in the present cost analysis. The amounts in- 
volved in all cases are small and do not materially affect the totals. 

Table 122 shows the educational, non-educational, and total expendi- 
tures per student in each of thirty-four colleges. Brothers College is omit- 
ted from all the cost data presented in this and succeeding chapters be- 
cause of the fact that this is a new institution and the enrolments have 
not yet reached the number for which facilities have been prepared. 

This table shows a rather wide range in both educational and non-edu- 
cational expenditures per student in the group of thirty-four colleges. 

t Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Colleges and Universities (National Com- 


mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education; Lloyd Morey, chair- 
man, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; July, 1931). 
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The median educational expenditure per student for the colleges on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities is somewhat 


TABLE 122 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES, NON-EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES, AND TOTAL 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


' Educational | Non-educational| Total Annual 
Tnstitution Fiscal Year Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 
per Student per Student per Student 


tea | SR eS | Sen | Stet eS 


PAT LEG or, 4 bh te dees 1928-29 $390.76 $102. 33 $493.09 
MMACNLUITAY (cane eat ane 1929-30 356.67 i ae a 477.78 
Ozark Wesleyan visi aise 1928-29 280.90 166.84 447.74 
PAGLEO REY as Oui em sun, 1928-29 363.89 59.69 423.58 
PCOmMe awe nay aoe ee em 1928-29 340.62 74.05 414.67 
Baldwin-Wallace.......... 1929-30 365.34 43.02 408 . 36 
*DePauwes seas een ea ae 1929-30 203.29 96.65 389.94 
Hvansvilles inti ae aaron 1928-29 274.39 110.52 384.91 
“Paci Nicun cee a mee 1929-30 339.41 42.49 381.90 
“Dickinson ts: yuan sates 1928-29 320.38 SAne2 360.60 
West Virginia Wesleyan... 1929-30 338.77 21.45 360.22 
*Tllinois Wesleyan......... 1929-30 273.40 80.99 354.48 
*Ohio Wesleyan.” ¢ .\.).).s)..4 1929-30 308.85 40.62 349.47 
TNIOUNE WRIOM En mele tet. 1929-30 294.10 5.22 349.32 
Kansas Wesleyan......... 1929-30 270.03 72.82 342.85 
PL PONCE: Wye ttn ina a see « 1928-29 315.85 25.02 341.77 
ANtermMoOuUntan es tee sie 1929-30 296.65 43.34 339.99 
P(Ghattanoayin Wien we cig 6 tay 1928-29 287.16 44.05 S32 8t 
Towa Wesleyan;........,. 1928-29 261.45 64.39 325.84 
Nebraska Wesleyan....... 1929-30 290.42 30.22 320.64 
Dakota Wesleyan......... 1929-30 257.68 45.97 303.65 
SOUL WESTEIM deat lowe e's ws ls 1929-30 260.98 42.61 303.59 
PBakeria wi iireapee tN ise ul 1929-30 268.28 31.80 300.08 
NeKendres gorse) Aue. 1929-30 272.04 26.06 298.70 
GOI FM maine So ate ps 1929-30 221.18 67.44 288 .62 
Central Wesleyan......... 1928-29 246.27 41.99 288 . 26 
MAIDIONN ay crate ae nL ahs tie & 1929-30 258.76 16.74 275.50 
TSUMpsoM Ai, see | rele 1928-29 207.27 52.93 260.20 
* Willamette ie siya sie. 1929-30 239.98 14.89 254.87 
Ohio Wortherms need <i 1929-30 214.99 34.77 249.76 
* Morningside (cee aa 1928-29 209.75 ek 247.02 
Oklahoma Wityy ensue... 1928-29 152.84 65.79 218.63 
Puget Sound) ewan i: 1929-30 190.73 T7308 207.96 
DIGI Ys hoe) foe ener a 1928-29 188.50 12.14 200.64 
Median “allicotleres i oii. i040 ae $273.94 $ 43.18 $335.90 
*Median, ALA Usealleges ts). 6 .'.\s 5 3.5 nays 204.10 44.65 349.47 

Median, non-A.A.U. col- 
Rae eR | Gel ed eee Re ei FE 261.45 43.02 303.65 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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higher than that for the colleges which do not hold national accreditation. 
There is little difference, however, between the two groups of colleges in 
the median non-educational expenditure per student. 

There are two possible interpretations that may be placed on educa- 
tional costs—the one relating to the quality of the program, the other to 
the efficiency of management. For example, in a college having a rela- 
tively high cost per student it is impossible to determine, from the cost 
figures alone, whether the data indicate an unusually satisfactory pro- 
gram, with a well-qualified and well-paid faculty, a good library, good 
instructional equipment, etc., or, on the contrary, a wasteful administra- 
tion, the increased costs being used for purposes that do not contribute 
to the effectiveness of the educational program. Similarly, a college hav- 
ing a low cost per student may be putting on a poor program, or it may 
be managed very efficiently, thus getting large educational returns for the 
funds expended. If equal efficiency in management can be assumed, the 
cost data then indicate variations in the quality of the program; if it can 
be assumed that any two institutions maintain programs equivalent in 
quality, then differences in costs indicate differences in efficiency of man- 
agement. 

Previous studies! have shown rather conclusively that educational costs 
are vitally affected by the size of the enrolment. Colleges with large en- 
rolments can maintain a program of a given quality at a considerably 
lower cost per student than is possible in colleges of small enrolments. 
The cost data for this group of colleges must therefore be interpreted in 
the light of the size of the various institutions. 

Figure 27 presents data showing the average educational expenditure 
per student in colleges of various sizes, classified according to type of 
accreditation. 

This chart shows that the group of colleges as a whole displays the rela- 
tionship between size of enrolment and per capita cost that is usually 
found. Classification of the institutions by type of accreditation disturbs 
this relationship somewhat, the largest A.A.U. colleges and the smallest 
non-A.A.U. colleges being out of line. The fact that most of the eleven 
colleges in the smallest-sized group of institutions not on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities also lack even regional 
accreditation explains the low average cost for this group. 

The interpretation of the non-educational costs per student is rather 

* Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, The Measurement of College Excellence, 


Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, I, No. 4 (Lexington: University of Kentucky, 
June, 1929), 33. 
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difficult owing to the variety of items which comprise this expenditure. 
In the case of some of the items classified as non-educational an institu- 
tion should be commended for a relatively large expenditure; this is true 
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Fic. 27.—Educational expenditures per student in colleges of various sizes and types 
of accreditation. 


particularly for such items as scholarships and pensions. In the case of 
other items in this classification, however, a large expenditure is an indica- 
tion of poor business policies; this criticism applies especially to expendi- 
ture for interest payments. 

Figure 28 presents data showing the average non-educational expendi- 
ture in colleges of various sizes, grouped according to the type of ac- 
creditation held. 
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This diagram shows that there is a close relationship between the 
amount of non-educational expenditure per student and the size of the 
enrolment, when colleges of the same accredited status are compared, the 
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Fic. 28.—Non-educational expenditures per student in colleges of various sizes and 
types of accreditation. 


larger colleges tending to have smaller expenditures per student for this 
purpose than the small colleges. The type of accreditation held does not 
seem to affect the cost for non-educational purposes. 


ECONOMIC COSTS 


In addition to the types of expenditures which have already been classi- 
fied as educational and non-educational, there is in every college a cost 
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of an entirely different type. Asa rule, this cost does not result in an ex- 
penditure of money; but it is, nevertheless, a true cost. The college has 
funds invested in its physical plant and equipment. Any investment of 
this type entails a cost for interest and depreciation. The college may be 
considered to be losing the interest it would otherwise be obtaining on the 
funds invested in the plant. The buildings and equipment are always 
deteriorating, and at some future date will have to be replaced; this an- 
nual deterioration results in a cost known as ‘‘depreciation.”’ 

One could imagine that a college being started anew with a given capi- 
tal sum, for example $2,000,000, might choose one of several policies. It 
might invest the whole capital in plant and equipment. It might invest 
half of the capital in plant and equipment, retaining the remainder as an 
endowment fund for the support of the college. It might have the oppor- 
tunity to rent outright an entire college plant; under this circumstance 
the new institution might retain its entire capital of $2,000,000 as endow- 
ment. Under the last-mentioned contingency, the college would have a 
direct expenditure for an item of rent which would be lacking under either 
of the first two plans, but it would have a larger endowment fund from 
which to pay this rent. 

The illustration makes it clear that the cost brought about by interest 
and depreciation on plant investment is in the nature of a rental charge, 
in most cases the institution being both the lessor and the lessee. The 
mere fact that the college does not pay out rent in cash in no way elimi- 
nates this rental charge. It has been suggested that this type of cost be 
termed an “‘economic cost,”’ to distinguish it from the costs which are paid 
in cash. 

Table 123 shows the economic costs per student in thirty-four colleges. 
These costs were figured at the rate of 8 per cent on the investment in 
plant and equipment, comprising 5 per cent for interest and 3 per cent for 
depreciation. The portion of the plant used for supplementary business 
enterprises is not included in this calculation. The basis of the calculation 
is the original costs of the buildings and equipment in all cases where 
these data could be obtained. Where these figures were not available, 
appraisal values were used. 

Too much importance should not be attached to the figures as given 
in this table because of the variability in the basis of figuring the invested 
value of the academic plants in the various colleges. The data indicate 
in a rough way the relative expensiveness of the plant provisions in the 
various institutions. Such factors as the size of the student body, the 
methods of arriving at plant valuations, the quality of the space provided, 
etc., all condition the economic cost per student. 
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TABLE 123 


Economic COSTS PER STUDENT IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


Economic Cost 


Institution Fiscal Year per Student 
Bald wine Wallace sciatic ctiey rien ctie 1929-30 $252.06 
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CHAPTER LI 
EDUCATIONAL COSTS CLASSIFIED BY FUNCTION 


FUNCTIONS INCLUDED IN THIS ANALYSIS 


The educational expenditures of a college may best be analyzed by 
classifying them according to the various functions served. For the 
purpose of the present study the educational activities of the colleges 
have been classified into seven different functions: (1) administration; 
(2) instruction (with the subclasses of instructional salaries, instructional 
supplies, and library); (3) operation and maintenance of plant; (4) fixed 
charges; (5) commencement and public occasions; (6) contributions to 
educational enterprises; (7) student welfare. A brief explanation will be 
given of the types of items included under each functional classification. 

Under administration are included all the salaries of administrative 
officers, with the exception of the scholastic dean or deans and the per- 
sonnel deans (dean of men and dean of women). The salaries of the busi- 
ness office staff are prorated in such a way that the educational expendi- 
tures are not charged with the proportions of these expenses which are 
properly chargeable to the management of supplementary business enter- 
prises or to the handling of invested funds. The classification of adminis- 
tration also includes all the salaries of the clerical staff in the administra- 
tive offices, and the office supplies, postage, telephone and telegraph, 
and similar office expenses. The expense of the travel of administrative 
officers is included. Professional service for administrative purposes, such 
as legal counsel, audits, surveys, etc., is charged against administration. 
The amounts paid as dues to educational associations are also classified 
as administration. 

The classification of “instruction” includes three subclasses—instruc- 
tional salaries, instructional supplies, and library. Under instructional 
salaries are put not only the payments to faculty members but also the 
salaries for academic administrative officers such as the dean. The ex- 
penses of the dean’s office are included under instructional supplies, along 
with the usual items of departmental supplies and equipment. The ex- 
penditures for the library include the salaries of the staff, the outlays for 
new books and binding, and the supplies and equipment purchased. 

t The classification here given differs somewhat from that set up by the National 


Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Learning, to which reference 
has already been made. 
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The expenditures for plant operation and maintenance include the 
salaries of all plant workmen, the fuel, light, gas, and water, the building 
supplies, the repairs and replacements to the plant (not new additions or 
betterments), the fire insurance on the plant, and the workman’s com- 
pensation insurance on plant employees. 

Fixed charges include regular payments toward pension funds for facul- 
ty members, workman’s compensation insurance carried on the teaching 
staff, and payments for sabbatic leaves. 

The classification ‘‘commencement and public occasions” includes all 
expenditures for public lectures and entertainments, as well as the ex- 
penses of the regular commencement. 

Contributions to educational enterprises include the net subsidy given 
to such supplementary educational activities as the summer school, ex- 
tension classes,! and correspondence study. The amount considered as an 
expenditure is the excess of the gross expenditures over the gross receipts 
of these activities. 

The classification “‘student welfare” includes a miscellaneous group of 
activities, all of which are directed toward improving the conditions under 
which students work. The salaries of the personnel officers (dean of men, 
dean of women, etc.) and the expenses of their offices are included under 
this category. The classification also includes the student health service, 
the cost of chapel and convocation programs, subsidies given student or- 
ganizations, the expenses of the placement service, student entertain- 
ments, contributions to such activities as the band, glee club, debates, 
athletics, student publications, etc., and public lectures for the student 
body. 

EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT FOR EACH FUNCTION 
IN THE COLLEGES STUDIED 

Table 124 presents data showing for thirty-four colleges the expendi- 
ture per student for each function. 

This table shows considerable variation among the thirty-four colleges 
with regard to the expenditures per student for the various functions. It 
has been shown in a preceding section that the colleges on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities have a higher median edu- 
cational expenditure per student than the colleges not holding this type of 
accreditation. When the analysis is made separately by functions, the 
colleges on the approved list of the Association exceed those not holding 

t At the College of Puget Sound the extension classes are carried as an integral part 


of the regular teaching load. For that reason no separation has been made in the costs 
of this institution on account of the extension teaching. 
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national accreditation in median expenditures per student for every func- 
tion with the single exception of administration. The difference is rather 
TABLE 124 


DISTRIBUTION BY FUNCTION OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES PER 
STUDENT FOR THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 
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important in the case of the functions of instructional salaries, instruc- 
tional supplies, library, operation and maintenance of plant, and student 
welfare. In the case of a majority of these functions, costs tend to be 
related rather directly to the excellence of the educational program. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EXPENDITURES AND SIZE OF ENROL- 
MENT AND TYPE OF ACCREDITATION 


Figure 29 shows the average expenditures per student for administra- 
tion in colleges of various sizes, grouped according to accreditation. 
This graph shows that there is a very direct relationship between the 
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Fic. 29.—Average expenditures per student for administration in colleges of various 


sizes and types of accreditation. 


expenditures per student for administration and the size of the enrolment, 
the larger institutions tending to have markedly lower costs for adminis- 
tration than the smaller ones. These data reflect one of the causes of in- 
efficiency inherent in the small institution. 

Figure 30 presents data showing the average per capita expenditure for 
instruction (including salaries, supplies, and library) in colleges of various 
sizes, grouped according to type of accreditation. 
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The interpretation of this diagram is rendered somewhat complicated 
by the fact that the small colleges have a lower average cost for instruc- 
tional salaries than the groups having larger enrolments, while it would 
normally be expected, judging from previous studies which have been 
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Fic. 30.—Average expenditures per student for instruction in colleges of various 
sizes and types of accreditation. 


made, that the smallest colleges would have the highest average expendi- 
ture per student for instruction. The complicating factor in the case of 
Figure 30 seems to be the fact that a large proportion of institutions in 
the group having the smallest enrolments do not hold even regional ac- 
creditation. These institutions tend to pull down the average below what 
would normally be expected in colleges maintaining a minimum standard 
quality of program. It will be observed that for both the A.A.U. and the 
non-A.A.U. groups the average per capita expenditures for instruction 
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are higher in the small institutions than in those having the larger enrol- 
ments. 

Figure 31 presents data showing the relationship between expenditures 
for plant operation and maintenance and the size of the enrolment for 
groups of colleges classified according to type of accreditation. 
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Fic. 31.—Expenditures per student for plant operation in colleges of various sizes 
and types of accreditation. 


In this graph the interpretation is again complicated by the fact that 
the majority of the smaller colleges lack even regional accreditation. 
There appears to be no consistent relationship between the size of the 
institution and per capita expenditures for plant operation and main- 
tenance. 

Figure 32 shows the expenditures per student for student welfare in 
colleges of various sizes, grouped according to type of accreditation. 
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This figure shows that the larger colleges generally tend to have larger 
expenditures per student for student welfare than the smaller colleges 
have, and that a student has in general a better chance of obtaining a 
satisfactory amount of personnel service in a large college than in a small 
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Fic. 32.—Expenditures per student for student welfare in colleges of various sizes 
and types of accreditation. 


one. The counter-argument may be made that much of the real personnel 
service rendered in the small college is not so classified in the cost analysis, 
since it consists of volunteer faculty service. This may be true, but on this 
basis the expertness of the service may be questioned. Such items as 
medical and health service, vocational guidance and placement require 
expert handling; and expenditures for these purposes are usually fairly 
closely related to the quality and extensiveness of the service rendered. 
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TABLE 125 
PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR EACH 


FUNCTION IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 
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Adminis- | ,2"4 | student 
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Evansyvill@sinen enone ce 1928-29| 69.9 TG 10.6 0.5 Dor 
*Lawrence. a aiesae iaeay el, 1928-29] 69.7 rayne) 12.5 4.5 4.0 
Kansas Wesleyan........ 1929-30| 69.7 peas 13.0 to 0.8 
Baker one apie ok iy 1929-30] 68.5 TaN 2S. 5 1.0 Ea 

*SINPSOn 0 Lupe te 1928-29| 67.8 10.0 1767 AOR ibe eae 
*Chattanoopa tyes yank 1928-29] 67.3 19.0 11.6 0.6 ats 
PTR AW ac uinine eer eto Ct 1929-30] 67.2 8.0 16.7 Se 2.4 
West Virginia Wesleyan. .| 1929-30] 66.9 14.0 12.1 6.4 0.6 
Towa Wesleyan.......... 1928-29] 66.1 15.4 5.5 2.9 Our 
Oklahoma City 1928-29] 66.0 ToS 7.0 9.5 Ong 
*Hamline ay eee wclen ey. an 1928-29| 65.6 14.5 T2N7 ary pits 
* COrneuaimeue any itiaeveies 1928-29] 65.1 Tr 13.4 ats A) 
Intermountain. Saves ).2 1929-30| 65.1 20.1 043 4.4 o.1 
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*Tllinois Wesleyan........ 1920-30] 63.7 eee TAG 7.4 1.2 
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GoOGINg tse eres 1929-30| 51.9 2210 17.6 6.7) aaa 
Median, all colleges...]........ 68.2 1255 12.8 Br 0.6 

*Median, A.A.U. col- 
lees Wy) Ze Mater Pom CEN on BS 67.8 II.9 12.8 ake Tes 
Median, non-A.A.U. 

Colleges ast yamiatre le tanag sy raral ate 69.7 TS 5 12,2 2 0.4 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


_ t Includes fixed charges, commencement and public occasions, and contributions to educational enter- 
prises. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES AMONG FUNCTIONS 


It is of interest also to examine the proportions of the total educational 
expenditures used for the various functions in the different colleges. 
Table 125 presents data showing for each of the thirty-four colleges the 
percentage of the total educational expenditures devoted to four of the 
more important functions. 

This table shows that the percentage of total educational expenditures 
devoted to the function of instruction ranges from 51.9 per cent in one 
college up to 75.8 in another. Only two of the colleges devote less than 60 
per cent of their expenditures to instructional purposes, and two devote 
more than 75 per cent to this function. Two-thirds of the colleges devote 
from 65 to 75 per cent of their expenditures to this function. There is a 
somewhat similar range in the case of each of the other functions shown 


TABLE 126 


PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR VARIOUS 
FUNCTIONS IN COLLEGES OF DIFFERENT SIZES 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR EAcH FUNCTION 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS N Nonerrely 
ENROLLED COLLEGES Operation 
Instruc- | Adminis- |and Main-} Student Dither 
tion tration tenance Welfare 
of Plant 
FOO ATO OV EDGY star ispsael ass 7 70.8 TDt 12.0 4.3 Bay 
BOOCOOOM a iia tial eA sania re 68.4 T22 14.0 255 1.8 
Less than 400. .....0..6.. 14 66.5 16.8 12.8 207 E.2 


in the table. The medians indicate that the type of accreditation held is 
not associated with any difference in the distribution of expenditures 
among the various functions. 

Table 126 presents data showing the relationship between the size of 
the enrolment and the distribution of educational expenditures among the 
various functions. 

This table shows that the size of the institution is associated with the 
percentage of total expenditures devoted to each of three functions, but 
that the relationship in the case of two of the functions is exactly the op- 
posite for that of the other two. The larger colleges tend to devote a 
larger percentage of their educational expenditures to instruction and to 
student welfare than the smaller institutions, while the latter devote 
larger proportions to administration than the former. This table indicates 
that the larger institutions generally are able to put larger proportions of 
their funds into directly productive functions than is the case with the 
smaller colleges. 


CHAPTER LII 


TEACHING-SALARY COSTS PER 
STUDENT-CREDIT-HOUR 


One of the valuable types of cost analysis is that of the teaching- 
salary expenditure per student-credit-hour. This cost unit has the ad- 
vantage of being readily understood and easily calculated. Teaching- 
salary costs per student-credit-hour may be calculated not only for the 
institution as a whole but for the several departments or divisions, for 
courses, for individual instructors, or for different curriculums. 


METHOD OF CALCULATING STUDENT-CREDIT-HOUR COSTS 


The divisor unit used in obtaining this cost is the student-credit-hour, 
representing one student under instruction for a period of time for which 
one hour of credit is received. Thus a class of twenty students carrying 
three hours of credit produces sixty student-credit-hours. The unit may 
be figured either on the basis of term hours or semester hours. In the 
present study the semester hour has been used, and the data for the col- 
leges which operate on the term basis have been reduced to the equivalent 
in semester hours. 

The present study presents data on the teaching-salary costs per stu- 
dent-credit-hour for the various subjects taught, this being one of the more 
important types of comparison among institutions. In each case the data 
represent conditions at the institution during the semester or term of the 
visit of the survey staff. The student-credit-hour load of each department 
was first figured. The total teaching-salary’ budget for the semester was 
also figured for each department. From these two items the cost for teach- 
ing salaries per student-credit-hour was calculated. 

In a few cases it was necessary to do some prorating of salaries. This 
was true in the case of instructors teaching in more than one department, 
and in the case of administrative officers carrying a part-time teaching 
load. In allocating the salaries of instructors teaching in more than one 
department, the division was made on the basis of the number of credit- 


« This includes only salaries specifically assigned for teaching duties. Thus, the salary 
of a dean, all of which is considered as an “instructional” item, is divided and only the 
portion specifically assignable to teaching duties is used in computing the ‘‘teaching- 
salary”’ cost. 
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hours taught. An instructor teaching a total of twelve credit-hours 
(eight credit-hours in one department and four in another) would have 
two-thirds of his salary charged against the first department and one- 
third against the second. In the case of administrative officers (other 
than the president) the department was charged with the fraction of time 
devoted to teaching, based on the presumption of a total load of fifteen 
hours. Thus, a dean who is teaching six credit-hours has two-fifths of his 
salary charged against the department in which he teaches. Where the 
president of a college teaches one or two classes, it was presumed that he 
would not be paid as a teacher a higher salary than the highest amount 
paid any other teacher. His department was therefore charged with the 
fraction of his time based on the presumption of fifteen hours of teaching, 
but figured from the base of the highest-salaried teacher in the college 
rather than from the base of the actual salary of the president. 


STUDENT-CREDIT-HOUR COSTS IN THE COLLEGES STUDIED 


Table 127 presents the teaching-salary costs per student-credit-hour 
for various subjects in thirty-four colleges. 

The teaching-salary costs per student-credit-hour for all subjects com- 
bined range from $2.75 in one college to $6.95 in another. The median for 
the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Universi- 
ties is slightly above that for the colleges not holding this type of credit- 
ation. 

In each of the subjects the range of costs is rather large. Only two sub- 
jects tend commonly to be much higher than average in costs—ancient 
language and home economics. The former appeals to only a few students, 
although most of the colleges are of the opinion that the offerings must still 
be maintained. Home economics appeals to only the young women, and 
consequently tends to have lower enrolments and higher unit costs. None 
of the other subjects deviate very widely from the general average for all 
subjects combined. 

It is interesting to note that in almost every subject one or more insti- 
tutions tend to have very low costs, even though the costs for this subject 
generally are above the average for other subjects. Thus the costs for 
ancient language at Dickinson and Mount Union are lower than the re- 
spective averages for all subjects at these institutions. Similarly, the cost 
for home economics at Gooding is below the average for all subjects at 
this college. On the other hand, in the case of every subject some one or 
more colleges will be found with a relatively high cost, even though the 
subject be one that is usually less expensive than the average. These 
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TABLE 127 


TEACHING-SALARY COST PER STUDENT-CREDIT-HouR (SEMESTER Hour) OF 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


All ; Chemistry, Bible and 
Institution Year Subjects | ,Ancient Home, | Physics, igi 
C eaibin ed | Language | Economics a ae Sea 
CK ITSO G2 U2 hd Veda ae PO20-301 mOLOS ii ON 7 sh bey ates $8.31 | $ 8.64 
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Central Wesleyan........ 1929-30] 5.95 Gaiioo sgh mane en Pode 7.99 5-56 
Nebraska Wesleyan...... 1930-31] 5.76 QO N27 Ve era: 5-47 7.47 
PPlATing’ Wye yay eel wae 1929-30] 5.42 TOUGH Ny eden te 3.04 2a" 
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* Chattanooga suites sen. 1929-30] 4.80 D7 BOLI e Anna 5,24 4.94 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
{ Medians are based only on the colleges in which the subjects are taught. 
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TABLE 127—Continued 
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Astron ogy, Bus. Ad.,) ‘Science re guages 
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Median, f all colleges. |$ 5.34 | $4.94 | $4.81 | $4.50 | $3.90 | $4.31 | $4.15 
*Median,{f A.A.U. col- 


leges MWe rate eae a oe 5.29 SHOAMOT RS SO. 14-03 1 ade sOnt 4,007 ames 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
{ Medians are based only on the colleges in which the subjects are taught. 


facts point to the conclusion that ‘‘expensiveness”’ is not a factor that is 
inherent in the subject itself but that the organization of the college cur- 
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riculum, the popularity of instructors, and the appeal of certain types of 
subject matter as indicated by the choices of students have much to do 
with determining the cost of producing a student-credit-hour. 

In none of the subjects is there a very large difference in the respective 
median costs for the colleges on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities and for those not holding this type of accredita- 
tion. There seems to be some tendency for science to be slightly more 
expensive in the colleges with the higher accreditation than in the others. 

The costs per student-credit-hour for all subjects combined, as shown 
in Table 127, differ somewhat from the instructional salary expenditures 
per student enrolled, as shown in Table 124, although in general an insti- 
tution which has a high instructional salary expenditure per student tends 
also to have a high cost per student-credit-hour. The data of these two 
tables are not strictly comparable, for four reasons: (1) The figures of 
Table 127 cover only one semester of an academic year, while those in 
Table 124 are for the entire year. (2) The data of the two tables are not 
for the same year, those of Table 127 being for a year later than those of 
the other table. (3) Table 127 does not include data for all subjects; 
music, art, and physical education are omitted, as well as certain other sub- 
jects given in only a few colleges. (4) There seems to be some variation 
among the colleges in the average credit-hour load carried by students. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF STUDENT-CREDIT-HOUR COSTS 


Teaching-salary costs have the advantage of being based on a sup- 
posedly comparable unit, the student-credit-hour. Under present meth- 
ods of academic bookkeeping each one of these units has the same value, 
since 120 of them added together are equal to a Bachelor’s degree. Par- 
ticularly between institutions of equal status is the comparison of these 
unit costs interesting. | 

Great caution must be used in making administrative adjustments 
from the basis of unit cost data. As arule, a unit cost that is unreasonably 
high indicates an overstaffed department. Rarely is it true that such a 
condition indicates an overpaid teaching staff, although occasionally 
within a given college salaries may be relatively higher in some depart- 
ments than in others. 

Furthermore, it is perhaps a mistake to judge the worth of subjects or 
teachers by their credit-hour production. Some educators have recently 
questioned the time-honored process by which 120 hours of credit of 
any description add up to a college education. There is every probability 
that units of credit do vary enormously in educational value. Certainly, 
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no course or subject should be eliminated from the offerings on the basis 
of cost alone. 

One of the important uses of unit cost data is found in the preparation 
of the budget. Department heads should be provided with data showing 
the teaching-salary costs per student-credit-hour in their own depart- 
ments and in other divisions of the institution. Requests for budget in- 
creases can then be viewed in the light of the entire financial situation. 
In general, budget increases should be used to bring up the low-cost de- 
partments. Except in extreme cases where overstaffing is apparent, little 
can be done to bring down the cost of expensive departments. 

In some of the colleges studied, some department heads have drawn 
unwarranted conclusions from unit costs which they have calculated 
themselves. For example, if the tuition fee charged students is $210 per 
year, it may readily be calculated that the fee paid per credit-hour by 
each student carrying a yearly load of thirty credits is $7.00. A depart- 
ment in which the cost per student-credit-hour is only $5.00 may complain 
that it is not getting its full share of the budget and that it is producing a 
larger revenue in terms of student fees than is being returned to it in facul- 
ty salaries. A fallacy of this position lies in the fact that the college has 
many expenses other than faculty salaries. In the typical college approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the educational budget is spent for faculty salaries. 
Thus a department cannot relate its budget to the income received from 
its students without first taking into account its fair share of the overhead 
of the institution. 

Most colleges have some sources of income other than student fees. 
The distribution of the income from these other sources to the various 
departments is a matter of institutional policy. The endowment income 
may, in practice, actually go for the subsidy of a few high-cost depart- 
ments; and it is even possible that the student fees of those who enrol 
in the cheaper departments may be diverted to the support of the more 
expensive departments. Matters such as these should be covered by the 
general policies of the institution, and no department should feel itself 
aggrieved because it operates at a lower unit cost than other departments 
in the college. It would certainly be a serious administrative mistake to 
attempt to equalize departmental costs completely in any college. 


CHAPTER LIII 
SUPPLEMENTARY BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


KINDS OF ENTERPRISES OPERATED 


Most colleges find it necessary to operate certain types of quasi- 
business enterprises which are somewhat indirectly connected with the 
educational program. Included in the list of such activities are the facil- 
ities for the housing of students, dining-halls, bookstores, etc. Any activ- 
ity of this type not directly connected with the instructional program is 


TABLE 128 


SUPPLEMENTARY BUSINESS ACTIVITIES MAINTAINED 
IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


( Total Number of |Number of Colleges 
Type of Enterprise Enterprises Maintaining Each 
Maintained Type of Enterprise 


Darmitory mann Ma iene 75 30 


Dining-hall or cafeteria. . 44 29 
Bookstore. UNG ELON He 20 20 
Prim tshop sen tans ahi) sak 2 2 
Social clubrooms........ I I 
ASE: 07 ij baa Ree Raa SE BrEKK I I 
Motion-picture show.... I I 


classified as a supplementary business enterprise. Table 128 shows the 
kinds of enterprises found in these thirty-five colleges, the total number of 
each, and the number of colleges maintaining each type of activity. The 
table includes only activities managed directly by the colleges. The data 
relate to the fiscal year immediately preceding the time of the survey 
visit. 

This table shows that dormitories comprise a majority of the total num- 
ber of enterprises maintained. There is an average of slightly more than 
two dormitories per college, although four of the institutions have no dor- 
mitories.t Considerably more than half of the dormitories are for women 
students, residence halls for men apparently being considered less nec- 
essary in the typical college. All but five of the institutions maintain a 
cafeteria or dining-hall. Slightly more than half operate a bookstore. The 
other types of activities are represented in only one or two colleges each. 

tIn one other college the dormitories are managed by an outside agency and 
hence are not included in Table 128. 
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In a few cases the dining and housing facilities are carried on by agen- 
cies having a semi-official relationship to the college. These have not been 
included in Table 128. For example, at Illinois Wesleyan University the 
women’s dormitories and dining-hall are conducted by the Women’s Uni- 
versity Guild. The college owns the buildings, but the Guild owns the 
equipment and cares for all the management of these enterprises. In a 
few colleges cafeterias are operated by private persons in space furnished 
by the college. 

There is a wide variation in the extent to which the different colleges 
engage in supplementary business activities. One college, an old and well- 
established institution, had maintained no such enterprise during the 
fiscal year immediately preceding the survey visit. Two other colleges had 
discontinued all their supplementary business activities during the year 
of the survey visit. In several cases only one small dormitory, converted 
from an old residence, is maintained. Other colleges maintain rather ex- 
tensive dormitory systems housing the majority of their students. 

There is an important field for study in the management of supple- 
mentary business enterprises. Variations in managerial effectiveness have 
an immediate effect upon the financial situation of the institution. The 
present study does not attempt to enter into any detailed criticisms of the 
management of such enterprises as dormitories, dining-halls, and book- 
stores, since attention is limited principally to the educational aspects of 
the institutions studied. 

Because of the effect of the financial outcome of the operation of these 
supplementary business activities upon the resources available for the 
support of the educational program, this aspect of the question warrants 
consideration in the present study. It is clear that if the supplementary 
business enterprises operate at a profit, an important source of support 
for the educational program may be developed. On the other hand, if 
these supplementary activities operate at a loss, the educational budget 
must shoulder the burden, and the funds for such items as faculty salaries, 
educational supplies, etc., are reduced. 


ACCOUNTING FOR THE ENTERPRISES 


In accounting for supplementary business activities, most of the col- 
leges included in this study set up the cash income and the cash expendi- 
tures, and consider the difference between these two items as the surplus 
(or deficit). As a rule, the colleges rather carefully allocate all direct 
expenditures to these activities and account for the cost of such items 
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as heat furnished from a central plant, light, water, etc. In a few cases, 
however, direct charges such as those indicated had not been allocated 
to the enterprises in the accounts of the college, necessitating an adjust- 
ment in the data gathered for the purposes of this study. 

The majority of the colleges have failed to allocate certain indirect 
charges to the supplementary business enterprises. The principal item of 
this type is the portion of the expenses of business management chargeable 
to these activities. If the college business office handles the financial af- 
fairs connected with the dormitory and dining-hall, including the collec- 
tion of board and room fees, the purchasing of supplies, and the keeping 
of the financial accounts, the enterprises should be charged with the just 
share of the expenses of this service. In many colleges this amounts to al- 
most one-half the entire expenses of business management. For the pur- 
pose of this study an adjustment has been made in all cases in which a 
portion of the expenses of business management has not been charged 
to the supplementary business activities. 

No commercial concern would consider its profit-and-loss analysis com- 
plete without taking into account the items of interest on investment and 
depreciation on plant. Only one of the colleges included in this study con- 
siders such items in analyzing the results of the operation of its supple- 
mentary business activities. Interest and depreciation are very real items 
of cost, even if they are not paid in cash. Whether or not the college de- 
sires to consider these items in fixing rates of charges for board and room, 
there should at least be an analysis to show what the true results of the 
operation of the enterprises are; such an adjustment has been made 
in the data collected for this study. The rate at which the interest 
and depreciation charge is made was arbitrarily fixed at a total of 10 per 
cent of the invested value of the plant and equipment, representing 6 per 
cent for interest and 4 per cent for depreciation. The rate for depreciation 
may seem somewhat high, but it must be remembered that a large part of 
the investment is in equipment which deterioriates rather rapidly. The 
rate of ro per cent has been recommended by some authorities as the 
amount which should be charged against the operation of dormitories and 
dining-halls. This charge is of the nature of ‘‘rent,’’ and in this study has 
been called a “‘rental charge.”’ 


FINANCIAL OUTCOMES OF OPERATING THE ENTERPRISES 
Table 129 presents data showing the outcomes of the operation of sup- 
plementary business activities in the thirty-four institutions which main- 
tained such enterprises during the fiscal year immediately preceding the 
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survey visit. The results are presented in three ways: (1) as shown by the 
books, without figuring any allocated overhead for business management 
unless the accounts of the college carry such a charge; (2) including all di- 


TABLE 129 


DISTRIBUTION OF OUTCOMES OF OPERATING SUPPLEMENTARY 
BusINEss ACTIVITIES IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


NuMBER OF COLLEGES HAVING EAcH AMOUNT 
OF SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 


AMOUNT OF SURPLUS OR DEFIcIT (DEFICITS 


INDICATED BY Minus S1cn) According to If All Direct : 
Their Own Expenditures eye aig Pee 
Accounts Are Included ee ater 
BAG COOLS) ah 347000. vole saree tare ets I Te BOR ieronre ee Pretty at 
25,000 to ZOSOOO Nt vem ahs iiaalbil I 1 LY ec) Sheer ieee es 
20,000 to ZAP OO rated. cern tie atx Saas ye Walt eae Gi!) Gree fies Bai ol « bial acd "8 ane Ra ay aca EE IL 
15,000 to TOROOO Ts see tsa se 5 7 NAM PR ee 2 Fy Sd 
10,000 to FA O00n se kted aan ee I 2) 2), BEA ND | 
7,500 to Os000e rere ante I Bil lye Te one anes ee 
5,000 to 7 SROOws esse bi bikes 2c 4 2) ch-ph lB a ae eens 
4,000 to  QOOR ok ta wets al s opo) 2 Bios (70 TN ah A eae Sis 
3,000 to BU OOOhs oad payee chy se I DS Oe ae 
2,000 to DOO ass Rai mee ty: 3 Dover | Sai aaa aia 
1,000 to TQGOOLE es neh oe oy 2 Be I OS eee 
o to GOO Ks Hae ares otitis 4 4 I 
ad Te OO) LO! CRT eT gen 5 3 3 
aN OOO LOT mS OOM achs are f tuee eek 4 3 4 
ae BRT OOOO 2 OOD ng ac hd paidents fiiauai eee via ary asia 2 3 
RM ae RRA ae, OO Lier Aah. ae Hamat Meter chee. er.clls Payee etn ts Sh a) 8 
Sao ILO Wea Al SOOT pears leith Hie nekra site 4c ered te a eatsMA tle MaMa a ett Ore ite! Qian x 
Se ey NLC Ee MCRL a8 wah Sen ch ogssoas hf Sercage| hay aie ell pe a 3 
SE OOOO es CE NOS oC TE Raf ed PATE antes PUL BOM leecher 5 
ae OOO LO rem TOs OOE Se 2 alsa istic s's Lic: soa bimtacatiy i allorion| af eiiseis aarlaiin: ¥.hibhWos 2 
SO BINA LOM WER OO Duar enen ashe atts s Hors eetmbntee ctl a sley's Barmta ecw whee eh 3 
Pee OE Olean AIO) KOO Teach tts Stoo aus Aco heiNhiaan cael Bis ab tuGaraetharee MY ede a\ ens 3 
SO RENO LO re 2 OOK) tutta tues relane e [eiene makiaiegs spans WAL lal veliph cusy 9) 6 loys I 
em OOD ea Oa 1) SOOO Este Aeon ne ela eye | arama urntetcn tt CMUN AG Davia ao, Gikeielrat bs w'a''a) I 
= Seana Xo, o.0 fi RO anata (2 1 so) eae pra Meets Pasa ng eek lt CNN Aa (A Sen ea a I 
LIES AE TEA ete be eee ee ee $+2,732.94 | $+2,047.76 | $—7,003.87 


* Calculated from an ungrouped distribution. 


rect and indirect assignable charges; and (3) including a rental charge of 
Io per cent on the investment in plant and equipment. The data are pre- 
sented in the form of a distribution table, showing the number of colleges 
having various amounts of surplus or deficit under each of the plans of 
computing the outcome. 
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This table shows that, according to their own bookkeeping methods, 
twenty-five of these colleges showed a surplus and nine showed a loss from 
the operations of their supplementary business activities. In each case the 
losses were relatively small, none being over $2,000. The surpluses tend 
to be much larger than the losses, approximately one-fourth of the col- 
leges showing surpluses of $10,000 or more. The typical college, as indi- 
cated by the median, showed a surplus of $2,732.94 according to its own 
bookkeeping methods. 

If all direct expenditures are allocated to the costs of these supplemen- 
tary business activities, including a charge for the service performed in the 
business office, the results of operation tend to be slightly less favorable. 
Nine colleges show deficits; the amounts of the losses are somewhat larger 
than when the business office expenses are not included. The amounts of 
the surpluses are also slightly reduced in most institutions by this method 
of computing. The typical institution, as indicated by the median, shows 
a surplus of $2,047.76 from the operations of its supplementary business 
activities when a proper share of the expenses of business management are 
considered as a part of the cost. 

The table shows that when a rental charge is included, only one of the 
colleges of this group shows a true surplus from the operation of its sup- 
plementary business enterprises. The deficits by this method of figuring 
run fairly large in many cases. The typical college, as represented by the 
median, fails (by $7,003.87) to make a fair rent on its investment in the 
plant used for supplementary business enterprises. This result is to be ex- 
pected, since at a great majority of these institutions it is not a part of 
the policy to expect the dormitories and dining-halls to earn a rental 
charge. 

An interesting analysis could be made of the results of operation of 
various types of enterprises. In several colleges the accounts are not kept 
in such a way as to permit an analysis of each separate activity, and for 
that reason data are not presented covering the surplus or deficits of vari- 
ous kinds of enterprises. It is apparent from the data at hand, however, 
that dining-halls and bookstores are much more commonly operated with- 
out a deficit than is the case with dormitories. The rental charge bears 
particularly heavily against the dormitory, and almost all dormitories fail 
to earn an amount equal to ro per cent on the investment in plant and 
equipment. In the case of dining-halls and bookstores the item of rent is a 
comparatively small part of the total charge. The conclusion might be 
stated in another way by saying that it has apparently proved easier for 
the colleges to adjust charges for board and for items sold in bookstores to 
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take into account the rental cost than it has been to adjust charges for 
dormitory rooms. 

It is not within the province of this discussion to say whether or not 
a rental charge should be included in fixing the rates for board and room. 
That is a matter of institutional policy, to be decided partly in the light 
of the terms of the gifts which originally provided such facilities and partly 
in the light of the economic resources of the student body. One of these 
colleges has recently received a gift of funds for a new dormitory with the 
condition that the net ‘‘income”’ from its operation is to be used for schol- 
arship purposes. Obviously, this new dormitory must be operated in such 
a way as to pay interest on the investment over and above all operating 
charges and the costs of replacing equipment, if the terms of the gift are 
fulfilled. Some college executives argue that one generation of students 
should not be required to pay for educational facilities to be used by the 
next generation. Those who hold this position would not attempt to ac- 
cumulate a depreciation reserve for the replacement of dormitories when 
they are ready to be abandoned, but would expect the future generation of 
givers to provide the funds for replacements as rapidly as they become 
necessary. 

Although the wisdom of including a rental charge in setting dining-hall 
and dormitory rates is debatable, there can be no question but that the 
supplementary business enterprises ought to carry the entire cost of their 
current operation. Most colleges nominally operate on this principle. The 
only alternative is to obtain subsidy from the educational funds of the col- 
lege, and this is decidedly unwise. The donors who have provided the re- 
sources from which the college maintains its educational program did not 
give their funds for the furnishing of board and room to students at less 
than cost. It is usually much easier to adjust the charges for board and 
room to cover the full cost of providing these services than it is to obtain 
funds for the support of the educational program. 

Rates for board and room are limited to some extent by those in com- 
petitive institutions and by the prices at which local townspeople and 
boarding-house keepers will provide these services. A college which can- 
not avoid an operating deficit in its supplementary business enterprises by 
charging reasonable rates for the services rendered should make a care- 
ful study of the management of these activities. 


CHAPTER LIV 
SOURCES OF INCOME 


The nature and scope of the program which an educational institution 
can offer are vitally dependent upon the amount and the type of income 
received. For that reason, an analysis of the incomes received by the 
various colleges of the group being studied will be presented. This chapter 
will present data regarding the amount and sources of educational income 
in the various institutions. The following chapter will present a discus- 
sion of the possibilities of increasing the amount of income. 


AMOUNT OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS 


For the purposes of this study, educational income is defined as any 
revenue used for, or available for, educational purposes. The figures do 
not include receipts from borrowings, and money used for capital purposes 
or for addition to the endowment is also excluded. In all cases the amount 
shown is the net available for educational purposes. For example, the 
expenses of managing the endowment fund are subtracted from the in- 
come from that source; the amount received from students represents 
only the net amount received, excluding rebated and uncollected fees; 
and the amount reported as income from supplementary business activi- 
ties is only the net sum available for educational purposes after the pay- 
ment of all operating expenses of such activities. 

Table 130 presents data showing for thirty-five colleges the total edu- 
cational income received during the last fiscal year prior to the survey 
visit. The table also shows the educational income per student. 

This table shows a fairly wide range in the amount of total educational 
income. Since the size of the educational task undertaken by the various 
institutions differs markedly, it is perhaps fairer to judge the income in 
relation to the number of students served. It will be noted that the range 
in income per student is much narrower than the range of total income. 

Figure 33 shows the relationship between the total educational income 
and the number of members in the church constituencies of this group 
of colleges. This chart shows that there is a very direct relationship be- 
tween the size of the church constituency and the total educational income 
in this group of colleges. The institutions which have a rather large sup- 
porting constituency tend strongly to be those with the larger education- 
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TABLE 130 


ToTtTaL ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL INCOME AND EDUCATIONAL INCOME 


PER STUDENT IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Total 


Institution Year of Data Educational 

Income 
*Ohio Wesleyan............ 1929-30 $617,609 
TOE ALIA so) Masts ee as 1929-30 444,517 
PLA TEMG EO A nis CLR Did dake 1928-29 259,869 
PALlep hen yeas ogi Mee Beis a: 1928-29 239,012 
UCR INSOM AS lel soothe ale ht 1928-29 228, 266 
a Fal bj Cahn hay ie PRN Re AL A Cn 1928-29 224,853 
SPACING ote s esl. see antes 1929-30 217,047 
Nebraska Wesleyan....... 1929-30 191,408 
Hina eA G co ehcpi citspaiah xevihare 1928-29 188, 399 
Ohio Norchern 2 74/.4.5. sun 1929-30 172,815 
Baldwin-Wallace.......... 1929-30 E7052 
Sogn westerns ih a eiees 1929-30 168,910 
Mount Union utente 1929-30 161,702 
Ocal te entre ae eee 1928-29 154,639 
eVormingsides (i aii. i1. ae 1928-29 153,235 
*Illinois Wesleyan.......... 1929-30 144,201 
Oklahoma City, tio 3 ole he 1928-29 140,057 
PMeL SOUMC Noho te Aigtye 5 tc 1929-30 136, 306 
ELLE Sra Wee eRe Aas t 1929-30 134,384 
PTO NSOIE Cel co nissch wate tated te 1928-29 ESny 503 
PEL ANUE Nace Se ere hea 1928-29 123,299 
DAKCRiy teeibul mama ala boat. 1929-30 122,178 
nti 00 08 go 1929-30 118,663 
Kansas Wesleyan......... 1929-30 II5 904 
pAcbattanooga ...0.15 St oli 1928-29 114,999 
Ozark Ww esleyans.5..00 00 2% 1928-29 113,000 
Dakota Wesleyan......... 1929-30 97,937 
West Virginia Wesleyan... . 1929-30 QI, 814 
showa Wesleyaliv cf). 0d: 1928-29 88,129 
Brothersens co at Bie eraaren ts 1929-30 71,930 
DICKOnNUIree, bia aactinaion as 1929-30 61,210 
TH ter MOU ale grec’. eho as 1929-30 51,860 
SUE OCCA DI Mae HE ele aR 1928-29 46,444 
Central Wesleyan......... 1928-29 42,741 
ASAUINE Hd SN a nin bd 1929-30 40, 246 
Median; ail colleges). [5x') 3201 en $136, 306 
*Median, A.A.U. colleges..|.)....022.18.,08 154,639 

Median, non-A.A.U. col- 

roe Mert AVE ak PEN BAR avec eG ee 105,409 
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95 
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84 


oI 
73 


SW 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


t Data regarding the income per student at Brothers College are not meaningful 
because enrolments at this institution have not reached the number which the college is 


prepared to serve. 
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al incomes; while the institutions having only a small constituency have, 
as a rule, much smaller incomes. 

Figure 34, giving the relationship between educational income per 
student and the size of the college enrolment, shows that in general the 
smaller colleges have a larger educational income per student than the 
larger ones. This relationship is to be expected from the fact that 
education is comparatively more expensive in the small college than in 
the ones with larger enrolments. 


7 colleges, each with 

constituencies of 

100,000 or more a: ee! 
9 colleges, each with 

constituencies of 

60,000-99,999 199,279 ee) 
10 colleges, each with 

constituencies of 

30,000-59,999 ue: 
8 colleges, each with 

constituencies of 

less than 30,000 85,118 ae 

Fig. 33.—Average total educational income in colleges having church constituencies 
of various sizes. 


RECEIPTS PER STUDENT FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


Table 131 presents data for thirty-four colleges showing the amount of 
income per student received from each source. Brothers College is omit- 
ted from this tabulation because the enrolment of this institution has not 
yet reached the number of students for which facilities have been pre- 
pared. 

It will be noted that there are some rather striking differences in the 
amount received from the various sources. The colleges on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities in general tend to have 
somewhat larger incomes per student than the colleges not holding this 
type of accreditation. The medians for the colleges on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities exceed those of the other 
group in income per student from student fees, from endowment, and 
from supplementary business activities. The medians for the colleges not 
holding national accreditation exceed those of the other group in the 
amount of income received from local churches and Annual Conferences, 
from financial campaigns and miscellaneous gifts, and from The Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is apparent from this 
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relationship that the unaccredited colleges are much more directly de- 
pendent upon church sources for their support than is the case with col- 
leges holding the highest type of accreditation. Since the amount of en- 
dowment is one of the important qualifications necessary for approval by 


Number of Number Average 
Students to) Income per 
Enrolled Colleges Student 
700 and over i; $284.05 
EEE 
s 319.29 SEES OES NS 
2 196.45 
400 to 699 13 300.63 
9 300.40 ESS SSSA 


4 gor-16 VAN TAN TKN JX ZX J 


Less than 400 14 B10) ST 
3 330.10 
1 316.63 YXN ZN DA PN XA DAZ 


All colleges 


A.A.U. colleges 
Non-A.A.U. colleges [PX /X\ _] 


Fic. 34.—Average educational income per student in colleges of various sizes and 
types of accreditation. 


a standardizing association, it would naturally be expected that the 
amount of income from endowment would be related to the type of ac- 
creditation held. An accredited institution, furthermore, is in a position to 
charge higher fees than one that is unaccredited, since, according to gen- 
erally accepted standards, the education which the former offers is of a 
somewhat superior type, entitling its students to privileges not enjoyed 
by the graduates of unaccredited colleges. 
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TABLE 131 


INCOME PER STUDENT, CLASSIFIED BY SOURCE, FOR THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


INCOME PER STUDENT FROM 


INSTITUTION FISCAL YEAR nora Local 
SPPpS|: | Student Fee |e 
Conferences 
Evansvilles: iti wesc teen: TO25s2OWAT ESS |) 1OIOS. 73 Leck vee aes blemeeueee 
Ozark Wesleyan........| 1928-29 | 463.65 108.06 | $ 10.85 $ 8.40 
SDickinsOn:. Shes ae 1928-29 | 418.84 296.20 OF. 00 PK aie ieee 
PAM ESHEN Via ieee 2 1928-29 | 401.70 220.63 121.66 8.27 
Baldwin-Wallace....... 1929-30 | 390.57 200.44 LOAAOT wa ltesoeyneet ian 
Kansas Wesleyan...... TO20-30 |" 9370090 156.03 17 LO 35.13 
*MacMurrayinl eo. oa £020-30)1 379.10 258.06 GT OR Vidic Waeeccne 
*Ohio Wesleyan.........]| 1929-30 | 346.00 250.80 WAG MINTS 2 ve haere 
Intermountain......... 1929-30 | 343.44 103.51 ANOS Mu Hagens area: 
*MountiWnion cone 1929-30 | 336.88 206.08 862.43 See 
TLAWIENCE wince tes 1928-29 | 332.74 187.71 100.83. cet eee 
* DePauw eee ore dee 1929-30 | 320.95 T7Q072 L18239) cere 
Gooding (ria ae 1020-30 '|)/3%4.42 DLA Os Oise cao 40.80 
Hamline od sineaen eres 1928-29 | 311.36 169.25 FES.L5) Wee eee 
Corel ls Cag reat oa 1628-20 4) 311.14 223.78 35.97 15.92 
*Chattanoosa iis Ay tS O26-20. | 1e0te O38 154.22 142.533) eee 
SOULDWESECrIA Eee on as 4 1020-30''|/) 5300.55 183.39 60.47 14.14 
FN IDION ic epee cok) a 1929-30 | 299.01 198.63 66.88 0.45 
Tee ACIUIC Una meee acca tty. 1929-30 |. 207.73 24203 13.07 \\eanee eae 
Nebraska Wesleyan....| 1929-30 | 292.22 T7L7O 59.84 27.49 
West Virginia Wesleyan.| 1929-30 | 284.25 175.38 2. 620i" | banaue 
Dakota Wesleyan...... 1920-30 [icu2o2 «23 141.77 74.13 20.17 
Towa Wesleyan........ 1928-29") | 270733 125.89 28.07 36.90 
Baker Genie me eeu ato pe 1929-30 | 265.03 145.63 go.12 II.49 
PWallaimette sueiue., arate 920-305] 202,47 £23 00% T2600" ieee 
*Tllinois Wesleyan....... 1929-30 | 256.24 178.09 43-74 2.99 
INGeIenGT ee: wes 5 vse ue 1929-30 | 242.90 120.76 63.16 33.40 
TSIMpSGI ame ah eins se 1928-29 | 230.46 Tae 22 51.48 A028 
Central Wesleyan...... 1928-29 | 223.77 87.56 BPSa5 7.10 
Pugetsound cae nie <l “2020730 leugereze 142.48 FOUAa.: ||| cuenta 
*IVCOrmIngside sale iss gia ue 1928-29 | 220.80 104.64 1220 16.18 
Union tic cinemaus sutra 1928-29 | 204.59 64.28 TO4. S4.cl}ce eee 
Oklahoma City........ 1928-29 | 199.25 109.00 6.10077 a eee 
Ohio Northern wi ga ee! 1929-30 | 192.66 149.58 24) TO ieee 
Median, allcouemes 12505... a8 $299.78 | $166.95 | $ 62.22 $0.00 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
LOPES hie rete Se eu lin ots. als sae lo 4.5 311.14 157.71 86.43 0.00 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
Colleges! seamen nee tales 4b yaa g 284.25 142.48 54.05 710 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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TABLE 131—Continued 


INCOME PER STUDENT FROM 


Iysmror10N oS chasing iy Gen: |. leeds 
and Miscel- Board of alee a mentary fos i 
laneous Education Schaal Business 
Gifts Activities 
Bariswilles sit. os $258.57 ES et Oh tea cauhaeee $ 7.03 $ 0.11 
Ozark Wesleyan......:.] 302.27 DOSE Vas, octet pe Lee anaes 5.56 
DIMER NCO aN ete aep one, Sey ty: SE2G us ced ae ee 15.10 5.42 
SAUCTRENW Woe ols cas 9.75 TO eh eas south aie eee 23.41 10.92 
Baldwin-Wallace....... 8.34 11.36 $0.50 Se scocamrene 4.96 
Kansas Wesleyan...... 145.38 7 eo NN 0 Ee Ce 0.03 232 
SMAEIVIMIFAY 6s oes es ca Hee Or eGenise are ek: 36.38 4.90 
*Ohio Wesleyan......... 9.82 Re Babe tA ete Gi Lias stance 0.39 
Intermountain......... 89.46 ral tao 4 OLN |e OnE a PAL 8 0.40 
* Mout enION: oss 24.95 APR PE RO nk Hn 4.68 
wed Do aA eS ae BOP eng ge Eyre SoU Oee ns ie las 36.85 1.92 
Pie Ree Wibat weeviomitajcrat avesh 4 2.51 pe yal heed Pea 9.41 2.64 
CMA Aeon eae ty 33.62 Q2NO TM eho ts. 32°70) 1.40 
iG Eis ALAR One LONE my | ager ROR Aa, ora TAP AG DR thir hi. 5.96 3.60 
BCE Nuit shies ants cree ERE Metso ack 11.06 Tis7 15.99 6.85 
BC atl Po mOORAs Gt 44.) ete See 2 Sh ANCA Wa eee auie chal! eee coke 0.44 
SOUCRWESLEIN. 2s )..0 6: 24.59 EOL Oath eee Rahs cach, o hevene s Whee aeaak 7.28 
PAMOT alesis AohUTRES: 2.69 POSOR Atenas 0.31 II.20 
"EET 7c ae EE esa 28.11 BARTS ieee 22 Ax 6.69 05 
Nebraska Wesleyan... .}..%3....... 0 CU ANE ee oa ed EARNS AS respi y 
West Virginia Wesleyan.}.......... 20.43 2.04 1.68 I.QI 
Dakota Wesleyan...... 14.47 TOO a oan re ere « 5.56 ae 
Towa Wesleyan........ 46.03 10.42 1:05 17.96 25/21 
PSOE eel te a os ciate ee 1.86 TAS a ae kel aie 0.04 Ti36 
BW HIAMOUEG. Shc, citins siens (ars ernie <8 REOOtM [sri cysts 7.94 0.56 
*Tllinois Wesleyan....... 19.60 POG ON che avanti h Peta on eens Tit2 
WNECICRTIOTEG is corsa te signers ove als 13.89 3.91 Act7 20% 
PETERSON sree | Lule ede] Mote cay ane 28.53 3670 10.02 0.14 
Central Wesleyan...... 31.67 15.70 11.61 233i 15.47 
PUP CE OUD ses ieee bet ccc er oh TAPER A be aNd cel PRE Re 1.06 
RIVERINE Co. a,c hoya ya dente ann each otaie rye Abas et ae aera 13.36 4.25 
MMe er aR Oka Cale ae otelar eats 22.03 ALORS, thawth s Gina 9.34 
Oklahoma City...) 2 e770 2.79 I.00 0.94 1.07 
OhigyNOortherny, 5 sis lecae- Se AOE Late cs Seve A os 0.09 813 


Median, all colleges..| $ 6.43 $11.77 $o .00 $ 2.93 $ 3.61 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 


FOG eS ea Nate il 6s 1.86 9.35 ©.00 7.94 60 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
COUNTS 5e5 08 een aie 24.59 r5.70 ©.00 0.09 3.61 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
+ This item includes $33.11 from the Presbyterian Board of Education. 
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The range of income per student is large in the case of each source 
shown. One college obtains only $64.28 per student from student fees, 
while another obtains $296.20 from this source. Two colleges obtain abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of income from endowment, while another in- 
stitution receives $164.91 per student from this source. More than half of 
the colleges receive nothing in the way of gifts from local churches or from 
their Annual Conferences. One college, however, receives $40.80 per stu- 
dent from this source, and another receives $36.90. Perhaps the most 
striking variation of all is found in the degree of dependence upon finan- 
cial campaigns. By this is meant the campaign for gifts to be used for 
current support—not the receipts from campaigns for buildings, endow- 
ment, or debt liquidation. Thirteen of the colleges received no gifts for 
current purposes in the year for which the data were collected. In one 
college the supporting income from this source amounted to $302.27 per 
student; in another, $258.57; and in a third, $145.38. 

The variation in the amount of income per student from the Board of 
Education is interesting, and the interpretation of the differences found in 
this table involves long explanation. Until rg19 the colleges received no 
regular appropriations from the Board of Education, every institution 
being supported from the public educational collection of its own Annual 
Conference. With the creation of a central treasury for all the benevolence 
funds of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1919, it was agreed that all 
the collections for colleges should go through the Board of Education, 
and the institutions were guaranteed that no changes would be made in 
their individual incomes from church sources for five years. This guaranty 
expired in 1924; and the Board of Education, at the time the survey data 
were collected, had not had much opportunity for readjusting appro- 
priations, particularly because of a steadily declining income. 

The Board of Education has never formally worked out any objective 
basis for apportioning the funds under its control. There are two principal 
considerations which may enter into the problem of fund apportionment. 
The first has to do with the relative needs of the various institutions; 
the second has to do with the quantity and quality of the service rendered. 
Possibly, a third factor might be distinguished—the amount of income 
available for distribution received from the territories of the various col- 
leges. The appropriation schedules at present followed represent varying 
weightings of these factors, combined with the influence of the appropria- 
tion formerly guaranteed. 

The other two sources of income shown in the table, namely, surplus 
from summer school and surplus from supplementary business activities, 
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represent variations in financial policies of the colleges. Most of the in- 
stitutions that operate summer sessions do not expect them to pay a 
profit which will be available for the operating expenses of the regular 
year, although a few receive a small income from this source. The surplus 
shown from supplementary business activities in most cases does not 
figure a rental charge on the value of the plant and equipment used for 
these purposes. For that reason the income actually is a form of_rent 
rather than a true operating surplus from the management of these ac- 
tivities. 

Table 132 shows the relationship between the size of the institution 
and the amount of income from various sources. 

This table shows that there is no important difference in the average 
income per student received from student fees in colleges of the largest 


TABLE 132 


INCOME PER STUDENT FROM VARIOUS SOURCES IN COLLEGES OF DIFFERENT SIZES 


AVERAGE INCOME PER STUDENT FROM EACH SOURCE 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS Lie Tocalohurehes 
a oard O 
Student Fees Endowment wdneatian pe ee hi 
TOOANGIOVETL M2) bau Maken $186.87 $58.50 $ 8.29 $ 0.06 
BOO POOG eI eli. ae Ay at aa 183.81 78.25 12.62 7.06 
ess than: AO lu dil kaa 140.75 56.33 27.52 12.99 


and medium-sized groups. Colleges with enrolments under 400 tend to 
have a much lower income per student from tuition fees than those of the 
other two groups. The medium-sized group of colleges has the largest in- 
come per student from endowment of any of the three groups. It will be 
noted that the appropriations from the Board of Education discriminate 
sharply in favor of the small institutions. The average income per student 
from this source in the group of small-sized colleges is over three times 
that in the group of large-sized colleges. The small colleges are evidently 
much more successful in enlisting the support for current purposes of their 
local churches and Annual Conferences. Very few of the large colleges 
obtain any income whatever from this source, but it constitutes an im- 
portant source of educational income in a considerable number of the 
smaller colleges. 

Figure 35, showing the income per student from the Board of 
Education in colleges having church constituencies of various sizes, indi- 
cates that there is some tendency for the income per student from the 
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Board of Education to be given to the colleges having small church con- 
stituencies. This tendency is not particularly pronounced, however, for 
the data are strongly influenced by the two colleges which receive excep- 
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Fic. 35.—Income per student from Board of Education in colleges having church 


constituencies of various sizes. 


tionally large amounts, both of which are located in territories where there 
are relatively few members of the supporting constituency. 

Table 133 shows the relationship between the income per student from 
local churches and Annual Conferences and the size of the supporting 


constituency. 


This table shows that there is an important relationship between the 
size of the supporting constituency and the amount of income received 
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from local churches and Annual Conferences. In general, the colleges hav- 
ing relatively small constituencies obtain a larger income from local 
churches and Annual Conferences than is the case with colleges having 
larger supporting constituencies. The reason for this relationship is prob- 
ably associated with the amount of endowment. Colleges which have rela- 
tively large endowments do not place much emphasis upon the receipt of 
gifts from churches or Annual Conferences as a means of obtaining a sup- 
porting income. The colleges which lack endowment are driven to an in- 
tensive cultivation of their church constituencies in the effort to obtain 
sufficient funds to continue their existence. 


TABLE 133 


INCOME PER STUDENT FROM LOCAL CHURCHES AND ANNUAL CONFERENCES 
IN COLLEGES HAvING CHURCH CONSTITUENCIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Average Amount 
Average Amount] of Income per 


Number of | of Income per | Student from 


Colleges Receiv- 
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This Source 
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PROPORTION OF INCOME FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


Table 134 shows, for each college, the percentage of educational in- 
come received from each source. 

This table shows that it is typical for more than three-fourths of the 
income in these colleges to be received from two sources—students and 
endowment. Colleges on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities tend to exceed the colleges not holding national accreditation 
in the proportion of income received from students and endowment, 
while the colleges lacking national accreditation tend to exceed the other 
group in the proportion received from local churches and Annual Confer- 
ences, financial campaigns and miscellaneous gifts, and the Board of Edu- 
cation. It was previously shown that exactly the same relationship holds 
for the amounts per student received from the various sources as well as 
for the percentages. 

The colleges show a remarkable variation in the distribution of their 
dependence upon the various sources of support. In two institutions more 
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TABLE 134 


SOURCES OF RECEIPTS, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES, FOR THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGES OF CASH RECEIPTS 


INSTITUTION FIscAL YEAR Local Financial 
Student Endowment Churches and} Campaigns 
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Conferences | laneous Gifts 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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TABLE 134—Continued 


PERCENTAGE OF CASH RECEIPTS 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
} This includes also the income from the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
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than three-fourths of the supporting income is received from students. 
There are three institutions in which less than one-third of the supporting 
income is received from this source. There are four colleges which obtain 
more than 4o per cent of their income from endowment, while six obtain 
less than 5 per cent from this source. Three colleges obtain more than 
one-eighth of their income from local churches and Annual Conferences, 
although more than one-half of the colleges obtain nothing from this 
source. Two colleges obtain more than one-half of their educational in- 
come from financial campaigns and miscellaneous current gifts, although 
a large number of institutions obtain nothing from this source. One col- 
lege obtains more than one-fourth of its supporting income from The Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and another college 
TABLE 135 
PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL INCOME RECEIVED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
IN COLLEGES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL INCOME 
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obtains more than one-fourth of its supporting income from central church 
sources including the Methodist Board of Education and the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. In five institutions the appropriations 
from the Board of Education constitute less than 2 per cent of the total 
income. 

Table 135 presents data showing the percentage of educational income 
received from various sources in colleges of various sizes. 

This table shows that the larger colleges tend to receive a larger pro- 
portion of their income from students than is the case with the smaller 
institutions. The trend with regard to the proportion of income which is 
received from endowment is somewhat confused. There seems to be a 
very direct relationship between the size of the institution and the pro- 
portion of income received both from the Board of Education and from 
the local churches and Annual Conferences, the smaller institutions tend- 
ing to depend much more largely upon these sources of support than is the 
case with the larger institutions. 


CHAPTER LV 
POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING INCOME 


NEED FOR INCREASED INCOME 


Without a single exception the colleges of this group all have need of an 
increased income. The larger income is needed both for improvement in 
the present program and for expansions in the service of the institution. 

Although a number of the colleges now maintain an educational pro- 
gram on a level comparing favorably with other institutions of their re- 
gion, all of them could use increased income to advantage. Improvements 
are particularly needed in the scale of faculty salaries in order that the 
general quality of the teaching staff may be improved. The library service 
in none of these colleges is all that could be desired, and increased income 
is necessary for the support of this very important function. Personnel 
service for students is a new development which is just coming into higher 
education and which will demand increased funds for its support. Educa- 
tional equipment in many of the colleges is in need of modernization and 
replacement. 

The college which today is not increasing its income is almost certain 
to fall rapidly behind in the general forward movement in higher educa- 
tion. Competing institutions are everywhere improving the quality of 
their programs, and the college which cannot keep up the pace by constant 
improvements in its own program is almost certain to lose its leadership in 
its own territory. 

It speaks well for the educational statesmanship in the institutions 
studied that in all of them there are visions of possible expansions of pro- 
grams. In almost every case these expansions would be desirable both 
from the standpoint of the future of the institution and also from that of 
the service to the constituency. Improvements of this sort almost inevi- 
tably involve increased expenditures and can be undertaken only when ad- 
ditional supporting income is available or when funds are diverted from 
some portion of the existing program to the support of the new project. 

Perhaps the greatest single need in this group of colleges can be summed 
up in the general idea of an increased income. Almost all of the fundamen- 
tal adverse criticisms which can be made of the service of these institu- 
tions could be remedied if larger funds were available. It is important, 
therefore, to examine the possibilities of increasing the income of this 
group of colleges. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASING INCOME FROM PRESENT SOURCES 


It was pointed out in a preceding chapter of this volume that there are 
six principal sources from which the colleges receive their incomes. These 
are: (1) students; (2) endowment; (3) surplus from supplementary busi- 
ness enterprises; (4) financial campaigns and miscellaneous gifts; (5) local 
churches and Annual Conferences; and (6) The Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The possibilities of obtaining increased 
income from each of these sources will be briefly reviewed. 

Students.—In none of the colleges studied do the fees charged stu- 
dents pay the entire cost of their education. This is particularly true if 
the economic costs comprising interest on investment and depreciation 
on plant are included as a part of the cost of education. Although it is the 
uniform practice in these colleges to grant some subsidy to all students, 
tuition fees being below the cost of education, there is without question in 
each of the colleges a very substantial group of students who could pay 
much higher tuitions than are now charged, and many of them could, with- 
out doubt, pay the full cost of their education. 

The question has been raised as to why students who are financially 
able to pay the full cost of their education should have a part of this cost 
met by funds supposedly raised for charitable or philanthropic purposes. 
This has led to the suggestion that the student tuition fees might well be 
increased greatly, possibly up to the full cost of providing the education. 
Such a step would, of course, need to be accompanied by the provision of 
ample endowed scholarships and loan funds to care for those who are un- 
able to pay the full cost of their education and who would be denied the 
privileges of higher education by the increased fees. This would require 
the development of a technique for determining the ability of students to 
pay fees. Such a plan has proved practicable and is being followed with 
some success in the case of medical service in certain centers. 

Another factor qualifying the ability of the college to charge higher 
tuition fees is the amount of tuition charged in neighboring and competing 
institutions. It is conceivable that any large increase in fees beyond those 
charged in competing colleges might have the effect of reducing the num- 
ber of students enrolled and thus would ultimately produce a smaller in- 
stead of a larger total income from students. It may be pointed out, on the 
other hand, that some institution always has to take leadership and that 
an increase of fees in one college would very likely be followed by cor- 
responding increases in competing institutions within a short period. 

Another factor qualifying the ability to charge fees relates to the ac- 
creditation status of the institution. A college with the highest possible 
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accreditation is in a much better position to charge high fees than a college 
lacking satisfactory accreditation. This principle works both ways. If a 
college can charge high fees and thereby increase its income, it can fre- 
quently improve its program to a point warranting accreditation. Thus 
the weak college is caught in a “‘vicious circle,’ being unable, because of 
its inferior accreditation, to increase its fees, a step which would provide 
an increased income sufficient to warrant accreditation. 

Of all of the sources of income, student tuition fees provide the most 
flexible source and the one most quickly responding to adjustment. It is 
for this reason that in recent years colleges have followed the policy of 
making rapid increases in their tuition fees. It seems highly probable that 
this movement will continue unless the general economic conditions are 
such as to make it unwise. The possibilities of maintaining greatly in- 
creased income from this source within the near future are very important 
in almost all of the colleges included in this study. 

Endowment.—The obtaining of increased income from endowment in- 
volves two considerations: (1) the obtaining of a better rate of income on 
the present fund; and (2) increase in the capital amount of the funds. 
Present economic conditions make the satisfactory investment of the en- 
dowment fund a very difficult problem. It is probable, however, that a 
large number of these institutions are obtaining a lower rate of income 
than should be expected from their invested funds. If all the colleges could 
bring up the rate of income on their invested funds to a minimum of 5 per 
cent, the total annual revenues of the group would be increased at least 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

Almost without exception the colleges of this group are making vigor- 
ous efforts to increase the capital amounts of their endowment fund. This 
is recognized as possibly second in importance only to student fees as a 
potential source of future increases in income. Several of the colleges 
have recently completed financial campaigns which will greatly improve 
their incomes when pledges are collected, and when the earnings from in- 
vested funds begin to be realized. From the standpoint of the long-time 
service of this group of institutions, increases in the capital amount of the 
endowment fund are of utmost importance in providing a future income of 
a satisfactory amount. 

Surplus from supplementary business enterprises.—It has already been 
pointed out that several of the colleges show in their accounts a small sur- 
plus from the operation of supplementary business activities, such as dor- 
mitories, dining-halls, and bookstores, which is used for educational pur- 
poses. It has also been shown that very few enterprises of this sort actually 
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do produce a true surplus when all the costs of their operation are in- 
cluded. In the case of several colleges there is a net surplus from this 
source after all direct and indirect outlays are subtracted from the income, 
but in almost no cases are these enterprises paying a profit after a rental 
charge for the use of the plant and equipment is made. The income shown 
in a preceding section as derived from this source may properly be con- 
sidered a species of rent. 

There is a grave question as to the advisability of using any surplus 
from the operation of supplementary business activities for the main- 
tenance of the educational program. In the first place, there is need in 
most institutions for setting up adequate reserves to offset maintenance 
and depreciation charges on the parts of the plant used for dormitories, 
dining-halls, etc. Where this surplus is devoted to current purposes and is 
not set up as reserve, the institution is likely in the future to be faced by 
heavy charges for replacement or for losses in operation of these enter- 
prises. Albion College is the only institution of this group that has fol- 
lowed the wise plan of setting up the surplus from the operation of its 
dormitory as a reserve against future maintenance and depreciation 
charges. 

A second reason for not using surplus from supplementary business 
activities for educational purposes is related to the injustice of this method 
so far as the students are concerned. If a real surplus results from the 
operation of the dormitory or dining-hall, it is evident that rates have been 
set somewhat higher than necessary to cover operating costs. In the long 
run, this surplus is derived from students in exactly the same way as stu- 
dent tuition fees. In fact, most students do not discriminate sharply in 
their own minds between the fees paid for tuition and those paid for board 
and room. Thus, where a surplus results from the operation of dormitories 
and dining-halls, there has, essentially, been an increase in the total 
charges to students. This increase, however, bears only on those who avail 
themselves of the opportunity to use the facilities afforded by the supple- 
mentary business enterprises. Thus, the boarding students pay a propor- 
tionately higher fee than those who live at home or who make use of other 
residence facilities. A fair solution would be to follow the policy of charg- 
ing exactly the cost of operation of supplementary business enterprises 
and, if additional income is needed, to obtain it from all students in the 
form of increased tuition charges. 

Financial campaigns and miscellaneous gifis.—It has already been noted 
that a few of the colleges rely to a large extent upon financial campaigns 
and miscellaneous gifts as a source of current educational income. As at 
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present administered in these institutions, this is a very unstable source 
of support. There seems to be a tendency for gifts of this type to fall off 
from year to year unless an increasingly intensive effort is made in the 
“‘drive’’ for funds. | 

It may be pointed out, on the other hand, that a few large colleges and 
universities have developed a program of current gifts as a rather satis- 
factory source of income. Yale University and Dartmouth College afford 
outstanding examples of this plan. Although the total gifts for current 
purposes in the institutions being studied are large, they actually form a 
relatively small part of the total income, and the program of the institu- 
tion would not be greatly disturbed by minor fluctuations in the income 
from such sources. 

It would seem advisable for the colleges of this group not to place any 
large dependence upon current gifts for future financial support. This 
source should not be overlooked entirely, but the continuance of the edu- 
cational program should not be made as largely dependent upon this 
source as is the case in a few of the colleges. The amount which can be ob- 
tained from current gifts is very greatly and readily affected by changing 
economic conditions. Thus, at a time when the college has the greatest 
need for increased income, this source is likely to prove least helpful. 

The one great advantage of the program of current giving is that it 
can be made to result in the accumulation of permanent resources where 
the program is well managed. A donor who has for several years given 
small sums annually to the college can frequently be persuaded to capital- 
ize his gift as endowment, and thus remove the disadvantage due to the 
unstability of the amount of annual giving. It is an excellent plan for the 
college to maintain fairly intimate contact with a large number of givers. 
The institutions which have been successful in obtaining large gifts in 
recent years have in many cases found that the first gift from an im- 
portant benefactor may be rather small but that, as his interest in the in- 
stitution develops, he becomes increasingly generous in his giving. Thus, 
the financial campaign for current support affords a type of entrée to in- 
terested donors which cannot be obtained in any other manner. 

Local churches and Annual Conferences——Some of the colleges studied 
have been very successful in obtaining rather large amounts of supporting 
income from the local churches or from the Annual Conferences in which 
they are located. Many of the colleges, however, obtain nothing from this 
source. 

In two or three of the colleges the authorities hold that the legislation 
of the church bars them from attempting to cultivate this type of support. 
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This opinion is based upon the idea that the appropriations from the 
Board of Education were intended to supersede all gifts from Annual Con- 
ferences. This opinion was widely held until the legislation was modified 
by the General Conference of the Church in 1928. The colleges are now 
free to cultivate diligently the support of their local constituencies and 
should be urged to do so. 

It should be pointed out that income from church sources, in the form 
of Annual Conference grants, is unusually valuable to a weak institution 
because the amount can be capitalized in lieu of a part of the endowment 
requirements for standardization. Standardizing agencies will, in general, 
accept the average annual amount of receipts from such sources, capital- 
ized at 5 per cent, as a part of the required minimum of endowment for 
standardization. The development of a program of current support from 
local churches and Annual Conferences will strengthen the attachment of 
donors, whether their gifts be large or small; will ultimately result in 
a number of large individual gifts and bequests; and will inevitably 
strengthen the influence of the college on its constituency. 

Board of Education.—There seems to be little hope of obtaining a 
larger income through the appropriations of The Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. This agency, which participates in the 
general benevolent funds of the church, has had in recent years a con- 
stantly decreasing total for distribution. As a result, most of the institu- 
tions are suffering from decreases in the amount of income from this 
source. Colleges whose appropriations have been held constant in recent 
years have actually received increasing proportions of the total which the 
Board has had available for distribution. Since the survey data were col- 
lected in these colleges, the Board of Education has fixed appropriations 
for another fiscal year, the decrease at this time being much larger than 
in any preceding year. This decrease will vitally affect the programs in 
several of the weaker colleges. 

Although it does not seem probable, from the history of the last seven 
years, that the group of colleges as a whole will receive any increased 
income from the Board of Education, there is need for some readjustments 
in the schedule of appropriations, which may result in an increase to cer- 
tain institutions. The history of the last forty years shows that the num- 
ber of institutions recognized by the Board has tended to diminish (see 
chap. i). The data presented in this study should provide opportunity 
for still further reductions in the number of institutions aided by the funds 
of the Board. 

If the Board of Education is to continue to make distribution of funds, 
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it would seem imperative that objective bases be established for the de- 
termination of appropriations. This has not yet been done, since the 
Board has not had an adequate opportunity to make a clean break with 
past practices. The lack of objective bases for the making of appropria- 
tions has led to many erroneous impressions among the colleges regarding 
the influences affecting the distribution of funds. 

There are three objective bases which might well be considered by the 
Board of Education in determining its annual appropriations. The first 
is in the form of a given amount of subsidy per student in the college. If 
this plan were to be adopted, there would need to be a clear definition of 
“student enrolment” in order that the same basis of counting students 
might be used in all the institutions. A second plan might be in the 
form of a fixed amount per full-time faculty member. This plan would 
necessitate some definition of what constitutes full-time faculty service. 
Under this plan it would be possible to exclude from consideration faculty 
members of certain divisions, if it should happen that the church does 
not particularly care to subsidize the work of these divisions. It might 
also be desirable under this plan to limit the number of teachers to be 
counted to a certain ratio of students to faculty. 

A third plan of distributing the fund of the Board of Education is in the 
form of a fixed proportion of each dollar expended for salaries. Under this 
plan the appropriation of the Board of Education would essentially result 
in larger faculty salaries, and institutions which have made efforts to pro- 
vide a satisfactory salary scale for faculty members would benefit most 
from the appropriations. 

As a general principle, it would seem wise for the Board of Education 
to adopt a policy of putting its funds where they will produce the largest 
educational results in terms of the quality of the program provided and 
service to the largest number of students. Perhaps especial consideration 
should be given to institutions so located as to serve a large group of po- 
tential students who are without other satisfactory educational oppor- 
tunities. Under this principle the Board of Education would be justified 
in increasing its appropriation to unaccredited institutions in case this 
step would further their early accreditation. Institutions so situated as to 
serve large groups of students who lack other opportunity for attending 
an accredited college would be strongly supported wherever this is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of an effective program. The adoption of this 
policy might operate to increase the amount of aid to some of the larger 
and stronger institutions, and might in other cases decrease the amount 
provided some of the weaker and smaller colleges. While such a plan 
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would probably meet objection in some quarters, there is no question but 
that the total effective educational service rendered by the denomination 
would be greatly increased by the following of this policy in the distribu- 
tion of funds. 

OTHER POSSIBLE SOURCES OF INCOME 


All of the commonly employed sources of income are being utilized by 
some of the colleges of this group. In the preceding section it has been 
pointed out that many of the institutions have an opportunity to in- 
crease their income through sources which they are now utilizing. In this 
section two or three possibilities of new sources of income will be dis- 
cussed. : 

Public funds.—There has recently been some discussion of the possi- 
bility of public support for the private denominational colleges, at least 
so far as certain phases of the work are concerned. For example, it is 
pointed out that in training teachers for public schools these colleges are 
performing a service of general value, for which they should be compen- 
sated from state or other public sources. In cases where the states have 
recently increased the requirements for teacher-training, an additional 
burden has been thrown upon the private colleges that prepare teachers; 
and it has been argued that this additional burden could well be met from 
state funds. In some states bills have been introduced in the legislature to 
provide state aid in private colleges for such functions as the maintenance 
of practice-teaching facilities. 

None of the states represented in this study have provided any public 
funds for the support of private institutions, and in most cases there is 
serious objection on the part of the general public to such a procedure. It 
may be pointed out that public support for teacher-training in private col- 
leges seems improbable at present because of the oversupply of teachers. 
In a large number of states the public institutions have adequate facilities 
for supplying all of the new teachers actually needed in the public-school 
system. For that reason there seems to be little likelihood of the appro- 
priating of public funds for private institutions for the maintenance of 
teacher-training facilities in this group of colleges. 

In the case of two or three of the institutions studied, there seems to 
be some possibility of public support on the junior college basis. This 
step, however, will almost necessarily be accompanied by the abandon- 
ment of the denominational connection of the institution. In the cases 
mentioned, the institutions are finding it very difficult to continue their 
operation as church colleges; and unquestionably the educational service 
rendered would be greatly improved by their becoming junior colleges 
with public support. 
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Interdenominational support.—A second possibility for income from 
sources not now commonly enjoyed is that of interdenominational sup- 
port. One institution included in this study, Intermountain Union Col- 
lege, has operated for several years under a plan of joint support by two 
denominations. Another institution, Oklahoma City University, has de- 
veloped a plan of joint support with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. It has been shown throughout this volume that the size of the de- 
nominational constituency has an important effect upon many of the vital 
factors conditioning the success of an educational institution. Colleges 
located where the denominational constituency is too small to support a 
satisfactory program can obtain an increased constituency by develop- 
ment on an interdenominational basis, and may thus be provided with a 
supporting group of satisfactory size. In the case of some institutions, 
such a step would involve mergers and combinations with already existing 
institutions of other denominations. In other cases it would only be a 
matter of enlisting the support of denominational groups not having col- 
leges of their own in the territory of the existing institution, and thereby 
making the college a union enterprise. 

The possibilities for this type of increased support are very important. 
They have been overlooked by several of the colleges, which have been 
continuing a rather unsatisfactory existence with meager incomes largely 
because of an inadequate supporting constituency. While this plan will 
not be advantageous to old well-established institutions, it offers possi- 
bilities for some of the weaker colleges. 

Investment of current funds.—One of the colleges of this group obtains a 
small amount of income annually from a source not cultivated in any of 
the other institutions. This college has made arrangements for the invest- 
ment of its current funds; and although the amount received from this 
source is a relatively small part of the total income, it is more than suffi- 
cient to pay the entire expense of the business management in the institu- 
tion concerned. | 

It should be clear that if a college collects in cash all of the fees which 
are due it and starts the academic year without any deficit or unpaid bills 
from the preceding fiscal period, there should be an average daily cash 
balance amounting to approximately one-fourth of the total annual cash 
income. The demands on the funds of the college come at very definite 
intervals, particularly at the end of the month, and can be predicted in 
advance. This offers the college an unusually favorable opportunity for 
the investment of current funds. Furthermore, the college has funds avail- 
able at the very time when the normal annual business cycle results in 
scarcity and relatively high call-money rates, while the cash balance of the 
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college is usually at its lowest ebb at the time when call-money rates are 
normally lowest. Thus, the college is in a specially favorable position for 
the investment of current-fund balances in short-term securities. 

The difficulties in the way of receiving an income from this source re- 
late principally to the failure to collect income when due, or to the fact 
that, as is the case in some of these colleges, the financial affairs are con- 
ducted on a hand-to-mouth basis, the cash balance being always very 
small and sometimes even a negative quantity. The experience of the one 
college of this group which is obtaining an income from this source offers 
convincing proof of the fact that the other institutions should consider 
the development of a plan of investing current funds for the purpose of 
producing an income. 


CHAPTER LVI 
FINANCIAL PROMOTION 


The literature of higher education is singularly lacking in any well- 
organized discussion of the problem of fund-raising for endowed colleges. 
Although this is a problem common to every institution of the type of 
those included in this study, little of value has been written pertaining to 
methods and plans, and there seem to be no objective studies dealing with 
various types of financial promotion. Asa rule, the most successful finan- 
cial promotion officers work individually, using their own methods and 
not being especially communicative with regard to the particular plans 
which they find advantageous. The methods which will prove most 
successful in adding to the funds of colleges vary, of course, with the 
circumstances of the institution, the type of clientéle to which it must 
appeal, and its resources in terms of capable officials and board members. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION FOR FINANCIAL PROMOTION 


Four distinct types of organization for financial promotion are found 
in the group of colleges studied. Several of the institutions use two or 
more of the types in combination. 

The first type is the assumption of the principal responsibility for fund- 
raising by the members of the board of trustees. DePauw University is 
a conspicuous example of an institution which has been especially success- 
ful in adding to its resources by this method. Under this type of organi- 
zation the members of the board accept, as one of their primary respon- 
sibilities, the duty not only of giving funds themselves but of cultivating 
the interests of their friends on behalf of the institution. 

A second type of organization for financial promotion places the major 
responsibility for this work in the office of the president of the institution. 
Not infrequently some members of the faculty or administrative officers 
give some time in assisting the president in this work. This type of organ- 
ization exists to some degree in almost all of the colleges, it being consid- 
ered a part of the duties of the president in almost every endowed college 
actively to seek funds for the institution. 

A third type of organization consists of the maintenance of a special 
promotion office in charge of an officer devoting his full time to this work. 
The financial promotion officer will very frequently be assigned the title 
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of vice-president in order to give him a satisfactory standing as a repre- 
sentative of the institution when he approaches potential donors. In some 
cases the financial promotion office develops a staff of more than one full- 
time worker with a considerable amount of office routine, such as the 
maintenance of prospect lists, circularization of potential donors, and 
contact work for field men. Generally, the officer in charge of financial 
promotion is directly responsible to the president, although in a few 
cases organizations have been set up in which the financial promotion offi- 
cer is directly responsible to the board and is independent of the president. 
It is obvious that the multiple type of organization which is thus created 
has many disadvantages. Funds must be found for objects consistent 
with the educational program of the college, and there is every need for a 
co-ordination of efforts through the chief executive officer of the institu- 
tion. 

The fourth type of organization for financial promotion consists of the 
employment of an outside agency. There are several organizations in the 
country which make a speciality of raising funds for charitable and 
philanthropic institutions. None of the colleges of this group have em- 
ployed such agencies for continuous financial promotion, but they have 
been very largely used for the direction of fund-raising campaigns. 

The outside fund-raising organizations may be divided into two dis- 
tinct types. In the one, the outside agency furnishes only the executive 
direction of the campaign. Under this plan the organization makes a 
preliminary survey of the field and gives the college an estimate of the 
probable amount that can be received and the probable cost of the cam- 
paign. An executive officer is sent from the organization to direct the 
campaign for the college. All of the field work, however, is done by the 
friends of the institution. In the other type of organization the entire 
responsibility of the campaign is taken over by the outside group. The 
organization has its own staff of executives, field workers, and follow-up 
men; and the friends of the college are used only incidentally in the solici- 
tation of funds. 

From a careful study of the results of financial promotion plans in this 
group of colleges, it seems clear that the former type of outside organiza- 
tion is greatly preferable to the latter. Colleges which have used the type 
of organization supplying all its own field workers have, in general, had 
much less satisfactory after-effects from their campaigns than has been 
the case with the colleges employing a type of organization in which the 
direction comes only from the outside agency. 
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TYPES OF DONORS 


Potential donors may be classified into three types; in many cases a 
given person may belong to more than one type. The first consists of 
individuals of comparatively limited resources who already know the 
college most favorably; the second consists of the alumni; and the third 
consists of the financially successful individuals of relatively large means. 
Each of these groups offers a specialized field for cultivation. Seldom will 
the same solicitors be successful with all groups. The small givers can 
probably be reached most effectively through the regular channels of the 
churches. The alumni can probably best be appealed to through class 
organizations or the alumni association. The business man with large 
means can best be approached by a man who can speak to him in business 
terms. To such an individual the institution, its work, and possibilities 
must be “sold.” It may require an alert, far-seeing salesman to accom- 
plish this task. In approaching the potential donor of large resources, one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of an institution is that it has adopted 
a sound financial program and that its funds are adequately safeguarded. 
These conditions go far toward enlisting confidence, which is the first step 
toward assistance. 


METHODS USED IN FINANCIAL PROMOTION 


There are two distinct methods used in financial promotion for colleges 
in general. The first consists of the quiet, persistent, and continuous pro- 
gram of fund-raising. The other is the spasmodic campaign. The con- 
tinuous promotion program is best adapted to the organization in which 
promotion is under the direction of the board of trustees, the president, 
or a special promotion office. Occasionally the campaign method may be 
developed in connection with the financial promotion office of the college, 
but usually an outside organization is called in for the direction of the 
campaign. 

The campaign method is much the more spectacular of the two plans. 
The program nearly always is initiated by the challenge of a gift from a 
single large donor of funds, who offers a certain sum on condition that 
from two to four times as much be raised from other sources within a 
specified time limit. Under the stimulus of this challenge a campaign 
organization is formed, and workers for the college comb the by-ways 
and hedges seeking pledges toward the goal of the campaign. As this 
method has operated in the past, the whole program is given a strong 
emotional tinge; not infrequently the propaganda goes to considerable 
lengths to present the institution in the most favorable light. The climax 
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of the campaign comes as the time for the expiration of the terms of the 
gift approaches. It is rare, indeed, that a college is able to announce 
that the whole necessary amount has been pledged prior to the last 
few minutes before the time expires, and the stage is usually set for a 
striking dramatic climax. If the gift must be met by midnight on a certain 
date, the board of trustees is usually called for a special meeting on that 
day. Allsorts of methods are used for working up last-minute enthusiasm. 
In anticipation of the probable success of the campaign, the students, 
faculty, and interested friends assemble during the evening in a crowd 
before the illuminated bulletin board on the campus. The hopes of the 
crowd are now raised as increased pledges are announced, now lowered as 
last-minute gifts seem to be falling short of the required total. A cheer 
greets the posting of each new gift as the dead line approaches. Finally, 
just as the time is about to expire, a gift is announced from an anonymous 
donor pledging the entire remaining amount. Uncontrollable joy immedi- 
ately breaks forth as the announcement is made that the campaign has 
“sone over the top.” Bonfires are lighted, bells are rung, fireworks shot 
off, and a holiday is immediately declared for the remainder of the week. 

The campaign method is regarded with considerable discredit in many 
quarters. Not infrequently the pledges secured under the stress of emo- 
tional appeal have proved uncollectible. In the intensive effort to obtain 
every dollar possible toward the goal of the campaign, people who could 
not possibly afford gifts have been urged and almost forced to make 
pledges beyond their means. Students have been appealed to and, in the 
typical campus situation, find it very difficult to refuse a pledge for the 
minimum amount set by the campaign organization, although these 
pledges quite frequently are entirely beyond the means of the students. 
The campaign usually falls as a heavy burden upon the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff, who are urged to give sacrificially out of their already 
too meager salaries in order to show their devotion and loyalty. 

Several instances of very questionable practices have come to the at- 
tention of the writers in connection with the type of campaign organi- 
zation that depends on its own solicitors. The customary terms upon 
which an outside agency of this type undertakes a financial campaign 
involve a stipulated payment to the organization upon the attainment of 
the “‘goal’’ in pledges. The organization gets its payment in cash at a time 
when the college has collected little or nothing from the campaign. The 
college is thus forced to underwrite the expenses of the campaign by bor- 
rowing funds in anticipation of future pledge collections. 

Since the outside organization has no responsibility for collecting 
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pledges, some of those taken are of an entirely unworthy type. Not in- 
frequently pledges taken by such an organization have been repudiated. 
In a very few cases forgery has been claimed. One institution reports that 
a rather large pledge was taken during the whirlwind finish of a campaign 
with the stipulation that the name of the donor was not to be disclosed 
for two years. At the end of the period the signer of the pledge was found 
to be serving a long sentence in the state penitentiary. The authorities 
of the college had refused to accept a pledge from this person during the 
campaign because of his lack of financial responsibility, but the organiza- 
tion had foisted it upon the college under the guise of the anonymous 
donor. 

In one case the director of the campaign organization assembled the 
board of trustees an hour or two before the expiration of the time for the 
campaign. The pledges were falling considerably short of the required 
total, and it seemed evident that the campaign was doomed to failure. 
After offering prayer, the suggestion was made by the campaign director 
that the trustees should ‘‘underwrite”’ the balance which had not yet been 
raised. Although all of the board members had already pledged toward 
the campaign all that they personally could afford, this new pledge was 
to be the joint obligation of the entire board. The trustees were assured 
by the campaign director, however, that they were not liable either per- 
sonally or as a group for the payment of the amount “underwritten.” 
The trustees acquiesced in this procedure, and the announcement was 
immediately made of a large anonymous gift covering the entire remain- 
ing balance. The campaign was announced asa “‘success,”’ although it had 
actually fallen far short of the desired goal. The underwriting by the board 
simply meant a prolongation of the process of combing the already over- 
worked constituency for still further pledges. 

It is instances such as these, together with the increasing expensiveness 
of the fund-raising program and the psychological reaction to the numer- 
ous drives for funds; that have led very largely to the discreditment of this 
type of campaign organization. As a rule, the colleges which have used 
the type of campaign organization that furnishes only an executive direc- 
tor have not suffered any undesirable after-effects arising from high- 
pressure salesmanship. 

The campaign method of fund-raising, although it possesses serious 
drawbacks, has many advantages and may sometimes be necessary. 
Several of the colleges have employed this method extensively and suc- 
cessfully in adding to their funds. There seems to be a tendency, how- 
ever, to place increasing emphasis upon the other type of financial pro- 
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motion—the quiet, constant, persistent effort without the ballyhoo of a 
campaign. Several of the colleges have recently developed financial pro- 
motion offices for the carrying-on of such a program, and in others the 
president or members of the board have been successful in directing fund- 
raising activities. 

KINDS OF SUPPORT OBTAINED 

At least five different types of support are obtained by the colleges of 
this group from their efforts at financial promotion. Perhaps the most 
important is that of outright gifts of cash or securities. Gifts of this sort 
may be for such purposes as endowment, debt liquidation, new buildings, 
student scholarships, and loan funds, or for current support. In a con- 
siderable number of the recent financial campaigns the gifts have been 
designated for omnibus objects such as ‘‘endowment, betterments, and 
liquidation of indebtedness.”’ Many of the colleges receive some gifts with 
no stipulations whatever as to the purposes for which they are to be used. 

A second form in which support is received is the pledge note. In 
most cases these do not bear interest, although a form of interest-bearing 
pledge note, known as “‘living endowment,”’ has been developed by some 
colleges. This pledge note in effect carries with it a gift for current pur- 
poses (the interest which the donor pays on the note) as well as a capital 
gift for the purpose stipulated in the pledge. Pledges are, of course, of no 
value until collected. In one or two cases colleges have been successful 
in obtaining ready cash from pledge notes by securing the indorsement of 
the local chamber of commerce. It may be said in general, however, that 
most of the colleges put as much effort into the collection of pledges as 
was originally expended in obtaining them. A large percentage of the 
pledge notes are typically found uncollectible. Data were not collected 
on this point from all colleges; but from such data as are available, it is 
clear that few of the colleges have been able to collect more than 75 per 
cent of the pledges taken in recent years in campaigns that are now 
closed. 

The third type of support sought in financial promotion has been gifts 
on the annuity basis. Under this plan the college receives cash or other 
securities and in return therefor pays the donor an income during his 
life. Although a comparatively recent development, the annuity program 
has proved an important method of adding to the funds of many of the 
institutions. 

A fourth type of support which is sometimes sought in financial cam- 
paigns consists of life insurance. Friends of the college are urged to take 
out life insurance, naming the institution as the beneficiary. In a few 
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colleges the custom has grown up of having each graduating class insure 
the life of one of its members in favor of the college, the class undertaking 
the payment of the necessary premiums. 

One institution of the group studied has developed a unique and 
somewhat questionable plan for raising funds by insurance. Under this 
plan the donor gives the institution a fixed sum of money, say $500. The 
college insures his life for twice the amount of the gift, making his estate 
or any person whom he may designate the beneficiary. The financial 
officer of the college has estimated that if the $500 is invested at the usual 
rate of income, it will yield slightly more than enough to pay the pre- 
miums on the life insurance. The college is supposed to benefit by the 
difference between the yield of the fund and the amount necessary for 
premium payments, and by the fact that, upon the death of the insured, 
the capital sum becomes free for other uses by the college. It will be 
observed that this is essentially an annuity plan, although it is tied up 
with an insurance feature. The unfortunate circumstance in the particu- 
lar college has been that the capital sum has not been kept invested but 
has been used for current purposes. Thus, the college will be faced for 
many years with an annual drain for premium payments, although the 
gift upon which the insurance was issued has already been used up. 

A fifth type of support sought in many colleges is the designation of the 
institution as a beneficiary in the will of an interested friend. In some col- 
leges almost the entire efforts at financial promotion are put upon the 
cultivation of wills. This has proved a very unsatisfactory form of finan- 
cial promotion in most institutions, although it is true that several of the 
colleges have recently been the recipients of important legacies. There 
are several difficulties in concentrating too much attention upon wills as 
a source of financial development. 

In the first place, the program must necessarily be a long-time affair; 
and the college, as a rule, cannot hope to realize from such designations 
for many years. In the second place, the friend of the college can change 
his will at any time and without notice. The slightest disaffection may 
result in the cancellation of a bequest. In some institutions of other de- 
nominations which have passed through serious internal disorders, mil- 
lions of dollars, previously designated in favor of the college, have been 
written out of the wills of interested friends within a very short period. 

The third disadvantage in the will as a type of financial promotion 
lies in the difficulty of collecting the bequest after the testator is dead. 
The decedent’s relatives, both near and distant, frequently oppose the 
carrying-out of a bequest to an educational institution. If the will is 
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contested in court, it is often difficult for the institution to obtain the 
amount which the donor had intended; and there are the usual court costs 
to pay. Most lawyers would unhesitatingly advise an institution to ac- 
cept any reasonable compromise rather than to try to enforce a bequest 
when the will is contested by relatives of the decedent. Inevitably the 
receipt of such a bequest is delayed through court procedure and the liqui- 
dation necessary for the settlement of an estate. 

Finally, the inheritance tax bears unusually heavily upon gifts of this 
type. Not infrequently the donor wiil name the educational institution as 
the residuary legatee, leaving the inheritance tax upon the entire estate 
to be taken from the residue belonging to the college. Under such circum- 
stances there is usually a very large shrinkage in the amount actually 
received over that which was originally anticipated. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that colleges should not count 
to any large extent upon wills for the future development of supporting 
resources. This does not mean that a friend of the college should not be 
encouraged to make a will in favor of the institution, but the various diff- 
culties and disadvantages of this method should be pointed out. Not in- 
frequently such a person can be persuaded to make the gift on an annuity 
basis during his lifetime rather than to provide it in his will. The annuity 
plan safeguards the interest of the giver almost as fully as if he retained 
actual control of the assets. At the same time, it is subject to none of the 
delays and disappointments which have been indicated as a factor of 
gifts by bequest. 


NEED FOR A CHECK-UP ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
FINANCIAL PROMOTION OFFICE 

It is especially difficult to ascertain whether a financial promotion office 
is producing satisfactory results. Necessarily, the effectiveness of the 
office can only be judged by the long-time results. It is possible, however, 
to employ financial officers with the understanding that they shall obtain 
enough free, undesignated cash as gifts to pay their own salaries and ex- 
penses. Such a clause in the contract of an officer safeguards the institu- 
tion against loss in the carrying-out of the financial program. The com- 
pensation paid such officers should be commensurate with the results 
obtained. It is not wise, however, to make the payment on a percentage 
basis of the cash received, but rather to adjust the annual salary from 
time to time in accordance with the success of the program maintained. 

Unless the results of the financial program are carefully checked, the 
maintenance of an extensive organization for this purpose may become an 
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expensive luxury. In one institution of the group studied, two full-time 
officers were employed for fund-raising. Each of these officers received a 
salary of $3,600 annually and all expenses. These two officers, finding that 
the development of other forms of support was somewhat difficult, had 
concentrated almost their entire attention on the obtaining of wills drawn 
in favor of the college. Although the cash expenditure for salaries alone 
was amounting to $7,200 per year, with additional expenses making the 
total outlay in excess of $9,000, the actual free cash gifts received as a re- 
sult of the activities of these two officers during the year preceding the 
survey visit was approximately $250. While it may ultimately come 
about that the wills obtained will add important resources to the institu- 
tion, it is clear that the program in this case was not producing immediate 
results at all in accordance with the expense of its maintenance. Very 
wisely the college has decided to drop its promotion organization until a 
personnel can be found which can effectively cultivate other types of sup- 
port. 


CHAPTER LVII 
INDEBTEDNESS 


AMOUNTS OF INDEBTEDNESS 
All but six of the thirty-five colleges were carrying some indebtedness 
at the time of the survey visits, and only two of the institutions in exist- 
ence as long as sixty years have not had a debt at some time since 1924. 


TABLE 136 
DISTRIBUTION OF AMOUNT OF DEBT IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 
Number of 
Amount of Debt Roe ee 
Debt 
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Total amount of debt at time of survey...... $4,355,825 
Median debt,” all colleges tio Wc wldewsay 0. 97,082 
Median debt,* A.A.U. colleges............. 88 , 500 
Median debt,* non-A.A.U. colleges......... 135,061 


* Medians calculated from ungrouped data. 


In this study the only debt considered is that owed to outside agencies. 
Debts consisting of interfund items within the college accounts are omit- 
ted from consideration. Table 136 shows the distribution of the amount 
of debt in this group of institutions. 

This table shows that the total amount of outstanding indebtedness 
at the time of the survey visits in this group of colleges was slightly more 
than four and one-third million dollars. The typical amount of debt per 
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institution, as indicated by the median, is almost $100,000. The colleges 
holding accreditation by the Association of American Universities had a 
median indebtedness approximately two-thirds as large as the median for 
the group of colleges not holding national accreditation. 

The range in amount of indebtedness is fairly large. The college with 
the largest debt is carrying the greater part of the item by means of a 
holding company, the obligation being that of the company, and only in- 
directly involving the institution. 

Figure 36, indicating the relationship between the amount of indebted- 
ness and the size of the denominational constituency, shows that the in- 
stitutions having constituencies in excess of 60,000 members tend, in gen- 
eral, to have smaller debts than the colleges with constituencies less 
than this figure. 


7 colleges, each with 
constituencies of 
100,000 Or Over $ 69,710.14 


9 colleges, each with 
constituencies of —e 
60,000-99,999 90,267.07 fa 

ro colleges, each with 
constituencies of 
30,000-59,999 170,986.70 

8 colleges, each with 
constituencies of 
less than 30,000 159,298.50 


Fic. 36.—Average amount of debt in colleges having church constituencies of various 
sizes. 


Table 137 presents a distribution of the amount of debt per student in 
this group of thirty-five colleges. The data of this table were obtained by 
dividing the total debt of each college by the number of students enrolled. 

This table shows that the typical amount of debt per student, as re- 
vealed by the median, is $223.09. The colleges without national accredita- 
tion have almost three times the median debt per student that is found in 
the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. Although the extreme range in the amount of debt per student is 
large, there are only five colleges in the group which have a debt of more 
than $500 per student. 

The amount of debt per student may be analyzed according to the 
size of the church constituency. Figure 37, which presents these data, 
shows a marked relationship between the size of the church constituency 
and the average amount of debt per student. The larger the constituency, 
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the smaller the debt, and vice versa. The relationship holds equally well 
for the entire group of institutions, for the colleges on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universities, and for those not holding na- 
tional accreditation. This figure reflects clearly the difficulties experienced 
in maintaining an educational institution with an inadequate supporting 
constituency. 


TABLE 137 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMOUNT OF DEBT PER STUDENT 
IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Amount of Debt per Number of 

Student Enrolled ear ae 
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Median debt per student,* all colleges......... $223.09 
Median debt per student,* A.A.U. colleges..... 137.15 


Median debt per student,* non-A.A.U. colleges.. 361.00 


* Medians calculated from an ungrouped distribution. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH DEBTS WERE CREATED 


There are six principal items which are responsible for the creation of 
the debts in this group of institutions: (1) erection of academic buildings; 
(2) extensions of campus holdings; (3) building or improving of athletic 
plants; (4) construction of dormitories and dining-halls; (5) advancing 
funds for the conduct of financial campaigns; and (6) current operating 
deficits. Table 138 shows the total amount of debt for each of these pur- 
poses, the percentage of the total for each purpose, and the number of 
colleges which have some outstanding debt for each purpose. 

This table shows that the construction of academic buildings has been 
responsible for the largest amount of the indebtedness of this group of col- 
leges. The second largest amount has been the result of current operating 
deficits. More than half of the colleges have incurred indebtedness for 
academic buildings, and approximately the same number are carrying 
some debt because of current operating deficits. All the other items are 
represented by only a few colleges, and the total amount involved in each 
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of these other items is comparatively small. A total of 57.7 per cent of the 
indebtedness has been incurred for plant items. 


Church Number of Debt per 
Constituency Colleges Student 
100,000 or more 8 $ 97.18 Pe 
6 61.22 
2 205.08 JX XN 


60,000-99,999 9 215.45 Pee 


7 205. 51 


2 250.25 L/AY JX _/A\ 

4 255-93 SASSASSANSSNSN SSS Sy 

6 341.85 AY MA A A 
Less than 30,000 8 595. 

° 


8 595-74 ND ZY MY A A 


All colleges eee | 


A.A.U. colleges 
Non-A.A.U. colleges KY /A\ (AV 


Fic. 37.—Average amount of debt per student in colleges having various types of 
accreditation and church constituencies of various sizes. 


The indebtedness shown as having resulted from advances made to fi- 
nancial campaigns will, in most cases, be liquidated when the pledges ob- 
tained are collected. In a few cases the financing of dormitories and din- 
ing-halls has been arranged in such a way that the indebtedness incurred 
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in their erection will be retired from future earnings. None of the colleges 
of this group has incurred indebtedness for athletic plants with the hope 
of retiring the obligation through gate receipts, although several institu- 
tions of higher education in America have followed this plan in recent 
years. At least 85 per cent of the indebtedness of the colleges of this 
group constitutes a dead load without any means of self-liquidation. 


TABLE 138 


AMOUNT AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL DEBT CREATED FOR VARIOUS ee 
AND NUMBER OF COLLEGES CARRYING DEBT OF EAacH TYPE 


Total Amount of Number of 
Percentage of : 
Debt for Each Total Debt for Colleges Having 


Purposes for Which Debt Was Incurred Purpose in Thirty-| pach Purpose sigeeetsipe 


five Colleges Purpose 

Academic plantiicd. 41a aa eae $1 , gor, 650 ASUa 20 
Campuses cccie dis uted ene 65,714 15 2 
Athletic plant. steerer nek 141,600 Ae 4 
Dormitories, dining-halls.......... 403,248 9.3 4 
Current operating deficits......... I, 586,340 36.4 21 
Finaneing campaigns), (aay et. he 216,890 5.0 3 
Miscellaneous; jee ween le eae 40, 383 0.9 3 

PLOCAL a rine ear average memarcet $4,355,825 100.0 29 


HISTORY OF DEBT 


Although all the colleges included in this group could not furnish com- 
plete data regarding the history of indebtedness in recent years, enough 
information was collected to warrant the general conclusion that the in- 
debtedness has been increasing very rapidly during the past five or six 
years. Data are available covering the period 1926-29 for twenty-three 
institutions, all of which had a debt at some time during this period. These 
twenty-three colleges increased their total debt from $2,434,081 at the be- 
ginning of the period to $3,112,494 at its close. This was a net increase of 
$678,413 over the three-year period, amounting to an average annual in- 
crease per college of $9,832. In sixteen of these twenty-three colleges the 
debt was larger in 1929 than in 1926, and only seven of these institutions 
had reduced their debt during the period. 

Similar data were available for nineteen colleges covering a five-year 
period (1924-29). In this group of colleges the debt increased from $1,- 
719,006 in 1924 to $2,540,424 in 1929. The net increase was $821,418, an 
average annual increase of $8,646 per institution. In eleven of these col- 
leges the debt was larger in 1929 than in 1924, and in eight it was smaller. 
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The record in the most recent years is slightly more encouraging. Data 
are available for fifteen colleges, permitting a comparison of the indebted- 
ness at the close of the fiscal year in 1929 and in 1930. Eight of these col- 
leges increased their indebtedness during the year 1929-30, while seven 
decreased their debt. 


FORM OF DEBT 


The debts of these institutions are being carried in six different forms. 
The first which may be mentioned is that of a holding company. It has 
already been stated that in one college a dormitory has been built by a 
holding company and that the money borrowed for the financing of this 
building is an obligation of the holding company. There is no doubt that 
at least an indirect and moral obligation also rests upon the college, and 
for that reason the amount has been included in this study as a debt of the 
college. This method of financing, however, is not common in this group 
of institutions, although in other American colleges it is found fairly fre- 
quently. 

The second form in which the debt is being carried is that of a bond is- 
sue of the institution. Sometimes these bonds are secured by the pledge of 
endowment; more often the college plant or a portion thereof is the under- 
lying security. In some cases the bonds have been very largely purchased 
by the friends of the institution and are not considered very seriously as 
pressing obligations. In other cases the bonds partake of the nature of the 
debentures of any commercial enterprise, are handled through a trust com- 
pany or other financing corporation, and the payment of interest and re- 
tirement of principal form a definite part of the financial program of the 
institution. 

In one case the obligations of the college have been consolidated with 
those of a number of other enterprises maintained by the same Annual 
Conference, and a bond issue floated by the Conference to fund the debts of 
all the participating organizations. While the bonds are the obligations of 
the Conference and not of the individual institutions, the assets securing 
the bonds are the properties owned by the organizations concerned, and 
the Conference looks to the institutions for the funds with which to meet 
interest and principal payments. The bondholders look to the good name 
of the Conference, however, as their primary security for the loan. This 
plan does not seem to be working satisfactorily in practice and is not 
recommended as a model for other colleges to follow. 

The third form in which debts are being carried is that of mortgages on 
the physical property of the institution. This type of contract is the same 
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as the ordinary commercial mortgage. In some cases the mortgage covers 
the entire plant; in others only a specific building or group of buildings. 

The fourth form in which debts are being carried is that of promissory 
notes. In a considerable number of cases these notes are secured by col- 
lateral, the endowment funds being hypothecated for this purpose. In 
other cases the obligation is an unsecured obligation of the trustees, usual- 
ly signed by the officers of the board or the executive committee. 

The fifth form for the carrying of debts is in open accounts owed to 
those from whom equipment and supplies have been purchased. As a 
rule, the amount owed in this form is not large; but several of the colleges 
have imposed on their creditors in order to finance current deficits. Some 
have rather substantial amounts owed on open accounts that have been 
outstanding for many months or even years. This is a very unfortunate 
form in which to carry an indebtedness. Not only is the institution con- 
tinually embarrassed by the efforts of its creditors to collect their ac- 
counts, but its credit is also impaired and the difficulty of purchasing new 
supplies at satisfactory prices is greatly increased. Although the college 
frequently avoids any direct charge for interest by carrying its debt in 
this form, actually the interest charge, as reflected in the loss of cash dis- 
counts and the higher prices and more unfavorable terms on future pur- 
chases, is much higher than the ordinary commercial rates of interest. A 
plan more satisfactory than that now employed is to borrow from a bank 
in order to avoid imposing on a large number of creditors. 

In only one college was there found the sixth form of debt—unpaid sal- 
aries of faculty and administrative staff. To carry a debt in this form is 
extremely unwise, owing to the disastrous effect on faculty morale. In the 
one college in which this condition was found, several of the faculty mem- 
bers informed the survey staff that they were threatening lawsuits against 
the college in an endeavor to force the payment of overdue salaries. The 
personal credit of faculty members was being strained to the limit to carry 
on their necessary living expenses. A college would be justified in going to 
almost any extreme, even to closing, before allowing faculty salaries to go 
unpaid. Most of the colleges of this group rightly take pride in their long 
history of utmost promptness in meeting salary obligations. 


IMPLICATIONS OF INDEBTEDNESS 


The liquidation of indebtedness is one of the most difficult of all ob- 
jects for which to raise money. Donors are not unwilling to give their 
funds for a new building, for student loans, or for increases in the endow- 
ment; but to give for removing indebtedness carries no real appeal to most 
donors, and such funds are usually secured only by strenuous efforts, and 
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then only in relatively small amounts. It is easy to see why donors 
prefer to give for a purpose which looks forward instead of backward. It 
is probably true, also, that the mere existence of an indebtedness is mildly 
alarming to shrewd donors, who generally prefer to place their funds with 
institutions having a good record of financial management and good pros- 
pects for future stability. 

The gravity of an indebtedness varies not only with its amount but also 
with the circumstances in which the institution is placed. A strong, well- 
established college, with a favorably known history, with large resources 
in the form of plant and endowment, serving a relatively large group of 
students, located in a center of population of considerable size, and with a 
fairly large church constituency, will probably not be unfavorably af- 
fected by an indebtedness. On the other hand, a young institution, with 
limited resources, not located in or near any considerable concentration of 
population, with a relatively small enrolment, and with a small number of 
members of the supporting denomination in its territory, will almost in- 
evitably find that a debt weighs very heavily and even raises a grave ques- 
tion as to the ability of the college to continue its existence. It is impossi- 
ble, from the data at hand, to indicate the relative importance of the vari- 
ous factors conditioning the gravity of a debt situation. While the ratio 
of the amount of debt to the resources of the institution in the form of 
plant and endowment are important from the standpoint of an invest- 
ment analysis, it is probable that such factors as the size of the local popu- 
lation, the number of church members in the constituency, and the num- 
ber of students enrolled are equally as important from the standpoint of 
future educational service. 

It is also important to know the policy of the institution with regard to 
indebtedness. A college with excellent future prospects which has created 
an indebtedness because of a desire to render some type of service not ade- 
quately provided for by its present resources, and which has set up, and is 
following, a definite plan for the meeting of interest payments and the re- 
tirement of the principal, probably should not be criticized adversely. On 
the other hand, the institution in which indebtedness just seems to accu- 
mulate, increasing from year to year, with no very definite plan for sys- 
tematic reduction in the debt other than the occasional “‘campaign,”’ is 
usually on the way to early extinction. In fact, the accumulation of in- 
debtedness is one of the important prognoses of the improbability of the 
future survival of an educational institution. The history of almost every 
college which has closed its doors is marked by an accumulating indebted- 
ness as the first step toward the final dissolution. 

Any departure from the strictly “‘pay-as-you-go”’ policy is a serious 
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matter, and should be authorized by a board of trustees only after they 
have become absolutely convinced of the need for such an extreme measure. 
The authorities of the college should assure themselves that the emergency 
can be met in no other manner. At the same time that the decision is 
reached to incur an indebtedness, there should be formulated a plan for 
its liquidation. Only in the most extreme emergencies is a college justified 
in creating an indebtedness without being assured in advance that the 
plan proposed for the ultimate removal of the debt is thoroughly feasible. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


AMOUNTS OF PERMANENT FUNDS AND 
RATES OF INCOME 


The colleges of the group being studied all belong to the class of in- 
stitutions generally known as endowed colleges. This means that to a 
greater or a less extent these institutions rely upon income from invested 
funds as a means of support. It therefore becomes important to examine 
such matters as the amounts of the trust funds, the rates of income re- 
ceived, the purposes for which these funds are to be used, the organization 
for their management, the investments of the trust-fund assets, the gen- 
eral policies with regard to the investment of these funds, and the history 
of recent increases in the funds. 


AMOUNTS OF ENDOWMENT AND OTHER TRUST FUNDS 


Data are presented in Table 139 showing the proprietorship side of the 

invested trust-fund balance sheet for each of thirty-five colleges. In this 
table the funds are classified as endowment, funds subject to annuity, 
restricted student loan funds (the income only being available for student 
loans), and miscellaneous. For each college the figures show the condition 
as of the close of the fiscal year last preceding the date of the survey visit. 
In practically all cases the amounts shown are the cost values of the assets 
owned, since this is the basis on which the college accounts are usually 
Kept: 
_ This table shows that the totals of the trust funds range from almost 
five and one-half million dollars down to less than one-seventh of a million 
dollars. The grand total of trust funds for the thirty-five colleges is thirty- 
seven and one-half million dollars. The great bulk of the trust funds (84 
per cent) in these colleges is for the purposes of endowment. There is a 
fairly large amount of the total invested funds subject to annuity. The 
other types of funds form only a minor part of the total. 

It is clear from the table that the colleges on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities generally tend to be those with the 
larger amounts of trust funds. The median for the colleges of this group 
is more than three times that for the colleges which do not hold national 
accreditation. 

In several of these colleges there have been important additions to the 
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endowment funds since the close of the fiscal year for which data were 
collected. Three or four of the colleges have recently closed up financial 
campaigns that have added materially to their endowment funds. It is 
somewhat unfortunate that these situations cannot be reflected in the 


TABLE 139 


ANALYSIS OF INVESTED TRUST-FUND PROPRIETORSHIPS 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


+ Current-fund investments. 
t Funds carried at nominal figure. 
§ Self-increasing funds. 
|| Agency funds. 
** Building funds. 
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data of the table; the same condition would be met, however, irrespective 
of the closing date chosen for the receipt of such information. 


RATE OF INCOME ON INVESTED FUNDS 


One of the important considerations in analyzing the trust funds of 
colleges is the rate of income received. Unfortunately this is a difficult 
item on which to present accurate data. A portion of the difficulty arises 
from the fact that the income relates to a fiscal year, while the capital of 
the fund must be taken either at the beginning or at the end of the year. 
When the fund is increasing, as is the case in most of these colleges, the 
rate of income obtained by dividing the annual income by the amount of 
the fund at the beginning of the year is too high, while that obtained by 
using the data for the close of the year is too low. It would be a long and 
complicated process to figure accurately the true average capital of the 
fund, weighting each increase during the year by the length of time it 
was invested. 

Another difficulty in figuring the rate of income on invested funds 
arises from the bookkeeping practices of some of the colleges. For 
example, in one institution losses on an item of real estate are capitalized 
and added to the value of the investment in the item, instead of being 
considered as a deduction from gross revenue. Some colleges place the 
management of their trust funds with a corporate trustee and count as 
income only the net revenue after deducting the expenses of the trustee. 
Others manage their funds through the college business office and make 
no charge against the endowment income for the expenses of management. 

A third difficulty in figuring the rate of income arises from the fact 
that the book values of the invested trust-fund assets are almost always 
set up on the basis of cost. Thus a college which was fortunate in making 
investments in certain stocks many years ago may today be obtaining 
a very high rate of income on the original investment, although the rate 
based on present market value would be much lower. A study of income 
rates based upon the present market value of the trust-fund assets would 
be much more meaningful, but could not be made without a considerable 
amount of labor. Furthermore, as a test of the present management of 
the fund, the only sound basis would be a study of the income from the 
portions of the fund which have recently been invested. Certainly the 
present management should not be judged on the basis of the returns on 
investments made many years ago. These data would be very difficult to 
obtain. 

With such reservations in mind, Table 140 is presented showing the 
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rates of income on the invested funds in this group of colleges. Expenses 
of managing the fund have been deducted from the gross revenue, and 
only the net has been taken. An effort has been made to approximate the 
average capital of the fund during the year in order to compensate for in- 
creases which have occurred during the fiscal period. Information was 
available for only thirty-three colleges. The incomes are for the fiscal 
year immediately preceding the survey visit; for some of the colleges the 
data are for the year 1928-29, and for the others, 1929-30. 


TABLE 140 


RATES OF INCOME ON INVESTED FUNDS IN THIRTY-THREE COLLEGES 


Total Amount of 
Rate of Income Number of Colleges Invested Funds of 
These Colleges 
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RRS sree GP Nets amie OTe gL ied AU 2 2,608, 876.57 
2 De OQ Wee Ome ic] Sabot aR 3 5, 024,352.94 
Tess Chat cites Sats ar lea ates 3 I {073,070.39 


This table shows that approximately half of the colleges are obtaining 
an income of 5 per cent or more on their invested funds. A surprisingly 
large number of the colleges are obtaining very low rates of income, how- 
ever. These low rates of income seem for the most part to be occasioned 
by unsatisfactory types of investment, particularly in farm mortgages 
and real estate. It must be recognized, of course, that too high a rate of 
income is an indication of a speculative element in the investment policy. 
A few of the colleges of this group are obtaining rates of income which may 
lead to question as to whether there is too large an element of risk in their 
investments. 


CHAPTER LIX 


ENDOWMENTS 


It has already been shown that the great bulk of the invested funds of 
this group of colleges are classified as endowments. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant to examine with some care the meaning of the term “endowment,” 
the fidelity with which the funds have been managed, the amounts of the 
funds, and the uses to which these funds are restricted. 


DEFINITION OF ENDOWMENT 

The most satisfactory definition of endowment is that given by Arnett. 

College endowment is a fund, the principal of which is invested and kept in- 
violate and only the income used for the general support of the college, or for 
some specific object in connection with it. The fund thus established is sacred 
and should not be touched or encroached upon for any object whatsoever; its 
income alone is available. Unless this fundamental fact is understood and re- 
spected, the endowed college is built upon an insecure foundation. 


In a large number of colleges the term “‘endowment”’ has been applied 
loosely to include all kinds of invested funds, whether considered perpet- 
ual or only temporarily set aside for the purpose of producing an income 
for the support of the college. Thus, in one institution, funds which were 
later to be used for erecting a building were temporarily classified as en- 
dowment. In more than one institution such items as pledge notes and 
student loan notes are counted as endowment. The standardizing 
agencies have done much in recent years to inculcate a respect for the 
term “‘endowment,”’ and many colleges have taken steps to clarify the 
status of their funds. 

It is perfectly clear that when a donor has presented a gift to the college 
with the stipulation that it be considered endowment, and when the board 
of trustees has accepted the gift under such conditions, it would be an 
outright violation of trust to use the gift at any time in the future for any 
purpose other than that of producing an income. For a violation of such 
a trust the authorities of the college could probably be held both legally 
and morally answerable. 

A somewhat different situation arises in the case of gifts, received 


t Trevor Arnett, College and University Finance (New York: General Education 
Board, 1922), p. 24. 
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originally by the college without any stipulation by the donors as to the 
use to which they shall be put, which are added to the endowment by 
the trustees of their own free will, often without much thought as to the 
significance of this action. Many board members argue that since the 
trustees have the power to add such funds to endowment, they also have 
the power and the right to transfer these amounts out of endowment and 
put them to other uses at their pleasure. The legality of this contention 
seems never to have been determined by any American court. 

It seems clear that in this case there is no violation of any trust im- 
posed by the original donors, since these persons made no stipulations as 
to the use to which the gifts should be put. The question may be raised, 
however, as to whether there is not likely to be a breach of trust with 
subsequent donors who definitely designate their gifts for endowment 
purposes when these earlier undesignated gifts are transferred from en- 
dowment and used for other purposes. Givers to endowment funds are 
not infrequently influenced by the size of the fund to which they are giv- 
ing, indicating as it does to some extent both the importance and the per- 
manence of the enterprise they are aiding. A donor always expects his 
gift to add to the endowment; for the trustees to frustrate this purpose by 
transferring out of the endowment fund other amounts not originally 
designated by other donors for endowment purposes savors strongly of a 
violation of trust. 

The principle here involved may be set forth more concretely by means 
of a fictitious example, which is somewhat similar to a situation found in 
one of the colleges studied. College A with an endowment fund of $1,- 
000,000 had for many years advertised this fact in its catalogues and 
financial promotion literature. It was known to some of the trustees that 
a portion of the amount labeled as endowment had originally been given 
the college without any restrictions whatever, having been added to the 
endowment fund by a deliberate action of the board. The news comes 
that a generous friend of the institution has made a gift of $100,000, 
stipulating that the amount is to be added to the endowment fund. An 
influential element in the college has for some time been working for the 
erection of a new gymnasium. The trustees are persuaded to transfer out 
of the endowment fund $100,000 which had not been designated by the 
original donor as endowment, this sum to be used now for the new gymna- 
sium. The new gift of $100,000 is to be added to the endowment fund 
according to the wishes of the donor. It will be observed that after the 
completion of this transaction the college will still have an endowment 
fund of $1,000,000, just as it had before the recent gift from its generous 
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friend; but it will also have a new gymnasium. Effectually the gift of this 
friend will provide the college with a new gymnasium, rather than with 
an increased endowment fund. 

This illustration makes it clear that even though the endowment con- 
tains some funds not designated by the donors for this purpose, when 
there have been subsequent gifts accepted with the restriction that they be added 
to the endowment fund, a violation of trust is involved in any future trans- 
fers of any amounts whatsoever out of the endowment fund as it existed 
at the time of these designated gifts. Again Arnett must be referred to 
for a statement of sound principle.? ‘‘ ‘Once endowment, always endow- 
ment’ is again the only safe, as it is the only legitimate, and the only 
ethical principle.”’ 

The importance of this whole matter is increased by the fact that much 
of the money raised in financial campaigns is designated for an omnibus 
object, such as “for endowments, betterments, and liquidation of debts.” 
In order to make a good showing some colleges have added to the endow- 
ment fund a large proportion of the early pledge collections from such 
campaigns. The question arises as to whether the board at a later date 
could transfer out of the endowment such funds, using them, for example, 
for the liquidation of indebtedness incurred subsequent to the campaign. 
If such a construction is put upon the funds raised in this manner, a con- 
siderable number of these colleges have little or no true endowment in the 
sense of a permanent and perpetual fund. The failure to preserve invio- 
late all funds which have once been labeled as endowment is likely to 
prove disquieting to potential donors, and may ultimately be very costly 
to the college. 

The acceptance of the principle, ‘‘once endowment, always endow- 
ment,”’ indicates that boards of trustees should be very cautious in assign- 
ing undesignated gifts to the endowment funds. This action should be 
taken only after grave deliberation and after the establishment of a prac- 
tical certainty that there will be no yielding to the temptation to use these 
funds later for other purposes. 

There would be an important advantage in creating a new division of 
the proprietorship side of the trust-fund accounts, to be known as ‘‘Sus- 
pense Funds,” or more accurately, “‘Funds Functioning Temporarily as 
Endowment.” In this category could be placed all undesignated gifts 
until such time as the trustees are certain that they wish to add them ir- 
revocably to the endowment fund. This classification could also include 


t Ibid., p. 47. 
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other types of funds which may be designated to serve as endowment for 
a limited number of years. 


VIOLATIONS OF TRUST 


It is an interesting fact that boards of trustees hesitate much less to 
use endowment investments as collateral in order to borrow money for 
current or plant purposes than they do actually to sell endowment se- 
curities and then borrow endowment cash. They seem to have a feeling 
that the endowment is still intact even though a portion of it is not within 
their control. As a matter of fact, the two situations are identical, and 
both practices are to be severely condemned. It is a certainty that trus- 
tees violate their trust with the donors to an endowment fund if they use 
the assets for any purpose other than for investment in order to produce 
an income to be used in harmony with the donors’ wishes. There is also 
some ground for the opinicn that they are committing an illegal act and 
may be held personally accountable for such a violation of trust. It is a 
principle definitely accepted by all authorities on college endowments 
that a board of trustees has no moral right, and probably no legal right, 
to borrow endowment securities to use as collateral for loans, or to bor- 
row endowment cash to use for any purpose other than that for which 
it was intended. 

Fifteen of the thirty-five colleges had hypothecated a part of their en- 
dowment funds at the time of the visit of the survey staff. In three other 
colleges there was a record of hypothecation in the past, but the condition 
had been cleared up before the time of the survey. In five colleges endow- 
ment funds had been invested in academic buildings belonging to the 
college plant. In three other colleges there was a record of this type of 
violation of trust in preceding years, but this had been cleared up before 
the visit of the survey staff. Eighteen colleges of the group were, at the 
time of the survey visit, free from either the hypothecation of endowment 
or the investment of endowment funds in academic buildings of the col- 
lege plant. The eighteen institutions which were free from these criticisms 
are as follows: Albion, Baker, Brothers, Chattanooga, Cornell, Dakota 
Wesleyan, DePauw, Dickinson, Intermountain, McKendree, Morning- 
side, Oklahoma City, Nebraska Wesleyan, Pacific, Puget Sound, Simp- 
son, West Virginia Wesleyan, and Willamette. Only fifteen of the fore- 
going colleges have a clear record in past years on this point. 


AMOUNT OF ENDOWMENT 


Table 139 has already been presented to show the amount of the en- 
dowment proprietorships in each of the thirty-five colleges. The stand- 
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ardizing agencies, however, are unwilling to count certain types of invest- 
ment as endowment. This is particularly true of investments in any part 
of the college plant, or of loans to other college funds. The standardizing 
agencies usually consider the total debt of the college as a prior claim 
against endowment and subtract the amount of the debt from the nomi- 
nal endowment in order to get a figure representing the net endowment 
held by the college. Table 141 presents data showing both the gross en- 
dowment (the same figure as was shown in Table 139) and the net endow- 
ment in each of these colleges. As indicated above, the net endowment 
has been obtained by subtracting from the gross endowment the amount 
invested in college plant, the amount loaned to other college funds, and 
the indebtedness of the college. The table also shows the amounts of 
gross and net endowment per student in each of the colleges. The divisor 
used in obtaining the amounts per student is the average enrolment of the 
two semesters or three terms of the academic year preceding the date of 
the survey visit. 

The colleges on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities have a median gross endowment almost three times that of 
the colleges lacking national accreditation. The difference between these 
two groups of colleges in net endowment is even more pronounced, the 
ratio of the two medians being more than 5 to 1. When the data for en- 
dowment are reduced to the amount per student, the superiority of the 
colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities 
is still pronounced. These results are to be expected, since the amount of 
endowment held by a college is one of the very important factors by 
which it qualifies for membership in a standardizing agency. 

It will be noted from the table that four of the colleges have a negative 
‘net’? endowment. In other words, when the debts of these institutions 
and the amounts they have invested in plant and have loaned to other 
college funds are subtracted from the nominal endowment, the result is a 
negative quantity. Thus, although these are known as endowed institu- 
tions, in the true sense they actually have no supporting endowment. 

There is a wide range in the amount of both gross and net endowment 
per student in this group of colleges. The two extremes on both sets of 
figures are new institutions. The data for Brothers College, which has an 
endowment per student almost ten times that of any other college, are 
not particularly significant, since the enrolment of this new institution 
has not yet reached the number of students for which facilities have been 
prepared. Excluding this extreme, the institution having the largest gross 
endowment per student is Hamline University; DePauw University has 
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TABLE 141 
ENDOWMENT FunpDsS OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 
Date of Gross Net 
Saye Gross Net 
as Informa- | endowment | Edgrnent | rndowment | Endowment 
Meh auwe Weide Ge cian 6/30/30|$5, 246,817/$ 3, 788.32|$5,076,817/$ 3,665.57 
FOMG Wesleyan...) 2740 8/31/30 2, 785,025 1,560.24 2,221,174 1,244.36 
PTE CO: a, aie 6/30/29] 1,619,921] 2,074.16] 1,359,288] 1,740.45 
PE rOlne 2) 2c gitela ies 6/30/29] 1,535,587| 3,877-74| 1,236,186] 3,121.68 
Baldwin-Wallace........ 8/31/30] 1,414,543] 3,214.86] 1,234,072 2,804.71 
Fevllegheniy/ {5202 Sern save 6/30/29] 1,401,880] 2,356.10] 1,175,093] 1,074.95 
“Albion Us panties eects etc ORE ey 6/30/30] 1,340,842] 1,783.03] 1,320,842] 1,756.44 
Willamette hire eee 5/31/30| 1,329,376] 2,590.44] 1,320,376] 2,506.44 
*Tllinois Wesleyan........ 6/30/30] 1,210,122} 2,149.42] 988,172] 1,796.10 
STORED ETS ihn cna aich id 5/31/30] 1,050,000] 33,870.97| 1,050,000] 33,870.97 
Mount Umion sie Ba aae, 8/31/30! 979,443} 2,040.51 079,443 2,040.51 
Bakery i neslop ahs 6/30/30| 961,458] 2,085.50| 947,235] 2,054.74 
*Dickimson io UU yeu 6/30/20}) 952,073) T,)747 01! | | 804, 113|)  Vrisss og 
*Chattanooga, 2.0205. 23.1 6/20/20) |)\\o§1, 580] 2,407.61] 866,880) 12 a7. se 
Nebraska Wesleyan..... 6/31/30] 950,854] 1,451.60] 930,573] 1,420.72 
Puget Sound............| 5/31/30] 782,418] 1,268.54) 7yor,418) 1,138.67 
POLEADGOTLY TUN a Mba tds 8/31/29] 720,918} 1,107.40] 666,937} 1,024.48 
PCOTHOU I Sal Gly Aa ded ice,h 8/31/29] 695,303} 1,399.00] 595,803] 1,198.80 
“MacMurray (7 4.06 as'a). 4 6/30/30} 658,901} 1,866.57} 523,819] 1,483.91 
West Virginia Wesleyan..| 5/31/30] 631,676) 1,955.65| 460,054; 1,424.01 
*Morningside ti). dn4 oh) say 5/31/29| 599,823 864.30] 129,465 186.55 
Dakota Wesleyan....... 7/16/30]  558,075| 1,608.29] 466,365) 1,343.99 
Southwestern........... 7/31/30| 505,514 927: §5|'' 166,403 310.83 
Ohio Northern (oc, 8/31/30| 460,159 513.00] 200,976 224.05 
Lah Pe) e PARAS Co Mier er ig Mate 78 8/22/20|) y\ \A22 000) 1), 650.00]') 1267, S001)» enn 7 Luda 
McK endree! (oa) ve aitial 5/31/30]  263,507| 1,046.02] 245,652 974.81 
TE ACHIC! oH MeL oar mantt at 3/30/20 257540 52007) etsy Aco 215.99 
Iowa Wesleyan......... 6/19/29} 234,418 719.07 76,818 235.64 
Central Wesleyan....... 6/30/20). 233,552], 1,222.78 93,082 487.34 
Kansas Wesleyan. ......|7/31/30| 151,592 495.40] —163,990| —535.92 
Oklahoma: City 3)4 chai: 8/31/29] 142,707 159.99] —17I,293 —192.03 
Intermountain tery 06 oe 6/30/30] 142,024 940.56 86,156 feu sy 
GOGdINE Fe Meret ands - 6/30/30| 135,635] 1£,059.65|> 107,635 840.90 
Ozark Wesleyan.........| 4/30/30] 114,073 573.23) —265,978| —1,330.57 
Byansville i iiinecteoaene 8/31/29] 110,929 279.41| —132,071 — 330.15 
Median, all colleges...]........ $ 695,303/$ 1,560.24|/$ 595,803/$ 1,343.99 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
Tomes iy acme rt le pict ns Ae 979,443} 2,040.51] 070,443] 1,755.10 
Median, non-A.A.U. 

COME MES! UNUM eM aaa Li chs 342,802] 1,052.84] 185,190 705.74 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


+ The deductions from the gross endowment of Morningside College include the amount of $250,000 
in bonds which are the obligation of a holding company. It is not thought that the standardizing associa- 
tions would consider this a deductible item; the net endowment for accrediting purposes would therefore 
be $250,000 larger than the amount shown as net endowment in this table. 
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the largest net endowment per student. Baldwin-Wallace College is in 
third place with respect both to gross and net endowment per student. 
Ten of the colleges have less than $1,000 gross endowment per student, 
and four have less than $500. Thirteen colleges have less than $1,000 net 
endowment per student and ten have less than $500. 

Table 142 presents data showing the relationship between the number 
of students enrolled and the size of the endowment funds in this group of 
colleges. 


TABLE 142 
AVERAGE ENDOWMENT AND AVERAGE ENDOWMENT PER STUDENT IN THIRTY-FOUR* 


COLLEGES, GROUPED ACCORDING TO ENROLMENT 


Average Gross Average Net 


Number of Students Number of | Average Gross Average Net 
Enrolle Colleges Endowment aaercita na Endowment saints 
"OO-aHd OVET..).: .: 7 $1,693,276) $1,461.70 | $1,452,180} $1,236.40 
ACC=OOO Se an aA. 13 962,036) 05785.33 $23,031 (10, BAG At 
Less than 400...... 14 435,032) 1,425.05 285,559 878.99 


* Brothers College is omitted. 


This table shows that there is an important relationship between the 
size of the endowment fund and the number of students enrolled, the 


7 colleges, each 
enrolling 700 or over $1,452,180 


13 colleges, each 

enrolling 400-699 33 a 
14 colleges, each 

enrolling less than 400 285,559 ee] 


Fic. 38.—Average net endowment in colleges grouped according to enrolment 


larger colleges in terms of student enrolments generally having the larger 
endowment funds. The direct relationship between the average net en- 
dowment and the size of the college is illustrated graphically in Figure 38. 

This direct relationship between the number of students enrolled and 
the amount of endowment does not hold for the data relating to amount 
of endowment per student. The medium-sized institutions have the larg- 
est average endowment per student, and the group having the smallest 
enrolments have the smallest average endowment per student. 

It is of interest also to examine the relationship between the number 
of church members in the supporting constituency and the size of the en- 
dowment funds in this group of colleges. Table 143 presents these data. 
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This table shows that there is an important relationship between the 
size of the church constituency and both the average endowment and 
endowment per student. The relationship is especially marked in the 
case of the net endowment. The colleges with the larger constituencies 


TABLE 143 


AVERAGE ENDOWMENT AND AVERAGE ENDOWMENT PER STUDENT IN COLLEGES 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE SIZE OF THE CHURCH MEMBER- 
SHIP OF THE CONSTITUENT CONFERENCES 


Number of Church Number of 
Members in Constituent} Colleges in 


Average Gross 


Average Net 
Endowment 


Average Gross Endowment 


Average Net 


Conferences Group* Endowment per Student Endowment per Student 
100,000 or more... 7 $1,756,799] $2,430.90 | $1,656,801] $2,268.66 
60,000-99,999.... 9 I,229,399| 2,060.05 1,028,088) 1,721.04 
30, 000~59 ,999.... TO 492,054 961.35 311,103 630.57 


10, 000-29 ,999.... 8 275,139] 1,034.00 II5,219 418.19 


* Brothers College omitted. 


tend strongly to have larger endowments and larger endowments per 
student than the colleges with the smaller constituencies. Figure 39 illus- 
trates graphically for thirty-four colleges the direct relationship between 


7 colleges, each with 

constituencies of 

100,000 or more sos, ee 
9 colleges, each with 

constituencies of 

60,000-99,999 33 


ro colleges, each with 


constituencies of 

30,000-59,990 311,103 el 
8 colleges, each with 

constituencies of 

10,000—29,999 II5,219 Ba 


Fic. 39.—Average net endowment in colleges grouped according to the size of the 
church membership of the constituent Conferences. 


the number of church members in the constituent church Conferences and 
the average net endowment. 

The figure of 60,000 church members seems to be the critical point for 
the size of the constituency. Only one of the eighteen colleges having 
constituencies smaller than 60,000 has a.gross endowment fund in excess 
of $800,000, and only three of the eighteen have net endowments of $500,- 
ooo or more. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ENDOWMENT 


Endowment funds may be classified into two main types according 
to the use which may be made of the income. These two types are the 
restricted and the unrestricted funds. In each of the colleges there is a 
portion of the fund which is unrestricted with respect to the use of the 
income, l.e., the college may use the income for any purpose it sees fit. 
The restricted funds, however, may be used only for the specific purpose 
for which they were originally given, such as for scholarships, professor- 
ships, library, etc. Thus the restricted funds may be still further classi- 
fied according to the specific uses which are to be made of the revenues 
therefrom. Table 144 presents data showing for each of the thirty-five 
colleges the percentage of the endowment fund which is unrestricted, and 
the percentages restricted for various purposes. 

It has already been pointed out that one of the obligations incurred in 
setting up an endowment fund is that of using the income in accordance 
with the stipulations agreed upon at the time the various gifts were re- 
ceived. This table shows that in most of the colleges the great bulk of the 
endowment fund is unrestricted as to use of income. In all but six of the 
institutions, however, there is some portion of the fund which is definitely 
restricted to certain uses. In general, the colleges on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities tend to have larger percent- 
ages of their funds restricted to special uses than is the case with the 
colleges not holding this type of accreditation. 

The case of Cornell College is peculiar in that the unrestricted portion 
of the fund is a negative quantity. This institution suffered a serious loss 
in its endowment investments a few years ago. In accounting for this loss 
the entire burden was thrown upon the unrestricted portion of the fund, 
and the restricted parts of the fund were not written down to take their 
due share of the loss. The policy which was followed in this case was of 
doubtful wisdom. The obligations owed by the college to those who had 
given to the unrestricted portion of the endowment fund are in no way 
less than the responsibilities owed to those who had given funds for re- 
stricted purposes. Since the investments of both the restricted and un- 
restricted portions of the funds were consolidated, it would seem only fair 
to write down each fund proportionately, distributing the total loss among 
the several parts of the total fund. Such a procedure would have avoided 
the absurd condition of a negative balance in the unrestricted endowment 
fund. 

Table 144 does not show in detail the nature of all the restrictions 
found in the endowment funds of the various colleges. For example, the 
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TABLE 144 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS RESTRICTED TO VARIOUS 
USES IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


INSTITUTION 


PSLOVMETS ih. cele 
ood ing shah 
Iowa Wesleyan.... 
McKendree....... 


*Willamette........ 
Puget Sound...... 
Ohio Northern.... 
Ozark Wesleyan... 


Nebraska Wesleyan 
PLE SOU Parc ne yas 
Intermountain.... 
Southwestern 
*Chattanooga...... 


Hamline wy wien 
West Virginia Wes- 
Levan Mek hg 
*Morningside...... 
Central Wesleyan... 
Kansas Wesleyan. . 
Dakota Wesleyan. . 
TAllesneR ye niu) 
“MacMurray tri | 
SBakenery wy dey 
Evansville 


*Albion 
Dickinson eee 
*Tllinois Wesleyan. . 
Lawrences! ia ia 
*Pacific 
*Mount Union 
*Ohio Wesleyan.... 
*DePauw i wuvacee 
COME ity hs ieee 


Weighted aver- 
age . 


colleges 2.45. 
Median, non- 
A.A.U. colleges 


PERCENTAGE OF ENDOWMENT RESTRICTED FOR VARIOUS USES 


PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
TotaL Q so 
ENnDow- celles 4 4 a = 
MENT 4g q ” As Z = 2 
Wuice Is} 225/552] B 8 a8 | 2» 2 
Unre- |& £3 bo = Fa is 2 | aa | 3 
amp tAken Mesa te 
DOOVOR NG OA Ruan ci ee Gate BI LESS a GOSS ET AS Fac ae 
EOOMOR DG eu BEAM leat Conbiies Ah eRe tc ety tA vt 
TOO SOP Soil ile mcilie Mac RaM Sen Wpeare MDE ide Lh acts Ul Ais get aGl Ne Seen a 
OOOH HRT SH ET M GMaMES Mer an en ered RP Sic TR Arty Uc a | ee 
LOOROV a heh oP! a hy Cat Teele Ec el. La phn Cee ae a ear 
TOOLO) WSR ity Mae ile ae ait kath k irel ail o aie ON ea rae am 
OO sUhveias ONT ee ame liaeeas ehh 2s ancd | Seed eet rae 
OSs acres. co] aS wir a Ia ea ie Ge MAM ET ANH A aA, 
OFS cenit Deas) Mae a Ms Gee Heal Ae Meena eg Dae Nea Arias yaM TM Yad 
OF Shona e EEA RENN is OSI URC tlt ie aA al IT Rel a ce Hn 3 
rey doy Fa 7 ia Bae ed We bs ee | aR NOL ee a Kar aly Beams pha a. 
Oy SOs DAA Wervam a Wreter oy eer CAN ee MEMOS Dee kare e CS o. 
CO" Oa 9 ice Gall-t HMO Wa EIR CORE ERY (GPCL C NN ce MMe el MDE Nr cer GES, 23 
OB eats ALSO U NCCP TE On Mie Wun Met Conon try yale tlie 2a) Me ake 
Poy IAAL RE OY Ren on CLS nel SR al (ee Weenie et ts meee nS Nye [oA or 
QA AeA BE hi nie OUT IWS aussi a areutgeh ot). al Cel ae 
Oe fea Ne as Gi] POT MEET DICER Ot on et ees ae 
(eset 3) JEN ge ns ae 14 Uh Ooh NEM MEAN OWE OO Ya 30S 
SOVOl chu. bi eee No tae) Ly Rae AA Cor Re cena ay |. its 8rd 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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funds indicated under “‘professorship”’ are usually designated for certain 
specific chairs. A college may have a dozen or more distinct funds for as 
many professorships. In one college the endowment for library purposes 
consists of thirty-three separate funds, each for a very limited class of 
books. 

There are certain disadvantages in the presence of a large number of 
restricted endowment funds. It will be evident, in the first place, that the 
accounting work is greatly increased by such funds, since there must be 
assurance not only that the principal of each fund is maintained inviolate 
but also that the income is actually used for the designated purpose. A 
far more important disadvantage relates to the manner in which these 
restrictions tie the hands of the college authorities in the making of the 
annual budget. The most valuable funds at such a time are those which 
are unrestricted as to use. It sometimes happens that restricted funds 
actually distort the educational program, as visioned by the college facul- 
ty and administration, through the necessity for spending certain incomes 
for purposes no longer consistent with the policies of the college. 

The reason usually given for the presence of restricted portions of the 
fund is the special interest of the donors. Financial promotion agents 
state that it is usually easier to interest a donor in contributing to a spe- 
cific object, particularly if the donor’s name be attached (for example, the 
John Doe Professorship of Religion), than it is to interest him in such a 
vague and general idea as contributing to the unrestricted endowment 
fund of the institution. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that a donor who actually has 
the best interests of the college at heart (rather than the creation of a 
memorial to his name) can readily be induced to see that unrestricted 
funds are more valuable to the institution than those that are restricted 
in use. Of course, if it comes to a question of either accepting a gift for 
a restricted use, or losing it altogether, the trustees will wisely choose to 
accept the gift, provided the purpose is consistent with the general objec- 
tives of the college. Careful guidance on the part of the financial promo- 
tion agents of the college should result in the receipt of gifts which are 
largely for unrestricted purposes, or which are for purposes considered as 
immediate goals in the program of the institution. 


LIMITATIONS ON PERPETUITIES 


There is now a distinct trend among philanthropists away from the 
establishment of perpetuities. Many of the more important benefactions 
which have been made in recent years in this country have stipulated 
that the entire principal of the gift, as well as the annual income from its 
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investment, be expended at the discretion of the trustees. There are nu- 
merous instances in American philanthropy of the creation of perpetual 
trusts for an objective which later became an absurdity. It would be a 
conservative move for the boards of trustees of this group of colleges to 
adopt the policy of not creating a trust for a specific objective beyond a 
certain length of time, such as twenty-five years. Thus, for example, a 
donor who wishes to provide a professorship in a certain subject might be 
allowed so to designate his funds, with the understanding that after 
twenty-five years the board of trustees would be free to use the income for 
other purposes deemed wise at that time. Serious consideration should 
be given to the general adoption of a limitation on perpetuities for future 
gifts to the restricted portions of college endowment funds. 


CHAPTER LX 
ANNUITIES 


One of the very effective methods of adding to the financial resources 
of an educational institution is through the cultivation of gifts on an an- 
nuity basis. Under this plan the donor receives an income from his gift 
as long as he lives, the college assuming the management of the fund. At 
the death of the annuitant the college is freed from the obligation of fur- 
ther annual payments and may use the capital and the income from the 
gift as it sees fit, within the limits originally stipulated by the donor. An- 
nuities are sometimes taken jointly on two or more lives, the annual pay- 
ment being continued after the death of the first annuitant during the life- 
time of the other beneficiaries named in the original contract. Authorities 
generally recommend against the taking of annuities on more than two 
lives jointly. 

All but three of the thirty-five colleges included in this study have re- 
ceived some gifts on an annuity basis. As was shown in Table 139, the 
amount of trust funds subject to annuity varies considerably among these 
colleges. One institution has almost two and one-half million dollars in 
annuity funds. The second largest fund of this type amounts to a little 
less than one-half million dollars. There are two colleges having in the 
neighborhood of one-third of a million in annuity funds, and two others 
have approximately one-fourth of a million dollars subject to annuity pay- 
ments. Altogether twelve of the thirty-five colleges have annuity fund 
investments of $100,000 or more each. One college shown in Table 139 
as not having any annuity investments has a small annuity obligation; 
the funds received from this source have been used for current purposes 
and thus are not entered in the table, which deals with invested trust 
funds. 


SAFEGUARDING THE INTERESTS OF ANNUITANTS 


One of the important considerations in judging the effectiveness of an 
annuity program is the margin of safety afforded the holders of annuity 
contracts. It should be clear that when a college, in return for a gift, en- 
ters into a contract to pay a stipulated income to the donor during his life- 
time, the institution should have some well-considered plan for obtaining 
the income necessary to carry out its part of the agreement. Most col- 
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leges follow the policy of investing the gifts in income-producing securities 
in order to obtain the major portion of the funds necessary to discharge 
their obligations to the donor. Two or three of the colleges, however, have 
used some of their annuity gifts for current purposes or for buildings, 
leaving the annual payments to be met in the same manner as the other 
expenses of the college. This practice clearly does not afford annuitants 
the protection to which they are entitled. 

Since most of the annuitants are well advanced in years, the college can 
easily maintain a reserve of ample size to discharge its obligations under 
its existing annuity contracts without having investments equal to its 
total annuity gifts, provided the rates of payment are conservative. 
Table 139 shows that the total of annuity investments in these thirty-five 
colleges is $5,629,660.72. The capital sum on which annuities are being 
paid totals $6,161,468.18. Thus the annuity investments provide a re- 
serve amounting to 91.4 per cent of the capital sum originally received on 
the annuity basis. Considering the rates at which the annuities have been 
taken, this is a very satisfactory margin of safety. The difference between 
annuity investments and the capital sum on which annuities are being 
paid is accounted for principally by the practice followed by some institu- 
tions of deducting from the investment the amount paid to annuitants in 
excess of the earnings of the invested funds. This is a satisfactory prac- 
tice, provided only that the invested reserve does not fall below the 
amount needed to carry the annuities on a safe actuarial basis. 

Detailed investigation on this point in each of the colleges included in 
this study indicates that, with possibly two exceptions, each of the institu- 
tions has an ample margin of safety for the protection of its annuitants. 
In one of the colleges constituting an exception to the general rule, the 
annuity obligation is very small, entailing an annual outlay of only $60. 
In the other college, a relatively new institution, the entire financial pro- 
gram has been built around the cultivation of annuities. Assets received 
in return for annuity contracts have been overvalued, and the book values 
of the college investments have been shifted so that it is difficult to de- 
termine the true margin of safety afforded annuitants. 

On the whole, the record of annuity management in these thirty-five 
colleges is very encouraging. The interests of the entire group of annui- 
tants, constituting a total obligation in excess of $6,000,000, are well cared 
for and amply safeguarded. This record should be an encouragement to 
further gifts on this basis by philanthropically inclined persons who need 
to be assured of an income during the remainder of their lives. Asa “safe” 
investment it would be difficult to equal the record shown by these col- 
leges in discharging their annuity obligations. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ANNUITY PROGRAMS 


Some institutions could well afford to put more emphasis on the cul- 
tivation of annuity gifts. Ten of the colleges included in this study have 
during the past five or six years added to their resources, through the 
writing of annuity contracts, at the average annual rate of $61,693 each. 
There are seven other colleges in which annuity contracts have been writ- 
ten in comparatively small amount during the past few years; but half of 
the colleges have neglected completely this important source of financial 
cultivation. 

Some further light is thrown upon the policies with regard to annuities 
in the various colleges by a study of the dates when the agreements now 
in effect were first entered upon. These data are given in Table 145. 


TABLE 145 


DATES OF ISSUE OF OUTSTANDING ANNUITIES IN THIRTY-TWO COLLEGES 


he esOr Percentages of | Number of An- Number of 
Aveuties at Total Amount | nuity Contracts |Colleges Having 
Beriad Present Out: of Annuities at | Outstanding Outstanding 
stating leeucd Present Out- That Were Contracts 
aa a Panod standing Issued | Issued in Each |Written in Each 
ee in Each Period Period Period 
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* Up to the time of the survey visit in each college. The figure here given is not significant for com- 
parative purposes, but is included in order to reconcile the total. 


This table shows that considerably more than one-half of the total 
amount of the annuity contracts now outstanding has been written since 
1925, and that approximately four-fifths of the total amount has been 
written since 1920. Of the eight hundred contracts concerning which data 
were available, six hundred and forty, or 80 per cent, have been written 
since 1920. All of the colleges having annuity contracts and able to pro- 
vide this information have written some annuities since 1920. Caution 
must be used in interpreting these figures, since the annuities written in 
the earlier years have had more opportunity to mature than those written 
in the later years. 

Because of the nature of the annuity contract, the college does not 
begin to profit from the arrangement until after the death of the annui- 
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tant. In a stable situation it would be expected that the amount of an- 
nuities maturing each year would equal the amount of new annuity con- 
tracts written. While the annuity program is in a stage of development, 
however, the amount of new annuities written will exceed the amount of 
maturities. Data collected from twenty of these colleges indicate that 
during the past five or six years new annuity contracts have been written 
at an average annual rate of $32,754.67 per institution; maturing an- 
nuities in the same colleges for the same period have averaged $5,018.91 
annually per institution. It is thus evident that the annuity programs in 
this group of colleges are still in a stage of development and have not be-: 
gun to mature in a manner at all comparable with the rate at which new 
contracts are being written. 


AGES OF ANNUITANTS 
It is interesting also to study the present ages of annuitants, since these 


data afford a clue as to the length of time during which the colleges'must 
TABLE 146 
AGES OF ANNUITANTS IN THIRTY-TWO COLLEGES 
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olleges Hav- otal 
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Annuity Contracts 
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* Average of male and female expectancies, according to McClintock’s Table, adapted from A. W. 
Anthony, Annuity Agreements for Charitable Organizations (New York: Abbott Press & Mortimer Walling, 
InCh 1O27))ssp: La. ' 

{ Calculated as average age 80. 

t Calculated as average age 4o. 


continue the annuity payments to the present contract holders. Table 
146 presents an age distribution of the annuitants for the thirty-two col- 
leges which have annuity obligations. 

This table shows that approximately one-third of the total amount of 
annuities for which information is available is on the lives of people sixty- 
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eight or more years of age. The large concentration between the ages of 
fifty-eight and sixty-two is occasioned by one large contract amounting 
to more than $1,000,000. A relatively small percentage of the total is on 
the lives of people who are under fifty years of age. Information was not 
available concerning the present ages of annuitants represented by more 
than one-fourth of the amount of the outstanding contracts. This is an 
unfavorable reflection on the condition of the college records. 

The column showing the life-expectancies at the various ages indicates 
that it will be several years before the colleges begin to realize substantial 
amounts of unencumbered resources from the present annuity contracts. 
For example, the contracts on the lives of those who are seventy-eight 
years or more of age total $431,765.96. According to life-expectancy fig- 
ures, calculating these annuitants at an average age of eighty, it will be 
5.7 years before half of these annuities mature. For the entire group of 
annuities, assuming that those for which information is lacking have the 
same average age as the others, the average life-expectancy is approxi- 
mately fourteen years. In other words, it will be fourteen years before 
these colleges are relieved from the obligations of annuity payments on 
half of the total amount now in force, assuming that the group of annui- 
tants conforms to the mortality experience of other similar groups in the 
past. 

FINANCING ANNUITY PROGRAMS 


One of the problems of an annuity program concerns the method of fi- 
nancing the excess of payments to annuitants over and above the earn- 
ings of the invested funds. In all but one of the colleges in this group hav- 
ing annuity obligations the earnings of the invested funds are less than 
the annual payments to the annuitants. The college constituting the one 
exception has only one small annuity contract, the capital amounting to 
$500. In half of the institutions the excess of annuity payments over 
earnings is less than $500 annually, but one-fourth of the colleges must 
provide $3,200 or more annually for this purpose. In three cases the 
amounts are $30,427, $20,750, and $17,812, respectively. Amounts of this 
size constitute a severe drain on the annual institutional budget unless 
some effective method is provided for furnishing the funds needed to meet 
the annuity payments. Five methods are now in use for the handling of 
this problem. 

The first method, one which really avoids the problem entirely, is the 
refusal to accept annuity contracts at rates higher than the earnings on the 
invested funds. In the past, the annuity rates commonly paid by charita- 
ble organizations have been considerably higher than the usual rates of 
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income on invested funds, particularly in the case of annuitants at the 
older ages. The typical rate paid in this group of colleges is one-tenth of 
the age of the annuitant at the time the contract is made. Since most of 
the colleges receive a return of 5 per cent or less on their invested funds, 
and since the majority of annuitants are more than fifty years of age at the 
time of making their contracts, it is clear that the typical rates paid will 
be greater than the income from investments. Recently, some authorities 
have advocated the policy of not accepting annuities at a rate higher than 
the income from investments. This plan has the advantage, not only of 
protecting the college against the necessity of finding other sources of in- 
come to meet this drain, but also of cultivating in the mind of the donor a 
keener realization of the fact that he is actually making a gift to the insti- 
tution rather than a shrewd investment for himself. The difficulty with 
this plan arises from the fact that some competition exists among insti- 
tutions for gifts of this sort, and the one that pays the highest rates is 
likely to be the most successful in attracting gifts on an annuity basis. 

A second method of handling the problem of the excess of payments 
over earnings is to reinsure the annuity risks with a standard insurance 
company dealing in this type of contract.t This plan has the advantage of 
releasing the residue of the gift for the immediate purposes of the college, 
although the college loses the profit that the insurance company makes 
by carrying the risk. Good business ethics demands that reinsurance be 
carried out only with the express consent of the annuitants involved. 

A third method provides for the creation of a reserve fund out of which 
the excess annuity payments will be made during the lifetime of the annui- 
tant. As each annuity matures, the reserve fund will be reimbursed, and 
only the residue of the annuity turned over for the purposes for which it 
was originally designated. If desired, this residue can be retained in a self- 
increasing fund and allowed to build up again to the original amount of 
the gift before being turned over for its designated purpose. The difficulty 
with the reserve-fund plan is the necessity of finding an undesignated gift 
of sufficient size to provide for the satisfactory financing of the annuities. 
When once such a fund is established, it provides a very satisfactory meth- 
od of handling the excess of annuity payments over and above the earnings 
of the invested funds. 

A fourth method, one that is used by several of the colleges included in 


t For a discussion of the reinsurance of annuities, see T. A. Stafford and Charles L. 
White, “Reinsurance of Annuities,” in Annuity Agreements—Methods and Plans of 
Charitable Organizations, ed. A. W. Anthony (New York: Committee on Financial and 
Fiduciary Matters, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 1931), pp. 16-34. 
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this study, is to take the excess payments from the capital of the annuity 
investments. Thus each year the annuity investments are reduced by the 
amount of the excess payments. This plan has the advantage of relieving 
the current budget of the burden of these payments; but many board 
members and some donors object to the policy of reducing the capital 
amounts of funds of this type. As long as an ample margin of reserve is 
maintained, there can be no objection to this policy from the standpoint 
of safeguarding the interests of annuitants; the plan is less desirable, how- 
ever, than that of providing a reserve fund from which the excess pay- 
ments to annuitants are made. 

The fifth method, although the least satisfactory of all, is the one used 
by the majority of the colleges included in this study—the payment of the 
excess annuity expenditures, over and above income, from the current 
funds of the institution. As a rule, the colleges that follow this policy do 
not even consider these payments as loans to the annuity funds, and the 
current funds are never reimbursed for the amount they have contributed 
to the annuity funds. In consequence, a portion of the current funds of the 
institution are thus every year turned into permanent funds instead of 
being expended for current educational purposes. It is easy to see that a 
plan of this kind may prove very embarrassing to a college which needs 
all the funds it can secure in order to balance its current budget. Even 
when these payments are considered as loans and eventually paid back 
from maturing annuities, a rapid increase in the amount of new annuity 
contracts throws an undue burden on the current budget. The colleges 
which are using this method of financing their annuity programs would 
do well to consider the adoption of one of the other plans outlined. 


WEAKNESSES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF ANNUITY PROGRAMS 


Although the management of the annuity programs? in this group of 
colleges is, in general, very satisfactory, there are four or five defects 
which are sufficiently common to warrant some discussion. The first of 
these, and the one involving the largest number of institutions, is the 
failure to provide a satisfactory plan for financing the excess of annuity 
payments over the earnings of the invested funds. This point has already 
been discussed in the preceding section and needs no further elaboration 
here. 

t For some excellent material on the subject of annuities, see the booklets published 
under the editorship of A. W. Anthony under the general title of ‘‘Wise Public Giving 
Series,”’ published by the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1o5 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York. 
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A second defect in the administration of annuity programs is the ac- 
ceptance of items other than cash or readily negotiable securities in return 
for an annuity contract. Ten of the colleges of this group have the policy 
of accepting, on the annuity basis, farms, city real estate, or other forms of 
property that are not readily negotiable. Since it is of primary importance 
that the capital of the annuity funds be invested to produce as large an in- 
come as possible, the gift should be received in such a way as to permit the 
finance committee of the college to exercise its best judgment regarding 
the investment. Most college finance committees today would not deliber- 
ately purchase a farm as an investment for the permanent funds of an edu- 
cational institution. The rate of income on such property is at present 
very low, and the college which accepts such items on an annuity basis 
increases unduly the amount which must be provided to meet the excess 
of annuity payments over and above the earnings on invested funds. 
Probably the only basis on which such property should be accepted in re- 
turn for an annuity contract is with the condition that the actual earn- 
ings of the property, rather than a stipulated annual sum, be paid the an- 
nuitant. 

An unfortunate policy, which is apt to be associated with the policy of 
accepting items other than cash on an annuity basis, is that of overap- 
praising the assets offered in order to induce the donor to enter into an 
annuity agreement. It is clear that if a prospective donor “‘shops around”’ 
in seeking to place his funds on an annuity basis, the temptation may arise 
for some college to place a higher valuation than is warranted on the prop- 
erty he offers. One instance of this type was found in the group of colleges 
studied. This college is the only one in which there is any real question 
of the margin of safety afforded annuitants by the investment reserves of 
the institution; there is some possibility that the annuitants of this col- 
lege may ultimately pay dearly for having allowed the financial promo- 
tion officer to bid up the value of the assets they offered in exchange for 
annuity contracts. 

Another criticism of the administration of annuity programs, applicable 
to many of these colleges, relates to the accounting for annuities. In a 
surprisingly large number of the colleges complete information regarding 
the outstanding annuities is not available. Tables 145 and 146 show that 
a considerable number of the colleges could not readily furnish informa- 
tion regarding the dates when some of the annuities were written or the 
ages of some or all of the annuitants. In other colleges no record has been 
kept of the excess of annuity payments over the earnings of invested funds. 
Some institutions have failed to make a separate accounting for each an- 
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nuity. Several do not follow the policy of keeping in the files of the college 
a duplicate copy of each annuity contract. If the annuity program is to 
be wisely administered, it is imperative that the accounting records of the 
annuities be complete and furnish all the data necessary to indicate at 
any time the status of each and every contract. 

One defect in the administration of annuity programs, although com- 
mon to many institutions, is very rare in this group of colleges. This de- 
fect is the payment of excessively high rates to annuitants. Only four of 
the colleges of this group could be criticized for this practice, and in no 
case are the rates paid sufficiently high to jeopardize seriously the position 
of the institution. Errors in setting annuity rates at too high a figure are 
typically found in the case of joint annuities, the fact having been disre- 
garded that the life-expectancy of two persons on a joint contract is great- 
er than that of either of the persons individually. 

The administrative policy open to most serious adverse criticism—the 
use of annuity assets for current or plant purposes—is found in only three 
or four colleges. In each case the amount used was relatively small, and 
the invested assets of the college provided an ample margin of safety for 
the annuitants. Three of these colleges have used for current purposes 
gifts received on an annuity basis, and one has used such funds for a new 
building. It should be obvious that such a plan is almost certain to lead 
to embarrassment in balancing the current budget of the institution. 

It should be emphasized that the defects that have been pointed out in 
the administration of annuity programs are, for the most part, confined 
to a few institutions and do not in any important way affect the general 
conclusion that the annuity programs of this group of colleges are on the 
whole managed in an unusually satisfactory manner. 


CHAPTER LXI 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
INVESTED FUNDS 


OBLIGATIONS DEVOLVING UPON THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


One of the most serious responsibilities imposed on a board of trustees 
of an endowed college and one of the most difficult duties to discharge with 
an acceptable degree of effectiveness is the management of invested funds. 
Owing to the highly technical nature of the task and the necessity for fre- 
quent attention to details, certain powers pertaining to the management 
of investments are normally conferred on a comparatively small group of 
the members of the board. The name of the committee thus created varies 
among the institutions, but for the purposes of this discussion the term 
‘investment committee’’ will be used. 

The fact that an investment committee has been established to attend 
to the details of investment management in no sense lessens the responsi- 
bility, legal or moral, of the entire board of trustees. Three distinct obliga- 
tions devolve upon the board of trustees in the management of invested 
funds. The first is to keep the principal of the fund intact. This involves 
not only a satisfactory administration of the investments so that the se- 
curities owned do not decrease in value, but also the safeguarding of the 
fund from encroachments or misuse. A second obligation is to keep the 
fund-producing income at the highest possible rate consistent with the 
maintenance of a suitable degree of safety in investments. The third im- 
portant obligation is to apply the income from the fund and the various 
portions thereof to the purposes agreed upon when the trust was created. 
This means that careful accounts and records must be kept both of the 
commitments agreed upon at the time the fund was received and also of 
the current income and expenditures, in order that the trustees may at 
all times be certain that they are carrying out the obligations which they 
have undertaken. 

For the protection of the investment committee as well as of the board 
of trustees definite safeguards should be established. The scope of the au- 
thority conferred upon the committee should be clearly defined and cer- 
tain general investment policies and methods of procedure should be care- 
fully formulated. These matters should be written into the by-laws of the 
board. 
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TYPES OF ORGANIZATION FOUND 


There are three distinct types of organization for the management of 
invested funds in use among the colleges of this group. Each of these types 
is used in various combinations with the other types, so that all together 
there is a total of nine distinguishable forms of organization for the man- 
agement of invested funds. The three types of management are: (1) the 
investment of funds under the direction of a committee of the board; (2) 
the investment of funds under the administration of some one individual, 
such as the treasurer of the board of trustees or the business officer of the 
college; and (3) the investment of funds through a corporate trustee. 

In seventeen of the colleges (Brothers, Central Wesleyan, Evansville, 
Gooding, [Illinois Wesleyan, Intermountain, Iowa Wesleyan, Kansas Wes- 
leyan, Morningside, Mount Union, Nebraska Wesleyan, Oklahoma City, 
Ozark Wesleyan, Puget Sound, Southwestern, Union, and Willamette) 
the investment committee of the board of trustees has rather complete 
charge of the administration of invested funds. In several of these institu- 
tions the business officers render some assistance to the committee but the 
final responsibility, both technically and practically, is with the commit- 
tee, 

Five of the colleges (Chattanooga, DePauw, Dickinson, Ohio Northern, 
and Pacific) have placed the management of their endowment funds com- 
pletely in the charge of corporate trustees. Even in such cases there is 
usually an investment committee of the board but its functions are limited 
to the supervision of the work of the corporate trustee. 

In only three colleges (Baldwin-Wallace, Hamline, and McKendree) is 
the management of the invested funds intrusted to an individual who is a 
financial officer of the institution. In each of these three cases there is an 
investment committee which has a somewhat nominal supervision of the 
fund, the actual decisions being made by the business officer. 

In the case of three colleges (Cornell, MacMurray, West Virginia Wes- 
leyan) the responsibility for the investment of funds is shared between the 
investment committee of the board and the business officer of the college. 
This type of control is intermediary between the first type mentioned in 
which entire authority is vested in the committee and the third type in 
which the entire authority is vested in the treasurer. 

Allegheny College places the management of its invested funds in a 
committee of the board but maintains also a custodial arrangement with 
a corporate trustee. In the case of two colleges (Dakota Wesleyan and 
Simpson) the administration of invested funds is divided according to the 
type of investment. A corporate trustee is engaged for the management 
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of bondholdings, the investment committee of the board managing all 
other investments. In two colleges (Ohio Wesleyan and Baker) all three 
types of management are employed. The board of trustees has an invest- 
ment committee which employs a corporate trustee, but a large degree of 
responsibility is retained by the chief business officer of the institution. 
Albion College employs a corporate trustee for the management of its 
fund but also has a very active investment committee of the board which 
supervises in considerable detail the management of the fund. Lawrence 
College manages its fund through a committee of the board but employs 
an investment counsel who advises the board with regard to its invest- 
ment policies. 
RATES OF INCOME IN COLLEGES HAVING VARIOUS TYPES 
OF FUND MANAGEMENT 

An important index of the effectiveness of the various methods of man- 

aging invested funds is obtained by studying the rates of income received 


TABLE 147 


RATES OF INCOME ON THE INVESTED FUNDS OF COLLEGES HAVING 
Various Types oF FUND MANAGEMENT 
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* For the year 1928-29 for some institutions, and the year 1929-30 for the remainder. 


by colleges having different types of management. Table 147 presents 
data showing the average rates and the highest and lowest rates received 
in each group of colleges, classified according to the type of management. 
Data were available regarding the rates of income for only thirty-three 
colleges, The classification follows in general that given in the preceding 
paragraphs; however, Albion College has been classified with those having 
management by a corporate trustee, and Allegheny College has been in- 
cluded with those having joint management by the committee of the 
board and a corporate trustee. The averages presented are the arithmetic 
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means for the institutions, and are not weighted in accordance with the 
size of the invested funds. 

In this table the various plans of fund management have been arranged 
in descending order of excellence, as judged by the rates of income re- 
ceived. It will be noted that the first two plans listed—namely, the placing 
of investments completely in charge of a corporate trustee and the man- 
agement of the funds by a board committee with the advice of an invest- 
ment counsel—produce not only the highest average rate, but also seem 
to be more successful in avoiding a low rate in any college than is the case 
with the other plans. The second of these plans is in effect in only one 
college, and therefore less reliability attaches to the data. 

There are only three colleges which place their funds in charge of a fi- 
nancial officer of the institution; these colleges receive a fairly high aver- 
age rate of income. In one of these three, however, the rate is very low, 
and in another it is unusually high. This latter institution obtained some 
unexpected income from the leasing of oil lands, and it is probable that the 
rate shown (6.5 per cent) will not be maintained for another year. 

Caution should be observed in drawing final conclusions from the data 
of Table 147. It has already been pointed out that the rates of income are 
difficult to determine with accuracy. The number of cases in each of the 
categories is far too small to provide conclusive evidence. It is clear also 
that the length of time the colleges have been operating under the various 
plans should be taken into account. Most important of all is the failure to 
include any index of the merits of the present investment holdings; a high 
rate of income may possibly indicate unsafe investments rather than good 
management. 

Although some colleges in each group obtain very satisfactory rates 
of income, remembering the cautions mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graph, it appears in general that the institutions that depend upon their 
board committees for the management of investments obtain lower rates 
of income than those using the plan of a corporate trustee. Even the em- 
ployment of a corporate trustee for the partial management of the fund 
does not seem to produce as satisfactory results as the placing of complete 
responsibility in such an agent. It seems entirely probable that the income 
of this group of colleges could be increased considerably by a change in the 
methods of management of the funds on the part of those institutions 
which depend upon the board committee for this work. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 


It should be pointed out that the great majority of these colleges are 
operating under an investment plan which places large dependence on a 
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committee of the board of trustees. Knowledge and skill are required to 
invest endowment funds wisely. Securities which are wise investments for 
an individual may be unsatisfactory investments for an educational insti- 
tution. Those responsible for the investment of endowment funds should 
have special skill and a wide knowledge of financial, economic, and politi- 
cal conditions. Ability of this type is not readily available. Institutions 
with large funds to invest find it easier to obtain expert service, since they 
attract to their boards of trustees, more often than the small institutions, 
men of large affairs. These men are accustomed to seeking the counsel of 
experts, and usually do seek advice from bankers and trust companies 
with respect to the investment of funds. Small colleges often find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain financial experts as members of their boards; 
and when such men are available as trustees, they can seldom give a suffi- 
cient amount of their own personal attention to the institutional invest- 
ments to see that they are handled most wisely. 

The effectiveness with which the investments of a college are managed 
depends much upon the personnel of the investment committee of its 
board of trustees. The most satisfactory results may be expected where 
this committee is composed largely of men who are investment experts. 
Because most of such members of investment committees are very busy 
men and only a minimum part of their time will be at the disposal of the 
college, it is exceedingly important that they be relieved of petty details 
so that such time as is available may be devoted to passing judgment on 
the merits of items in the fund and to suggesting others which will be 
suitable for the fund. Most college business officers have plenty of details 
to occupy their full time and attention without attempting to handle all 
the questions involved in the management of investments. Very few col- 
lege business officers are qualified to undertake this task, and as a result 
many funds are being managed with unsatisfactory results. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PLANS FOR MANAGING INVESTED FUNDS 


Three possible plans of investment management are here suggested, all 
of which seem to promise results superior to those being secured by most 
institutions which do not employ some such methods. Each plan has cer- 
tain advantages. 

First, the services of a trust company may be employed. As previously 
pointed out, eleven of the thirty-five colleges of this group have some sort 
of arrangement with a corporate trustee either for the complete manage- 
ment of endowment funds or for some sort of assistance through the in- 
vestment committee. Very flexible arrangements may be made with the 
corporate trustee. It may serve only in the capacity of custodian, in 
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which case it provides facilities for the safekeeping of the securities. A 
second arrangement is that of having the trust company serve as agent, 
whereby, in addition to acting as custodian, it may also perform such 
duties as the collection of income on investments, the payment of expenses 
incurred in connection with investments, the maintenance of insurance 
on all properties securing mortgages and land contracts owned by the col- 
lege, the analysis of investments and the reporting on them at intervals to 
the designated officers, the making of recommendations as to securities 
which should be sold and suggestions of others which may be purchased, 
the transmission of net income from investments held, and any other serv- 
ice which such an agent is able to render. A third possible arrangement 
which may be made with a trust company is that of a trusteeship. In this 
case the trust company actually assumes title as trustee of the endowment 
assets. This may facilitate the transfer of titles to properties and securi- 
ties. It may also cause the trustee to assume certain other responsibilities 
that are not ordinarily assumed by a trust company acting as agent. 

A different rate of charge is made for each of these three types of serv- 
ice. Many trust companies offer a discount to charitable institutions and 
colleges of as much as 50 per cent on the regular charges. The employ- 
ment of a trust company will usually result in substantial economies, since 
routine services can be performed by such an organization at a lower 
cost than is possible if they are performed by the regular employees of the 
college. In addition to possible economies, usually substantial increases 
in income may be expected through the following of wise investment ad- 
vices 

In case the services of a trust company are employed, the company 
should be made custodian of all securities. It might be further suggested 
that, as a part of the trust company’s service, monthly reports be re- 
quired giving in detail the status of the securities. This report might give 
in tabular form the cost, market value, rate of interest, current yield, 
yield to maturity, income collected, expenses incurred during the past 
month, and whatever other information the investment committee may 
require, as well as recommendations with respect to securities which 
should be sold and others which may be purchased, with reasons for such 
recommendations. In case the trust company purchases the securities, 
the banker’s discount of $ to 3 of 1 per cent to which it is entitled should 
be allowed the college, so that the trust company may have no financial 
advantage in mind for itself in the transaction. 

There are some advantages in the employment of a trust company 
which does not have a bond or mortgage department of its own, and which 
makes all purchases for the accounts of its clients in the open market. In 
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case a trust company which does have a bond or mortgage department is 
employed, it should be required to purchase securities for this client from 
some other financial house. This sort of arrangement is not unusual. 

Another policy that should be adopted for the protection of the insti- 
tution which places its investments in the hands of a corporate trustee is 
that of buying only seasoned securities. This prevents the trust company 
from loading up the account of the college with issues of new securities 
which it and other associated financial houses are floating. 

It is desirable in selecting a trust company to secure one large enough to 
employ the services of an expert in economics to help guide it in its in- 
vestment policies. The detailed report of the trust company together with 
the recommendations of the investment expert should be presented 
monthly at the meeting of the investment committee of the college board 
for its inspection and final action. 

The entire invested funds of the institution, with the possible exception 
of the real estate, might very advantageously be consigned to a trust com- 
pany for management under the direction of the investment committee of 
the board of trustees. Usually real estate, especially farms, can be man- 
aged best through more personal relations than are ordinarily possible 
with a trust company. But the more routine matters, such as clipping 
coupons, preparing and mailing interest notices and notices of principal 
maturities on mortgages and land contracts, seeing that the proper insur- 
ance is maintained on real estate which secures mortgages and contracts, 
etc., can be cared for more economically and effectively by a trust com- 
pany than by an official such as a treasurer of a college or university. 

A second alternative, which some institutions might prefer to the em- 
ployment of a trust company, would be to join with a group of other col- 
leges and universities in the formation of an investment trust which would 
have offices centrally located and would secure the best investment talent 
in the country as a finance committee to manage the organization and to 
review the investments at frequent intervals. Possibly several Methodist 
colleges might wish to form such a group for an investment trust. The 
possible advantages of a plan of this type are worthy of careful considera- 
tion. With perfect co-operation among the institutions, this plan would 
probably afford the most satisfactory arrangement for the management 
of investments. 

A third alternative would be to join with a group of other institutions 
in the employment of an investment expert who would review investment 
holdings at frequent intervals and advise with reference to securities which 
should be disposed of and others which would be more desirable. This ex- 
pert could also direct the general investment policy of the institution. 


CHAPTER LXII 
INVESTMENTS OF TRUST FUNDS 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS AMONG VARIOUS 
TYPES OF SECURITIES 
Table 148 presents data showing for each college the percentage of 
the total trust funds invested in each type of security. 

It will be observed from this table that no two of these institutions fol- 
low the same policy with respect to the distribution of their investments 
among the various types of securities. For the entire group of colleges, 
real estate mortgages comprise the largest single type of investment, ap- 
proximately 37 per cent of the total trust funds being invested in mort- 
gages. The largest part of this amount is in first mortgages, although a 
few of the colleges have small amounts invested in second mortgages. The 
second largest investment item is real estate. A large part of this amount 
does not represent original investment, but rather an unforeseen change 
in the type of security, owing to the necessity of foreclosing mortgages on 
real estate. Almost half of the colleges have some investments in land 
contracts, although the total invested in this type of security is less than 
1 per cent of the grand total investments. These holdings in practically 
every case are not original investments, but have been adopted as a means 
of liquidating real estate holdings. 

These three forms of investment—mortgages, real estate, and land con- 
tracts—are similar in that all are based upon real estate as security. It 
will be noted that these three items together comprise more than three- 
fifths of the entire investment holdings. 

The data of this table do not separate investments based on farm prop- 
erty from those based on city property. In several colleges farm mort- 
gages and farm real estate comprise the bulk of the investments. Under 
present economic conditions these are not proving satisfactory invest- 
ments for the endowment funds of colleges. Particularly unsatisfactory 
is the investment in farm real estate. It is extremely difficult for a college 
to manage farm property in such a way as to furnish a satisfactory rate 
of income on the invested principal. Since most of these properties have 
been acquired through mortgage foreclosures, it is probable that they are 
somewhat overvalued at present. Many of these colleges will undoubtedly ~ 
experience a shrinkage in their invested funds before these frozen assets 
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are all liquidated. In view of the unsatisfactory rate of income on such 
investments, and also in view of the strong improbability of any marked 
increase in the values of farm lands in the near future, the colleges should 
be advised to liquidate their farm holdings at the earliest possible date, 
even though it may be necessary to absorb a substantial shrinkage in the 
capital of the invested funds. 

Third in importance as an investment item for the whole group of col- 
leges are bonds. These comprise almost one-fourth of the total invest- 
ments of the thirty-five colleges, and all but two of the institutions have a 
part of their funds invested in bonds. In general, sound bonds seem to be 
a much more suitable type of investment for a college than either real 
estate or real estate mortgages. Several of the institutions, foreseeing the 
difficulties which have arisen with farm mortgages, wisely made plans to 
increase the proportion of their investments in bonds, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in mortgage investments. Some of the advantages of bonds 
as an investment for a college are: (1) their negotiability; (2) their mar- 
ketability; (3) the readiness with which the income is collected; (4) the 
opportunity afforded for critical review of the soundness of the security. 

The fourth largest investment item consists of stocks. This is, however, 
a relatively minor part of the total investment; eight of the colleges have 
no stocks as a part of their invested funds, and two others have less than 
0.05 per cent of their total investments in this form. In many of the col- 
leges the total value of the stocks held is an insignificant part of the total 
investment holdings. In many cases stocks have been received as gifts to 
endowment funds and have been held in the form of the original gift by 
the investment committee. Thus investment in stocks has not formed a 
deliberate part of the policy in most of these colleges. It is suggested that 
these institutions could well give consideration to the investment of a 
larger proportion of their funds in sound and well-seasoned stocks." If 
this is done, arrangements should be made with a trust company for an 
investment advisory service. 

The other items of investment are of minor importance so far as the 
total for the entire group of colleges is concerned. In a few cases there are 
trust funds not under the direct control of the institution, although the 
college receives the income. These could, of course, be classified under the 
other forms of investment; but most of the institutions having funds of 
this type have little or no information regarding the form of the invest- 
ment. 

« For a discussion of stocks as an investment for college trust funds, see Reeves and 


Russell, College Organization and Administration (Indianapolis: Board of Education, 
Disciples of Christ, 1929), pp. 263-64. 
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A considerable number of the colleges have invested small portions of 
their funds in collateral loans or in unsecured loans. These are usually 
considered much less satisfactory forms of investment than mortgages, 
bonds, or stocks. 

Almost all the colleges have at least a small amount of uninvested cash 
in their trust funds. This is partially caused by the fact that investment 
units are larger than the amount of cash available for their purchase, and 
it is necessary to wait until sufficient cash accumulates to purchase the 
block of securities desired. Sometimes it does not prove possible to obtain 
desirable investments on short notice, and those in charge of the manage- 
ment of the fund prefer to hold the cash uninvested until they obtain a 
satisfactory form of investment. Occasionally the management is simply 
careless and fails to note forthcoming maturities or allows the uninvested 
cash to pile up without actively seeking an investment for it. 

Two of the types of investment noted in Table 148—college plant and 
loans to other college funds—are considered ‘‘investments”’ only by cour- 
tesy, and as a sort of accounting fiction. As a matter of fact, funds so “‘in- 
vested” have actually ceased to be trust funds. A more straightforward 
method of representing such items would involve a reduction in the total 
of trust-fund investments, although it is wise to carry at least a memoran- 
dum of the amounts which have been diverted from their proper use, so 
long as there is any hope of making restitution to the trust-fund account. 
In most of the colleges the amounts which have been used in this manner 
are small; but in five colleges more than 10 per cent of the total trust funds 
has been diverted to this unproductive type of investment.? 


THE PLANNING OF INVESTMENT DISTRIBUTION 


It has already been pointed out that the widest possible diversity ex- 
ists in this group of institutions with regard to the distribution of invest- 
ments among the various types of securities. Inquiries in each of the col- 
leges regarding the planning of investments brought out the fact that 
twenty-five institutions have no policy whatever governing the distribu- 
tion of investments among the various types of securities. Five colleges 
(Baldwin-Wallace, Chattanooga, Dakota Wesleyan, DePauw, and Ne- 
braska Wesleyan) have the policy of investing all of their funds in real 
estate mortgages. One other college (Southwestern) has a similar policy, 
except that all its investments are limited to farm mortgages. It is evi- 
dent that none of these investment plans provides for a satisfactory di- 
versification, the cardinal principle of a safe investment policy. In view of 


t Most of the unsatisfactory investments of this type were made many years ago 
before principles of endowment management were well understood. 
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the experience of other colleges with farm mortgages, the policy of South- 
western College is especially unsatisfactory. 

Only three colleges of this entire group (Albion, Allegheny, and Cornell) 
have investment policies which provide for a diversification of the funds. 
One other college (Lawrence) is developing a policy of this type, but in- 
formation regarding it was not yet available at the time of the survey 
visit. 

The plan of Cornell College provides for an equal division of the funds 
among three types of security: mortgages, real estate, and bonds. This 
plan cannot be considered satisfactory because of the inclusion of real 
estate—usually an unsatisfactory item of investment for college trust 
funds—and because of the exclusion of stocks. 

Allegheny College has set up its investment plan in terms of the maxi- 
mum percentages of the total which may be invested in each form. In- 
vestments in bonds may not exceed go per cent of the total, government 
and municipal bonds 25 per cent, foreign bonds 25 per cent, and invest- 
ment trust securities 10 per cent. This plan may be criticized because of 
the failure to include stocks as a desirable feature of the investment poli- 
cies. Government and municipal bonds are usually unsatisfactory in- 
vestments for colleges, because their tax-free provision, for which a pre- 
mium is paid, is of no advantage to an institution which itself enjoys free- 
dom from taxation. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory investment plan found in any of these 
institutions is that of Albion College, which provides a distribution of the 
fund approximately as follows: 30 per cent in real estate mortgages (city 
property); 30 per cent in bonds; 25 per cent in stocks and convertible 
bonds; and 15 per cent in call loans. The adoption of this plan is compara- 
tively recent, and at the time the survey data were gathered there had not 
yet been sufficient time to change the form of investments to conform ex- 
actly to the distribution agreed upon. The inclusion of call loans as a 
feature of the investment policy provides an important element of flexi- 
bility in the plan. When the call-money rate is high, the income from this 
type of investment is exceptionally good; when the rate is low, it is rela- 
tively easy to decrease the investment in this type of security. 


RATES OF INCOME FOR VARIOUS INVESTMENT DISTRIBUTIONS 
Some light may be obtained upon the wisdom of the various plans of in- 
vestment by a study of the rates of income on the invested funds. Table 
149 presents data regarding the average rate and the highest and lowest 
rates of income received in groups of these colleges classified according to 
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the types of investment. The rates shown are for the year 1928-29 for 
some of the colleges and for the year 1929~-30 for the others. 


TABLE 149 


RATES OF INCOME ON INVESTED FUNDS IN COLLEGES HAVING VARIOUS 
Types OF INVESTMENT POLICIES 


Rates oF INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS AMONG VARIOUS | NUMBER OF 
Typers OF SECURITIES COLLEGES 
Average Highest Lowest 


Percentage of total in real estate: 


Less! than ye percents. uo sphpenslctt\t ole st ee BA Ont 4.8 
BePONPel COU Raln sit ah UVR Sieg aie atau! 14 4.8 65 3.4 
Morethani4ovperscent. 1h $y eae « 8 2.4 cals 0.0 
Percentage of total in mortgages: 
ess thames percents ately we oie dis 6 2.4 6.0 one) 
pes MMMM NUR 1.1 UN Cah e hy UMMAH hk ad 13 4.3 6.5 2.2 
RC -OO FIGMCOEIU iter te Tuy teh ane gay baa te lal ste 6 4.7 BG 318 
More than Go percent. ils Pada 8 5-4 6.1 aus 
Percentage of total in bonds: 
Ressrehoa in: Den COREA sch ike a nGier 8 4.0 6.0 0.0 
SS hee ECON Ue tannin inlae min Re Ui Ae. 2 16 4.1 6.1 ANT 
Be OOMDER Cent ins 1: aay ROB Aly k CRA 5 tse Gir Be 
Maorenthan Go per centiin ivan joes acai’ 4 De 6.0 ee! 
Percentage of total in stocks: 
Novuinvestment in stocks). ae ei eg 9 a7 6.5 aug 
Some, but less than 5 percent......... 14 4.0 6.1 0.0 
REO CE ORME Near idl Hint atat iis sails 4 4 555 6.0 5.0 
More thaniropericenGili.a Vorged: ea 6 4.2 2 2.6 
Percentage of total in stocks and bonds 
combined: 
Bess tnanr Re Der COME nile Melita plans 6 3.9 5.8 0.0 
Sires PAPE ICEID EN cine Mone ean ans (it AE ay 17 Any 6.1 2.57 
ABeOOL DEE CENU 6 Wisi Wha aun tract, ibis) 4 §.3 OLS B77 
More ian OO; per Cent. ciate. picasa bc 6 ie: 6.0 4.8 
Combinations of real estate, mortgages, 
stocks and bonds: 
At least 80 per cent in mortgages, stocks 
and bonds, with very little real estate. 3 5.3 5.0 5-9 
Principally real estate and mortgages, 
with very little in stocks and bonds... 5 3.9 4.9 2.8 
Principally real estate and stocks and 
bonds, with very little in mortgages... 6 gaa 6.0 2,1 
About even distribution among mort- 
gages, real estate, and stocks and 
Ons Mun Hea MUSLIN SU Lye igs 5 Mae 6.5 222 


This table is read as follows: There are eleven colleges in the group 
being studied which have less than 5 per cent of their total trust-fund in- 
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vestments in real estate. The average rate of income enjoyed by these 
eleven colleges is 5.4 per cent. One of these institutions obtains an in- 
come as high as 6.1 per cent, and not one of them receives less than 4.8 
per cent. 

The table shows clearly that real estate is an unwise investment, judg- 
ing by the rate of returns received. The greater the proportion of the total 
investments in real estate, the lower the average rate of return. Exactly 
the contrary is the case with mortgages, the larger proportions of invest- 
ments in this form of security yielding larger average returns than the 
smaller proportions. A somewhat similar situation prevails in the case of 
stocks and bonds when considered together. Up to the point of at least 
35 per cent of the total investment in this form an increasing proportion 
is accompanied by increased rates of income. This general trend is clearly 
pronounced in the case of bonds, considered separately from stocks. The 
larger the proportion of investment in bonds, the larger the average rate 
of income. 

The optimum proportion of investment in stocks, judging by the rate 
of income, seems to be from 5 to ro per cent of the total amount of the 
fund. Since in all cases stocks form a relatively small percentage of total 
investments, they would not be expected to have an appreciable effect on 
the rate of income from the total fund. Furthermore, a large proportion 
of the investments in stocks represents original gifts and not the type of 
securities which would ordinarily be purchased for an endowment fund. 
Caution should therefore be observed in drawing from these data conclu- 
sions regarding the proportion of the trust funds that should be invested 
in stocks. 

The last four lines of the table represent various combinations of in- 
vestments. It is clear from these data that whenever real estate enters as 
an item of investment, the average rate of income suffers. 

The data of Table 149 must be interpreted with some caution, owing to 
the small number of colleges included in the several groupings. It must be 
recognized that many factors affect the rate of income simultaneously; 
these are not separated in the table. No attempt is made in this study to 
analyze separately the income on the various types of securities. It was 
originally planned to gather this information for the study, but very few 
of the colleges could furnish the necessary data without an inordinate 
amount of extra work. In the case of each college it is therefore impossible 
to state exactly the cause for low rates of income. The table merely indi- 
cates clues as to the relative satisfactoriness of various investment plans. 

A well-considered investment plan is absolutely essential to the effec- 
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tive management of a trust fund. The colleges which have adopted no 
plan for their investments should be urged to set up a policy toward which 
they will work in making future investments. While a few of these col- 
leges are at present obtaining very satisfactory rates of income from their 
invested funds without having distributed their investments according to 
a well-thought-out plan, these are the exceptions rather than the rule. In 
most of these cases the satisfactory rate of income is due to exceptionally 
capable management or other fortunate local conditions which may not 
always obtain. 


CONSOLIDATION OF INVESTMENTS OF VARIOUS TRUST FUNDS 


There are two distinct plans followed in the investment of trust funds: 
(1) investment of each separate fund in a distinct group of securities which 
must be accounted for separately; and (2) consolidation of all securities 
for all trust funds, and investment of them in one group. Arguments have 
been advanced in favor of each method. Those which have been given in 
favor of the separate investment of funds are: (1) each fund may enjoy 
profits made through the sale of securities which are a part of the fund; 
(2) each fund should be entitled to the income earned on its own block of 
securities. The separate investment plan may be advantageous to a given 
fund, provided the income on the particular group of investments is espe- 
cially good. It should be kept in mind that if certain funds profit at times 
through this plan, they are almost certain to suffer at other times, and 
in the long run advantages and disadvantages tend to equalize each other. 

The most serious argument against the investment of funds separately 
is that in the case of comparatively small funds, adequate diversity of in- 
vestment is difficult or even impossible of attainment. This greatly in- 
creases the danger of loss to, or even complete extinction of, certain funds, 
since throughout the years losses are almost certain to occur. 

Another argument against separate investment of funds is that fre- 
quently a separate bank account is maintained with each fund. This plan 
may greatly increase the amount of uninvested cash, as it may be difficult 
to arrange at all times for complete investment of all funds. It is not at all 
unusual to find in trust funds substantial cash balances which are unpro- 
ductive while awaiting investment. The multiplication of such unpro- 
ductive balances may prove very wasteful. 

In case of consolidation of funds for investment purposes, securities 
are invested with no reference as to the fund or funds concerned. Advan- 
tages claimed for this plan are: (1) consolidation simplifies the accounting 
for investments; (2) the income for each fund will fluctuate less over a 
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period of years; (3) because of the possibility of greater diversity of in- 
vestment, losses to each fund are much less probable and usually much less 
serious if they do occur; (4) the maintenance of fewer bank accounts re- 
sults in more effective use of the fund; and (5) uniformity of income for 
all funds is probably desirable. 

Sometimes gifts are accepted by the board of trustees of a college with 
the express stipulation that the fund shall be invested separately. Such 
restrictions are conditions which must be respected. The tendency among 
the colleges, however, is toward the consolidation plan, except in such 
cases as are determined otherwise by conditions of the gifts. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
WEAKNESSES IN INVESTMENT POLICIES 


On the whole the management of the invested funds of this group of 
colleges is at least equal to, if not better than, the average for similar in- 
stitutions the country over. In most of these institutions the boards of 
trustees appear to have a fairly well-defined sense of the responsibilities 
which devolve upon them in the administration of investments. Mistakes 
which have been made are largely errors of judgment, and for the most 
part the colleges have been following what have been conceded to be 
sound investment policies. 

The points of weakness in the management of invested funds may be 
classified into five types: (1) investments in undesirable kinds of secu- 
rities; (2) lack of diversification in investments; (3) administrative defi- 
ciencies in the handling of investments; (4) unsatisfactory accounting poli- 
cles; and (5) neglect of common safeguards. 


INVESTMENTS IN UNDESIRABLE TYPES OF SECURITIES 


The investment problems of a college endowment fund differ somewhat 
from those of the ordinary private investor or financing corporation. 
Loans which may be entirely secure and a very satisfactory type of invest- 
ment for the average investor may be very undesirable investments for a 
college. 

One rule, which may be considered as a general guide in institutional 
investments, is that endowment funds should never be loaned to an indi- 
vidual, company, or association against which the college would hesitate 
to bring legal measures to enforce collection of principal or interest. This 
would preclude loans to officers, trustees, or employees of the college, or to 
any company in which such individuals are interested. Churches, charita- 
ble organizations, fraternal orders, or ministers of the gospel of any de- 
nomination come under the same category. The reasons for classifying 
the foregoing as undesirable credit risks for a college should be obvious and 
need no extended discussion. 

Another type of undesirable investment for college endowments may 
be broadly designated as any part of the college plant, such as academic 
buildings, campus, gymnasiums, athletic fields, dormitories, laboratories, 
libraries, college equipment, etc. It has already been pointed out that the 
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investment of endowment funds in academic buildings is an outright vio- 
lation of trust. The case regarding endowment investments in dormitories 
and other parts of the plant used for supplementary business enterprises 
rests on a slightly different basis. The first and most important objection 
to investments of this type is that they usually produce little or no income. 
A few college dormitories, especially while they are new and hence able to 
command high rates for services with minimum expense for repairs, are so 
operated that they produce some income in the form of rent; but the dor- 
mitory is rarely found which is able to produce such a return as would 
make it a satisfactory investment for an endowment fund over a long 
period of years. 

A second reason why neither dormitories nor other parts of a college 
plant are satisfactory types of investment is that a college is in greatest 
need of income from endowment when income from other sources is im- 
paired. If the attendance at a college decreases, usually income from stu- 
dents will also decrease, not only through a loss in tuition, but also through 
a decline in income from dormitories. The income from dormitories is so 
dependent on the prosperity of the college that it is likely to decrease at 
the time of the institution’s greatest need. A sound principle to keep in 
mind is that the endowment should be so invested that it is not affected 
in any way by the prosperity or lack of prosperity of the college. The ob- 
servance of this principle would immediately preclude the investment of 
endowment in any part of the college plant. 

Thirteen colleges of this group now have some of their endowment 
funds invested in plants used for supplementary business activities, such 
as dormitories, cafeterias, the president’s house, etc. Twelve of the col- 
leges had, at the time of the survey visit, some outstanding loans to 
churches and charitable institutions. Seven of the colleges have loaned 
part of their endowment funds to members of their own boards of trustees. 
Four other institutions have been guilty of this practice in prior years but 
had straightened out these loans prior to the visit of the survey staff. 
Seven colleges have outstanding loans to faculty members or other em- 
ployees of the institution. In the case of five colleges, a portion of the en- 
dowment funds is invested through or in companies in which members of 
the boards are financially interested.? 

Another undesirable type of investment consists of the bonds of munici- 
palities, school districts, the federal government, and other governmental 
agencies. Although these securities are very desirable investments for an 


t The majority of the institutions are making vigorous efforts to liquidate invest- 
ments of these types. 
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individual because of their tax-free features, they are undesirable for an 
institution which itself enjoys tax-exemption on its investments, since a 
special premium must necessarily be paid, in the form of a lower interest 
rate, for the tax-exempt feature. In seven of the colleges included in this 
group the by-laws definitely express a preference for such securities. This 
is an investment policy which fortunately does not obtain in most of the 
institutions and even in those in which the by-laws express such a prefer- 
ence the actual placing of investments has usually not followed the unwise 
suggestion. 

Four of the colleges are open to adverse criticism because of the large 
uninvested balance in the endowment fund. It is clear that cash as an in- 
vestment is usually not very productive. At best only a relatively low 
rate of deposit interest can be collected on uninvested funds. Careful man- 
agement will keep the amount of uninvested cash balances at a very mini- 
mum. Adequate information regarding forthcoming maturities will sug- 
gest that new investments be ready for the cash as rapidly as old invest- 
ments mature. 


LACK OF DIVERSIFICATION IN INVESTMENTS 


Perhaps no investment principle is more fundamental or more essential 
of observance for the maintenance in perpetuity of an endowment fund 
and in the insurance of a fair and steady rate of income over a long period 
of years than that of diversification. Among the more common methods of 
diversifying a fund are: distribution of investments among companies in 
a given industry; distribution of investments among industries or types of 
enterprises; distribution of investments among types of securities such as 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc.; distribution of investments geographically; 
and the provision for a fairly even distribution of maturity dates. In six- 
teen of the colleges of the group being studied there has been a very poor 
diversification of investments. Some evidence of unsatisfactory diversifi- 
cation was presented in Table 148. 

In order to accomplish a satisfactory degree of diversity in a small fund, 
it is necessary to convert the assets into a comparatively large number of 
small units. This entails at least two disadvantages. In the first place, the 
effort expended in accounting for a large number of small items of princi- 
pal and income is considerably greater than would be required if the fund 
consisted of fewer items, each of larger proportions. In the second place, 
very small investment units are not so readily marketable as are larger 
ones. But these disadvantages inherent in small investment units are of 
minor importance as compared with the values realized through proper 
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diversification. This fundamental investment principle will seldom, if 
ever, be adequately applied except through the adoption and observance 
of a carefully planned investment program. The board of trustees may as- 
sist in this by the formulation of a policy with reference to the maximum 
amount which may be invested in the securities of one company. It would 
seem, for a fund of approximately $1,000,000, that $15,000 to $20,000 
might be conservatively set as the maximum size of an investment 
unit, with the provision that occasionally the investment in the obliga- 
tions of a strong, nationally known corporation might go as high as $30,- 
000 or $40,000. The maximum should be increased as the principal of the 
fund changes. The observance of this policy would insure some degree of 
diversification. 

Examples of the dangers which arise through lack of diversity of in- 
vestments are abundant. Perhaps the most conspicuous are the losses sus- 
tained within the last fifteen years by colleges and insurance companies as 
a result of investment in farm mortgages. Because of the general feeling 
that nothing has a greater degree of stability and permanence than the 
earth, mortgages on farm lands were a preferred type of investment for 
many years. Many college by-laws of fifteen or twenty years ago gave 
preference to farm mortgages in the state and community in which the in- 
stitutions were located. In fact, some college by-laws provided that all 
the endowment be invested in farm mortgages. In one college of this 
group the by-laws still retain such a provision. As a result of this policy 
many colleges today are suffering serious losses in the principal of endow- 
ment as well as substantial loss of income. This is seriously interfering 
with their educational programs and may even be responsible in some 
cases for their closing. This example has been cited in order to show how 
suddenly and how completely the safety of an investment of a type which 
apparently is most secure may be seriously endangered. It should be kept 
in mind that regardless of how safe an investment may be at a given time, 
it is not wise for a college to disregard the principle of diversity and con- 
centrate on any one type of investment. 

Another instance of failure to maintain adequate diversification is 
brought about through the concentration of mortgage investments in one 
or two localities. Six of these colleges have almost their entire endowment 
fund in first mortgages on real estate, and in each of these six cases all the 
mortgage investments are concentrated in one or two localities, generally 
a large city near which the college is located. Anything which would affect 
adversely the property values in this city would have a very serious effect 
both on the value of the investments of the college and also on the con- 
stituency from which the student body is drawn. These two facts in com- 
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bination appear to make it very undesirable to concentrate any large por- 
tion of endowment investments in mortgages on property in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the college. 

In the past it has been considered advisable by many authorities to in- 
vest college endowment very largely or almost exclusively in high-grade 
bonds or in first mortgages on improved real estate. Arnett, writing in 
1922, said: 

As a rule, common stocks should be avoided..... Carefully selected first 
mortgage bonds and real estate first mortgages on improved farms in good locali- 
ties, preferably in the same state as the college, or in contiguous states, and first 
mortgages on city property where the college is located, or in nearby cities, 
make proper investments. 


Later, Arnett modified his opinion with respect to stocks as endowment 
investments. In March, 1927, he made the following statement: 

When the value of the dollar is appreciating, income in stated amount from 
bonds and mortgages becomes more valuable because of its increased purchas- 
ing power; but when the value of the dollar is depreciating, a fixed income be- 
comes less valuable as measured in purchasing power. Investments should be 
selected in such proportions as to try to keep in equilibrium the two tendencies 
above described.! 


A bondholder gets no increased returns if the company issuing the 
bonds is in a prosperous condition, but if the earnings of the company are 
not adequate to meet the interest payments, he often loses heavily. Some 
classes of common stocks, however, provide a great opportunity for profit 
through participation in earnings. In a recent paper Professor Irving 
Fisher develops the theory that common stocks are preferable to bonds 
as a form of investment. His conclusions follow: 


There are, then, five reasons for the now proved fact that stocks are a better 

investment than bonds: 

1. The stockholder stands to win as well as to lose. 

2. Modern dividend policy is toward steadiness. 

3. A portion of the stockholder’s earnings is reinvested for him and ultimately 
yields further dividends. 

4. The unstable dollar tricks the bondholder, but any effect on the stockholder 
is largely neutralized. 

5. Diversification can correct the irregularities of the stockholder’s income, but 
not that of the bondholder. In short, the alleged safety and steadiness of 
bond incomes are dearly paid for. 


t Trevor Arnett, “Handling Endowment Funds,” in Cooperation in Fiduciary Serv- 
ice, ed. Alfred Williams Anthony (New York: Abbott Press & Mortimer Walling, Inc., 


1927). 
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There appears to be little question but that a well-diversified list of in- 
vestments should include some common stocks. Diversification of indus- 
tries and localities is wise because there is less probability that a num- 
ber of industries in several localities will be adversely affected at the 
same time. Jn the judgment of the writers, the types of investment and 
the proportion of each type might be as shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. 


Percentage 
Selected: hondsiiuy eas Lata amir pune A 35-50 
Guaranteed mortgages on improved real estate....... 15-30 
Seasoned PrererredsstOck see sau wien eet Lenin 5—10 
Délected ‘Conmmmion Stocks tii. hero ae eee ok eel i 20-30 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEFICIENCIES 


Another group of criticisms of the management of invested funds in 
these colleges may be broadly defined as administrative deficiencies. 

Lack of critical review of investment holdings.—The commonest adminis- 
trative deficiency in the management of invested funds in this group of 
colleges relates to the lack of a critical review of investment holdings. It 
is relatively easy to arrange with a trust company or other expert in- 
vestment service for a review of the investment holdings at frequent 
intervals. By means of such a review the college may protect itself against 
loss or depreciation in the value of securities. One plan of watching the 
securities already owned, which is followed by some institutions with very 
satisfactory results, is to refer the list of investments to a banker, broker, 
or trust company for appraisal at stated times, such as once or twice each 
year. Advice is obtained as to the possible desirability of greater diversi- 
fication, or the wisdom of disposing of certain securities. This is a type of 
service which all the larger investment banking-houses are glad to render. 
Complete reports can be made to the college on each separate security. 
In these reports factors which may affect the value of the security, such as 
callable price and date, current market, and any other weaknesses which 
may have developed since the last examination, will be pointed out. In 
view of the fact that investment advice of this sort can usually be obtained 
free and is of great value in safeguarding investments, it is rather sur- 
prising to find that only nine of the colleges in this group make any pro- 
vision whatever for a critical review of their investment holdings. 

Lack of proper restrictions in by-laws.—A second type of administrative 
deficiency in the management of invested funds relates to the lack of prop- 
er restrictions in the by-laws of the college. Since the by-laws constitute 
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the codified legislation governing the institution, it seems clear that these 
should deal with all important restrictions imposed upon the investment 
committee and the board of trustees in their management of the fund. 
The clear formulation of such matters in the by-laws should serve to instil 
confidence in prospective donors, who may readily see the policies which 
will be followed in the handling of their gifts after the latter become the 
property of the institution. It seems clear that the by-laws should deal 
in some detail with all the more important matters affecting the man- 
agement of trust funds. Approximately half of the colleges studied fail 
to provide any important restrictions in their by-laws covering the man- 
agement of their endowment, and in relatively few of the institutions 
has there been set up a complete and satisfactory statement of policies 
regarding the investment of funds. 

Failure to delimit authority of investment committee.—A third type of 
administrative deficiency is the delegation of complete authority for the 
management of funds to the investment committee, with no restrictions 
whatever on the amount of the fund which may be invested without a re- 
port to or authority from the board of trustees. In order to insure that the 
form of investments shall not be materially changed without a report to 
the board of trustees, some institutions have set a maximum limit on the 
proportion of the fund which may be reinvested without obtaining the 
permission of the board. A detailed report of all new investments made 
since the last meeting should be required at each meeting of the board. 
This is important since, in the final analysis, the entire board of trustees 
is responsible for the acts of its agent, the investment committee. For this 
reason, if for no other, full information dealing with changes in the form of 
investments should be supplied to the board of trustees at frequent inter- 
vals. In thirteen of the colleges studied the investment committee is 
given complete authority to make investments of any size without re- 
ferring to the entire board of trustees. 

Purchase of securities from cor porate trustee that manages fund.—A fourth 
type of administrative deficiency is the policy of purchasing mortgages or 
other securities from the corporate trustee charged with the management 
of the trust fund. Four of the colleges of this group follow this unwise 
practice. The difficulty in this case is that the trustee cannot fairly repre- 
sent two diverse interests—that of the college, which is interested in pur- 
chasing the highest possible grade of securities at the lowest possible 
price, and that of the seller of securities, who is interested in disposing of 
his most unsatisfactory holdings at the highest possible price. The diffi- 
culty which a corporate trustee will find in sitting simultaneously on both 
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sides of the table in such a transaction renders imperative the establish- 
ment of a rule to the effect that no securities will be bought from the files 
of the corporate trustee in case such an arrangement is made for the man- 
agement of the fund. 

Loans too high a percentage of valuation.—The fifth type of administra- 
tive deficiency in the investment policies relates to the percentage of the 
appraised value which will be loaned upon real estate or other security. 
The relative proportion of the value of an item of real estate which may be 
borrowed through a mortgage varies somewhat, depending on the in- 
vestment policy of the mortgagee. Because the minimum duration of most 
mortgages is three years and very frequently extensions are granted for 
many years beyond the original expiration date, real estate values may 
fluctuate violently between the date upon which a mortgage is made and 
the date upon which it is finally paid. For this reason a college or univer- 
sity should adopt a conservative policy with reference to such matters. 
No infallible rule can be given. Perhaps the most usual practice has been 
to set the maximum for such mortgages at 40-50 per cent of the value of 
the security offered. A maximum limit should be established by the board 
of trustees and should be incorporated in the by-laws. In only one of the 
colleges was adverse criticism made regarding excess loans on real estate 
as security. 

Leniency in collecting interest—A sixth type of administrative defi- 
ciency is undue leniency in the collection of mortgage interest. This con- 
dition is found in ten of the thirty-five colleges. One of the surest ways to 
increase the proportion of investment in real estate, particularly in farm 
property, is the pursuance of a lenient policy of mortgage interest collec- 
tion upon such property. In none of these institutions should it be a 
policy to acquire additional real estate through foreclosures. Very diligent 
attention should therefore be given to a firm and tenacious, but tactful, 
policy of interest collection. 

Failure to insist on reductions in principal of morigages.—A seventh 
type of administrative deficiency in the management of invested funds is 
the failure to insist upon gradual reductions in the principal of mortgages. 
This condition was observed in four of the colleges studied. Many of the 
mortgages contained in the files of these colleges have been renewed time 
after time with no reduction in principal. Most investment houses today 
insist on gradual amortization of the principal as a condition of renewing 
mortgage loans, This is the only protection against a reduction in the se- 
curity due to depreciation. 
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ACCOUNTING DIFFICULTIES 


The general problems of financial accounting in colleges have been dis- 
cussed in chapter xlvii. A few of the accounting problems that relate di- 
rectly to the management of invested funds need to be pointed out in the 
present discussion, Although the financial accounting in this group of col- 
leges is on the whole fairly good, in the case of three colleges the entire 
accounting for invested funds is very unsatisfactory in that it fails to yield 
the necessary information regarding the funds or to provide a satisfac- 
tory safeguard for the control of the various invested funds. 

Pledge notes counted as endowment,—Six institutions have made the 
mistake of counting pledge notes as endowment. Under no circumstances 
should confusion arise on a point such as this. In each case the error was 
wholly one of accounting but, as could readily be seen, the officials and 
friends of the colleges might easily be misled regarding the actual amount 
of endowment by the inclusion of pledges which had not yet been received 
in cash, 

In five colleges the accounting was defective because of the failure to 
differentiate between endowment and other trust funds. For example, in 
one institution funds given for a new building project had been classified 
in the accounts as endowment. Later, when the buildings had been 
erected, it was necessary to show a reduction of endowment. In another 
college student-loan funds of the revolving type have been counted as en- 
dowment. These are purely accounting errors, although likely to lead to 
serious misunderstanding on the part of those connected with the college. 

Investments carried at other than cost values.—Another accounting diffi- 
culty relates to the values at which investments should be carried in the 
books. Most authorities on accounting recommend that inventories be 
carried in the accounts at cost and reported at cost. Few, if any, author- 
ities would sanction the upward adjustment of inventory values to reflect 
favorable market conditions. Good accounting forbids recording a profit 
in the accounts until such profit is actually realized through the sale of an 
item at more than cost. Most institutions would never think of adjusting 
investment accounts to reflect declines in market quotations of securities; 
and conservative practice should prevent adjusting investment accounts 
to reflect advances in such quotations. No legitimate advantages seem to 
obtain through the shifting of book values of investments. An attempt to 
adjust book values to reflect the ever changing investment market would 
be hopeless because of the fact that general economic conditions, which 
profoundly influence the market values of securities, are in a perpetual 
state of flux. The plan followed by most colleges and universities, for 
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reasons of expediency, provides for entering and carrying investments in 
the accounts at cost. Any pertinent explanation with reference to market 
values may be given in reports without actually adjusting entries in the 
books of account. 

In fairness to the donors, gifts which are made to an institution in the 
form of securities should be entered in the accounts at market value as of 
the date of the gift. If proper market information is not available, such 
gifts should be conservatively appraised by, or through, the investment 
committee and entered in the accounts at this appraised value. Gifts, the 
values of which are very indefinite, may be entered in the accounts at 
some nominal value ($1.00) so that they may not be lost. This is very im- 
portant because the books of account should present a record of each item 
owned in the trust funds, regardless of its size. As definite values are as- 
certained for such items as are being carried at nominal values, proper ad- 
justments should be made in the accounts so as to reflect the true condi- 
tion. Four of the colleges of this group fail to carry endowment securities 
at cost figures. 

Incomplete endowment records.—Three of the institutions are subject to 
serious criticism because of the lack of completeness in the endowment 
records. Clearly, the endowment records of a college should carry all 
the pertinent information needed for a complete study of the whole trust- 
fund situation. For example, it should be possible to obtain from the 
records the amount of mortgage interest in arrears, the amount of mort- 
gage principal payments in arrears, maturities of mortgages and other se- 
curities, and similar information. It should be possible, also, to analyze 
the income from the various types of endowment investments such as 
bonds, mortgages, stocks, etc. 

Inadequate reports —A large number of the institutions fail to provide 
adequate reports regarding the condition of the invested funds. There are, 
in general, two reasons for the preparation of reports regarding the trust 
funds of a college or university. In the first place, information should be 
made available to the friends and supporters of the institution to inspire 
and maintain their confidence. This should be accomplished through the 
annual treasurer’s report. In the second place, information is necessary as 
an instrument of control for the use of the board of trustees and the com- 
mittee of the board to which is delegated the responsibility for looking 
after the details of the management of the investments. 

The reports which are prepared for purposes of control should be in- 
troduced by a summary giving totals of all trust-fund investments, giving 
a condensed picture of the whole investment situation, including the total 
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investments as distributed among the various types of holdings, the rela- 
tionship each bears to the whole, the rate of income on each group of items 
(which incidentally brings to notice the non-productive types of invest- 
ment), the uninvested cash, etc. This summary report should be accom- 
panied by an analysis of the significant facts, relationships, and trends 
which seem to the treasurer to be worthy of particular mention. The items 


SUMMARY OF TRUST-FUND INVESTMENTS 
AME Om ENSTERU ELON see ee Petal ee Date obi nis teports ass, 


Percentage Rate of 


Ttem Book Value of Total Income 


Bonds: (see Schedule vA mee WH oe destained 
Stocks (seerschedule Bi. tn ide eid tesa nee decry « 
First mortgages (farm) (see Schedule C)........ 
First mortgages (city property) (see Schedule C). . 
Land contracts (farm) (see Schedule D)......... 
Land contracts (city property) (see Schedule D). . 
Real estate (city) (see Schedule E)............. 
Real estate (farms) (see Schedule E)............ 


Miscellaneous (see Schedules PALASE) Ase 


Fic. 40.—Suggested form for summary report of trust-fund investments 


in the summary schedule should be cross-referenced to supporting sched- 
ules giving complete, detailed analyses. The general form suggested for 
the summary report and the supporting schedules are herewith presented 
(Figs. 40-44). A form is also suggested for summarizing the ‘‘black list,” 
or low-yielding trust-fund investment items (Fig. 45). 

In addition to these schedules, there should be prepared and included 
a list of items which are of somewhat questionable soundness. This should 
be especially brought to the attention of the investment committee at each 
meeting, for its advice. 
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The frequency of the detailed report depends somewhat on the nature 
of the investments. If real estate, real estate mortgages, and land con- 
tracts predominate, it is probable that quarterly reports will suffice. If 
bonds and stocks become an item of any considerable size, the reports 
should be made monthly and carefully reviewed by the endowment com- 
mittee. 


NEGLECT OF COMMON SAFEGUARDS 


The final type of deficiency in the management of invested funds con- 
sists of the neglect of common safeguards for the handling of the fund. All 
persons who have access to readily negotiable securities, such as bonds or 
stocks, and all persons authorized to sign checks on endowment bank ac- 
counts or to handle endowment cash in any form, should be bonded. The 
amount of the bond, which should be large enough to safeguard the insti- 
tution against possible loss, will depend upon the arrangements for the 
custody of securities, the number of signatures on endowment-fund 
checks, the nature of the investments, the methods of collecting income 
from investments, etc. In fourteen of the colleges studied the bonds of 
officers handling endowment securities are too small to provide adequate 
protection to the institution. 

Nine of the colleges are subject to adverse criticism because of unsatis- 
factory arrangements for the custody of securities. Securities should be 
kept in a fireproof vault, adequately insured against fire and theft. Access 
to readily negotiable securities should never be possible to one person 
alone. A copy of the by-laws, or a written statement signed by the officers 
of the board of trustees who are empowered to sign contracts for the col- 
lege, should be filed with the official in charge of the vault, outlining the 
conditions under which securities may be made accessible and naming the 
officers who may have such access. The safekeeping official should be re- 
quired to enforce these conditions rigidly. 

A complete list of all the securities deposited in the safety-deposit vault 
should be in the custody of the college. All additions to the items original- 
ly deposited should be reported to both the treasurer and the business 
officer of the college. Withdrawals of securities should be possible only to 
those who are authorized to make such withdrawal. The safekeeping offi- 
cial should prepare a list of the items withdrawn, with the signatures of 
those making such withdrawals; copies of this list should be sent immedi- 
ately to the treasurer and the business officer, and a signed copy should be 
kept on file by the safekeeping official. Usually a bank or trust company 
will be selected as custodian for the securities. 
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Another important matter, which falls under the category of common 
safeguards for the handling of the funds, relates to the method of signing 
endowment or trust-fund checks. If the relations of the treasurer and of 
the investment committee to the endowment fund are such that they are 
responsible for the issuance of checks conveying such funds, these checks 
should be signed and countersigned. Usually the treasurer should be 
designated to sign checks drawn against the endowment-fund bank ac- 
count, and some other responsible member of the board of trustees or 
officer of the college should be designated to countersign. Both signer and 
countersigner should be bonded. Since the business officer of the college 
should already be bonded on account of his relation to the current 
funds of the college, he is frequently appointed as one of the countersign- 
ing officers. A certain flexibility should be arranged for by the provision of 
alternates, in case of the absence or disability of those specially designated 
to sign or countersign. Checks should never be signed or countersigned in 
advance, since this practice would introduce elements of danger equal to, 
or greater than, those obtaining with too few signatures. The persons ap- 
pointed to sign or countersign should be officers who will have some knowl- 
edge of the business being transacted. 


CHAPTER LXIV 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN TRUST- 
FUND INVESTMENTS 


The decade just past has witnessed large increases in the amounts of 
trust funds held by colleges and universities. Although accurate figures 
for the entire United States are lacking, it seems highly probable that the 
total benefactions to American higher education during the last ten years 
have been far beyond those of any similar period since colleges were first 
established in this country. In studying a group of colleges it therefore 
becomes important to examine the rate at which additions to the endow- 
ment and other trust funds have occurred in recent years. 

It has been said that in general the success of a college in attracting 
new supporting resources is an excellent index of the vitality of its pro- 
gram and of the real necessity for the service it is rendering. A judgment 
on this point, however, must always be qualified by taking into account 
the peculiar local conditions in each institution and the energy displayed 
by the board of trustees and other friends of the college in seeking to at- 
tract funds. Several of the colleges of this group have made extensive ad- 
ditions to their plants in recent years, and the great bulk of the funds 
which they have been able to raise has necessarily been used for buildings 
rather than endowments. Other institutions in recent years have directed 
their energies toward raising funds for debt liquidation. 

It must be recognized, also, that there is the possibility of decreases in 
the trust funds of colleges. Such institutions are no more immune from 
losses on their investments than banks and other types of investing cor- 
porations. 


AMOUNTS OF INCREASE AND DECREASE IN RECENT YEARS 


Data are available from twenty-five colleges showing the increases and 
decreases in trust-fund investments over a period of years. In most of 
these institutions the data cover a period of four, five, or six years immedi- 
ately preceding the time of the survey visit. Table 150 summarizes the 
situations in each of these twenty-five colleges by presenting the average 
annual gross increase, gross decrease, and net increase or decrease over 
the period for which data are available. The net change is also shown in 
this table as a percentage of the total fund at the end of the period used. 
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This table shows that the median net increase in trust funds for this 
group of colleges has averaged $42,249.88 annually for the last few years, 
the total for the group exceeding one and two-thirds millions annually. 
The medians indicate that the typical college on the approved list of the 


TABLE 150 


AVERAGE ANNUAL AMOUNT OF INCREASE AND DECREASE IN INVESTED TRUST 
FUNDS DURING RECENT YEARS IN TWENTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Percentage 
Average : 
Vanis Average Average Yearly Net Mee er 
Apbents Yearly Yearly Increase eae ey! 
Institution Covered G rel Net Increase 
by Data TOSS TOss (Decrease Is of Total 
Increase Decrease Shown by a Fund at Ti 
Minus Sign) |“ W2Cet “ame 
of Survey 
FATbIonL Gok e She Se Meee 1925-29 |$ 176,452.70 |$ 1,741.17 |\6 74,711.58 Il.7 
= Dickinson were wie eens 1925-29 PLONE SOc 03h Mee eeacdgh estates II0,139.63 crs 
*Mount Unione ise ek 1925-30 179,120.98 17,090.06 162,030.02 ht bP; 
*Ohio Wesleyan isc. GG) 1925-30 611,084.70 73,539.87 538,444 .92 10.4 
Intermountains s.r. ee 1927-30 ES AATSS LM leruare dente siei teens 13,441.31 8.9 
Pucetisoundinece see 1925-29 80,268.11 912.60 70,355.51 8.7 
IMEEM Kista, ceo an ta toe bee 1925-30 84,799.29 23,400.33 61,209.96 8.0 
McKendree BN ee RN eee IQ25-30 68,775.30 43,977.41 24,797 .89 7.6 
Baldwin-Wallace.......... 1925-30 115,606.81 5,225.00 IIO, 381.81 aA 
+ Baker ese hs eae ha 1925-30 BOR245 240! | srekl we enters 89,245.49 Gp ane 
Nebraska Wesleyan....... 1927-30 60,888 .26 2,508.07 58,379.20 Bez 
Dakota Wesleyan......... 1925-30 33,015.28 1,616.67 31,398.61 Bos 
*Tllinois Wesleyan.......... 1925-20 03,719.72 18,824.70 74,895 .02 5.2 
DER A Uw aires ites ce alee et. 1925-30 317,904.73 53,839-57 264,155.16 4.8 
SSUMPSONGE senna re 1924-20 46,119.38 3,869.50 42,249.88 4.8 
Southwestern............. 1925-30 30,950.54 15,006.27 24,803.27 4.5 
rh amlinesa war uncer ato b ue 1024-29 83,248.54 31,855.89 51,392.65 a3 
West Virginia Wesleyan....} 1925-30 39,309.23 20,726.09 18,643.14 2.8 
FL OWrenCes yoo 3 the wege ee 1924-20 71,689.76 38, 834.09 32,855 .67 1.8 
*Morningside scans eee 1924-28 21,795.07 IQ,422.40 2,372.07 0.4 
EVANSVILLE we ner Aaty ete 1927-20 1,220.81 841.05 379.76 On3 
Kansas Wesleyan..........| 1925-30 9,007 .88 B27 532202 | 35525204 — 2.1 
FATE ghenyin- eine eee 1928-29 124,614.41 227,799.93 | —103,185.52 — 6.8 
ECormell ees eehie aren 1924-28 88,042.46 209,893.30 | —121,850.84 —11.8 
TRACIIC AS ne a ee 1928-30 9,101.39 75,636.40 | — 66,535.01 —21.1 
TD otal ta sa bate esti wpas Pete ances $2, 569,620.87 $899,254.09 |$1,670,366.78 Aes 
Median, all colleges...]......... $80,268.11 $17,090.96 $42,249.88 5.2 
*Median, A.A.U.colleges}......... 89,245.49 23,409 .33 61,299.96 4.8 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
collegesur cue eens acne 39,664.39 3,866.90 24,845.58 5.6 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


Association of American Universities annually adds to its invested funds 
more than double the amount added by the average college not holding 
this type of accreditation. Four of the colleges for which data are avail- 
able have shown a decrease in their invested trust funds in the period 
studied. The net increases in the other twenty-one colleges range from 
less than $400 up to over $500,000. In six colleges the increases have been 
notably large, being in excess of $100,000 annually in each case. 
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The table also indicates the rate of increase (or decrease) in invested 
funds, based upon the total of the fund at the end of the period studied. 
On the average the annual increase in recent years has amounted to 5.2 per 
cent of the present amount of the invested trust funds. The rate of in- 
crease has been slightly larger in the colleges without national accredita- 
tion than in those on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. This is explained by the fact that the total of the trust funds 
averages much higher in the latter than in the former group of colleges. 

On the whole, the showing of this group of colleges is very creditable. 
If it had been possible to obtain later data from a few of the colleges, 
taking into account personal gifts and campaigns that have been closed 
since the survey visit, the showing would have been even more favorable. 


SOURCES OF INCREASES 


It is interesting also to examine the sources from which the increases 
have accrued to the trust funds of these institutions. The data on this 
point are presented in Table 151. 

This table shows that there have been three principal sources of in- 
crease in the trust funds of these colleges: campaigns, personal gifts, and 
annuity contracts. The first mentioned has contributed approximately 
one-third of the total of the average annual receipts; the other two prin- 
cipal sources have each contributed slightly more than one-fourth of the 
total. Two other sources, increases in value of securities sold and trans- 
fers from other college funds, have each contributed relatively minor pro- 
portions of the total increase. 

It will be observed that there is marked variation among the colleges 
with respect to the distribution of the amounts of increase from the vari- 
ous sources. Ohio Wesleyan University, which has had the largest in- 
crease, has relied to.a very large extent upon an annuity program. De- 
Pauw University, which has had the second largest increase, has received 
almost all of its increase from personal gifts. Mount Union College has 
divided its program between campaigns and annuities. Albion College has 
laid the major emphasis on campaigns, with a considerable amount com- 
ing also from personal gifts. Dickinson College has depended almost ex- 
clusively upon campaigns. Allegheny College has received a large amount 
from increases in the value of securities sold. Baldwin-Wallace College 
has utilized all four sources to a considerable extent. On the other hand, 
several of the colleges have received nothing from some sources which 
have produced important increases in other institutions. 

Considering the fact that the years covered by these data represent a 
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very prosperous economic period, it is somewhat surprising that such a 
small amount has been added to the capital of the trust funds through 
increases in the value of securities sold. Undoubtedly the failure to obtain 
increases from this source has been partially due to the relatively heavy 


TABLE 151 


AMOUNTS OF ANNUAL INCREASE IN INVESTED Trust Funps RECEIVED FROM 
VARIOUS SOURCES FOR TWENTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Num- AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
BER 
OF 
YEARS| Campaigns 


INSTITUTION : Personal Increase Transfers 
oe reed Gifts (Not Pests in Value | from Other} Miscel- 
ce Wounles in Cam- Contacts of Securi- College laneous 
eo ong) paigns) ties Sold Funds 
SANDION CM eens 5 |$r02,418.190|$ 44,541 .33/$ 14,243.86/$ 1,955.71] $13,203.61]........... 
*Allegheny....... Ti) lig steele eee Sieh edetalay ical Pala Anu Miellld 87,055.96 ew ilfero were) (ie eA yew, oe 
* Baker oiilon os 9% $ 6 47,414.04 545.12| 24,023.83 OSU SSI eeices $ 17,166.67 
Baldwin-Wallace. 6 ABET SE CAZ UL LS O03 4G een 53S COA SSA Lom OT teeters rere eee eee eee 
=<(COmmeL ay eau (An Pere, ae RAT J S2 OLS NOON aetna 300.77 LOOT. OOl ect meena 
Dakota Wesleyan 6 30,040.33 I,562.29 1,266.67 T4509 |e h sans Liscvess Voice eieereee 
DOP RUW one ain =o Oo nt Races 207,208.85| 13,190.13 1,237.41 OF Zp SiSalignn sence ioe 
*Dickinson....... 5 82,053.51 88228708 [aly le cyewen BANOO | ie Ae oe eae 19,833.44 
Evansville...... 3 886 .89 CAH AeLOH Wau ME ALAN ae (i lad era LL RUSTE naib LP Yolk al ha 
tH amline salar 6 73,849.79 UAT SAGO awanye cerasene OnS870847 Rares arses II2.42 
*Tllinois Wesleyan 5 27,000.00] 24,692.18] 42,014.59 E2705) hci is ache MAL oe ee EP 
Intermountain... 4 TZ JOOS LAT Welchehotietecedsrste | ete eat OS LOO) eer se neae I,250.00 
Kansas Wesleyan 6 I,166.67 2,407 .88 2,600.00 PMO NC Moa Rr eee ec Pid Wings boss 
*Lawrence....... 5 CPROST 7A SEs O40 SO este nicceate T,439.64 8,440.40 2,005.68 
McKendree..... 6 OSLTOSMOS IE Vi AHaieeueras GOO-107 | decom dee iia kanccle hale Rain Oe eee oa 
*MacMurray..... 6 44,555.48] 19,313.07| 13,195.49 VY SECIS A PSG Ce Wd Oph aca alc ile 
*Morningside..... 5 TLS SSA S00!)  TOLAAT ROT [aT Abin we reaiuione tere ei eyatanenlio llsict aterael eke dee) | Ieucilsea ere teeee 
*Mount Union... 5 90,675.30 8,557-13| 78,840.00 OA 207.5 teva dare at 405 .80 
Nebraska Wesley- 

AIDE cesses 4 45,622.30] 12,707.07 2,050.00 O08 SO lsais Sora Sis tole et encuene eke ase 
*Ohio Wesleyan... 5 38,961.85] 30,597.80] 437,089.59 1,537.74 7,210.00] 87,587.81 
* Paces y eas PA yy aA Onb bear 6,918.06 BETSOU aa ite sic, son Mb anetcta ee ah a eaten eee mets 

Puget Sound..... 5 57,416.71 1,928.79] 18,900.00 Bi OZ2T OT Aoee poe: coree Leelee rae 
SOUNDSON ee aoe 6 34,345.78 TEDAQ AQ | aa tes eee 13633 .17 2 OOONOA Hie naa oes 
Southwestern.... 6 37,456.72 765 .33 2G 107i opera tie bye laieee 1,175.00 32.82 
West Virginia 

Wesleyan..... 6 27,593.01 I,000.00 166.67 5,331.10 SOT OCAS| Wer catetianletane 
Total.......}..... .|$804,723 .77|$663 ,037 .75|$673 , 496.33/$155 804.64] $53,173 .74|$128, 304.64 

Percentage of 

grand total]...... 34.8 25.8 26.2 6.1 2.1 5.0 


* Tnstitutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


investments in mortgages, which ordinarily do not offer the opportunity 
for a profit through appreciation. The lack of competent investment 
advice in many of these colleges is probably also a factor affecting the 
amount of increase from this source. 


SOURCES OF DECREASES 


Table 150 showed that almost all of these colleges have experienced 
some decreases in their trust funds in recent years. One of the common 
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sources of these decreases is loss in the value of securities sold. Since the 
increases from this source shown in Table 151 were gross figures, some 
counterbalancing losses would naturally be expected. In most of the col- 
leges the gross gains from this source are considerably larger than the 
losses. Cornell College is an exception to this general rule, the rather 
large loss shown for this institution being due to an unfortunate series of 
investments in a single project. 

Another source of decrease in trust funds has come about through the 
transfer of such funds to other uses. In some cases these transfers have 
been thoroughly legitimate, as, for example, when maturing annuities, 
undesignated for any particular purpose, have been used for debt retire- 
ment, new buildings, or current expenses. Colleges that follow the policy 
of deducting annuity payments from the principal of annuity investments 
must annually show a reduction in invested funds from this source. A few 
cases of transfer have arisen through loose use of the term ‘‘endowment,”’ 
as, for example, when building funds have been classified temporarily as 
endowment and later used for financing new construction. Some of the 
transfers, which have caused decreases in trust funds, have been ethically 
questionable. Among such transfers may be included the hypothecation 
of endowment funds, the use of endowment for plant purposes, the retire- 
ment of outstanding indebtedness by the use of endowment securities, 
and the use of funds subject to annuity for current expenses. 


NEED FOR INCREASED ENDOWMENT 


Almost without exception the greatest single need in this group of col- 
leges is for large funds for endowment purposes. While a large endowment 
fund does not of itself guarantee a high quality of education, necessary 
improvements in the programs of these colleges in almost every instance 
await a larger income. None of these institutions is at a point in its his- 
tory where it can afford to ignore the pressing demands for additional en- 
dowment. To do so would mean virtual retrogression, for other colleges 
are vigorously moving forward to new goals and accumulating ever larger 
trust funds. The colleges of this group will do well to concentrate the 
greater part of their future financial efforts upon the accumulation of 
larger supporting resources rather than upon the erection of new buildings. 
Plant improvements are desirable and even necessary in many cases; but 
this development should not be allowed to overshadow the all-important 
need for larger endowment funds. 

Willamette University furnishes an excellent illustration of a college 
which has followed the wise policy of accumulating endowment rather 
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than spending its energies in the provision of a fine physical plant. Al- 
though data were not presented in the preceding tables showing the his- 
tory of increases in the trust funds of this institution, it probably has had 
one of the largest relative increases of any of the colleges of this group. It 
is true that plant needs are now becoming relatively important at Willam- 
ette University, but it is perhaps the only institution of the group which 
can safely advise its friends to give their funds for building purposes rather 
than for endowment. 


CHAPTER LXV 


TUITION FEES 


It has already been shown that the bulk of the revenues of this group 
of colleges is drawn from student fees. This fact necessitates a careful in- 
quiry into the whole matter of the relations of students to the financing 
of the institutions, with regard especially to the amounts collected from 
students and the facilities available for furnishing financial aid to needy 
and worthy students. 

TYPES OF FEES 


In each of the colleges studied there is one academic fee (occasionally 
two) charged all students. This fee is known by different names, but the 
commonest term seems to be the “tuition” fee. The amount is usually 
fixed at a given sum per year, or per semester or term; in a few cases the 
tuition fee is fixed at a certain amount per credit-hour carried. 

In addition to this general tuition fee, almost all the colleges charge a 
multiplicity of special fees for particular purposes. The catalogues typi- 
cally contain long lists of special fees, charged for matriculation, for late 
registration, for change of course, for library, for graduation, etc. 

Another type of special fee is related to the subjects taken. The major- 
ity of these colleges charge so-called “‘laboratory”’ fees for certain courses, 
particularly in science. Courses in music and art sometimes entail special 
fees over and above the general tuition fee. Private instruction in such 
subjects is nearly always given only on the basis of special fees. 

Besides these academic fees, the majority of the colleges have certain 
fees which are used for the support of extra-curriculum activities or for 
semi-educational purposes. These fees are known by many different 
names, such as the activity fee, the student-body fee, or the semester fee. 
The payment of this fee is usually required of all students, the income be- 
ing used for the support of publications, athletics, debate, dramatics, and 
other similar activities. Frequently the students are given a voice in the 
determination of the purposes for which the funds are to be used. Several 
of the colleges point out in their catalogue announcements that this fee 
was originally established at the request of the students. In some cases 
separate fees are charged for such services as health and infirmary, towel 
and gymnasium locker, etc. A few colleges have a mixed fee, a part being 
devoted to activities and semi-educational purposes and the remainder to 
strictly educational service, such as library, and administrative overhead. 

619 
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In almost all the colleges the schedule of fees is a complex affair, cover- 
ing from one to four pages of the annual catalogue. The policy of charging 
a multiplicity of special fees seems to be partially due to a desire to make 
needed advances in student charges as painlessly and unobtrusively as 


possible. In many of these colleges the actual amount of fees a student’ 


must pay is difficult of determination by one not accustomed to such a 
calculation, and there is every probability that some students before they 
matriculate are misled with regard to the total amount of the charges. Al- 
though the colleges have not adopted the multiplex system of fees deliber- 
ately to mislead prospective students, the authorities in many cases stated 
that the system could not readily be abandoned because competing 
institutions are using the same system; students are almost certain, ac- 
cording to these executives, to mistake the true situation if one college 
charges a number of special fees while another one charges the same total 
amount as a single fee. This argument is tantamount to saying that, while 
the college would not mislead students by the method used in publishing 
its fees, students would very probably be misled by similar statements 
made by other institutions. Thus the whole system of charging a multi- 
plicity of special fees rests on somewhat questionable ground, so far as 
modern standards of ethics in advertising are concerned. 

The alternative to the system of special fees, a single fee covering all 
the basic charges, with no extra fees for any academic purpose, other than 
possibly for individual lessons in such subjects as music and art, seems not 
only to be more straightforward and readily understood by prospective 
students, but is also preferable for other reasons. In the first place, the 
task of accounting for the single fee is very much simpler than that for the 
multiplex system, thus reducing labor in the business office, expediting 
the process of registration, and eliminating a large part of the chances 
for mistakes in figuring student charges. 

In the second place, the single fee eliminates objectionable discrimina- 
tion against any subject. It seems very unfair to ask students who happen 
to be interested in a subject such as science to pay extra fees in order to 
follow their interests. It is entirely probable that this discrimination dis- 
torts the programs of many students and reduces the effectiveness of the 
educational service rendered. No subject worthy of a place in a college 
curriculum should be discriminated against by an artificial barrier such 
as a special fee. 

The system of charging laboratory fees for instruction in science is fre- 
quently based upon the argument of the “‘added cost of service.’’ Those who 
take this position argue that, since the students in laboratory courses actu- 
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ally use up certain supplies, the imposition of a special fee is justifiable. 
This same argument, however, is not logically followed out in the case of 
other subjects. For example, under such a policy it would be appropriate 
to charge students in the departments of history and education special 
fees because of the use made of library materials. Furthermore, if ‘“‘cost of 
service” is to be used as a basis for special fees, students should be charged 
more for registration in the class of a professor having a relatively high 
salary than for an enrolment with a low-salaried instructor. Similarly, 
students enrolling in large classes should be charged lower fees than those 
in small classes. The absurdity of the justification of these special fees on 
the basis of the cost of service is thus evident. 

Finally, it may be shown that the subjects for which the special fees 
are usually charged are typically not the most expensive per unit of credit, 
thus breaking down completely whatever force there may be in the “‘cost 
of service’ argument for the special fees. 

For the reasons which have been stated the colleges of this group would 
do well to consider a change in the policy of charging fees, abandoning the 
plan of a multiplex system of special fees, and substituting a single fee 
payable by all students, the charge being fixed at the amount which would 
otherwise result from the collection of the separate fees. 


HISTORY OF TUITION CHARGES 


Amounts of fees charged over a twenty-year period.—Table 152 presents 
data showing the annual tuition fees charged at twenty colleges over a 
period from 1909-10 to 1929-30. The data are presented in the form of the 
medians and the extremes for the group of twenty colleges for each of the 
years indicated. The fee considered is only the general academic tuition 
fee charged all students. In the case of colleges where the charge is ex- 
pressed as a certain amount per credit-hour, the tuition for the year is 
shown as the amount paid for thirty semester hours (or forty-five term 
hours) of credit. The data do not include student-activity fees or fees for 
semi-educational purposes, and all special fees have been excluded. 

This table is based upon data from all the institutions which furnished 
information regarding the history of their fee schedules over the period of 
years. The table shows that the colleges on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities tend to charge much higher fees than the 
colleges not holding this accreditation. 

It will be noted that the median tuition fee has increased during the 
twenty-one years from $47.50 to $175.00. The median for the colleges 
which are now on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
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versities has increased somewhat more rapidly than the median for the 
colleges not holding this type of accreditation. This is possibly due to the 
fact that a number of these institutions have attained their accreditation 
during the period covered by the study. The highest fee charged by any 
college in the group has increased from $100.00 to $300.00, and the lowest 


TABLE 152 


ANNUAL TUITION FEES CHARGED AT TWENTY COLLEGES, 1909-29 


at edian Median, Median, Highest Lowest 

Year All Colleges AU. Non- A.A.U. in Any in Any 

Colleges Colleges College College 

EQOQ-IO Ls et caklat ya $ 47.50 $ 48.00 $ 39.00 $100.00 $28.00 
EQEO ET hein 7g Bs 4 54.00 45.00 100.00 28.00 
EGU CSR OL ated 50.50 57.00 47.50 100.00 28.00 
POLST 356 then als 57-50 59.00 47.50 125.00 28.00 
POLSHT A eta chord 60.00 60.00 45.50 125.00 40.00 
LOLA ES ss eet 60.00 61.00 45.50 125.00 40.00 
TOUS LO atan poms ae 60.00 68.62 45.00 125.00 30.00 
LOLOL Fee SoM 66.25 70.00 45.00 125.00 36.00 
EOD 7 LO we init, 70.00 75.00 45.00 125.00 36.00 
LOLO SEO Rei t 70.00 78.50 50.00 135/00 42.00 
TOLOS 20M Cees SLAT3 96.00 63.50 160.00 45.00 
EOZOsO Ly nia on 100.00 120.00 F750 200.00 45.00 
LOQE 22 tee ed te 114.63 120.00 goO.00 200.00 45.00 
TOR 2-2 FAC ad aed IIg.00 150.00 100.00 200.00 45.00 
LOZ eA eae eng 128.38 150.00 100.00 200.00 45.00 
TOZASIE WON ae 130.00 150.00 120.00 200.00 50.00 
LOZS R20 Me eee 140.13 150.00 131.75 200.00 50.00 
EQ2052 Fel en ece eas 150.00 175.00 140.00 250.00 60.00 
LOSTT 2S ar eee 158.25 185.00 150.00 250.00 70.00 
POZSe 2OUr che ae 172,03 200.00 150.00 300.00 80.00 
TQ20P 20 Ee Ae 175.00 200.00 152.50 300.00 go.00 


fee has shown approximately the same rate of increase, from $28.00 to 
$90.00. 

Amounts of fees in terms of dollars of constant purchasing power.— 
Marked changes have occurred in the purchasing power of the dollar dur- 
ing the period covered by this study. In order to analyze the trends of 
fees in terms of dollars of constant value, the data of the preceding table 
have been converted into equivalent dollars by the use of an index num- 
ber. The index used is that developed by Paul H. Douglas in Real Wages 
in the United States, 1890 to 1926. Douglas gives the index number with 
1914 as the base. For the purpose of this study the index numbers have 


t Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 
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been converted to 1928 valuations. Thus the figures given in the preceding 
table for 1928-29 remain the same, while figures for all other years are 
modified to take into account the relative purchasing power of the 
dollar. The index number used for each academic year is that for the calen- 
dar year in which the school term begins. Table 153 presents the data of 
Table 152 converted into dollars of constant purchasing power by the 
method above outlined. 
TABLE 153 


ANNUAL TUITION FEES CHARGED IN DOLLARS OF CONSTANT PURCHASING 
POWER FOR TWENTY COLLEGES, 1909-28 


. Median Median . : d 
Median, ; ’ Highest L t 
veer All Goliexes\) |)» ae enon Ay Any Coliege | Any College 

LOCC De eee tec. $ 92.25 $ 93.22 $ 75.74 $194.22 $54.38 
TOQUG awl. fi. 22s 86.53 99.14 82.62 183.59 51.41 
EQRG-T2 seas hare ia 89.91 IO1.48 84.56 178.03 49.85 
TOES Bearers hese: IOI .60 104.25 83.93 220.86 49.47 
DRO Gt 8 Reta EE 102.92 102.92 78.04 214.42 68.61 
BOTA Meets e clat ath IOI. 44 103.13 76.93 201.33 67.63 
RO Geet One is Lym Oka 103.68 118.58 RETO 215.99 51.84 
TORO AT Fetes. s He Say: 104.49 IIO.40 70.97 197.15 56.78 
EQ Meter eta ts, 2a) ce oe 91.90 98.47 59.08 164.11 47.26 
BOL ee LO Aico cit 75.40 84.62 53-90 145.53 45.28 
GEG ZOO cede ete 77.18 Q1.34 60.42 152.23 42.81 
LO2ZOee thant on 82.17 98.60 63.68 164.34 36.98 
LE CO AA DES ANGIE Ae 109.50 114.63 85.98 IgI .06 42.99 
TOA 2S hh (th 8 122.12 153-93 102.62 205.24 46.18 
OVC oP VES in ee 128.93 150.64 100.43 200.86 45.19 
BOZA=2 Renn eicaie os 2 130.56 150.65 120.52 200. 86 50.22 
ROAS Ane Airs s. 137.21 146.87 129.00 195.83 48.96 
POZO HO Mirsiee is Wiss) 140.27 170.64 136.51 243.78 58.51 
EOD ZO rete hue 157.41 183.44 148.73 247.89 69.41 
EQ2S 20 ye ay Seidl oe pty 2.08 200.00 150.00 300.00 80.00 


This table shows that when the value of the dollar is accounted for, the 
true increases in tuition fees have been much less than the apparent in- 
creases shown in Table 152. With the exception of the group of colleges 
on the approved list of the Association of American Universities, none of 
the categories shows increases of as much as too per cent over the 
1909-10 figures. 

Figure 46 shows graphically the relationship between the median an- 
nual tuition fees at twenty colleges for each year from 1909-10 through 
1928-29, expressed both in actual dollars and in dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power. 
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The general trend, as revealed by the data of Figure 46, is for the fees 
in 1928-209 to be slightly less than double the value of those in 1909-10. 
No pronounced increase in the real value of the tuition fees seems to have 
taken place from 1909-10 until after 1921. During the last eight or nine 
years covered by this study the amount charged as tuition fees, in 
terms of dollars of constant purchasing power, has steadily and rapidly 
increased. 


Dollars 
125 Bee ay 
1928%29 dolla nae 
Actual dollars = 
@) H N SP lg os eee on) oS) ~~ oO Nl PLO) H CO SARIN Oy Sco Oo 
(aes ae Ot Tees ST AKO en ee ee Sev) as awn yh hel} 
nN b al N ine) + omen) ~ ©€ nN b H N ise) + Wm oO ~~ © 
(e) i] H H taal H HB H H foal H N N N N N N Na N N 
Oy OX CONG TONS ONE ION CON) FOND CON BION FONE Ove (ON rONr ON en On us CNG GIES 
Me a os H oH H Hi H H H H a H H H H ee | H Hi 


Fic. 46.—Median annual tuition fees charged at twenty colleges in actual dollars 
and in dollars of constant purchasing power (1928-29 base) over a period of years. 


Relation of fees to wages of certain occupational groups.—An increasing 
fee schedule may make it increasingly difficult for certain occupational 
and economic groups within the total population to finance a college edu- 
cation for their sons and daughters. Not only may college fees increase 
more rapidly than the income of the population as a whole, but an increase 
in fees may bear particularly severely on groups whose income has lagged 
behind the incomes of other groups during a period of changing prices and 
wages. In order to explore this trend in the colleges studied, the median 
rates of tuition fees were analyzed in relation to the average wages of vari- 
ous occupational groups for each year of the period covered by the avail- 
able data. Table 154 shows the percentage which the median tuition fees 
are of average annual earnings in certain selected occupations. For the 
purpose of showing trends the data are presented for each of five years, 
at intervals of four years. 
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This table is read as follows: In 1910 it required 5.9 per cent of the 
average annual earnings of ministers to pay the median tuition fee in this 
group of colleges; in 1914 the amount rose to 6.4 per cent of the average 
earnings of this occupational group, but dropped back again to 5.9 per 
cent in 1918, rising to 7.2 per cent in 1922 and to 8.2 per cent in 1926. This 
table shows clearly that there has been a general tendency over the period 
for the tuition fees to bear increasingly heavily upon all the occupational 
groups studied. 

Data are presented in Figure 47 showing the trends for each year since 
1909 in the percentage of annual earnings required to pay the median 


TABLE 154 


PERCENTAGES WuIcH MEDIAN TUITION FEES ARE OF AVERAGE ANNUAL 
EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS* FOR VARIOUS YEARS 


Occupation I9gIo IQI4 1918 1922 1926 
PAIHISteTSCr Ath Oh edo eee Ae ens B 5.9 6.4 as Cae 8.2 
CRC MERS Od. Uubicat Re Uae as a 4 9.6 II.0 10.2 10.0 11.8 
Government civil service employees. . ane (ee Ser ype 8.3 
Postar employees: en Grae eee. 4.5 oe hee: 6.5 a 
Mlercal employees yu its PA eh 2 2 4.1 4.8 sane 5.8 Gis 
Wage-earners in manufacturing..... 8.5 10.4 Ae 10.4 jh Bae 
Goa muinerse honk culate ooo Cu 8.5 10.9 Cie 12.3 er 33 
ATO TADOTETS -00eG. 2. ect aieias Bek 14.0 FCF 11.6 2345 7 ae 
All occupations excluding farm la- 
PORT nee on sc ee be ee Sok ow rae 8.8 6.3 g.I LOL 
All occupations including farm la- 
OTST S ER 26 enn ced ae! ey 0 it: 8.2 9.6 Oy 9.9 10.9 


* Data on earnings are from Douglas, op. cit. 


tuition fee in this group of colleges. The figure shows the percentages both 
for all occupational groups combined and for all occupational groups omit- 
ting farm laborers. ° 

This graph shows that there was a tendency prior to the beginning of 
the World War for fees to rise in terms of average wages. During the early 
period of the war fees dropped slightly in reference to wages, and during 
the latter part of the war, primarily owing to the very rapid increase in 
wages, tuition fees decreased sharply in terms of the percentage of aver- 
age annual wages needed to pay such fees. Since the close of the war 
charges have again increased rapidly in terms of percentage of average 
annual wages necessary to pay the tuition fee. This situation has been 
brought about partly by the general decline in price levels, but more im- 
portant has been the actual increase in the rates of tuition charged. 

The data of this graph close with the year 1926. There is considerable 
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evidence, however, that if data for wages were available for the years 
since 1926, the pronounced rise in the percentage of annual wages needed 
to pay tuition fees would still be continued. 

Implications of recent increases in fees.—The data that have been pre- 
sented show clearly a marked tendency to increase the rate of tuition 
charges to students in the group of colleges studied. This tendency is 
one which is typical of American institutions of higher learning during the 
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Fic. 47.—Percentages which median tuition fees in twenty colleges are of average 
annual earnings in all occupations, excluding and including farm laborers, for selected 
years. 


period covered. These increases in tuition fees indicate the importance of 
the program of furnishing financial aid to students. Unless some method 
is provided for aiding worthy students of limited financial resources, the 
democracy of higher education is likely to be seriously affected and col- 
lege training will tend to become more and more a privilege limited to the 
higher economic groups. It is important, therefore, to examine the pro- 
visions which the colleges have made for furnishing financial assistance to 
worthy students of limited resources, 

+ ¥One important administrative problem arising from the increases in 
fees concerns the rate which old students are charged after a change in the 
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tuition. A few college executives hold that a student cannot legally be 
charged a higher tuition than that in effect at the time he enters. In in- 
creasing fees, these institutions make the increase applicable only to those 
matriculating thereafter. Most of the colleges, however, charge all stu- 
dents the increased fee when a new rate is established. In order to avoid 
controversy on this point the catalogue statement of fees should explicitly 
set forth the fact that the published rates apply only to the academic 
year covered by the catalogue. 


COLLECTION OF FEES 


Ina preceding chapter the importance of maintaining a satisfactory fee- 
collection policy has been discussed from the standpoint of efficient busi- 


TABLE 155 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMOUNTS OF UNCOLLECTED TUITION 
FEES IN TurrtTy COLLEGES 


Amount of Uncollected Number of 

Fees Colleges 
SLOLOOT OTS SOOO erin unger unt ON ataN WNe alt r 
PARC Tk LOT OOO yn Ere aten igs Mea ae Nl can aa esl? etal I 
BS OO 7 ROOM a RAMs cots OR rat tide Sands Cae Nisty eM, a 2 

WIOOO = 5s OOO nt hae rey tile taba s susie iy evar oMMueyAdan ralital age 

BROO Tea AMOOO REET creks mua oie Mika ues aera eme ar eV lela 4 
BEOOT sf BROOOU Rae ipa es amish eaneetias ie aeen en Oh Guetta aha g 
DM OOT 37112 SOCOM 0 ahd gc Arai ce re nn as Lah te ae pinky Soke 4 
Ty PE OOO Ma eae hs Pia L Crt LON a Mee Be | II 
LNROVE (oan eae CRS ACG LEV eee eels MEARE Sires Ac eS RUN, 4 
Medians (all colleges. «cs umnuteras viet ait: $1,035.62 


* Calculated from an ungrouped distribution, 


ness management. There is another angle to the matter of fee collections, 
namely, the effect which fee-collection policies have on the program of fi- 
nancial assistance to students, It is clear that from the standpoint of the 
student an uncollected fee is a form of financial assistance not greatly 
different from a scholarship or a remitted fee. 

Table 155 presents a distribution of the amounts of uncollected tuition 
fees in thirty colleges for which data are available. The figures relate to 
the total amount of student fees uncollected at the close of the fiscal year 
preceding the date of the survey visit. All uncollected fees which were due 
in that fiscal year are included. The data, therefore, indicate the extent 
to which the colleges failed by the close of the fiscal year to collect the 
fees due during that year. 
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This table shows that in four of the colleges there were no uncollected 
fees at the close of the fiscal year. One college had more than $10,000 un- 
collected and three others had more than $5,000. The typical situation as 
indicated by the median is for slightly more than $1,000 to be outstanding 
at the close of the fiscal year from unpaid student tuitions for that year. 

Table 156 shows the amounts of uncollected tuition fees per student en- 
rolled for the same group of colleges. These data were obtained by divid- 
ing the total amount of uncollected student fees by the average enrolment 
of the two semesters (or three terms) of the academic year. 


TABLE 156 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMOUNTS OF UNCOLLECTED TUITION FEES 
PER STUDENT ENROLLED, FOR THIRTY COLLEGES 
Amounts of Uncollected 
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This table shows that one college had outstanding tuition fees at the 
close of the fiscal year amounting to more than $25.00 per student en- 
rolled. In four other institutions the amounts outstanding were more than 
$10.00 per student enrolled. Four colleges had no uncollected fees, and in 
six other institutions the amount was less than $1.00 per student. The 
typical situation, as indicated by the median, is for the college to have an 
amount equivalent to $3.26 per student enrolled outstanding in uncol- 
lected student fees at the close of the fiscal year. 

Table 157 presents a distribution of the percentages of the total student 
fees due the college during the fiscal year that were uncollected at the end 
of the year for this same group of colleges. These data were obtained by 
dividing the total amount of uncollected tuition fees by the total amount 
of fees due the college. 
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This table shows that in one of the colleges more than 15 per cent of the 
total fees due the institution were uncollected at the end of the fiscal year, 
and in two other colleges the amounts uncollected were more than 10 per 
cent of the total due. As has been indicated by previous tables, four col- 
leges collected all the fees that were due them. In a total of twelve col- 
leges the uncollected fees were less than 1 per cent of the total tuition due. 

These data indicate that there could well be a greater rigidity in the 
collection of student fees. In only a few of the institutions, however, is the 


TABLE 157 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL STUDENT FEES 
DUE THE COLLEGE DURING THE FISCAL YEAR THAT 
WERE UNCOLLECTED AT THE END OF THE YEAR, FOR 
THIRTY COLLEGES 


Percentage of 
Total Fees Due 
the College 
That Were 
Uncollected at 
the End of the 
Fiscal Year 
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* Calculated from an ungrouped distribution. 


amount of uncollected fees at all large. It must be recognized also that the 
amounts shown in each case are practically at the maximum for the year, 
since the data relate to the situation at the close of the fiscal year. The 
data thus slightly overemphasize the effect of the uncollected fees. On the 
other hand, several of the colleges carry in their accounts relatively large 
sums of uncollected fees from previous years; these have not been consid- 
ered in this study. 

A few of the colleges report considerable success in collecting the past- 
due accounts from previous years. One institution, which has a rela- 
tively large amount of uncollected tuitions each year, insists that its actual 
final losses are no greater than those of most other colleges. It should be 
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pointed out, however, that the collection of past-due student accounts en- 
tails considerable expense, and there is always a risk not only of failure to 
collect but of creating an unfortunate antagonism among those who are 
indebted to the college. Attention has been called in another connection 
to the fact that failure to collect fees is a very unfortunate policy because 
of the poor business ideals it inculcates in students. 

In the case of one college the uncollected fees are considered as a loan 
from current funds, and are set up in the books, not as a loss due to un- 
collected tuitions, but as an addition to the capital amount of the college 
loan funds. This college has built up a rather large capital loan fund with- 
in a very few years by means of this practice. It should, of course, be clear 
that this plan is a mere subterfuge, since the college is actually lending 
funds from its own current income; this income is needed for the support 
of the educational program. 

In some of the colleges there is a general understanding that tuition ac- 
counts will be carried until the opening of the next year, thus allowing 
students to apply their summer earnings on their bills for the preceding 
year. There is a rather rigidly enforced rule to the effect that students will 
not be permitted to re-register until they have paid all their obligations to 
the college. Under this plan many students are always one year behind in 
the payment of their fees; instead of saving in advance for the expenses of 
the college year, the student accumulates a debt to be paid from later 
earnings. This plan in effect results in the creation of a short-time loan 
fund from the current income of the college. 

Three or four of the colleges studied have an ironclad rule to the effect 
that no student may be permitted to take the final examination in any 
course until all his obligations to the institution for the current term or 
semester are met in full. The operation of this rule seems to have had a 
very wholesome effect on the student body of these institutions. Not only 
do these colleges avoid a loss of revenue from uncollected fees, but the 
students are given valuable business training through the insistence upon 
the prompt meeting of their obligations. This plan seems preferable either 
to that of carrying student accounts over until the opening of the next 
year, or to that of considering unpaid tuitions as loans to be paid at the 
convenience of the student. With an adequate and properly administered 
system of financial aid to students the plan of requiring the payment of all 
fees before final examinations are taken need not work a hardship on any 
worthy student. 


CHAPTER LXVI 
ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


DEFINITION OF SCHOLARSHIP 


The term “‘scholarship”’ basically implies any sort of a grant given to 
students of special promise to encourage them to pursue an educational 
career. In actual practice the meaning of the term has degenerated to 
imply a grant, for the purpose of relieving a student from payment of 
tuition fees, made not only on the basis of the student’s scholastic promise 
but for any other reason as well. Throughout this discussion the popular 
rather than the accurate use of the term “scholarship” is retained, the 
term referring in this discussion to any sort of grant by which the student 
is relieved of payment of tuition fees. 

Two sources of funds are commonly employed for the payment of 
scholarship grants. A large number of the institutions have endowed funds 
the income of which is specifically restricted to this purpose. The other 
source is the current budget of the institution. In a few cases special gifts 
of a current nature are received to be used only for scholarships. 

It is a practice in some institutions to distinguish the scholarships 
granted from current funds from those granted from endowment sources 
by calling the former ‘‘remitted fees.”’ Actually this distinction is some- 
what difficult to make, although it is an important one from the stand- 
point of the general theory of student aid. One of the factors making it 
difficult to distinguish scholarships from endowed sources from remitted 
fees arises from the methods used in the accounting systems of the colleges. 
In many cases scholarships are not properly accounted for, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to derive information from the financial records regarding 
the actual amount of aid furnished from each source. 

A second factor contributing to the difficulty of distinguishing between 
endowed scholarship grants and remission of fees is the fact that in the 
case of many of the endowed scholarships the income is insufficient to pay 
the entire tuition fee. In such cases the students are frequently granted 
as scholarships amounts larger than the actual produce of the invested 
fund. A grant of this sort becomes a composite, therefore, of income from 

t For a discussion of methods of accounting for scholarships see Reeves and Russell, 


College Organization and Administration (Indianapolis: Board of Education, Disciples 
of Christ, 1929), p. 216. 
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endowed funds and income from current funds. It may be noted also that 
from the standpoint of students the distinction is unimportant. It is 
doubtless true that many recipients of scholarships never know whether 
their grant was from income on invested funds or from the current funds 
of the college. The fact that the distinction is not an important one to 
students has led many of the colleges to overlook its importance as a mat- 
ter of institutional finance. 

A few of the colleges have endowed funds which can be used either for 
scholarships or for loan funds as the case arises. In one institution the 
grant is definitely divided, one half being considered a loan and the other 
half a scholarship. It is important in the administration of such a fund 
that the student clearly understand whether he is receiving a loan or a 
scholarship. In its true sense a scholarship is a grant without any expecta- 
tion of a financial return to the college. A student who receives a grant 
with such an understanding and is later asked to repay it by the institu- 
tion has just cause for complaint. There should be a very definite under- 
standing at the time of the grant as to whether or not the college will ex- 
pect the student to reimburse it at a later date. 


AMOUNT OF ENDOWMENT FOR SCHOLARSHIP PURPOSES 


Table 158 shows the amount of endowed scholarship funds in each of 
the thirty-five colleges included in this study. 

This table shows a very large range in the amounts of endowment held 
for scholarship purposes in this group of institutions. Eight of the colleges 
have no endowment specifically designated for scholarships. DePauw 
University has the largest individual endowed fund, amounting to more 
than two and one-quarter millions. It will be noted that the colleges on 
the approved list of the Association of American Universities have, on the 
average, much larger endowed scholarship funds than the colleges not 
holding this type of accreditation. The data of Table 158 are arranged in 
order of the size of the total endowed scholarship funds. The first twelve 
institutions on the list all hold accreditation by the Association of 
American Universities. The median endowed scholarship fund for the ac- 
credited colleges is more than five times the median for the colleges which 
lack national accreditation. 

On the basis of the amount of endowed scholarship funds per student 
enrolled, the range is also very large. Again DePauw University exceeds 
by far all other institutions. Illinois Wesleyan University holds second 
place with an amount considerably in excess of the institution holding 
third place, which is Cornell College. 
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TABLE 158 


AMOUNTS OF ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 
IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Amount of Endowed 
ase Total Endowed : 
Institution ° Scholarship Funds 
Scholarship Funds per Student Enrolled 
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It should be noted in passing that the colleges which have no endow- 
ments specifically designated for scholarship purposes are in no way pro- 
hibited from using their general endowment funds for providing scholar- 
ships. Such a grant, however, would properly be treated as a remitted 
fee rather than as a specific grant from endowed scholarships. In the case 


Number of Number Amount 
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Fic. 48.—Average amounts of scholarship trust funds per student enrolled in colleges 
of various sizes and types of accreditation. 


of at least one institution the records indicating the restrictions on endow- 
ment funds have been lost. Doubtless some of the endowment of this in- 
stitution was originally designated for scholarship purposes, although it 
is not now applied in this way. 

Figure 48 shows the average amounts of endowed scholarship funds per 
student in this group of colleges classed according to size and type of ac- 
creditation. 

This graph shows that there is a very general tendency for the larger 
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colleges to have larger amounts of endowed scholarships per student than 
the amounts held by the smaller institutions.t From this it appears that 
the chances for a student to obtain aid from an endowed source are con- 
siderably greater in the larger colleges than in the smaller ones. 


SIZE OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 
The endowed scholarships are typically set up as a number of different 
funds. For example, the fund given by a certain donor will be designated 
TABLE 159 


S1zE OF INDIVIDUAL SCHOLARSHIP TRUST FUNDS 
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by his name, and the income of this fund will be used for the support of one 
or more scholarships. Table 159 presents data showing the size of the in- 
dividual scholarship trust funds. Although data were not available fou 
all of the institutions studied, information is presented covering a total 
of 538 different funds. 

This table shows that the individual trust funds range from relatively 
small amounts of less than $250 each up to a few rather large funds. More 
than half of the funds for which data are available amount to approxi- 
mately $1,000 each. In a large number of cases these funds were received 


« This situation is markedly influenced by the Rector Scholarship Fund at DePauw 
University. 
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in days when the tuition fees were much lower than at present. A fund of 
$1,000 invested at 5 per cent was sufficient to produce an income of $50 
annually, which was adequate to cover the amount of a typical tuition fee. 
With the increases that have come about in tuition fees these trust funds 
are now proving seriously inadequate for providing the annual tuition 
payments. On the basis of a tuition charge of $200 per year, which is ap- 
proximately the typical charge in the better colleges of this group, an en- 
dowed fund of $4,000, if invested at 5 per cent, is needed to provide tuition 
fees for one student. Since many of the colleges obtain a rate of income 
less than 5 per cent on their invested funds, an amount in excess of $4,000 
is actually needed in many of the colleges in order to provide full tuition 
for one student. 

Some of the larger scholarship funds are worthy of special mention. 
The Edward Rector Scholarship Foundation at DePauw University, 
amounting to $2,207,307, is the largest single fund found in any of the 
institutions, DePauw University has another scholarship fund of $25,000 
known as the Beveridge Fund. Illinois Wesleyan University is the 
beneficiary of the Williams Fund. The principal of this fund is held by 
a Chicago bank as trustee, the annual income being distributed to the 
colleges designated as beneficiaries. The income received by Illinois 
Wesleyan University indicates that the capitalized value of its share of 
this fund would be $211,500. Cornell College has the King Memorial 
Fund of $100,000. Ohio Wesleyan University has four rather large 
scholarship funds—the G. Brown Fund with a capital of $23,588, the 
Lybrand Fund of $24,000, the Munson Fund of $20,000, the Taylor Fund 
of $22,312. Allegheny College has the Ballatyne Fund of $28,886. 
Baldwin-Wallace College has the Gamble Fund of $25,000. Mount 
Union College has the Shafer Fund amounting to $25,000. Lawrence 
College has the Philip Fund of approximately $24,000. 

Another interesting example of an endowed scholarship is the Susanna 
Wesley Hall Fund at Albion College. This fund originated from a dor- 
mitory fund bearing the same name. The rates of charges for the dormi- 
tory service have been adjusted so as to produce each year a rental in- 
come. The accumulated income has been set up as a scholarship fund and 
has now reached a capital value of approximately $50,000. 

It is interesting to note the geographical concentration of these larger 
scholarship funds. The states of Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, with the 
addition of eastern Iowa, southern Michigan, and western Pennsylvania, 
include the territory in which almost all the scholarship funds of any large 
size are located in this group of colleges. At least go per cent of the total 
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scholarship funds of these institutions are located in the area just de- 
scribed. 
DESIGNATED BENEFICIARIES OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

A large number of the scholarship funds are designated for the benefit 
of certain types of students. Table 160 shows the number of the scholar- 
ship funds that are designated for various purposes. Although data were 
not available from all the colleges, the table includes information concern- 
ing a total of 605 scholarship funds. 

TABLE 160 


NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS DESIGNATED 
FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 
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i * Premedical, music, local high-school graduates, descendants of soldiers and 
sailors. 


This table shows that more than one-half of the funds are of the type 
subject to designation by the donor of the fund. Students preparing for 
religious service have the next largest number of funds for their benefit, 
and a fairly large number of funds are designated to be used only for stu- 
dents who are in actual financial need. There are forty-five funds desig- 
nated for the benefit of students of high scholastic ability. The remainder 
are few in number and are devoted to various purposes. In the case of a 
total of seventy funds the institutions are free to use the income without 
any restrictions regarding the type of student which is to benefit by the 
scholarship. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


REMITTED FEES 


Almost all the colleges of this group follow the practice of granting 
some students rebates in fees. Sometimes this plan is used as a form of 
student aid to those of exceptional scholastic promise in a manner exactly 
parallel to the granting of scholarships from endowed funds. In other 
cases the offer to remit a part of the tuition fees is used as a recruiting de- 
vice—a type of price-cutting which is distinctly frowned upon in ethical 
business circles. Customarily certain occupational or social groups are 
automatically entitled to the remission of part or all of their fees. 


MINISTERIAL REBATES 


Perhaps the largest group and the one most commonly found to be en- 
titled to this automatic reduction in fees is the ministerial class. Three 
subclasses may be distinguished in this group: (1) active ministers of the 
gospel; (2) students who intend later to enter the ministry; and (3) the 
sons and daughters of ministers. The great bulk of the grants of this type 
are of this third subclass. All but three or four of the colleges studied fol- 
low the policy of allowing a “‘ministerial discount.” 

The colleges differ somewhat in the extent to which ministers of other 
denominations are given the privilege of the reduced tuition fee. One col- 
lege grants this privilege only to ministers and their dependents belonging 
to the Annual Conference by which the college is sponsored. A few other 
institutions allow the reduction in fee only to ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A number of the colleges, however, give the ministerial 
discount without regard to denominational affiliation. 

The colleges also differ with regard to the amount of the discount al- 
lowed ministerial classes. Active ministers are typically granted the en- 
tire amount of the tuition fee, but these cases are relatively few in number. 
Sons and daughters of ministers are usually granted a 50 per cent dis- 
count from the regular tuition fees. Inafewcolleges the amount is larger 
and in some it is smaller than 50 per cent. Some colleges state the amount 
of the remission as a flat sum rather than as a percentage of the tuition 
fees. Typically the ministerial discount relates only to the general fee 
charged all students, and does not involve a reduction in special fees, such 
as laboratory fees, activity fees, or fees for private music lessons. One of 
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the largest colleges of the group goes even farther than allowing a reduc- 
tion in tuition fees, and allows also a discount of 10 per cent in board-and- 
room charges to the dependents of clergymen. 

Two reasons, other than tradition, are commonly advanced for the 
granting of this rebate to clergymen and their dependents. The first fre- 
quently mentioned reason is that ministers as a rule receive small salaries 
and would be unable to give their children a college education if the re- 
bate were not granted. The validity of this argument is open to question. 
There is considerable ground for the opinion that the economic status of 
ministers is not greatly different from that of the average for their parish- 
ioners. Most ministers would be as able to send their sons and daughters 
to college as the average members of their congregations. The data pre- 
sented in Table 154 indicate that ministers in general have an economic 
ability as high or higher than such groups as teachers, civil service em- 
ployees, etc. Furthermore, the application of this rule generally would in- 
dicate that many other occupational groups, such as farm laborers and 
coal miners, which receive relatively low average incomes, should also 
benefit from the system of remitting fees. The fact that ministers general- 
ly have a cultural background somewhat higher than that of other occu- 
pational groups receiving approximately the same or lower annual income 
may be considered a valid argument for granting special privileges to the 
ministerial classes, although this practice is then seen to be somewhat 
counter to the ideals of American democracy. 

A second reason sometimes advanced for the remission of fees to minis- 
terial classes is that the clergymen render a service to the institution in 
directing prospective students toward it, and in providing in their respec- 
tive communities an entrée for the representatives of the college. There is 
no doubt but that the ministers of the area in which the college is located 
do render a real service. An institution that does not have the good will 
of the ministers of its supporting church group usually faces many diffi- 
culties. It seems absurd, however, to make the compensation for this 
service dependent upon the number of children which the minister sends 
to the college. It may also be pointed out that the service which the local 
clergyman renders in directing young people to the college is actually a 
service to those whom he interests in the institution, and to the church and 
society in general, not to the institution itself. Since students commonly 
pay in fees much less than the cost of their instruction, no favor is shown 
the college by sending it additional students. 

Perhaps the most cogent reason for the granting of the ministerial re- 
bate is one not often mentioned. The clergymen to whom this privilege 
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is accorded are very frequently the controlling element in the ecclesiastical 
body that sponsors the college and in some measure controls its destinies. 
Furthermore, these ministers are influential with the laymen of their 
flocks, and influence greatly the opinion which the general constituency 
holds regarding the institution and the generosity with which they will 
contribute toits support. The college needs the good will of the ministerial 
group and proceeds to obtain it by the somewhat indirect method of grant- 
ing special reductions in fees. In order not to be too obvious, the privilege 
is granted to all ministers, regardless of how friendly they have been 
toward the college. A minister who has accepted such an emolument is, 
of course, not able with good grace to criticize adversely the policies of the 
college before either the constituency or the controlling ecclesiastical 
body. Viewed in this light, the ministerial rebate becomes a gentle sort 
of graft, a procedure that would be soundly denounced in civic affairs. 

The ministerial discount is likely to violate two sound principles in the 
program of giving financial assistance to students. The first of these prin- 
ciples is that aid should be given those of greatest scholastic promise. The 
second is that aid should be given those who actually need the assistance. 
A blanket reduction in fees, applicable to all the members of a given occu- 
pational group, fails to discriminate in the selection of those who will be 
aided on the ground of scholastic promise. It may be true that the sons 
and daughters of ministers are usually good academic risks; but it does 
not at all follow that every person belonging to this group is of suf- 
ficient promise to warrant a special subsidy. From the standpoint of 
financial need it will be observed that the ministerial discount applies 
alike to the son of a high-salaried pastor of a city church and to the son of 
the pastor of a rural church who receives a relatively low salary. There 
are undoubtedly many cases of students availing themselves of the min- 
isterial discount who could afford to pay the full tuition charge with less 
than the average amount of sacrifice. 

From the standpoint of the ultimate source of the funds used to provide 
the ministerial discount there are two possible interpretations. This pro- 
vision may be looked upon as a contribution by faculty members from 
their own salaries, whereby they agree to teach for slightly lower amounts 
in order to grant a rebate in fees to the sons and daughters of ministers. 
Assuming that these students could be replaced by others who would pay 
full fees, or that the teaching staff could be reduced proportionately if 
these students did not attend the college, it is evident that the amount of 
funds available for instructional salaries per faculty member is reduced 
by the granting of the ministerial rebate. 
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The other interpretation of the provision views it as a contribution by 
the other students who attend the college. In order to assist in financing 
the education of the sons and daughters of ministers, the college operates 
with a lower income per student, and is thereby obliged to offer a poorer 
quality of instruction than would be the case if no rebates were allowed. 
Thus the general fee charged all students is slightly higher than it should 
be for the quality of education provided when certain groups of students 
are granted rebates. 

It thus appears that the ministerial discount is indefensible from the 
standpoint of the source of the funds used. In situations where there are 
certain endowed scholarship funds designated specifically for the benefit 
of the dependents of ministers, these objections do not obtain. A few 
colleges have such funds; but, as was shown in Table 160, the number of 
funds designated for the benefit of the children of clergymen is a very 
small part of the total number of scholarship funds. The number of funds 
designated for those preparing for religious service is much larger; as a 
result, most of the colleges rebate from current funds only a very small 
amount for any of the ministerial classes other than the sons and daugh- 
ters of clergymen. It is evident that in this group of colleges donors have 
not been greatly interested in providing endowed scholarships for the 
benefit of the sons and daughters of ministers. 

For the reasons that have been set forth the continuation of the policy 
of granting from current funds rebates in fees to the sons and daughters 
of clergymen seems unwise. Perhaps an agreement could be reached 
among educational institutions to abandon the whole practice of “clergy 
rebates.”” From a social standpoint it would probably be better for the de- 
nominations to add directly to the salaries of clergymen the amount needed 
for student fees rather than to subsidize indirectly, as by the present 
method. The whole question may well be raised as to whether, from an 
economic standpoint, clergymen are any more entitled to special favors in 
sending their sons and daughters to college than other classes of citizens. 
In other words, aid to students should be granted, not on the basis of the 
particular occupation followed by parents, but upon an analysis of the in- 
dividual case, taking into account both financial need and scholastic 
promise. There should be a definite requirement relative to the mainte- 
nance of satisfactory scholastic standing on the part of recipients of schol- 
arships. 

FACULTY REBATES 

Another group customarily granted an automatic rebate in tuition fees 

consists of the dependents of members of the faculty of the institution. 
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Almost without exception the colleges of this group grant rebates in fees 
to such students. In a few cases the faculty members themselves are the 
beneficiaries of this provision. The wives of members of the teaching staff 
are another subclass in this group, but the majority of those who benefit 
by the faculty rebate are the sons and daughters of faculty members. 

A number of the arguments which have already been brought out in 
connection with the ministerial discounts apply with equal force to the 
faculty rebate. Although the advisability of granting faculty rebates is 
open to question, it is true that this practice is not open to all the criticisms 
made of the clergy rebate. In the first place, the granting of a rebate toa 
member of the instructional staff and his dependents effectually means a 
raise in salary to the faculty member concerned. There can be no objec- 
tion to the raising of faculty salaries by the college, although there may 
be some objection to a contribution by the college for the purpose of rais- 
ing the salaries of ministers (clergy discounts). In the second place, the 
college faculty is a small community in itself. The members of such a com- 
munity would doubtless feel no hesitation in contributing a small amount 
of either time or salary for the benefit of other members of the commu- 
nity. The situation in this regard is distinctly different from the case of 
the clergy rebates, where the faculty members contribute for the benefit 
of those who are not intimately associated with their own community. 
Finally, it may be pointed out that the amount involved in faculty re- 
bates in the average college is very small and can conceivably have no im- 
portant effect on the total financial situation. 


REBATES TO HONOR STUDENTS 


A third type of fee rebate frequently found in this group of colleges is 
that to students who have been awarded honors in graduation from their 
local high schools. A few of the colleges automatically grant a reduction 
in fees to the valedictorian of any high school. Sometimes the salutatorian 
is also eligible for a reduction in tuition. Occasionally the provision ap- 
plies to any student in the upper tenth of the high-school graduating class. 
In some colleges these honor scholarships are available only for the high 
schools of a certain area, or to the graduates of a certain restricted list of 
high schools. 

The granting of special inducements in order to attract students of 
exceptional promise is an entirely worthy use of scholarship funds. The 
only possible criticism against the practice in the group of colleges 
studied is the fact that funds are not always available from which to pay 
the scholarships awarded. The current budget of the institution is not a 
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satisfactory source of support for a scholarship program. It should be 
relatively easy in most institutions to obtain endowment in sufficient 
amount to meet all reasonable needs for the payment of high-school honor 
scholarships. 


REBATES TO STUDENTS FOR NON-ACADEMIC ABILITIES 


A fourth group of students receiving rebates in fees may be described as 
those with special abilities in certain lines other than academic. Provision 
of scholarships for students of this type is not common in the group of 
colleges studied, although several institutions rebate fees to some stu- 
dents of this kind. Until a few years ago it was a fairly common practice 
to remit the fees of students having athletic ability. This practice has 
been disapproved so vigorously by the proponents of amateurism in col- 
lege sports as well as by educators that most of the institutions studied 
grant no special privileges in the way of reduced fees to athletes because 
of their athletic ability. One college in the group grants all the members of 
its debating team free tuition. Another provides free tuition to a group of 
students with pronounced musical ability who appear in radio programs 
sponsored by the college. 

Rebates of the type described seem somewhat foreign to the general 
purpose of the scholarship award. Undue emphasis on the seeking of stu- 
dents because of their non-academic abilities means that the college has 
forsaken the purity of its purpose in the pursuit of scholarship, and has set 
up the additional and often rather divergent aims of success in athletics, 
success in debate, and success in entertaining the public over the radio. 

Although the colleges typically do not now rebate fees to athletes as 
such, it is not uncommon to find that athletes are actually favored con- 
siderably in the granting of scholarships. An independent check on this 
matter was made in a.number of colleges by finding the percentage of all 
athletes granted scholarships and comparing this with the percentage of 
all men students who were not athletes that received scholarships. In 
several colleges it was found that the proportion of athletes receiving 
scholarships was twice as great as the proportion of men non-athletes that 
were aided, even though the institution disclaimed any intention of show- 
ing special favor to athletes. 


REBATES TO THOSE IN FINANCIAL NEED 


A fifth group of students receiving rebates in fees are those aided solely 
because of their financial need. In several colleges where the endowed 
scholarship and loan funds are inadequate, deserving students are aided, 
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as a last resort, by a grant from current funds in the form of a rebated fee. 
The motive behind such a grant is entirely worthy. It may be pointed 
out, however, that in such cases the college is dispensing a charity from 
funds which it does not possess—a procedure which is financially and so- 
cially unwise. 


EFFECT OF REMITTED FEES ON CURRENT BUDGET 


Throughout this discussion it has frequently been pointed out that the 
remission of fees is an unsatisfactory type of student aid because of the 
fact that the source of the funds used for this purpose is the current budg- 
et of the college. It is worth while to examine this point to see where the 
burden of supplying this type of aid finally falls. Clearly the most elastic 
item in the budget will be the one to suffer most from the reduction in in- 
come owing to rebated fees. Since the item of faculty salaries is one of 
the most elastic in the budget and also the largest single item, it is evident 
that most of the burden involved in this form of student aid will fall upon 
the faculty. In other words, in order to provide aid of this type the faculty 
members may be thought of as contributing a pro rata share of their own 
salaries. The matter is not usually looked at in this way, but a careful 
analysis makes it evident that when the current budget becomes a source 
of aid for students, the average faculty salary must inevitably be lower 
than it otherwise would be. 

There is nothing to hinder a college from considering student aid as a 
prior claim on its endowment funds. Thus aid nominally classified as com- 
ing from the current budget may ultimately have been undesignated en- 
dowment income that was deliberately used for aiding students. One col- 
lege took the step a few years ago of setting up certain scholarship funds 
from its undesignated endowment. In this particular case the step seems 
not to have been taken out of a desire to rationalize the student-aid pro- 
gram, but rather for the purpose of setting up memorials to former presi- 
dents of the college. It is still within the bounds of possibility for any col- 
lege, however, to set up scholarships of this type from its general funds. 
The disadvantage of this step lies in the fact that endowments for scholar- 
ship purposes are usually much easier to obtain than funds for general un- 
designated purposes. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 


STUDENT AID IN THE FORM OF OUTRIGHT GIFTS 


The two types of student aid that have been discussed in the preceding 
chapters, scholarships and remitted fees, are alike in that each is an out- 
right gift to the student. The present chapter discusses the amounts of 
such grants, and also certain policies regarding the administration of this 
form of student aid. 

AMOUNT OF GRANTS 


Table 161 shows the total amount of student-aid grants in the form of 
scholarships and remitted fees, in thirty-five colleges. The table also 
shows the total number of such grants in thirty-two colleges, the informa- 
tion not having been obtained from three institutions. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing accurately between endowed scholarships and re- 
mitted fees, the table deals with the combined amounts of aid in these two 
forms. 

This table shows that the total amount of grants in the form of remitted 
fees and scholarships from endowed funds ranges from $112,723.35 at 
DePauw University to $125.00 at Brothers College. Every one of the 
colleges studied makes some grants of this type. The median amount of 
grants in the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities is more than three times the median of the colleges not hold- 
ing this type of accreditation. This difference probably reflects the differ- 
ence in the amount of endowment for scholarship purposes in the two 
groups of colleges. The number of grants also shows a wide range. 

The typical situation, as indicated by the median, is for the number of 
grants to be approximately one-fourth of the number of students enrolled. 
In the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities the median indicates that it is typical for almost one-third of the 
students to receive aid in this form; in the colleges not holding this type of 
accreditation the median indicates that only one-fifth of the students re- 
ceive this type of aid. 

The interpretation of the data relating to the average amount of each 
grant is somewhat complicated by the fact that in a few cases students 
hold their scholarships for one semester only rather than for the entire 
year. Neglecting this factor, it appears that in two colleges the typical 
grant covers the entire fee, tuition as well as laboratory and special fees. 
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TABLE 161 


TOTAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND REMITTED FEES IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Percentage 


Average 
Aaa Amount Number of , Average 
Institution Granted Grants Haolment a cat Persie, 
Scholarships Enrolled 
PACIVEUFTAY. 2.00 ogie gan $ 32,307.23 152 43.1 | $213.14 | $or.78 
TOA 2c Miied ava anene T1272 .3'6 605 Aa My 186.32 | 81.39 
*Illinois Wesleyan........ 20,115.00 258 45.8 Te. OV sare 
Melamine ot Cone onan 12,824.00 148 ei ahbl 86.05] 32738 
SELL PAOD sh vth dines Laurel eey, 16,897.00 280 49.0 60:38 °1 29. 59 
Central Wesleyan)... ... 5,370.25 70 3057, 7005 26.10 
PRCOTTIEL och ee Min ee tie 12,978.00 168 melee WTO Ne Gea 
TIDICEINSON Uv uia na hi Lianne | 13,797.60 176 32.14 TSAO ies ae 
Allegheny cok nee Wn, 14,757.90 TE eMpean pay Rene gta T 24.80 
Towa Wesleyan......... 7,815.00 134 41.1 S820) Lasoy 
Ozark Wesleyan. :..).4..: 4,941.00 80 38.1 61270, | 4 2a0Ks 
Intermountain.:.... 1... 3,247.60 81 53.6 49.09 | 21.51 
7Ohio) Wesleyan 4) sonnei. 30,501.65 543 30.4 67-334) (820.48 
Nebraska Wesleyan..... FOC FAG St 230 35.2 54.50") VO s16 
FMoeune Union see teats 9,190.50 Tadd ithlilee Rae t 19.15 
"Morningside! !) cy yin: 12,672.85 IgI Pag hts 66.35.) 28220 
Gooding |.) gad liga see 2,226.60 42 32.8 53.0% |) £71.30 
Kansas Wesleyan....... 4,548.76 145 47.4 22.37 \ eA oo 
Baldwin-Wallace........ 5,468.00 105 23.9 Be OS) 14043 
Dakota Wesleyan....... 4,300.50 73 21.0 58.91 12.39 
Ohio Northera (6.008. 10,683.57 117 T3200 OI.31 ELVOX 
McKendree....... 2,887.00 51 20.2 56.61 11.46 
FPA CLe ia i am LIE 7,679.00 92 12.6 SZ Ad OWGs 
PBAREDs ite ta enenene Is Vale 4,719.87 60 3:0 78.66 | 10.24 
Oklahoma City 2 oh.) 4 9,051.60 120 13.5 78.43] TO Es 
TAIDION s ohh a uerueamarti ss 6,980.50 IOI 3.4 69.11 9.28 
West Virginia Wesleyan. . 2,696.75 38 Tins 70.97 8.35 
HC hattanooga han my win 13,062.00 ea ee ey ee i; 8.27 
PW illamebte iacin rosea a 4,049.00 62 8.8 65.31 7.91 
Lawrence) (2 ohye din Gets 5933-50 69 T2041 85.99 7.60 
Puget Sound. ne eer 3,493.50 51 Bis 68.50 5.67 
Southwestern s Ais!) uisieule 2,820.00 27 5.0 104.44 RvEe 
Evansville ean ae 1,990.43 45 T13 44.23 5.01 
TRICO oe SMe ane 1,060.00 15 6.6 70.67 4.67 
Brothers. nile hew ahi 125.00 I ara 125.00 4.03 
Median, all colleges...| $ 6,980.50 97 25.7 | $ 69.89 | $14.86 
*Median, A.A.U. col- 
Jeges ees Mie ley ium 12,978.00 160 age 78.19 | 20.48 
Median, non-A.A.U. 


colleges ih) iGaeia ais 3,897.00 72 20.6 60.34 12.1% 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
+t No data. 
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In a number of other colleges the typical grant covers one-half the tui- 
tion fees. The grants in several colleges average less than half the tuition 
fees. 

The data for the average amount of scholarship grants per student en- 
rolled indicate the relative extensiveness of this provision in the various 
colleges. It is apparent that two institutions, MacMurray College and 
DePauw University, aré far above the others in the amount of provision 
made for this type of student aid. At MacMurray College the principal 
source of the scholarship grants is the current fund; at DePauw Univer- 
sity the source is chiefly the endowed Rector Scholarship Fund. The col- 
leges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities, 
as indicated by the median, typically have a much larger amount of 
grants per student enrolled than the colleges not holding this type of ac- 
creditation. 

Figure 49 presents data showing the relationship between the size of 
the institution and the percentage of the student body granted scholar- 
ships or remitted fees. 

This figure shows that in general the larger colleges aid a smaller per- 
centage of their students by means of scholarships and remitted fees than 
is the case with the smaller colleges. This relationship is especially notice- 
able when the data are analyzed separately by the two types of accredita- 
tion. It is probable that this relationship is an indication that the small 
colleges use this student-aid plan as a recruiting device to a greater extent 
than the larger colleges do. The larger colleges evidently are able to at- 
tract a greater proportion of students from the higher economic levels 
than the small colleges, although the number of institutions from which 
data are available is too small to warrant definite conclusions. 


POLICIES CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIPS AND REMITTED FEES 


There are four problems that will be discussed under the general head 
of policies concerning scholarships and remitted fees. These are: (1) the 
administrative control of the granting of scholarships and remitted fees; 
(2) policies concerning the handling of scholarships, the beneficiaries of 
which are designated by the donors; (3) methods of handling endowed 
scholarships that do not cover full tuition; and (4) the relative importance 
of various factors in assigning scholarships. 

Administrative control of scholarships.—Table 162 presents data show- 
ing the assignment of responsibility for administering scholarships in 
thirty-one colleges. The table is arranged to show not only the types of 
officers or committees and the number of colleges following each plan, 
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but also the number of colleges naming each of the various administrative 
officers on the scholarship committee, where the control of this matter is 
lodged in a committee. 


Number of Number Average 
Students oO Per- 
Enrolled Colleges centages 
700 and over 7 19.8 
5 22.4 RW SS~s sa ~~. asq“~evr 


2 rot 


4co to 699 II 25. 


4 18. 


Less than 400 14 28. 


12 24, 


A.A.U. colleges NSEASSANSAAAAN 
Non-A.A.U. colleges KXAN} 


Fic. 49.—Average percentages which total number of grants of scholarships and 
remitted fees are of total number of students enrolled in colleges of various sizes and 
types of accreditation. 


Table 162 shows that the colleges of this group are almost equally 
divided between the plans of administering scholarships by a single ad- 
ministrative officer and by a committee. Ina great majority of the cases 
where this responsibility is lodged in a single administrative officer the 
president is the one to whom the duty is assigned. There are two types of 
committees used in the administering of scholarships: the one consisting 
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only of administrative officers, the other consisting of both administrative 
officers and faculty members. The former has been designated in this 
tabulation as a committee of administrative officers, the latter as a com- 


TABLE 162 


ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADMINISTERING 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN THIRTY-ONE COLLEGES 


Number of Col- | Number of Col- 
leges in Which | leges in Which 
Person or Committee Assigned Responsibility] This Person or | Various Officers 
for Administering Scholarships Committee Is |Are Members of 
Given Final | the Scholarship 
Responsibility Committee 


dered (a Yes nit aks AA Det Ae a ng I2 


Committee of administrative officers 12 
Including in its membership: 
dig iocliatesel othe da ow ig ue tm AR tab Maa Wel ees aH MAN I 


GAT Nar eer Re a el ha LGN 2 aaa ei 


I 
I 
6 
fo) 
IRGR SRT AT Ua meen. Merce Veni o's etal lt eee maaitg cls 2 
PCA OR WOTICTY Mh phe erst Satoh apne hard) 0 6 
CAI OMe etm ters ear all ore metic ats (2 3 
PETSONME) OMICeras hin eee fe AGE A i ae ta I 
Studentisceretanyinh Mocn ded eins at 2 
MIU SECT eLan yet. whens Mec cc human re tates I 
ACICUGORTELET Wd te wie wire Lice hin Satna yaaa I 
NECTELAEY VIO) EOE DTeSIGeM Us vic. ful ees SY I 


Committee of the faculty.......... 4 
Including on its membership: 
PEOSIGET Creu tele ta Tae ana Garantie. 


ehipite | 6) 168 6 te), a). a: Swi tone, 


ING OIGET AT Vee 0S Ahi d ANIC) Hn ates Hoary Ba asa 
EUISINC Se OLLICE ES Mah hs oe St rns I Pea ape 


HH HH HW DW 


mittee of the faculty. The use of a committee of administrative officers 
is much more widespread than the use of a faculty committee. 

It is interesting also to note the frequency with which various adminis- 
trative officers are concerned with this problem, either as bearing sole 
responsibility or as members of the scholarship committee. In twenty-six 
of the thirty-one colleges the president is closely concerned with the grant- 
ing of scholarships. The officer next most frequently mentioned is the 
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business manager; this officer is in no case given sole responsibility, but 
is a member of the scholarship committee in eleven of the thirty-one col- 
leges. The academic dean is concerned with the granting of scholarships 
in ten of the colleges, the dean of women in seven, and the dean of men in 
four. Almost all the commonly found administrative officers are con- 
cerned with scholarships in one or more colleges. 

Donor-designated scholarships.—The second matter of policy that needs 
discussion relates to the handling of donor-designated scholarships. In 
former years many of the colleges granted persons giving certain specified 
sums of money the right to name the recipients of the scholarships based 
on their gifts. It was understood that the college would invest the gift 
as a part of the endowment, but the donor would annually name a “‘schol- 
ar’’ whose tuition was to be paid from the income on the gift. Sometimes 
the right to name a scholar was definitely understood to run for a term of 
years. Occasionally the right expired at the death of the donor, but some- 
times the right was understood to be perpetual, passing on to the heirs and 
assigns of the original donor. In some cases the right to name the scholar 
was vested in a church group or other civic organization. In a few cases 
there was the limitation that the recipient must be a direct descendant 
of the donor. 

The system of donor-designated scholarships has many disadvantages. 
In the first place, several of the colleges failed to add the funds so re- 
ceived to their endowment, but used the money for current purposes, 
thus leaving no provision for a source of income from which to meet the 
obligation in future years. Other colleges have lost all record of the funds 
given under this condition, and are unable to check the authenticity of 
some applications for scholarships of this type. 

In the second place, the capital amount of the gift was originally set 
in most cases at the amount necessary to yield the then tuition fee when 
invested at the rate of 5 per cent. Since the gift was received, however, 
tuition fees have been markedly increased. Some of the gifts were re- 
ceived with the understanding that they were to provide “‘full tuition.” 
The institution is therefore embarrassed in meeting the terms of this 
contract because of the markedly higher fees now charged. Typically it is 
necessary to take funds from the current budget for the supplementing of 
these scholarships. The executives of some colleges contend that the con- 
tracts bind them only to pay a fixed amount, not “‘full tuition,” and thus 
are able to avoid a scholarship subsidy from the current budget. In other 
cases the colleges consider these scholarships to be worth only the amount 
of tuition charged at the time the gift was received. 
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A third disadvantage arises from the fact that many of the colleges are 
not able to invest their funds to yield 5 per cent. This again entails a 
subsidy from other sources in order to meet the scholarship payments on 
these donor-designated funds. 

The most important disadvantage of scholarship funds of this type is 
the violation of sound principles of institutional administration involved 
in allowing some person not connected with the college the right to desig- 
nate the beneficiaries of its scholarship funds. The college should have the 
sole right to select its own students, and should grant scholarships under 
terms which it approves and controls. The plan of having an outside 
agency designate the recipients of scholarships may result in the presence 
of some students who are undesirable members of the academic com- 
munity. Failure to admit as a student one who has been designated as the 
beneficiary of a scholarship would be embarrassing to all concerned. 

Almost without exception the authorities in the colleges concerned 
recognize the undesirability of scholarships of this type. Several insti- 
tutions have been making vigorous efforts to remedy the mistake that 
was made in accepting funds under this provision. In some cases an en- 
deavor is being made to buy back these scholarships by returning the 
original amount of the grant. In other cases an effort is being made to 
induce the donors to waive their rights of narning scholars. Other colleges 
are requiring each applicant for such a scholarship to present rigorous 
proof of his or her rights to the grant. Several of the colleges are finding 
that the donors in some instances are happily neglecting to exercise their 
rights of naming a scholar. One college is following the plan of depreciat- 
ing the capital of these scholarship funds by the amount of excess pay- 
ment required above the interest income to provide the full tuition fee. 
This is done with the understanding that when the capital of the original 
gift has been entirely used up, the college will have no further obligation 
to furnish the scholarships. The great majority of the colleges indicate 
that the plan of donor-designated scholarships will not be used as a fund- 
raising device in the future. 

Scholarships not covering full tuition.—A third matter of policy which 
merits discussion is the method of handling scholarship funds that do not 
provide full tuition. More than half of the colleges have some scholarship 
funds, the income on which is insufficient to provide the full cost of tuition. 
Eight of the colleges having such funds follow the policy of supplementing 
the grant from current funds, so that it actually provides full tuition. 
Sixteen colleges give as scholarships only the actual earnings of the funds; 
in several cases, however, the earnings are figured at an arbitrary rate, 
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usually 5 per cent, although the invested funds actually earn a lower rate 
of income. Only one college follows the policy of allowing the income to 
accumulate until it is large enough for a single scholarship. Under this 
plan the scholarship is not awarded every year, but only in those years in 
which the accumulated income is sufficient for full tuition fees. 

Reasons for awarding scholarships.—Another matter of policy concerns 
the weight given various factors by the college authorities in assigning 
scholarships to individual students. In each of the colleges studied the 
chief executive officer was asked to indicate the relative importance of 
each of a group of factors as they operated in the assigning of scholarships. 
A tabulation of the replies indicates the types of students who would have 
the best and the poorest chance of obtaining scholarships in this group of 
institutions. The data indicate that children of ministers have the very 
best chance of all, closely followed by students ranking in the highest 
tenth in high-school scholarship. Active ministers are in third place, al- 
though almost equal weight is given to the factor of personality promising 
future community leadership. Children of faculty members are in fifth 
place. Other groups having markedly less chance for scholarships than 
those just mentioned are: (1) those who are in financial need and would 
otherwise go to a tax-supported institution because of free or lower tui- 
tion; (2) those preparing for the ministry; and (3) children of missionaries. 

The replies indicate a curious mixture of a vocational rating with the 
factors of scholastic promise, personality, and financial need as bearing 
an important weight in the assignment of scholarships in this group of 
colleges. 

The question may well be raised as to whether scholarships are custom- 
arily granted for educational reasons or as an administrative measure. 
There is some evidence throughout this chapter that in most of the col- 
leges the handling of scholarships amounts to little more than an adminis- 
trative routine, with questions of the educational implications of scholar- 
ship grants pushed far into the background. In some colleges it seems that 
scholarships are rather frequently used for propaganda purposes and as a 
recruiting device rather than primarily for the educational advantage of 
those who most merit them. A program of scholarship aid which fails to 
achieve significant educational purposes cannot be said to be successful, 
regardless of the number of students who may be assisted. 


CHAPTER LXIX 


STUDENT LOAN FUNDS? 


A form of student aid which is increasing in popularity is the loan fund. 
The use of this form of aid is based upon the idea that at least a part of the 
value of a college course results in increased earning-power on the part of 
the student. On this basis the college is justified in asking the student to 
borrow capital as an investment toward increasing his future earning- 
power. The topic of student loan funds as it applies to the thirty-five col- 
leges being studied will be discussed under six headings: (1) types of 
loan funds classified with respect to control of principal; (2) types of loan 
funds classified with respect to the manner in which the principal is used; 
(3) the amount of loan funds in the various colleges and the number and 
amounts of loans made annually; (4) the Board of Education Fund; (5) 
administration of student loan funds; (6) conditions under which students 
are granted loans. 


TYPES OF LOAN FUNDS CLASSIFIED WITH RESPECT TO 
CONTROL OF PRINCIPAL 

Broadly speaking, there are two general types of loan funds. In one the 
principal is owned and controlled by the college itself; in the other, an 
outside agency provides the funds and controls the operations of the loans. 
Twenty-four of the thirty-five colleges studied have some loan funds 
which they own and control themselves. 

All the colleges of this group also have available the Student Loan Fund 
of The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
Fund is available for students who belong to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and who are attending any of the colleges recognized by the Uni- 
versity Senate of the Church.? Each of the institutions is allocated an- 
nually a definite amount for loans to its students. The Board of Educa- 
tion co-operates with the local college authorities in the administration of 
the loans, but from the standpoint of the control of the principal it must be 
classified as an outside rather than a college fund. 

t For a further discussion of the topic of student loan funds see L. J. Chassee, A Study 
of Student Loans and Their Relation to Higher Educational Finance (New York: Har- 


mon Foundation, 1925), p. 92, and Reeves and Russell, College Organization and 

Administration (Indianapolis: Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, 1929), pp. 280-90. 
2 The Fund is also available, under certain rules, for Methodist students attending 

non-Methodist colleges and universities that hold regional or national accreditation. 
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Various philanthropic and civic agencies provide loan service for stu- 
dents. Table 163 presents a tabulation of the various sources of outside 
student loan funds that are utilized by the thirty-five colleges studied. 

The agency most frequently mentioned as supplying outside loan funds 
is the Knights Templar. Twenty-one of the colleges have availed them- 
selves of the loan facilities of this organization. Seventeen colleges report 
that students may obtain loans from certain civic organizations such as 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, Chambers of Commerce, etc. The other types 
of agencies are represented in only a few of the colleges studied. This 
table indicates that many, in fact most, of the colleges are neglecting an 


TABLE 163 


SOURCES OF OUTSIDE STUDENT LOAN FuNDS UTILIZED 
BY THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


Number of 
Eales 
‘i tilizing 
Agency Supplying Fund This Source 
of Student 
Loan Funds 


Civic organizations (Rotary, Kiwanis, Chamber of 
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ECMO ACl6S COR HALT CG AN MDM an Patan LY AIBN ah ANP Atco bn eRe A BAAR 2 
Other foundations.) Oru. 2Eoy, ae war ine oe a aa 4 


important method of increasing the amount of financial aid they can fur- 
nish students, since a large number have failed to avail themselves of the 
loan facilities afforded by the various types of organizations represented 
in the table. It would seem advisable for the colleges to investigate some- 
what more fully the possibilities of increasing their loan service to students 
through greater use of these outside philanthropic and civic agencies. 


TYPES OF LOAN FUNDS CLASSIFIED WITH RESPECT TO THE 
MANNER IN WHICH THE PRINCIPAL IS USED 
Two general types of loan funds are distinguished on this basis—the 
one known as the restricted loan fund and the other as the revolving loan 
fund. The restricted loan fund is one in which the principal is kept in- 
vested in income-producing securities, only the income being used for stu- 
dent loans. The revolving type of student loan fund is one in which the 
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entire capital of the fund is loaned to students. The advantages of the re- 
volving fund over the restricted fund have been thoroughly discussed by 
Mr. Chassee.* 

Of the twenty-four colleges included in this study that have loan funds 
of their own, twelve have only the revolving type of loan funds, two have 
only restricted funds, while ten have one or more funds of each type. Thus 
a total of twenty-two colleges have some revolving funds, while twelve 
have some restricted funds. In view of the advantages of the revolving 
type of fund, it is commendable that the larger number of funds is of this 
type. 

One of the colleges of this group is creating a fund of a slightly different 
type from either of the two previously described. This institution grants 
loans to students from its current funds up to and including the full 
amount of tuition fee for any given year. The college has in this manner 
built up a relatively large capital fund from its current income. It is 
planned as collections are made to utilize this fund as a revolving type of 
student loan fund. While this policy has resulted in the building-up of a 
relatively large fund, it is unfortunate that the current income of the in- 
stitution, urgently needed for the support of the current educational pro- 
gram, has been drawn upon to provide the necessary resources. 


AMOUNT OF LOAN FUNDS AND LOANS MADE DURING YEAR 


Table 164 shows the capital amount of the funds for student loans be- 
longing to each of the colleges studied, and also the amount loaned dur- 
ing the year, the number of grants during the year, the average amount 
per grant, and the average amount per student enrolled. 

This table shows that eleven of the colleges have no loan funds under 
their own control. In thirteen others the loan funds are less than ten 
thousand dollars. Two or three of the colleges, on the other hand, have 
loan funds of rather large amounts. The typical situation as indicated by 
the median is for the college to have a loan fund of approximately three 
thousand dollars. 

The medians indicate that the colleges on the approved list of the As- 
sociation of American Universities typically have much larger loan funds 
than those not holding this type of accreditation. The ratio between the 
median capital amounts of the funds of the two groups of colleges is ap- 
proximately 20 to 1. 

The amount of loans made during the year from college funds does not 
correlate closely with the amount of capital funds. One of the important 


t Loc. cit. 
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TABLE 164 


AMOUNT OF STUDENT LOAN FUNDS CONTROLLED BY THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


eee an yen 
YW : Loaned Number | Am raeresy y 
Institution Year A Scape during of Grants oe Grint Brent 
of Fiscal Year Year Enrolled 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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reasons for the lack of correlation is the presence of some relatively large 
funds of restricted type. Since only the income from these funds is avail- 
able for student loans, the amount of loans is necessarily much smaller 
than in the revolving type of fund. A few institutions report a larger 
amount of loans than the capital of their fund. This represents a policy 
of making short-term loans, the funds being repaid and reloaned during 
the fiscal year. In two cases there is a turnover of approximately 200 per 
cent in the fund during the fiscal year. The medians indicate that the col- 
leges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities 
loaned approximately three times as much on the average as the colleges 
not holding this type of accreditation. 

The average amount per grant represents a variation in policies with 
regard to the size of loans. It will be observed that some of the colleges 
tend to loan students relatively small amounts while others generally 
make loans that approach or even exceed the entire tuition charge. It is 
usually considered advisable in a well-administered loan program to pro- 
vide funds in ample amount to “see the student through.” It is clear that 
several of the colleges are not now following this policy. 

The amount of student loans granted per student enrolled indicates 
the relative adequacy of the loan service in the various colleges. The vari- 
ation on this point is fairly large; clearly, a number of the colleges do not 
have an adequate amount of funds. 

The amount of funds which an institution needs for student loans is 
affected by many factors. The economic level from which students come 
and their general social background is a very important conditioning cir- 
cumstance. The types of vocations into which students go after gradua- 
tion also affects the need for student loans. The sex distribution of stu- 
dents seems also to have some bearing upon the necessity for loans. The 
relative amount which is available for student aid in other forms, particu- 
larly endowed scholarships, conditions the adequacy of the loan funds. 
The fact that all these institutions have available also the Student Loan 
Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church must be taken into account, 
since this Fund operates in a manner similar to the college-controlled 
fund. The data for Board of Education loans are not included in Table 
164. 

STUDENT LOAN FUND OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

The Student Loan Fund which is administered by the Board of Educa- 
tion has been in operation for more than half a century. The capital is 
being constantly augmented by the annual Children’s Day collections, 
and by the interest earnings from the loans that are made. In administer- 
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ing the Fund each of the colleges is allotted at the beginning of the year a 
definite sum; loans are granted students up to the full amount of this sum 
on the recommendation of the college. 

Table 165 shows for the thirty-five colleges the total amount of student 
loans made in each, and the total number of students aided from this fund 
for three years, 1928-29, 1929-30, and 1930-31. 

Brothers College is the only one of the institutions studied that did 
not benefit from the Student Loan Fund. The reason for this situation is 
that Brothers College at the time of its survey had not yet been officially 
recognized by the University Senate; the Board of Education cannot 
make loans until the institution has been accredited by this agency. 

The total loans from this Fund in these thirty-five colleges have been 
increasing over the period studied, the increase in the latest year being 
particularly large. The totals indicate that the average loan per student 
amounts to approximately one hundred dollars. 

The factors entering into the allocation of loan funds to a given institu- 
tion are: (1) the costs of living and tuition at the college; (2) the amount 
of the Children’s Day collection in the churches of the territory; (3) the 
number of Methodist students enrolled; (4) the number of Methodist stu- 
dents reported as needing aid; (5) the record of repayments by former bor- 
rowers; and (6) the general record of the loan officer of the institution in 
making recommendations. 

The Student Loan Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
largest fund of this type in America. There is abundant evidence of the 
success with which the Fund is being managed, and of the large service 
that it is rendering. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LOAN FUNDS 


Table 166 presents data showing the number of colleges assigning re- 
sponsibility for administering the student loan funds to each of various 
administrative officers or committees. The data of this table relate only to 
the college loan fund. Although there are twenty-four institutions having 
this type of fund, two did not furnish information regarding the method of 
administering the fund. 

This table shows that the administration of the student loan funds is 
most frequently a function of a committee. Only five of the twenty-two 
institutions place this duty in the hands of a single executive officer. The 
use of a committee of administrative officers is much commoner than the 
use of a committee that includes some faculty members in its member- 
ship. When the personnel of these committees is analyzed, it will be ob- 
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TABLE 165 


LOANS FROM THE STUDENT LOAN FUND OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AT THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
Institution 
Total |Number of} Total {Number of} Total |Number of 
Amount | Students | Amount | Students | Amount | Students 
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* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 


+ Brothers College had not been recognized by the University Senate at the time of the study, and hence 
was not eligible to participate in the Student Loan Fund. 
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served that the business officer of the college is the person most frequently 
connected with the administration of loan funds. In four institutions this 
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ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADMINISTERING STUDENT 
LOAN FUNDS IN TWENTY-TWO COLLEGES 
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officer is given sole responsibility for administering the fund, in nine he 
is a member of the administrative officers’ committee, and in two heisa 
member of the faculty committee on student loans. Thus in a total of 
fifteen of the twenty-two colleges the business manager is connected with 
the administration of student loans. The president is given final respon- . 
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sibility for this matter in one college, is a member of the administrative 
committee handling loans in ten cases, and is a member of the faculty 
committee in two cases. Thus in a total of thirteen out of the twenty-two 
colleges the president is concerned rather intimately with the granting of 
student loans. The dean does not appear as an officer granted final re- 
sponsibility for student loans, but in nine of the colleges he is a member of 
the committee handling this matter. The other administrative officers ap- 
pear much less frequently as members of the student loan committee. 

One case deserves special comment. In this institution the student loan 
fund is administered as a separate fund, the governing board consisting 
of selected members of the board of trustees, representatives of the alum- 
ni, and other friends of the college. Perhaps this fund should be considered 
as an ‘‘outside”’ fund although the loans are available only to the students 
of this institution and the fund itself bears the name of the college. The 
explanation of this peculiar arrangement is that the fund was originally 
established as a device for aiding athletes. The arrangement was called 
into question by the standardizing associations, and the college has now 
agreed that athletes will not be favored above other students in the grant- 
ing of aid from this fund. Nevertheless, the original arrangement for ad- 
ministering the fund is still continued. It would seem advisable, as long 
as this is considered as a college fund, to place a somewhat more direct 
control of its administration in the hands of the responsible executive 
officers and faculty of the college. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH LOANS ARE GRANTED 


All the colleges quite naturally consider the general character and repu- 
tation of the student as an important factor in deciding eligibility for a 
loan. Inquiry was made in all the colleges having their own loan funds re- 
garding other factors which were considered in determining whether or 
not a student should be granted a loan. Table 167 presents a tabulation 
of the various requirements, showing the number of colleges indicating 
each. 

In all but four colleges of the group the grades made by the student are 
considered in determining the eligibility of students for loans. In nine 
cases the student must be earning high grades; in four cases he must be 
making at least the minimum for graduation; and in six colleges the only 
requirement is that he be making passing grades. Six colleges require a 
student to be doing part-time work for self-support in order to be eligible 
for loans. In two of these cases a definite ratio has been established be- 
tween the amount a student may borrow and his earnings. Nine of the 
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colleges indicate that they consider the future potential earning-power of 
the student before granting a loan. One college insists that the student 
keep a personal financial account as a condition for receiving a loan. 
Another college makes athletic ability the paramount consideration for 
the granting of a loan. 

TABLE 167 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH STUDENTS ARE GRANTED LOANS 
IN TWENTY-THREE COLLEGES HAVING STUDENT LOAN 
FUNDS UNDER COLLEGE CONTROL 


Number of 
Colleges 
Requirements for Eligibility for a Student Loan Having 
Each Re- 
quirement 
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RELATIVE MERITS OF LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
AS FORMS OF STUDENT AID 

The questions as to whether the aid should be given as a scholarship or 
as a loan demands some attention. The decision on this point involves a 
fundamental analysis of the value of an education. If an institution re- 
gards the education it is giving the young people of the generation as a 
contribution to society, with society later to reap the rewards of the edu- 
cation, the natural suggestion is a scholarship for the needy student. On 
the other hand, if the education is viewed as an individualistic matter, of 
worth primarily to the individual in enabling him to earn more money and 
to enjoy more of the comforts of life, it is only fair to ask the individual 
to pay for the cost of his education; and aid to needy students naturally 
takes the form of aloan. Perhaps no institution follows either of these phi- 
losophies in the extreme form; but as varying emphasis is placed upon the 
social and the individualistic aims of higher education, just so must the 
emphasis be shifted between scholarships and loan funds as a method of 
aiding students. 
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It is believed that most institutions will find a place for both scholar- 
ships and loan funds. The degree to which each will be employed will vary 
with the aims and purposes of the institution, the type of training it gives, 
and the general status of its student body. Differentiation as to which stu- 
dents should receive each form of aid may be made along several lines. 
For example, students preparing for a type of life-work the advantages of 
which accrue mainly to society as a whole rather than to the individual, 
for work which is socially important yet rewarded by a relatively low 
salary, or for work in fields where the demand for workers exceeds the 
supply might well be given scholarships. On the other hand, students 
preparing for work which is not socially important, for work the rewards 
of which come to the individual in terms of high salary, or for work in 
fields where the supply of workers exceeds the demand should be financed 
by loans. A student who gives no promise of better-than-average ability 
should not be financed by scholarships, since his potential contribution 
to society is limited by his ability. On the other hand, such a student may 
be entirely eligible for aid in the form of a loan, provided only his ability 
is high enough to give some assurance that he will be able to profit by the 
education for which he is being financed. 

Student aid, in the form of either scholarships or loan funds, is an ob- 
ject that has a peculiar appeal to donors. It should be possible for most of 
these colleges to increase materially their funds for this purpose. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, it seems probable that loan funds will be 
easier to obtain and will probably render a greater total educational serv- 
ice than scholarship funds. Most of the colleges should therefore give the 
principal emphasis in their student-aid program to the provision of a 
larger amount of loan funds. 


CHAPTER LXX 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Although in theory the employment of students differs materially from 
the other forms of aid, in practice the prospect of obtaining remunerative 
work frequently makes it possible for a student of limited means to at- 
tempt the financing of a college year in much the same way as a scholar- 
ship or a loan. Some students, choosing to be independent of the “‘char- 
ity” involved in receiving a scholarship, and not wishing to undertake the 
obligation of repaying a loan, actually prefer remunerative employment 
as a means of assistance. 

From the educational standpoint question has been raised as to the 
wisdom of allowing students to devote their energies to non-educative 
work at a time in life when they should be giving full time to their 
studies. The actual effect of part-time employment on the scholarship of 
students is somewhat difficult to ascertain. Although some of the very best 
students frequently are those engaging in outside remunerative work, 
it must also be recognized that these students are more actively motivated 
than the average. Furthermore, although a student may make a good 
scholastic record while earning his way through college, the question can 
never be settled as to what sort of a record the student would have 
made had he been relieved of the necessity of working. Finally, employ- 
ment frequently reduces the opportunities for the most educative types 
of social experience, a vital part of the whole educational procedure. 

Colleges located in small communities, where there is little opportunity 
for outside employment, frequently find it difficult to provide enough 
work to supply the demands of students for this type of assistance. 
It seems that in some instances jobs are created not so much because of 
need for the service as to provide students with remunerative work. In 
several colleges that make extensive use of student services the work 
could undoubtedly be done more efficiently and at lower cost by the em- 
ployment of full-time persons who are not students. 

In some colleges student employment is used as a recruiting device. 
One of the smaller institutions included in this study advertises that it 
will furnish sufficient employment to provide half the charges for board 
and room to any student who wishes to avail himself or herself of this 
opportunity. The officers of the college who are charged with the super- 
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vision of this student labor state that they frequently find difficulty in 
arranging sufficient work to keep all their employees busy. 

As a rule no cash expenditure is involved in the employment of stu- 
dents, since there are nearly always offsetting charges for tuition, board, 
and room. A few of the colleges studied do not even make an accounting 
for the student labor used in the supplementary business enterprises, 
particularly the dormitories and dining-halls, where the students receive 
payment only in service. Failure to account for the cost of student labor 
makes impossible a careful analysis of the operations of these enterprises. 

Table 168 presents data regarding the employment of students in 
thirty-five colleges. 

This table shows considerable variation among the colleges in the 
amount expended for student employment. The institutions on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Universities have, on the aver- 
age, almost twice the expenditure for this purpose that is found in the 
colleges lacking national accreditation. The average amount earned per 
case of employment also varies widely. The colleges on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities tend to distribute their em- 
ployment somewhat more widely than the other colleges, the median 
amount per case of employment being 25 per cent higher in the latter 
group than in the former. 

The column showing the average amount of student employment per 
student enrolled indicates the relative extensiveness of the program of 
aiding students by this method. Two colleges, both of which have small 
enrolments, are far above all the others on this point. The range between 
the two extremes is at the ratio of approximately 25 to 1. The medians 
indicate that the colleges lacking national accreditation generally have a 
more extensive system of student employment than those on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. 

Figure 50 presents data showing the relationship between the size of 
the enrolment and the amount of student employment in the colleges of 
this group. 

This figure shows the rather interesting fact that exactly the opposite 
relationship exists in the two groups of colleges between the size of the 
enrolment and the amount of student employment per student enrolled. 
In the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities the larger institutions tend to have larger amounts of student 
employment per student than the smaller ones have, although the differ- 
ences are not particularly marked. In the colleges not on the approved 
list the institutions with small enrolments tend to have much larger 
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amounts of student employment per student than the colleges with large 
enrolments. 


TABLE 168 


EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS BY THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


| 


Total Amount Average Average 

Institution Pree (| Nua | erat bs | ae 
Employment Employment} Enrolled 
BSTOCHOES «(7.2 Wer cttd jane uanee $ 2,516.86 19 $132.47 $81.19 
GOdiD ei). i ied ay 9,064.10 77 LIZ 72 70.81 
SPACING: 2) :4i0o (i. eau Meee as MEER, 25,570.68 130 196.74 35.08 
MOULEWESLERE wir) niesay ential 17,940.12 357 50.25 32.92 
RcRendree eine ew 8,048.00 52 154.77 31.94 
OA eo) ROM Le US CLG ata od 14,187.10 80 177.34 30.78 
West Virginia Wesleyan....... 9,330.00 56 166.61 28.89 
Ozark i Wesleyan... lures ie wile 6,007.80 40 150.20 28.62 
PCornelliin cau eee eae 13,699.61 160 85.62 27.56 
Intermountain \ouonrie cue ia 3,878.18 27 143.63 25.68 
Dakota Wesleyan............. 8,681.60 41 201,75 25.02 
S ELA mln Ak Un ora Meareen tad ya 9,665.87 72 134.25 24.41 
Nebraska Wesleyan.......,... 14,714.00 165 89.18 22.46 
PAL oben ie atcraeiasouts Gates en 13,248.85 139 95.32 22.29, 
Baldwin-Wallace.............. 8,997.33 71 126.72 20.45 
~ Mount Union ics ee ae. 9,242.08 QI 101.56 19.25 
MA IDION Maer ae ae eu eles 12,463.70 125 99.71 16.57 
Kansas Wesleyan aio san iwi. 4,953-79 88 56.29 16.19 
MEAWTENEO MMW. Voseo Tea fare II, 330.00 II5 98.52 14.51 
‘Thnois Wesleyan ti ik een 8,086. 21 35 231.03 14.36 
MT RIOI ea ere SeAB I aia ards Oe 3,250.00 31 104.84 14.32 
PSIIADSON aren cane gba ok. 7722 sao 58 eyes eae! 
Lowa; Wesleyan oie wesuennaiices 4,345.00 37 117.43 Tees 
Central (Wesleyan) wiciiaicdea ee 2,509.40 21 IIQ.50 IgVis4 
*Ohio, Wesleyan ice cose cy 23,198.73 303 59.03 13.00 
PIV aCMirra your iaes coins ete 4,301.95 64 68.15 12,36 
PMorningside i. ube Ae ud on 6,990.00 4I 170.49 10.07 
CVasIS VINO Cd. cutee cueweN tat n tc le 3,746.92 zy 178.42 9.44 
ADICKINSON fiche how neietaciees & oe 4,959.75 67 74.03 9.10 
POP AR ret Ui nts eer mig tac or. 11,866.87 127 98.07 8.57 
+ Chattanooga. ic uname ot 2,707.00 45 60.16 7.10 
Oklahoma! Citye's eee. ih 6,285.00 33 190.45 7.05 
EWillamette sear cela aus 3,515.10 19 185.01 6.87 
PURSESOUNE lie an ame thei 2,253.00 60 37.55 3.66 
ChieiNorthernyy ihe ue nell; 3,032.66 39 rie e: 3.38 
Median, all colleges........ $ 8,048.00 60 $117.72 $16.19 
*Median, A.A.U. colleges.... 9,665.87 80 99.71 14.30 
Median, non-A.A.U. colleges 5,480.80 4I L2BoeT 21.46 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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There are three principal types of work in which students are engaged: 
(x) dormitory and dining-hall; (2) campus and janitorial; and (3) labora- 
tory, library, and departmental assistance. It will be observed that only 
the last-mentioned type has any important educative possibilities; the 
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Fic. 50.—Amounts of student employment per student enrolled in colleges of various 
sizes and types of accreditation. 

remainder of the work, which in most colleges includes the great majority 

of students who are given employment, is of relatively low grade, either 

entirely unskilled or semiskilled. A few of the colleges employ student 

help in the bookstore, and in some cases student assistants are employed 

in the administrative offices. The use of students for office-work may be 


seriously questioned, however, because of the confidential nature of the 
data that these helpers must handle. 


CHAPTER LXXI 
THE TOTAL PROGRAM OF STUDENT AID 


TOTAL AMOUNTS OF STUDENT AID 


In preceding chapters the amounts spent by the colleges for the various 
forms of student aid have been presented separately. Table 169 shows for 
each of thirty-five colleges the total amount of student aid in all forms per 
student enrolled, and the percentage of the total given in each form. This 
table deals only with college-controlled funds, and does not include aid 
from the Methodist Student Loan Fund or other outside agencies, or 
employment of students other than that furnished by the college. 

This table shows a wide range among the colleges in the total amount 
of aid per student enrolled. The college having the most extensive system 
of student aid gives more than ten times as much as the college having the 
most restricted student-aid program. The medians indicate that the col- 
leges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities 
tend to give slightly larger amounts of student aid than the colleges not 
holding this type of accreditation. The difference between the two groups, 
however, is not large considering the wide range among the individual 
colleges. ; 

The table indicates also that there is no common pattern for the dis- 
tribution of aid among the various forms. Two types of student aid— 
scholarships and remitted fees, and student employment—stand out as 
generally much more important than the other types, from the stand- 
point of the relative amounts of aid given in each form. Many of the 
colleges, however, do not distribute their aid in the manner indicated 
by the general average. The medians indicate an important difference 
between the colleges on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities and those not holding this type of accreditation with regard 
to the distribution of student aid. The nationally accredited colleges tend 
to give a much larger proportion of their aid in the form of scholarships 
and remitted fees, and a much smaller proportion in the form of employ- 
ment than is the case with the other group of colleges. The nationally 
accredited colleges also tend to have slightly larger percentages of aid in 
the form of loan funds and uncollected fees, but the differences on these 
items are not large enough to be statistically significant. 

Some comment should be made regarding the relatively insignificant 
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TABLE 169 
AMOUNT OF TOTAL STUDENT AID FROM COLLEGE SOURCES PER STUDENT ENROLLED, 


AND PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL Arp GIVEN IN EAcH Fors, 
FOR THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL GIVEN IN EAcH Form 


TOTAL 
INSTITUTION efcai ita ee 
Scholarships Loans from baile 
eee *Jand Ligands ks per ae ss ean Titer i fe 
* MacMurray.” waeie ek: $119.53 76.8 5053 Aue 8.2 
POP AUW. py nee es oe 101.57 80.1 8.4 Tiean hae a 
PSTOCRCTS Port: Os oy QI.10 12.9 44.6 Ae PSM ED Sc aerate uns 
GOOGING 2 tebe ee i ot 91.08 18.1 B32) 3.0 Rd 
ng Garo 3 tS | Ned Ca Be 8 ee ae 82.24 31.8 EK aa ice | armen ae a 2 34.7 
AH amine seis pis eed 75.07 43.2 a2) 5 0.8 23.5 
Southwestern...) <0. 3. 65.49 ie 50.3 39.1 2G 
West Virginia Wesleyan. 64.80 12.9 44.6 42. 5!) eve barnes 
MeKemiree tc. 3... lee 61.92 18.5 51.6 20 ON ane iene ae 
EP RCHICOME acre und 5 ae 60.34 jy Me 58.1 19.0 5.4 
Ozark Wesleyan........ 57.98 40.6 49.3 2.5 va) 
PMCONGHY, oe Sus acc. sce: 56.79 A3.7 39.2 15.8 t.3 
Intermountain......... 53.44 39.7 47.4 Lick 1.4 
*Tllinois Wesleyan....... 52433 O70 ZOO en eho 6.1 
ol 8 1 oN ORR eA 50.47 20.3 61.0 ane 1514 
SP OLEMISORE Ao data e aa hte, 48.68 58.6 26.8 2.0 II.O 
Dakota Wesleyan...... 48.19 OA ly, SEO £26 8 
Nebraska Wesleyan... . 45.48 Ares 48.6 8.3 1.6 
*Ohio Wesleyan......... 42.91 47.8 301.2 21.7 ie 
Central Wesleyan...... 41.30 68.2 RE R naan tee esa) cto tae aries 
Mott, Union... 40.043 40.54 47.2 a7 Bagi mei a os any 
PADICKINSOMG Sette es. sane 39.29 64.4 CR) SA Hare BN ee aie 12.4 
Iowa Wesleyan........ B7003 63.2 Sige Te FTO rey 
ODN Ee od once Gadi 34.48 13.6 7M COE Ap WON ae oa 44.9 
Baldwin-Wallace....... 32.88 36.6 Oona ua vlsse meters = tat 
Kansas Wesleyan...... 22508 25.4 27.6 212 44.8 
*Morningside........... 31.27 Grey Maw Wea GY ou diel ani aah 41.6 
PAI DION chars sch tae a. 25.86 35.9 OA Tes pietie. t. Hee Bahl wan eee kvads 
PLEMTEDCEN lene itn yaks 24.56 30.9 59.1 TOTOMY Pech area 
PWiliaimettens 21/2508). i 20.57 38.4 33-4 17.6 10.6 
PVansvilles sc hie cad. 19.88 2m, Az: § 2.0 a5.3 
Oklahoma City........ 18.71 54.2 CvEwy 6.8 3 
PACH a tTANOOUA Me gill! ns 1537 82.8 aN HORM Rapa cave tonsa FF Bn WARM 
Ohio Northern......... 15,20 77.9 72 Ne KORN aS, Bare SSA AGA gE 2 
Pugetsound 1). ../90) 4 . LEVEE (quant SION La hen oa 16.0 
Median, all colleges..| $ 45.48 40.6 12 : iT 
*Median, A.A.U. col- oA ae ; 
MRCS era wa tt 48.68 47.2 3225 3.6 6.1 
Median, non-A.A.U. 
COMORES sce cre sac 43.39 31.2 46.0 2.8 2a 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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part played by student loans in the program of aid in these colleges. 
The data of the table probably are somewhat misleading on this point, 
since the loans from the Student Loan Fund of the Board of Education 
are not included. The fact that a considerable number of the colleges 
have no loan funds of their own also tends to reduce the average 
amount of aid from this source. The table indicates, however, that in 
several of the colleges a considerable proportion of the aid is given in the 
form of student loans. The colleges studied could well afford to devote 
some attention to the building-up of more satisfactory resources for 
student loan funds, thus permitting a smaller amount of the financial 
assistance to be given in the form of remitted fees and uncollected tuitions. 
Some of the colleges have found that it is relatively easy to raise funds for 
student loans, this being an object that has a peculiar appeal to interested 
donors. 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AIDED 

Table 170 presents data showing for thirty-two colleges the relative 
extensiveness of the program of student aid in terms of the percentage 
which the total number of cases of aid is of the total student enrolment. 

The first column of this table indicates the total number of cases of 
aid, obtained by adding together the number of students receiving aid 
in each of the four forms shown in Table 169. Since in most institutions 
there are many students who receive aid from more than one source, e.g., 
a loan and student employment or a scholarship and a loan, the table 
does not indicate the actual number of different individuals receiving aid. 
In a few of the colleges studied a check was made of the number of 
students receiving aid in any form in an endeavor to ascertain the amount 
of duplication involved. It appears from this check that approximately 20 
per cent of those aided typically receive aid in more than one form. The 
amount of labor necessary to eliminate this duplication made it inadvisa- 
ble to carry the technique farther. 

Because of the duplication involved, care must be taken in interpret- 
ing the second column of Table 170. The table indicates in a rough way 
the relative extensiveness of the system of student aid in the various col- 
leges, although the actual percentages shown should probably be scaled 
down approximately one-fifth in order to indicate more accurately the 
true percentage of the students being aided. 


NEED FOR STUDENT AID 


The need for an extensive program of student aid is conditioned by 
several factors. The economic level from which the students are drawn 
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TABLE 170 


TotaL NUMBER OF CASES OF STUDENT AID FROM ALL COLLEGE 
SOURCES, AND PERCENTAGE THAT CASES OF AID ARE OF 
TOTAL STUDENT ENROLMENT, FOR THIRTY-TWO COLLEGES 


Total Number-of Percentage That 


Institutiont Cases of Student pein pl Pees 


Aud of Total Enrolment 
OOM Panetta ee eerie ete 132 103.1 
Kansas Wesleyan............ 311 101.6 
BORO ee elitr tol tipo cata aah 464 93.4 
Intermountain we reales T3t 86.8 
TRC P AU ea Mata ea ect 938 77.2 
PIMACNIUTTaye ls mee ey oe mes Y 379 94.7 
PATOLREL Sse etek tubes Rhee ai 23 74.2 
*Ohio/Wesleyan i. is. Aa) o y275 Ena 
Southwestern asics si samin ds 372 68.3 
Nebraska Wesleyan.......... 440 67.2 
Ovark Wesleyaly tits oc uit 4 123 61.8 
TET ATM cL NR Oe Ren ili ech sees hare 227 57.3 
FUllinois: Wesleyan cies). <\0.441/6 319 56.7 
lowar Wesleyan en ict e 180 5oe2 
TOL SOMME MaMa one eu 357 54.8 
IMGKendree ane sis eet 134 Bae 
20 SEC el ghia ibe A 0 AeA UN ON 223 48.4 
Central Wesleyan. iii... 1.65) QI 47.6 
Ben SOM mee en wae tame Y.: 256 ATO 
Baldwin-Wallace............. 184 41.8 
West Virginia Wesleyan...... 130 40.2 
Dakota Wesleyan. .3 fe... 138 39.8 
PeROIOI noi Deiat woke 226 30.1 
MOPINpSlde otis oh hank A 1QI 2 7n 
MLA WICMCG nye We Rit Whe cis chk ined 203 26.0 
PACIIG Mies icine AWS 18 186 25.5 
MWILADICURCR Retirees wee ns 125 24.4 
PUCEE SOUNGI GMM ceaue ne oh 150 24.4 
RIOD aay ne ae nye S 46 20.3 
Oklahoma City Mwy es ss 175 19.6 
Ohio (Northern. Ai At i 156 BA 
Pvansvilley 5 cones Pay el 68 HO eat 
Median, all colleges....... 185 50.8 
*Median, A.A.U. colleges... 242 51.6 

Median, non-A.A.U.  col- 

Levesty truancy We he a! 136 50.4 


* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
T Does not include loans from the Methodist Board of Education. 
t Colleges omitted are *Chattanooga, *Allegheny, and *Mount Union. 
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has a very important bearing. The cost of tuition and board and room is 
also important. The table indicates that the type of accreditation held 
does not influence the extensiveness of the program of student aid, the 
medians being very nearly the same for the two groups classified upon the 
basis of membership or non-membership in the Association of American 
Universities. In some of the colleges it appears that the amount of com- 
petition influences markedly the amount of aid given. In these colleges 
the program of student aid doubtless serves, to some extent, as a recruit- 
ing device. Colleges facing competition from neighboring state-supported 
institutions usually rank high in the extensiveness of their student- 
aid program. The reason for this is obvious. There does not seem to be 
any relation between the size of the supporting constituency and the 
amount of aid given students. 
TABLE 171 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS PER STUDENT ENROLLED, 
AND AVERAGE PERCENTAGE WHICH NUMBER OF CASES OF Arp Is oF NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED, FOR COLLEGES GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE POPULATION 
OF THE COUNTY IN WutcH LOCATED 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PER 


STUDENT ENROLLED PERCENTAGE OF CASES OF AID 


POPULATION OF COUNTY 


Number of Average Number of Average 
Colleges Amount Colleges* Percentage 
COVER LOOPOOOW. MuNaR idly bs £2 $41.97 IO 40.8 
AO OOOZTOO, OOO teh) she hu slicers 9 A723 8 50.8 
Less’ than 40,000 3)28 o\eagjs oe 14 55.87 14 60.1 


* No data from three colleges. 


One of the important factors affecting the extensiveness of the student- 
aid program is the size of the community in which the college is located. 
Table 171 presents data showing the relation between the size of the 
population of the county in which the college is located and the amount 
of student aid; the latter factor is shown both as an average amount per 
student enrolled and also as the average percentage which the number of 
cases of aid is of the number of students enrolled. 

This table shows a general tendency for the colleges located in the 
larger communities to have less extensive programs of student aid than 
those located in communities of smaller population. The fact that a 
larger number of the students of colleges located in fair-sized cities can 
live at home while attending the institution doubtless is an important 
determinant of the need for financial assistance. There is usually greater 
opportunity for self-help in the form of outside employment in the larger 
communities than in the smaller ones. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE 
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CHAPTER LXXII 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE 


The demise of the college of liberal arts has frequently been prophesied. 
As long ago as 1902, President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity expressed the opinion that numerous factors then operating would 
result in the college ceasing to exist unless it abandoned the four-year 
program. In 1903 President David Starr Jordan of Stanford University 
asserted that the college would eventually disappear in effect, if not in 
name, the best colleges becoming universities and the others returning to 
their place as academies. Almost a generation has passed since these 
prophecies were made, but the college of liberal arts remains a vigorous 
and vital part of the American system of higher education. It appears, 
therefore, that prophecies regarding the future of such institutions are 
hazardous, and should be made cautiously, if at all. 

The present study has analyzed in detail a mass of data relating to 
thirty-five typical American colleges of liberal arts. From the information 
presented in preceding parts of this volume it is readily apparent that the 
future of the college will be affected by a number of factors now at work. 
It is the purpose of this concluding chapter to review briefly a few of these 
factors and to discuss their implications for the future of the college. 

Most Americans are familiar with the remarkable growth in school en- 
rolments, particularly at the secondary and higher levels, that has oc- 
curred during the twentieth century. The colleges of liberal arts have felt 
the full effects of this movement and have been compelled to expand their 
resources rapidly in order to keep pace with the demands of students. In 
a few institutions a limitation has been placed upon the number of stu- 
dents to be admitted. The expansions in college enrolments during the 
past six or eight years have been much less rapid, however, than was the ~ 
case during the preceding decade, and a number of colleges have recently 
experienced decreases in enrolments. The future trend of enrolments is 
affected by so many factors that it is difficult to make predictions; but 
obviously, any considerable change in either direction in the trend of en- 
rolments would have important implications for the service of the college. 
This study shows that, in general, the colleges in the most satisfactory 
situation are those so located as to serve a large population group and 
with a supporting constituency of considerable size. 
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A second factor affecting the future of the college is the growth of other 
types of institutions of higher learning. Two that are of comparatively 
recent development have a distinct bearing on the case—the junior college 
and the teachers college. Particularly as public funds are made available 
for the support of these newer types of institutions, the church-related 
college of liberal arts finds itself faced by a new competition. In a similar 
category may be placed the development of strong professional schools 
that base their entrance requirements on something less than the tradi- 
tional four years of undergraduate work. It is this competition with the 
junior college from below, and with the graduate and professional schools 
from above, accompanied by a challenge from the teachers colleges now 
placed upon a new academic level, that has led to many of the dire 
prophecies regarding the ultimate extinction of the college of liberal arts. 
There is every evidence that these factors will have a marked effect. Some 
of the weaker four-year colleges will become junior colleges; others will 
close. The stronger ones will add a fifth year of work and offer the 
Master’s degree in competition with the graduate schools of universities. 
These are not prophecies, but simply the record of that which is actually 
happening today. 

The development of junior colleges is symptomatic of another im- 
portant trend that is vitally affecting the college of liberal arts. A line of 
cleavage has developed between the so-called ‘‘lower’ and ‘‘upper”’ 
divisions, the freshman-sophomore and the junior-senior years, which 
sharply bisects the program of the college. The purposes of these two 
levels are increasingly differentiated, the lower division being devoted to 
the completion of general education, the upper to specialization. The facts 
that specialization is identified also with the purpose of the graduate 
school and that general education is a function of the secondary school 
increase the difficulties of the four-year college of liberal arts. The reduc- 
tion of the program to the junior college basis is one solution, although 
probably a temporary one. Another that has been proposed is the devel- 
opment of a new type of liberal arts institution, basing its entrance re- 
quirements upon the completion of general education, and carrying its 
students through a three-year program to the completion of what is now 
the first year of graduate study. Undoubtedly, however, many liberal 
arts colleges will continue to exist in the present form as long as there are 
students who can afford four years of general education above the second- 
ary-school level or who desire a program that provides only a limited 
degree of specialization. 

Coincident with the expansions in enrolment has been the development 
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of a number of new subjects of instruction at the college level. The stu- 
dent group that has been brought into the college as a result of the recent 
expansion differs materially from that which attended college a generation 
or two ago. Instead of a group that is relatively homogeneous in cultural 
background and in vocational outlook, there is now the widest diversity; 
and the interests of the new group have made demands for new subjects 
of instruction. At the same time, the development of science and technol- 
ogy has opened new areas of study. The increase of leisure time has 
brought new demands and new opportunities for instruction in such sub- 
jects as the fine arts and music. A few colleges have tried to withstand the 
pressure for the introduction of these new subjects and courses into the 
traditional liberal arts program. In most institutions, however, there has 
come a broadened conception of the meaning of cultural education, and a 
modification of the program to meet the demands of the new students and 
the new subjects. It appears highly probable that this tendency will 
continue. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the future of the liberal arts college 
is the vigor with which these institutions are attacking their own prob- 
lems. On every hand there is discussion and inquiry concerning the func- 
tions and services of colleges; and within the circle of those most intimate- 
ly concerned, the faculty and administrative officers, there is an encourag- 
ing openmindedness and general willingness, even eagerness, to study 
questions of this type. The fact that a comprehensive program of survey 
was called for and carried out among so large a group of institutions as is 
represented in this study is itself testimony of the growing interest in the 
problems of higher education. 

Many factors have combined to increase the difficulty of financing the 
independent college of liberal arts. The increased enrolments of stu- 
dents have made necessary increased supporting resources. General im- 
provements in the programs of competing institutions have forced cor- 
responding developments in other colleges. The extensive use of public _ 
funds for the support of junior colleges, teachers colleges, and state uni- 
versities have made new demands on institutions supported from philan- 
thropic sources. The relation that generally exists between the amount of 
supporting resources and the educational excellence of institutions of 
higher learning has made it increasingly difficult for the inadequately 
supported institution to survive. Although the past decade was marked 
by unusually large increases in the endowment funds of a great many col- 
leges, in comparatively few institutions have these increases been able 
to keep pace with the new demands. There has even been a tendency for 
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the gifts from church sources for the support of the current program to 
decline, and the spectacular financial campaign has proved decreasingly 
productive of supporting resources. The American college of liberal arts 
faces a real problem of financing, and on the solution of this problem de- 
pends much of the future service of the institution. 

The data upon which this study is based were collected before the 
economic depression had begun to make itself seriously felt in this group 
of colleges. The developments that have taken place since the survey 
visits emphasize strongly the acuteness of the financial problems confront- 
ing institutions of this type. In almost all colleges and universities 
throughout the country, public as well as private, considerable retrench- 
ment has been necessary; and in a few cases the reductions in income have 
been so drastic as to constitute a grave threat to the future of the institu- 
tions. For the most part, the situation has been faced courageously by 
boards of trustees, administrative officers, and faculty members. The 
ultimate effect of the depression will depend on its duration, its intensity, 
and the rapidity of the recovery. A long delay of the expected return to 
more prosperous times would undoubtedly mean the extinction of some 
American colleges. 

Although the economic depression is a painful experience, there is some 
indication that in the long run the effects on American higher education 
may not be wholly bad. This is a purging time, and may actually serve 
as a corrective to some misdirected efforts and enterprises. Under condi- 
tions of reduced income and uncertain support, it becomes increasingly 
important to scrutinize critically the services rendered, to eliminate 
waste and duplication of effort, and to weigh values. Although the proc- 
ess is not always pleasant, the results may actually mean an ultimate im- 
provement in the total program of higher education. 

Too often the mere continuation of the individual institution is con- 
sidered more important than the kind and amount of service rendered. 
The great majority of those connected with a college—the constituency, 
students, faculty members, administrative officers, and trustees—are so 
immersed in the problems of the individual institution that they fail to 
give thought to the program of higher education as a whole. There is 
need for clear vision on this point, not only on the part of a few educa- 
tional leaders in the country, but by the rank and file of those who serve 
in colleges and universities. Asa result, there should be a closer co-opera- 
tion among institutions and a better integration of the entire program of 
liberal arts education in America. 

The college of liberal arts has rendered a great service to the cause of 
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American culture. The potential future service that may be rendered by 
institutions of this type is limited principally by two general factors: (1) 
the financial support available; (2) the flexibility with which the college 
is able to adapt its program to the changing conditions of a dynamic 
society. The latter is the more important; the evidence is that institu- 
tions which meet important social needs are usually successful in attract- 
ing supporting resources. 
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Community libraries, 182-86 

Community service, by extension classes, 
347-51 

Commuting students, 28-30 

Comparative balance sheet, 472-74 

Compensation for director of summer ses- 
sion, 341 

Competing institutions, 20, 34-35, 349, 


409, 520 
Comprehensive examinations, 213, 273, 


274, 324, 326, 328, 335 
Comptroller, 85, 95, 435 
Concentration, field of, 191 
Concentration requirement in curriculum, 
213, 274 
Conditioned entrance, 49, 359-60 
Conditions of plant, 123-36 
Conservatories of music, 211-12, 219-21 
Conservatory, dean of, 95 
Consolidation of colleges, 4, 6, 7, 34 
Consolidation of trust-fund investments, 


505, 593-95 
Constituency, 30-34, 87: 


—attitude toward dancing, 402 
—reports to, 87 

Constituent Conferences, 31-33 
Constituent membership, relation to: 
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—alumni occupations, 57 

—amount of endowment, 564 

—amount of indebtedness, 545-47 

—enrolment trends, 42 

—income, 512-14, 519-21 

Construction of buildings, 88, 140, 141-44, 
I5I 

Contents of catalogues, 258-64 

Contingent fund, 465 


Contributions to educational enterprises, 
as a division of educational costs, 490, 
491, 493 

Contributions to published literature by 
faculty, 322-23 


Contributors, financial. See Donors 

Control, board of. See Board of trustees 

Control of: 

—athletics, 107-10 

—budget, 456, 467-69 

—hbusiness affairs, 433-36 

—participation in extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities, 387-88 

Control, reports for, 476-77 


Co-operative educational program, 325- 
26, 370 


Co-operative investment trust, 584 
Co-operative purchasing, 121-22, 437-38 
Corporate responsibility of board, 77 


Corporate trustee, management of endow- 
ment by, 555) 579-84, Oo1-2 


Correspondence study, 347-51 
Costs: 
—educational, 490-99 


—of administration of departmental li- 
braries, 160 


—of books, 165 

—of buildings, 116-20, 142, 488-89 

—of catalogues, 260 

—of heating, 133 

—of investment service, 583 

—of living, effect on faculty salaries, 291, 
204 

—per student-credit-hour, 500-505 

Counseling of students, 92, 364-65, 366- 


74, 371; 390 
Countersigning checks, 441-42, 612 


County libraries, 182, 186 
County, population of, 24-26 
Course descriptions in catalogue, 256 
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Course offerings, 194-207, 257, 260, 263: 
—at the graduate level, 253 

—in Bible and religion, 417-24, 425-29 
—in business administration, 241-42 
—in dramatic art, 226 

—in fine arts, 224-25 

—in music, 219 

—in vocations, 270 

—relation to library holdings, 176-77 
Courses, supervision of, 87 

Credit for: 

—chapel attendance, 411-12 


—music toward liberal arts degrees, 221- 
22 


Credit-hour-costs, 500-505 

Credit-hours: 

—of offerings. See Course offerings 

—of teaching, 278-84 

—trequirements for classification, 50-51 

Credit points, 216 

Creditors of colleges, 550 

Critic teachers, 232, 234, 235 

Criticisms of budgetary procedure, 469-70 

Curator of museum, 83 

Current expenditures, 482-87 

Current funds: 

—accounting for, 456-57 

—debt occasioned by deficits in, 546-48 

—effect of remitted fees on, 644 

—in balance sheet, 472-74 

—income from gifts, 528-29, 540 

—investment of, 447, 533-34 

—payment of annuities from, 575 

—payment of scholarships from, 631 

—student loans from, 655 

—support of scholarship program from, 
642-43 

Curriculum, 189-274: 

—administration of, 87, 198-99, 250, 263 

—board committee on, 80 


—catalogue statements regarding, 256, 
260 


—faculty committee on, 107 
—improvement of, 54, 193, 265-74 
—offerings. See Course offerings 
—organization of, 60-61, 198, 210 
—relation to aims, 8-11 

—special subjects, 217-48 
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Custodianship of invested funds, 579, 
582-83, 611 


D 


Dancing, prohibited, 402 
Dates of: 
—erection of buildings, 115 
—fiscal year, 470 
—founding of colleges, 5-7 
—issue of annuities, 571 
—survey, vii-vili 
Dean of college, 82, 83, 87, 90-96, 99, 103: 
—duties of, 87 
—functions in: 
admission, 361 
advising students, 366-68, 369-71 
assigning scholarships, 649-50 
assigning student loans, 660-61 
control of extra-curriculum activities, 


388 

dealing with failing students, 374 

personal counseling, 371 

placement service, 236 

preparation of budget, 464 

recruiting students, 356-57 

student discipline, 401 

supervision of instruction, 333 

supervision of student housing, 394-95 
—office arrangements for, 126 


—relation to: 
divisional organization, 193 
extension division, 347 
librarian, 159 
summer session, 340-41 


—salary of, 98-103, 501 
—selection of, 104 

Dean of college of education, 83 
Dean of college of engineering, 84 
Dean of college of law, 84 

Dean of college of pharmacy, 84 
Dean of conservatory, 95 

Dean of extension, 83 

Dean of fine arts, 83 

Dean of men, 83, 84, 90, 95, 96, 126: 
—as student adviser, 366-68 
—as vocational adviser, 369-71 
—classification of salary, 491 


—function in: 
assigning scholarships, 649-50 
dealing with failing students, 337-38 
personal counseling, 371 
student employment, 378 
supervision of student housing, 395-97 
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Dean of men—(Continued) : 
—responsibility for student discipline, 
400-401 

Dean of school of education, 95 

Dean of school of fine arts, 96 

Dean of school of music, 83 

Dean of students, 92 

Dean of summer session, 83, 95 

Dean of teachers college, 83 

Dean of women, 82, 84, 90-96, 99, 126: 

—as student adviser, 366-68 

—as vocational adviser, 369-71 

—classification of salary, 491 

—function in: 
assigning scholarships, 649-50 
assigning student loans, 660-61 
personal counseling, 371 


student employment, 378 
supervision of student housing, 394-95 


—responsibility for student discipline, 
400-401 

Dean-registrar, 83 

Debate clubs, 385 

Debaters, rebates in fees to, 643 

Debates, time requirement for, 383 

Debt, 98, 544-52: 

—as a prior claim against endowment, 561 

—liquidation of, 540, 613 

—payments on, 482 

—use of endowment funds for liquidation 
of, 617 

Decreases in: 

—enrolment, 40-42 

—trust-fund investments, 565, 613-18 

Deficit in operating budget, 98, 508-11 

Definition of: 

—budget, 461 

—endowment, 557-60 

—-scholarship, 631-32 

Degrees: 

—board committee on, 79 

—catalogue statements of, 260 

—credit for music toward, 221-22 


—functions of board in setting require- 
ments, 76 


—held by faculty, 259, 262, 315-22 
—held by librarians, 155 

—in music, 222-23 

—kinds offered, 208-16, 250 
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—Master’s, 250 

—passing of, 78 

—requirements for, 88, 213, 256, 260, 265- 
69, 270-72 

Delays in fee payments, 447 

Delegation of authority, 98 


Democracy of committee plan of admin- 
istration, 107 


Demotion of faculty members, 87 
Denominational: 

—constituency. See Constituency 
—policy, 7, 36 

Dentistry: 

—preprofessional curriculums for, 246-48 
—vocational interests of students in, 398 


Department heads. See Heads of depart- 
ments 


Departmental: 

—administration, 104-5 

—aims, 18, 260, 263 

—appropriation for books, 162 

—hbudgetary control, 467-68, 477-78 

—clubs, 384-85 

—libraries, 159-61 

—organization, 189-93, 319 

—registrations, an index of book needs, 

164-65 
Departments (see also under each subject): 
—as part of academic administration, 
103-4 
mie in preparation of budget, 464- 
5 

—number of, 105, 299 

—offering work in Bible and religion, 417 

—teaching special methods courses, 232 

Depreciation costs, 488-89, 508 

Designation of controlling board, 65 

Desirable faculty organization, 301-6 

Desks, 124, 125 

Determinants of book appropriations, 
164-66 

Dewey Decimal system, 169-70 * 

Diagnosis of student difficulties, 337-38, 
373-74 

Dietitian: 

—of college, 84 

—training for, 238 

Differentiation in faculty salaries, 287, 
304 
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Differentiation of beginning courses, 272 
Dining-halls, 114, 259, 263, 435-36, 506- 
it: 
—accounting for, 455-56, 482 
—audit of accounts of, 480 
—management of, 84, 95 
—purchasing for, 436-37 
—student assistants in, 665-67 
—surplus from operation of, 527-28 
Director, social, 84 
Director of: 
—alumni association, 93 
—conservatory, 93 
—correspondence work, 83 
—laboratory schools, 84 
—little theater, 83 
—observatories, 84 
—promotional service, 85, 93, 378 
—publicity, 85 
—treligious education, preparation for, 228 
—tresidence, 84, 394-95 
—school of: 
art, 83 
commerce, 83 
expression, 83 
music, 83 
—student employment, 84 
—summer session, 83, 340-41 
—vocational guidance, 84 
Directors, board of, 65 


Disciples of Christ, boards of colleges 
affiliated with, 66 


Discipline, 87, 400-402: 

—catalogue statements regarding, 259 

—committee of faculty on, 107 

—function of student counselors in, 371 

—relation of intelligence tests to, 336 

Discontinuance of colleges, 32 

Discounts, cash. See Cash discounts 

Discounts in fees to ministers’ children, 
638-41 

Discussion group leadership, 207 

Dismissal of : 

—executive officers, 77 

—faculty, 87 

—students, 336, 373 

Display rack in libraries, 171-72 

Dissertation, requirement for graduate 
degree, 252 
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Distances from which students come, 27- 
30 

Distribution of investments, planning of, 
589-94 

Distribution of students, catalogue state- 
ments regarding, 260 


Distribution requirement in curriculum, 
IQI, 214-16 

District superintendents, as trustees, 74 

Diversification in investments, 589-94, 
597-600 

Divisional plan of organization, 105, 189- 
93, 213, 200, 417 

Donor-designated scholarships, 650-51 

Donors, 69, 255, 537, 538: 

—attitude toward indebtedness, 550-52 

—conditions named in giving funds, 557- 

58, 567 

—contact with, 529 

—scholarships designated by, 637 

—to annuity funds, 569-77 

Dormitories, 114, 116-21, 128-29, 135, 
EA?) 425-30, 500-15: 

—accounting for, 455-56 

—audit of accounts of, 480 

—committee on, 78 

—conditions in, 392-97 

—debt for, 546-48, 549 

—expense of, 482 

—investment of endowment funds in, 595 

—management of, 95 

—self-government in, 403-4 

—student assistants in, 665 

—surplus from operation of, 527-28 


Douglas, Paul H., Real Wages in the 
United States, 1890-1926, 622 


Dramatics, 224-25: 

—collection of revenue from, 449-50 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—course offerings in, 196, 200, 202, 226 

—departmental organization of, 189 

—recognition toward a degree, 210 

Drawing power of colleges, 27-30 

Dual type of organization, 433-36 

Duplicate cash-receipts system, 457 

Duplicate copies of books in library, 161, 
174, 176-78 

Duplication of effort, 36 

Duties of administrative officers, 86-89 
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E 

Early colleges, 3 

Earnings, outside, of faculty members, 
291 

Eastern Star Loan Fund, 654 

Ecclesiastical control, 70-72, 73, 639-40 

Economic background of students, 8, 657, 
670-72 

Economic costs, 487-89 

Economics: 

—aims of departments of, 241 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—course offerings in, 197, 200, 203 

—department of, 164 

—library holdings in, 181, 184 

—survey courses in, 273 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Economy, opportunities for, 278 

Editing of college catalogue, 264 

Education: 

—alumni in, 55-61 

—as a field of vocational interests of stu- 

dents, 397-99 

—Bachelor of Science in, 209, 211 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—course offerings in, 196, 200, 203 

—dean of college of, 83 

—department of, 164, 236, 379 

—division of, 190 

—graduate courses in, 253 

—head of department of, 341, 347, 369 

—library holdings in, 183 

—majors in, 230-31 

—recognition toward a degree, 211 

—treligious. See Religious education 

—required courses in, 230-32 

Educational Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, v 

Educational Buyers Association, 438 

Educational counseling, 92, 337-38, 365- 
68, 373 

Educational expenditures and income, 
161, 482-87, 490-99, 512-34 

Edward Rector Scholarship Foundation, 
635, 636, 647 

Efficiency of financial-promotion office, 
542-43 

Efforts to improve instruction, 324-38 

Eiselen, Frederick C., v 
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Election of: 

—board members, 70-72 

—faculty members, 76 

Electrical Engineer as a degree, 209 

Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in, 209 

Electrical engineering, curriculums in, 245 

Elementary-teacher preparation, 211, 
227-28 

Emeritus trustees, 75 

Emotional problems of students, 389-90, 
391 

Employees’ insurance, 443-44 


Employees of college, loans of endowment 
funds to, 595-96 

Employment of students, 336, 377-78, 
383-84, 451-52, 604-67 

Encouragement given to further training 
of faculty, 321-22 


Endowed scholarships, for dependents of 
ministers, 641 

Endowment, 553-68, 603-10: 

—accounting for, 455-57, 472-74 

—audit of accounts of, 480 

Pwescnn statements regarding, 250, 

203 

—committee on, 79, 80, 95 

—donor-designated scholarships as, 650 

—for faculty pensions, 311 

—for library books, 164 

—gifts for, 540 

—hypothecation of, 550 

—income from, 514-18, 521-24, 527 

—increases and decreases in, 613-18, 677- 


79 
—investments of, 76, 585-94 


—living, 540 

—losses in, 98, 616-18 

—management of, 88, 94, 436, 482, 512, 
578-84 

—need for increase in, 141, 144, 296 

—of buildings, 144 

—reports on, 476 

—-scholarships as, 631-37 

—standards for accreditation, 530 

—support of summer session from, 345 

—used for plant purposes, 617 

—used for purchasing campus-extension 
properties, 114 

—versus building funds, 617-18 


INDEX 


Engineering: 

—co-operative program in, 325-26, 370 

—course offerings in, 195, 200, 202 

—curriculums in, 210, 245 

—dean of college of, 84 

—degrees in, 208, 209 

—preprofessional curriculums for, 247-48 

—vocational interests of students in, 398 

English: 

—articulation of required course with 
high-school program, 271 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—department of, 189 

—differentiation of beginning courses in, 
272 

—graduate courses in, 253 

—library holdings in, 181, 182, 184 

—offerings in, 196, 200, 202 

—requirement for degree, 213, 214 

—requirement for entrance, 360 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Enrolment, 38-45, 250, 260, 340, 341-43: 


—effect of trends: 
on budget preparation, 462 
on building needs, 142-43 
on future of college, 675 
on service loads of faculty, 282 


—relation to: 

administrative salaries, 100 

amount of course offerings, 199-201 

amount of endowed scholarship funds, 
634-35 

amount of endowment, 563-64 

amount of scholarship grants, 647-48 

amount of student employment, 665-67 

classification of students, 48 

constituent membership, 32 

costs per student, 494-97 

expenditures, 484+87 

faculty salaries, 288-89 

faculty service load, 281, 283-84 

library budget, 161 

number of accessions of library books, 
BAY if) ! 

number of faculty committees, 105-6 

number of volumes in library, 173-74 

offerings in Bible and religion, 417, 419 

percentage distribution of educational 
expenditures, 498-99 

percentage distribution of income, 524 

periodicals in library, 178-80 

population, 26 

ratio between administrative and facul- 
ty salaries, 103 

salaries of librarians, 156-57 
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semester hours of credit offered in Bible 
and religion, 420 

size of catalogue, 256 

size of classes, 277 

size of income, 514-15 

size of library staff, 152-53 

sources of income, 519 

utilization of classroom space, 139-40 

value of plant and equipment, 116-20 


Enterprises, supplementary business. See 
Supplementary business activities 


Entrance requirements, 359-60 

Epworth League Loan Fund, 654 

Equipment, 78, 80-81, 113-44, 149 

Erection of buildings, 76, 88, 115, 140, 
141-44 

Establishment, dates of, 5, 6, 7 

Estimates of: 

—funds for book purchase, 163 

—income and expenditures, in budget, 

462-65 

Evening classes, 347-51 

Evening college, dean of, 83 

Examinations: 

—comprehensive, 213, 273, 274, 324, 320, 


328, 335 
—for graduate degree, 252 


—improvement of, 333-35 
—payment of fees prior to, 448, 630 
—physical, 375-76 

Examiners, for honors courses, 327 


Excellence, accreditation as an index of, 
21 


Execution of budget, 467-69 
Executive committee of board, 67, 77, 78, 
80, 81, 467-69 
Executive officers, 75-77, 86 
Ex officio trustees, 74 
Expenditure, 482-99: 
—estimates of, 464-65 
—for building construction, 143 
—for instructional salaries, 301-6, 490- 
505 
—for library, 161-62, 173-76 
—per student, 492-93 
—per student for instructional salaries, 
301-6 
Experience of faculty and administrative 
staff, 259, 262, 331 
Expert on investments, 584 
Ex-presidents on the board, 76 
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Expression: 

—director of school of, 83 

—school of, 226 

Extension activities, 236, 291, 247-51, 
483: 

—dean of, 83 


Extra-curriculum activities, 15, 336, 381— 
88 


F 


Factors affecting religious life of students, 
425-29 
Faculty, 278-323: 
—attitude toward curriculum improve- 
ment, 274 
—board committee on, 79, 80, 81 


—catalogue statements regarding, 257, 
250, 262 


—clubrooms for, 132 

—committees of. See Committee of facul- 
ty 

—control of athletics by, 109 

—counseling by, 337-38, 366-68 

—departmental libraries for convenience 
of, 160-61 

—duties of, 63 

—election of, 76 

—judgments of chapel services, 413-14 

—legislative authority of, 105 

—library privileges of, 169 

—meetings for professional purposes, 331 

—offices for, 125-28 

—organization of, 297-306 

—personnel problems of, 88 

—place in administrative organization, 
92, 96 

—pledges to campaigns, 538 

—presiding over meetings of, 86 

—private libraries of, 145 

—promotions of, 298, 304-5 

—ranks of, 98, 297-306 

—tranks of business managers, 435 

—ranks of librarians, 155-56 

—trebates in fees to dependents of, 641-42 

—trelation to administrative organization, 
82-107 

—relation to statement of aims, 9 

—treligious influence on students, 425-29 

—requirements for graduate study, 254 

GirumeeeD designated for relatives of, 
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—secretary to, 84, 88 
—selection of, 87 
—service loads of, 104, 278-84, 296, 350 
—statements in charter regarding, 64 
—tenure of, 307-9 
—training of, 307, 315-22 
Faculty members: 
—as librarians, 152, 154, 155-56 
—as student advisers, 337-38, 366-68 
—collection of revenue by, 449 
—contact of business manager with, 435 
—loans of endowment funds to, 595, 596 
—new, library needs of, 165-66 
—ordering library books, 167 
—scholarships to dependents of, 652 
Faculty salaries, 68, 98, 285-96, 301-6: 
—effect of overexpansion of offerings on, 
198-99 

—effect of rebated fees on, 640, 644 
—for extension service, 350-51 
—in budget estimates, 464 
—in summer session, 340, 343-44, 346 
—increase of, 298, 321, 525 
—promptness in payment of, 440 
—relation to: 

administrative salaries, 101-3 

scholarly productivity, 322 

service loads, 281-82, 284 

tenure, 307 
—unpaid, 550 
Faculty-student committees, 403 
Faculty-student ratio, 278-84 


Failing students, diagnosis and remedial 
procedures for, 373-74 


Familiarizing students with library, 171- 


2 
Family, library holdings in subject of, 181 
Farm mortgages, as undesirable invest- 

ment for endowment fund, 598 
Farm property: 
—acceptance on annuity basis, 576 
—as trust-fund investments, 584, 585-94 
—management of, 85, 506-11 
Features included in catalogue, 258-64 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 575 


Fees, 512, 619-30: 

—accounting for, 458 

—as basis of salaries for extension service, 
350-S1 
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—as basis of salaries in summer session, 
343-44 

—catalogue statements regarding, 259 

—collections of, 445-49, 627-30 

—fixing, 76 

—income from, 344-45, 462, 512, 516, 
E2I=24 520-27 

—increases in, 296, 636, 650 

—placement service, 379 | 

—remitted, 631, 638-44, 645-52, 668-72 

—special, 619-21 

—uncollected, 448, 627-30, 668-72 

Fellowships, graduate, 251 

Field of concentration, I9I, 213-14, 274 

Field secretary, 85, 96, 649-50 

Finance, committee of board, 79, 80, 95, 

576, 578-84 

Finance officer. See Business manager 

Finances of athletics, 108 

Financial: 

—accounting. See Accounting, financial 

—agent, 85 

—aid for students, 88, 259, 619-72 

—campaigns. See Campaigns, financial 


—management. See Business manage- 
ment of colleges 


—policies, 97 

—problems of students, 372, 389-91 

—promotion, 69, 92, 144, 535-43 

—protection, 442-45 

—reports, 471-79 

—responsibility of board, 68, 69 

—secretary, 93, 94, 435 

—support. See Support, financial 

Financial Reports of Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Suggested Forms for, 454, 472, 479, 
483 

Financing: 

—annuity programs, 573-75 

—of new building construction, 143-44 

—summer sessions, 344-45 

Fine arts: 

—appreciation of, 10, 14 

—curriculums in, 217-26 

—dean of, 83, 96 

—degrees in, 209 

—department of, 219-21 

—division of, 94, 190 

—library holdings in, 185 
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—recognition for degrees, 210, 211 

Fire hazards, 133-35 

Fire insurance, 121-22 

Fire-protection equipment, 133-35 

Fireproof construction, 114, 128-29, 133, 
143, 147-48 

Fiscal management. 
agement 


Fiscal year, dates of, 470 

Fisher, Irving, 599 

Fixed charges, current expenditures for, 
482, 490, 491, 493 

Floor covering in library reading-rooms, 
149 

Follow-up procedures of placement serv- 
Ice, 236-37, 379 

Football fields, 130-31 

Foreign languages: 

—course offerings in, 200 

—departmental organization of, 189 


—requirement: 
adjustment of, 270-71 
for degree, 213, 214-15 
for entrance, 360 
for graduate degree, 252 


Foreign periodicals in libraries, 180 
Forgery, prevention of, 441 

Former presidents on the board, 76 
Forms: 

—for budget, 465-66 

—for endowment reports, 605-10 
—of debt, 549-50 


Forums of faculty for improvement of in- 
struction, 331, 332 


Founding of colleges, 5-7, 73 
Frame buildings, 114 


Fraternal orders, loans of endowment 
funds to, 595 


Fraternities, 384-85: 

—as reason for attending institution, 358 
—as residences, 392-97 

—board committee on, 80 

—collection of dues by, 448 
—government of, 404 

—meetings of presidents, 329 
—supervision of finances of, 450-51 
French: 

—course offerings in, 196, 200 
—requirement for graduate degree, 252 
—teacher-training in, 229 


See Business man- 
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Freshman Week, 171, 271, 362-63, 388 


Freshmen, percentage of students en- 
rolled as, 47 


Friction in administrative organization, 
97 
Fuel, types of, 133 


Functional analysis of expenditures, 482- 


99 
Functions: 


—administrative, 86-89 

—of board, 76-77, 80 

—of college, 74 

—of committees, 80 

—of official visitors, 65 

—of statement of aims, 8 
Fund-accounting system, 456-57 
Fund-raising, 87, 95, 536 
Funds: 

—current. See Current funds 


—endowment and other trust. See En- 
dowment 


—for retiring allowances, 310 

—for salary increases, 295-96 

—functioning temporarily as endowment, 
559-60 

—subject to annuity, 569-77 

—trust. See Endowment 

Future of the college, 675-79 


G 


Games, scheduling of, 109 
General Conference, v, 3, 4, 70 


General information, pages in catalogue 
devoted to, 257 


General journal, 457 

General ledger, 456-57 

General reading, library holdings in, 181, 
185 

General reading courses, 146, 324-25 


General reference collections in library, 
180-86 
General science, teacher-training in, 229 
General survey courses, 191 
Geographical: 
—concentration of scholarship funds, 636 
—distribution of students, 27-30, 462 
—diversification of investments, 597 
—limitations on board membership, 72 
—location of institutions, 8, 22, 23 
Geography, library holdings in, 185 
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Geology: 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 502 

—course offerings in, 195, 200 

—library holdings in, 183 

Geometry, required for entrance, 360 

German: 

—course offerings in, 196, 200 

—library holdings in, 185 

—requirement for graduate degree, 252 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Gifts: 

—for endowment, 540, 604, 615-16 

—in aid to students, 645-52 

—income from, 345, 463, 514-18, 521-24, 
528-29 

~—obtained by campaigns, 540 

—of books for library, 166-67 

—on annuity basis, 569-77 

—undesignated, classified as endowment, 
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Golf courses, 113, 131 
Gospel Teams, 410 
Government bonds, as trust-fund invest- 
ments, 590, 596-97 
Government of college. See Administra- 
tion 
Government by students, 385, 400-405 
Grade distribution, 334-35 
Grade points, 216 
Graduate degrees, 222-23, 249-54, 676 
Graduate managers, 405 
Graduate schools, attendance of faculty 
at 219-72 
Graduate students, percentage of students 
enrolled as, 47 
Graduate training of faculty, 315-22 
Graduate work: 
—offerings of, 146, 194, 249-54, 419-20 
—preparation of students for, 10, 20, 240, 
241 
Graduates: 
—list of in catalogue, 257 
—occupations of, 55-61 
—placement of, 378-80 
Graduation: 
—honors, 216, 326, 328 
—percentage of entrants achieving, 52-54 
—requirements, 88, 256, 260, 265-69, 
270-72 
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Graphic arts, offerings in, 223-24 
Greek, course offerings in, 196, 200 
Gregg, H.C.) vi 


Grounds and buildings. See Buildings and 
grounds 


Group life insurance for faculty, 314 
Gymnasiums, 114, 129, 130, 142, 595 


H 


Harmon Fund, 654 


Harry, David P., Cost of Living of Teach- 
ers in the State of New York, 294 


Hazards, fire, 133-35 
Hazards to public, removal of, 445 
Head residents of women’s halls, 93 
Heads of departments, go, 103, 298, 320: 
—as student advisers, 366-69 
—function in: 

budget control, 467—69 

preparation of budget, 464 


purchasing, 439 
student employment, 378 


—requisitioning library books, 163 

—use of unit costs by, 505 

Health: 

—as an aim, Io, 14, 16 

—certificates for admission, 361 

—education for, 11 

—fees for service, 619-21 

—problems of students, 389, 390, 391 

—service, 92, 374, 375-77 

Heating plants, 114, 132-33, 135, 142 

High-school honor scholarships, 642-43 

High-school programs, articulation with, 
269-72 

High-school records as basis of classifica- 
tion, 362 

High-school teacher preparation, 227-28 

High-school units required for admission, 
359-60 


Hilton, Eugene, Determination of Books 
for Collateral Reading, 180 


History: 

—articulation with high-school program, 
271 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—course offerings in, 197, 200, 203, 205, 
231, 235 

—department of, 164 

—graduate courses in, 253 
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—library holdings in, 181-82, 184 

—required for entrance, 360 

—teacher-training in, 229 

History of: 

—colleges, 3, 259, 262 

—debt, 548-49 

—tuition charges, 621-27 

Holding company, as a means of carrying 
indebtedness, 545, 549, 562 

Holding-power of the college, 48, 52-54 


Holdings of library in selected fields, 
180-86 


Holdup insurance, 443 


Home Economics, Bachelor of Science in, 
209, 211 


Home economics: 

—cost per student-credit-hour, 501-2 

—course offerings in, 195, 200, 202 

—curriculums in, 210, 238-40 

—department of, 238-40 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Homemaking: 

—alumni in, 55-61 

—training for, 74, 238-40 

—vocational interests of students in, 
398-99 

Homogeneity of class sections, 265-69, 


273-74, 374 

Honor students, rebates in fees to, 642-43 

Honorary scholarship fraternity, 385 

Honorary trustees, 73, 75 

Honors, award of, 88, 216, 260 

Honors courses, 146, 274, 324-25, 327, 328 

Hospitalization of students, 131-32, 
375-70 

Housemothers, 84, 91, 393-97 

Housing of students, 92, 259, 263. See 
Dormitories 

‘‘How-to-study”’ courses, 374 


Hudelson, Earl, Class Size at the College 
Level, 277 

Hygiene and physical education, library 
holdings in, 185 

Hypothecation of endowment, 550, 560, 
617 


Improvements in: 
—academic programs, ix 
—buildings, 31 
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Improvements in—(Continued) : 
—curriculums, 265-74 
—instruction, 324-38 
Income, 512-34, 678-79: 
—collection of, 88, 296, 445-50, 602, 
627-30 
—from students, accounting for, 458 
—from supplementary business enter- 
prises, 508-11 
—making estimates of, 462-64 
—on pacar funds, 555-56, 580, 590-93, 
Be cian in, 204 
—sources of, 512-24 
Incorporation, articles of, 62, 63, 65 
Increases in: 
—amount of endowment fund, 527 
—enrolment, 40-42 
—faculty salaries, 294-96 
—income, 525-34 
—indebtedness, 548-49 
—trust-fund investments, 613-18 
Indebtedness. See Debt 
Independent work courses, 146, 274, 324- 
25, 327 
Indexes, in college catalogues, 260, 261 
Indexes of service load, 278-84 
nee oatiar aims of higher education, 
2 
Induction of students, 355-65 
Industrial arts, teacher-training in, 229 
Infirmaries, 131-32, 375-76 
Influences, religious, among students, 
406-16 
Information in catalogues, 255-64 
Inheritance tax, effect on bequests, 542 
Injuries to students, 444-45 
Inspection of plant, 123 
Instalment payment of fees, 446-47 
Institute of Paper Chemistry at Lawrence 
College, 254 
Institutional clientéle, 8 
Institutions included in survey, vii—viii 
Instruction: 
—as a division of educational costs, 490 
aS B function of current expenditures, 
482 
—board committee on, 79, 80 
—cost of supplies for, 492 
—percentage of expenditures devoted to, 
498-99 
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—programs of improvement in, 324-38 

—salaries for, 285-96, 344-45 

—salary costs of, 301-6, 492 

—supervision of, 87 

Instructors, 297-306 (see also Faculty): 

—in Bible and religion, 421 

—listing in catalogues, 259 

—offices for, 125-28 

—recency of training of, 320 

—salaries of, 285-96 

Instruments of budgetary control, 469 

Insurance: 

—amount carried by faculty members, 

291-93 

—as a fund-raising device, 540-41 

—burglary and holdup, 443 

—committee of board on, 78 

—co-operative purchasing of, 438 

—for faculty, 314 

—on investments, 583 

—on plant, 121-22 

—public-liability, 444-45 

—workman’s compensation, 443-44 

Intelligence tests, 335-36, 338, 361-63 

Intercollegiate athletics, 108, 385 

Interdenominational support, 33, 533 

Interest collections on endowment mort- 
gages, 602, 604 

Interest costs on investment in plant, 
488-89, 508 

Interfraternity and intersorority organi- 
zations, 404 

Interior decoration of buildings, 136 

Interior decorators, training of, 223 


Intermediate-grade teacher preparation, 
228 


Internal administrative organization, 82- 
IIo 


Intramural athletics, 11 
Inventories of libraries, 169 
Investment in plant, 116-21 


Investments of trust funds, 585-612 (see 
Endowment): 


—accounting for, 456-57 
—annuity funds, 569-77 
—board functions in, 76 


—committee of board on, 79, 80, 81, 578- 
84, 601 


—criticisms of records, 459 


INDEX 


—current funds, 533-34 

—in campus property, 114, 560 
—income from, 463, 555-56 
—management of, 88, 578-84 
—merits of holdings, 581 

Jsolation suites, 131-32 

Issuance of annuities, dates of, 571 
Italian, course offerings in, 196, 200 


J 
Janitorial assistants, students as, 451-52, 
667 
Janitorial care of buildings, 136 
Joint annuities, 569, 577 
Joint support by several denominations, 


33, 533 
Jordan, David Starr, 675 


Journalism: 

—education for, 210, 385 

—offerings in, 194, 196, 200, 202 
—vocational interests of students in, 398 
Judd, Charles H., v 

Junior college: 

—aims of, 13, 17 

—competition from, 34-35, 676, 678 
—development as, 35, 254, 299 


—division: 
registration of upper classmen in, 

265-69 
separation from senior college classes, 

273-74 


—public support of, 532 


Junior high school teacher preparation, 
228 


Junior year abroad, 326-27 

Juniors: 

—percentage of students enrolled as, 47 
—requirements for, 50 


K 


Kent, Raymond A., v 


Kent, Raymond A., Higher Education in 
America, 217 


Kindergarten teacher-training, 211, 228 
Kiwanis Loan Fund, 654 
Knights Templar Loan Fund, 654 


L 


Laboratories, 124-25: 
—collections of library books in, 159-61 
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—committee on, 78 

—facilities in home economics, 239 

—fees for, 619-21 

—periods scheduled, 279 

—relation to graduate work, 251 

—student assistants in, 667 

—utilization of space in, 137-40 

Land contracts, as trust-fund invest- 
ments, 585-94, 608 

Land-grant colleges, survey of, 66, 68 

Land-holdings, 113-14, 142 

Landscape gardener, 85 

Languages: 

—ancient, department of, 164 

—ancient, offerings in, 196, 200, 203 

—division of, 94, 190 

—emphasis in offerings, 201 

eee departmental organization of, 

Tog 

—modern, offerings in, 202 

—romance, library holdings in, 185 

Late entrance, 364 

Latin: 

—course offerings in, 196, 200 

—preparation of teachers of, 228-29 

Law: 

—course offerings in, 197 

—curriculum in, 210, 244 

—dean of college of, 84 

—degrees in, 208-9 

—preparation for, 17 

—preprofessional curriculums for, 246-48 

—vocational interests of students in, 398 

Leadership, training for, ro 

Leasehold, as trust-fund investments, 587 

Leaves of absence for faculty, 321-22 

Lectureships, endowment for, 566 

Legal responsibility of board, 77, 557-60 

Legislative authority of faculty, 105 

Legislative functions of the board, 76-77 

Leisure, use of, 14, 16 

Levels of class enrolments, 265-69 

Liability insurance, 444-45 

Librarian, 91, 92, 96, 152-58, 159 

Library, 145-86, 259: 

—budget for, 161-62 

—buildings, 142, 145-51 

—committee of board on, 78 
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Library— (Continued) : 

—committee of faculty on, 159 

—cost per student for, 492 

—endowed funds for, 565-67 

—need for increased income for, 525 

—on vocations, 370 

—purchase of books for, 436-37 

—relation to graduate work, 251, 254 

—science, course offerings in, 197 

—-service for extension activities, 350 

—staff of, 152-58, 159 

—student assistants in, 667 

—survey of, vi 

Library of Congress: 

—subject headings, 170 

—system of classification, 169-70 

Life insurance: 

—as a fund-raising device, 540-41 

—carried by faculty members, 291-93 

—for faculty, 314 

Life Service Club, 410 

Lighting of classrooms and laboratories, 
123-25, 149 

Limitations on: 

—board membership, 72 

—enrolment, 42, 43, 45, 361, 675 

—functions of the board, 77 

—perpetuities, 567-68 

Liquidation of indebtedness, 550-52 


List of students, pages in catalogue de- 
voted to, 257 
Literary-professional curriculums, 246-48 


Literary qualities of college catalogues, 
260-64 

Literary societies, libraries of, 145 

Literature: 

—departmental organization of, 189 

—division of, 190 

—offerings in, 200 

—survey courses in, 273 

Living conditions of students, 390-97 

Living endowment, 540 

Loads of faculty, 278-84 

Loan collections of library books, 186 

Loans: 

—as trust-fund investments, 587 

—hbased on endowment collateral, 560 


—of endowment to other college funds, 
561 
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—relation to appraised value of property, 
602 


—to students. See Student loan funds 
Local churches: 
—income from, 514-18, 524, 529-30 
—religious effect on students, 414-16, 
425-29 
Location of: 
—administrative offices, 126 
—colleges, vii, viii, 8, 22-37, 259 
—library buildings, 147 
Locker-rooms, gymnasium, 130 
Losses in endowment, 565, 616-18 
Lower division: 
—aims of, 13, 17 
—enrolment, 46, 47 
—separation of, 273, 676 
ser in upper-division classes, 265— 
9 
M 
MacMillan, J. P., vi, ix, x 
Magazines in libraries, 151, 178-80 
Maintenance conditions, 135-36 
Major subjects, 191, 213, 274 
Majors: 
—for graduate degrees, 251-52 
—in art, 224 
—in Bible and religion, 419 
—in education, 230-31 
—in home economics, 239 
—in music, 220-22 
Management of: 
—business affairs, 433-52 
—endowment, 88, 92, 578-84 
——farm properties, 85 
—student help, 451-52 
—supplementary business activities, 85, 
92, 507 
Manual training, course offerings in, 197 
Map of campus, in college catalogues, 261 
Master of Music, 222-23, 253-54 
Master’s degrees, 146, 249-54, 419-20, 676 
Mathematics: 
—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 
—department of, 164, 189 
—division of, 94, 190 
—graduate courses in, 253 
—library holdings in, 185 
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—offerings in, 194, 195, 200, 202 
—requirement for degree, 214-15 
—requirement for entrance, 360 
—teacher-training in, 229 

Matriculants, percentage graduated, 52- 


54 
Matriculation of students, 49 


Matrons in dormitories, 394-95 
Maximum salaries of faculty, 289-90 
Measurement of results of instruction, 


334735 
Measurement of service loads, 278-84 


Mechanical Engineer as a degree, 209 

Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of 
Science in, 209 

Mechanical engineering, curriculums in, 
245 

Medical fees charged, 375 

Medicine, preparation for, 17, 210, 212, 
398-99, 246-48 

Meetings of board, 63, 64, 67, 77, 78 

Membership of constituent Conferences, 
35735 

Memorials, committee on, 79 

Men: 

—dormitories for, 128-29, 142 

—occupations of graduates, 57-58 

—-salaries of librarians, 157 

—students, 43-45 

Mental tests. See Intelligence tests 

Mergers of colleges, 4, 6-7, 34, 533 


Methodist Board of Education. See 
Board of Education 


Methodist Loan Fund. See Student Loan 
Fund of the Board of Education 


Methodist students, 32, 407-10 

Methods, education course in, 231-33, 235 

Mid-term reports, 374 

Middle States Association, 19 

Miller, Christian, 258 

Mimeographed survey reports, ix 

Minimum instructional salaries, 289-90 

Ministers: 

—loans of endowment funds to, 595 

—on boards of trustees, 73, 74 

—trebates of fees to dependents of, 638-41 

—trelation of average annual earnings to 
tuition fee charges, 625 

—retirement pay of, 312 


193 


—scholarships for children of, 637, 652 

—services rendered to colleges, 639 

—student recruiting by, 357, 639 

Ministry: 

—alumni engaged in, 55-59 

—preparation for, 10, 17, 74 

—vocational interests of students in, 398 

Minor subject, 213, 274: 

—for graduate degrees, 251-52 

—in art, 224 

—in music, 221-22 

Minutes of board of trustees, 78, 79 

Mission work, 204-7, 398 

Missionaries, scholarships to dependents 
of, 652 

Modern languages: 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—requirement for graduate degree, 252 

—requirement for graduation, 270-71 

Morale of faculty, 309 

Morey, Lloyd, 454, 472, 479, 483 

Mortality of colleges, 4 

Mortgages, as trust-fund investments, 
585-94, 608: 

—failure to diversify, 598-99 

—interest collections, 602, 604 

—reduction of principal, 602 


—trelation to appraised value of property, 
602 


Mortgages on college plants, indebtedness 
carried by, 549-50 
Mossman, Frank E., v 


Motion-picture show, operated as supple- 
mentary business enterprise, 506 


Motivation of students’ work, 324-28 

Moving of colleges, 37 

Multiple type organization, 89-98, 433- 
36, 536 

Municipal bonds, as undesirable endow- 
ment investments, 596-97 


Museum: 

—curator of, 83 

—endowment for, 566 

Music: 

—Bachelor of, 209 

—board committee on school of, 79 
—buildings, 131, 142 

—contests, as recruiting devices, 358 
—course offerings in, 194, 219 
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Music—(Continued) : 
—curriculums in, 218-23 
—dean of, 83 
—department of, 219-21 
—fees for, 619-21 
—graduate degrees in, 253-54 
—in local churches, 415-16 
—library holdings in, 185 
—organizations, 385 
—purposes of instruction in, 218-19 
—rebates in fees to students with talent 
in, 643 
—recognition toward a degree, 210, 211 
—teacher-training in, 229, 317 
—unclassified students in, 49 
—vocational interests of students in, 74, 
398 
N 


Names, changes of, 6 

National accreditation, 20 

National Association of Schools of Music, 
211-12, 221, 223 

National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, 454, 472, 479, 483 

National Education Association, 262 


National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, 262 

Nearness of institution to home as reason 
for attending, 358 


Need for increased income, 525 
Neighboring colleges, 34-35 

Net endowment, 561-64 

New building construction, 95, 141-44 
New England Association, 19 

New Testament, courses in, 205 
New-type tests, 334-35 

News service, director of, 85 
Newspaper rooms in libraries, 151 
Nicholson, Thomas, v 


Noffsinger, J. S., A Program of Higher 

Education in the Church of the Brethren, 
I 

Neinagion of board members, 70-72, 79 

Non-educational expenditures, 482-87 

North Central Association, 19, 145, 173, 
278, 315 

Northwest Association, 19 

Note register, 459 

Numbering of courses, 260, 265 
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Nurse, college, 91, 93, 375-76 

Nursing: 

—Bachelor of Science in, 209 
—education for, 210, 245-46 
—vocational interests of students in, 398 


O 


Objective tests, 334-35 

Objectives of: 

—colleges, 8-18, 63, 259 

—CcOursSeS, 333 

—departments, 18, 260, 263 

Obligations of trustees, 68, 557-60, 578 

Observatories, director of, 84 

Occupations of: 

—board members, 73-76, 259 

—graduates, 55-61 

Off-level registrations in courses, 265-69 

Offerings: 

—course, 8, 98, 176-77, 194-207, 253, 

417-24 

—curriculum, 191 

—degree, 208-16 

Office of business manager, assistance in, 
435-30 

Office rooms, 125-28, 150 

Officers: 

—academic, 103-7 

—hbusiness. See Business manager 

—duties of, 86-89 

—for financial promotion, 535-36 

—for student loans, 658 


—of administration, 82-86, 261: 
of board, 63, 64, 259 
of college, loans of endowment funds 


to, 595 

relation to board, 75, 89-98 
relationships among, 64 

—of Survey Commission, vi 

Old Testament, courses in, 205 

Operating costs of new buildings, 144 

Operating statement, 474-75 

Operation and maintenance of plant, as a 
division of educational costs, 482, 490, 
493, 498-99 

Opinions of students regarding discipline, 
400-402 

Order files for libraries, 168-69 

Ordering of library books, 167 

Organist, training of, 218-19 
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Organization: 

—for business management, 433-36 

—for financial promotion, 535-36 

—for management of invested funds, 
577-84 

—internal, 63, 82-110 

—of administrative staff, 89-98 

—of board, 64 

—of board committees, 78-81 

—of college, 64 

—of departments and divisions, 189-93 

—of faculty, 295-96, 297-306, 319 

—of instructional program, 275 

—of music instruction, 219-21 

—of schools, 235 

—treligious, 410-11, 415-16, 425-29 

—student, 259, 384-85, 425-20, 450-51, 
480 


Orientation courses, 171, 273, 327, 363 

Orientation of freshmen, 362-63 

Outside earnings of faculty members, 291 

Outside organization for financial promo- 
tion, 536 

Overappraisal of annuity gifts, 576 

Overdue salaries, 550 

Overexpansion of course offerings, 198-99 

Overlapping: 

—of courses, I9I, 206 

—terms of board membership, 76 

Overstaffing of faculty, 295-96 

Oxford Club, 384, 410 


le 
Pages in catalogue, 256-58 
Painting of buildings, 136 
Painting, recognition toward a degree, 210 
Paper Chemistry, Institute of, 254 


Parental wishes as reason for attending in- 
stitution, 358 


Part-time employment, 
377-78 

Part-time students, 49 

Participation by students in activities, 
385-88 

Participation in faculty retirement plan, 
310 

Pastors, local, 414-16 

Payments, 88, 440-42 

Peck, Ralph E., v 


154-55, 379, 
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Penalties for chapel absence, 411-12 

Pensions for faculty, 309-14, 566 

P. E. O. Sisterhood Loan Fund, 654 

Periodicals in libraries, 178-80 

Periods rooms are used, 137-40 

Permanence of teaching staff, 307-9 

Permanent funds. See Endowment 

Perpetuities, limitations on, 567-68 

Persistence of students, 52-54 

Personal counseling, 371, 373, 389-90 

Personality of local pastors, 415-16 

Personnel: 

—administrative, 88 

—of boards of trustees, 72 

—of investment committee of board, 582 

Personnel officer, 84, 649-50, 660-61 

Personnel service, student, 54, 88, 92, 
3557429, 497, 525 

Pharmaceutical Graduate, degree of, 244 

Pharmacy: 

—Bachelor of Science in, 209 

—course offerings in, 197 

—curriculums in, 244 

—dean of college of, 84 

—degrees in, 208, 209 

Philosophy: 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—course offerings in, 197, 200, 203 

—departmental organization of, 189 

—division of, 190 

—library holdings in, 183 

—requirement for degree, 214, 216 

—survey courses in, 273 

Physical development and health, as aims, 
10, 14, 16 

Physical Education, Bachelor of Science 
in, 209 

Physical education: 

—library holdings in, 185 

—offerings in, 194 

—requirement for degree, 51, 213, 214 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Physical examination of students, 375-76 

Physical geography, teacher-training in, 
220 

Physical plant. See Plant, physical 

Physical sciences, offerings in, 202 

Physician, for the college students, 375-76 
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Physics: 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 502 

—course offerings in, 195, 200 

—differentiation of beginning courses in, 
272 

—graduate courses in, 253 

—library holdings in, 183 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Physiology, teacher-training in, 229 

Pictures in catalogues, 260, 261 

Place of library in college program, 145-46 

Placement: 

—of required courses in Bible and religion, 
423 

—of students in classes, 265-69 

—service for graduates, 92, 236-37, 250, 
377-80, 491 

—tests, 362, 363 

Plans for: 

—appropriations by Board of Education, 
530-32 

—campus, 116, 126 

—desirable faculty organization, 301-6 

—faculty retirement, 310 

—investment distribution, 589-94 

—new buildings, 95, 143, 147-51 

Plant, physical, 113-51: 

—additions to, 613 

—endowment for, 566 

—financial accounting for, 456-57 

—funds, 472-74 

—mortgages on, 549-50 


—operation and maintenance costs, 
344-45, 491, 496 

—trust-fund investments in, 560-61, 
587-96 


—use of annuity funds for, 577 
Plays, collection of revenues from, 449 
Pledge notes, 539, 540: 
—collection of, 527, 538, 559 
—counted as endowment, 557, 603 
—income per student from, 516 
—records, 459 

Policies: 

—denominational, 7, 36 
—educational, 97 

—formation by committees, 107 


—of the Board of Education in distribu- 
tion of appropriations, 530-32 
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—regarding: 
business affairs, 436 
indebtedness, 551 
investments, 586-93, 595-612 
scholarships and remitted fees, 647-52 
size of student loans, 657 
Political science: 
—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 
—course offerings in, 197, 200, 203 
—library holdings in, 181, 184 
Population of local community, 22-26: 


—trelation to: 
accreditation, 25 
alumni occupations, 55-57 
drawing power of college, 29 
enrolment, 26, 41-42 
extension classes, 347-51 
living cost, 294 
program of financial aid for students, 
672 
provision of dormitory space, 129 
religious affiliations of students, 407-9 
residence facilities, 392 


Possibility of increasing income, 525-34 
Post-graduate work, 249-54 
Practice school, 234 
Practice teaching, 230-36, 532 
Preceptor of men’s dormitory, 84, 396 
Preceptorial instruction, 324, 326 
Pre-college-year conference of faculty, 332 
Preparation: 
—of budget, 461-65 
—of teachers, 227-37 
—time for students, 278 
Preprofessional curriculums, 10, 246-48 
President, 82, 83, 90-97: 
—accounting for teaching salary of, sor 
—assistant to, 84 
—board membership of, 74 ,75 
—bonding of, 442-43 
—countersigning of checks by, 441-42 
—duties of, 86-87 
—election of, 65 
—endowment for office of, 566 
—former, on the board, 76 
—function in: 
admission, 361 
advising students, 366-68, 369 
assigning scholarships, 648-50 
assigning student loans, 660-61 


budget revision, 468 
business organization, 433-36 
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control of extra-curriculum activities, 
388 

organizing faculty, 296 

preparation of budget, 464 

student discipline, 400-401 

student recruiting, 356-57 


—ijnvestment of endowment funds in resi- 
dence for, 596 


—need for financial reports, 471-72 
—office facilities for, 126 


—relation to: 
divisional organization, 193 
extension division, 347 
librarian, 159 
library budget, 163 
purchasing procedure, 439 
summer Session, 340-41 


—tresponsibility for financial promotion, 


535 
—tretirement pay for, 312 


—salary of, 99-103 
—scholarships in memory of, 644 
—secretary to, 84, 99, 378, 649-50 


—suggestions for improvement of instruc- 
tion obtained by, 328-30 


—supervision of instruction by, 333 
—supervision of men’s dormitories by, 


396 
Presser Foundation, 131 


Prevocational curriculums, catalogue 
statements regarding, 260, 263 


Prices paid for supplies, 437 

Primary-teacher preparation, 211, 228, 
231 

Principal, high-school, training for, 228 

Principles for appropriations by Board of 
Education, 530-32 

Printshop, operation of, 506-11 

Private libraries, gifts of, 166-67 

Privileges, charter, 63 

Prizes, 200, 327 

Probation, 336, 373-74 

Problem students, 337-38 

Problems faced by students, 372, 389-99 

Procedures: 

—admission, 360-61 

—purchasing, 438-39 

—registration, 364-65 

—student recruiting, 357 

Professional: 

—curriculums, 12, 74, 218-19, 227-37, 

244-46 


(ou 


—schools, 54, 212 

—training for faculty members, 331 
Professors: 

—number of, 297-306 

—salaries of, 101-3, 285-96, 301, 306 
—tenure of, 307-9 

—training of, 315-22 

Professorships, endowed funds for, 565-67 
Programs: 

—of building construction, 141-44 

—of students, 199, 365, 371-72 
Promissory notes, indebtedness carried 


by, 550 
Promissory notes of students, 446-48 
Promotion, financial, 85, 378, 535-43 
Promotions of faculty members, 87, 98, 
298, 304-5, 309 
Promptness in paying bills, 440 
Proportion of faculty at various ranks, 
297-300 
Protection, financial, 442-45 
Protection provisions for faculty, 309-14 


Provincialism in selection of board mem- 
bers, 72 


Psychiatric service, 374-77 

Psychological examinations, 335-36, 338, 
361-63 

Psychology: 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—course offerings in, 197, 200, 203 

—divisional organization of, 94 

—educational, 231-32, 235 

—general, 231, 235 

—graduate courses in, 253 

—library holdings in, 181, 183 

—of religion, offerings in, 204-7 

—survey courses in, 273 

Public: 


—funds, as a source of support for de- 
nominational colleges, 532 


—junior colleges, development of, 254 

—utilities, courses in, 242 

Public-liability insurance, 444-45 

Public speaking: 

—departmental organization, 189 

—relation to dramatics, 225-26 

Publications: 

—by students, supervision of finances of, 
450-51 
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Publications—(Continued) : 
—of faculty members, 322-23 
—preparation of college, 88 
Publicity, 79; 85, 88, 93, 357-59 
Purchasing, 88, 92, 121-22, 168, 436-40, 
459, 601-2 
Purposes of: 
—budget, 461 
—colleges, 8-18, 63, 259 
—courses in: 
art, 223-24 
business administration, 240-41 
dramatic art, 224-25 
fine arts, 217 
music, 218-19 
—extension work, 348-49 
—graduate work, 249 
reports, 471-72 
Purposes for which debts were created, 
540-48 
Purdue Rating Scale, 330 


Q 


Qualifications: 

—necessary for class assignment, 50, 51 
—of business officer, 435 

—of faculty, 315-23 

—of investment committee, 581-82 
Quality points, 216 


Questionnaire inquiries among alumni and 
students, 328-30, 355-56 


R 


Randall, William M., vi 
Randall, William M., The College Library, 
145, 148, 165, 174, 177, 182 
Ranks of faculty members, 98, 155-56, 
259, 297-300, 317-19 
Rates: 
—of income on endowment, 527, 555-56, 
580, 590-93 
—of tuition and fees. See Fees 
—paid annuitants, 575-77 
Rating of college catalogues, 258-64 
Rating scales for evaluation of instruc- 
tion, 328-30 
Ratio of: 
—administrative salaries to faculty sal- 
aries, IoI-3 
—students to faculty, 278-84, 295-96, 
301-6, 310, 342-43 
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Reading courses, 146, 324-25 
Reading difficulties, correction of, 374 
Reading-rooms of libraries, 148-49 
Reading tests, 338 

Real estate: 

—acceptance of on annuity basis, 576 
—as trust-fund investments, 585-94 
—committee on, 79 


—form for report of endowment invest- 
ments in, 609 


—mortgages. See Mortgages . 
Reasons for: 
—attending institution, as given by stu- 
dent, 358 
—awarding scholarships, 652 
—maintaining summer sessions, 339-40 
Receipts. See Income 
Recency of faculty training, 319-22 
Recognition for outstanding faculty mem- 
bers, 298-99 
Recommendations for admission to col- 
lege, 361 
Records: 
—academic, 87 
—endowment, 604 
—financial, 88 
—library, 168-69 
Recruiting of students, 30, 79, 87, 92, 108, 
346, 349, 356-59, 638, 652, 664-65, 672 
Rector Scholarship Fund, 635, 636, 647 
Reeves, Floyd W., vi, 30, 66, 104, 278, 485 
Reeves and Russell: 
—College Organization and Administra- 
tion, 30, 66, 104, 278, 588, 631, 653 
ee easurement of College Excellence, 
405 
Regional accreditation, 19. See Accredit- 
ing associations 
Registrar, 82, 83, 87, 90-96, 103, 104, 236, 
361, 356-57: 
—function in: 
advising students, 366-68 
assigning scholarships, 649-50 
assigning student loans, 660-61 
cone of extra-curriculum activities, 
gerdeae employment, 378 
—office facilities for, 126 
Registration of students, 87, 164-65, 259, 
265-69, 363-05, 445 
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Reinsurance of annuity risks, 574 

Religion (see also Bible and religion): 

—departmental organization of, 189 

—division of, 190 

—library holdings in, 183 

—offerings in, 200, 204-7 

—requirement in, 51, 214, 216 

—survey courses in, 273 

Religious affiliations of students, 8, 
407-10 

Religious Education, Bachelor of Science 
in, 209, 211 

Religious education: 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 502 

—course offerings in, 196, 200, 203, 204-7 

Religious life of students, 80, 372, 380, 
390, 406-16, 410-11, 425-29 

Religious service: 

—alumni in, 55-61, 427-29 

—scholarships for those preparing for, 637 

—vocational interests of students in, 398 

Remedial instruction, 337-38, 373-74 

Remitted fees, 631, 638-52, 668-72 

Removals of colleges, 4, 37 

Remunerative employment of students, 
383-84, 451-52 

Rental costs, 488-89, 508-11 

Rental library, 178 

Reorganization of faculty, 295-96 

Repair courses, 272 

Repairs and improvements to plant, 81, 
135-36 

Replacement of faculty, 294 

Reports: 

—committee on, 79 

—financial, 88, 471~79 

—of officers, 78, 87 

—of surveys, ix 

—on budget, 469-70 

—on investments, 583, 601, 604-10 

—on supplementary business activities, 

474-76 

—standard, 454 

—to Board of Education, 454 

—to parents, 374 

Requirements for: 

—admission, 51, 259, 359-60 

—Bachelor’s degrees, 208-16, 260 
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—graduation in Bible and religion, 421- 
22, 423 

—Master’s degrees, 251-52 

—teaching, 230, 249 

Requisites of a good accounting system, 
453 

Requisitions, 438-39 

Research: 

—facilities for, 128 

—in music, 223 

—publications by faculty, 322-23 

—vocational interests of students in, 398 

Reserve book circulation, 169 

Reserves: 

—for annuity fund, 570, 574 

—for losses from uncollected fees, 458 

—for pension fund, 311 


—from operation of supplementary busi- 
ness activities, 527-28 


Residence conditions for students, 390-97 
Residence halls. See Dormitories 
Residence of students, 27-30 

Residuum of annuities, 574 

Resolutions, committee on, 79 
Responsibility of board members, 67, 68, 


77; 55760 
Restricted endowment, 565-67, 634 


Restricted student loan funds, 654-55 


Restrictions on investments in by-laws, 
600-601 


eee on enrolment, 42, 43, 45, 361, 
75 

Retention of students, 46-54 

Retirement of trustees, 73 

Retirement provisions, for faculty, 309-14 
Revenue, 88, 296. See Income 

Reviews of investment holdings, 600 
Revision of: 

—budget, 77, 468-69 

—by-laws, 63, 64 

Revolving student loan fund, 654-55 


Romance languages, library holdings in, 
bos, Los 


Rooming-houses, 392-97 

Rooms. See Classrooms 

Rooms in libraries, 151 

Rotary Loan Fund, 654 

Rotation of auditors, 479-80 

Rules and government, committee on, 79 
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Rules limiting registration in classes, 265- 
69 

Rural school teaching, preparation for, 
228 


Russell, John Dale, vi, 30, 66, 104, 278, 
485 
S 


Sabbatic leaves for faculty, 
330-31 

Safeguards: 

—for annuitants, 569-70 

—for investment management, 611-12 

—in accounting system, 453 

Salaries of: 

—administrative officers, 98-103 

—directors of summer session, 341 

—faculty. See Faculty salaries 

—financial-promotion staff, 542-43 

—library staff, 156-58 

Salary costs per student-credit-hour, 
500-505 

Salesmanship, courses in, 242 


Savage, Howard J., American College 
Athletics, 107 


Savings made by faculty members, 291-93 

Schedules: 

—of athletic games, 108, 109 

—of classes, 104, 125, 278 

—of fees, 620 

—of room use, 137 

—used in survey, vill 

Scholarly writing by faculty members, 

282.222-92 

Scholarships, 645-52, 668-72: 

—accounting for, 457 

—athletic, 643 

—committee on, 80, 648-50 

—designated by donor, 650-51 

—endowed, 565-67, 631-37 

—for dependents of ministers, 641 

—+gifts for, 540 

—motivation by, 327 

—need for, 526 

—selection of, 336, 404 

—versus loan funds as forms of student 
aid, 662-63 

Scholastic problems of students, 373-74, 

389-91 


321-22, 
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School of (see also College of): 

—dramatic art, 225-26 

—education, 95 

—expression, 226 

—fine arts, 219-21, 226 

—music, 83, 219-21 

Sciences: 

—articulation with high-school program, 
271 

—buildings for, 115, 125, 142 

—cost of library books in, 165 

—course offerings in, 200, 202 

—departmental libraries for, 159-61 

—departmental organization of, 189 

—division of, 190 

—laboratories for, 124-25, 134, 135 

—library holdings in, 181, 183-85 

—requirement for degree, 214-15 

—requirement for entrance, 360 

—survey courses in, 273 


Scientific research, vocational interests of 
students in, 398 


Score cards for college catalogues, 258-64 

Sculpture, 210, 223-24 

Seating capacity of library reading-rooms, 
148-49 

Seating of classrooms, 124 

Seaton, John L., v 

Secretarial training, 242 

Secretary: 

—alumni, 84 

—appointment, 84 

—of faculty, 93 

—of student loan fund, 384 

—student, 84 

—to faculty, 84, 88, o1 

—to president, 84, 99, 378, 649-50 

Sectionizing of classes according to 
ability, 335-37, 362 

Securities: 

—committee on, 79 

—custodianship of, 582-83, 611 

—held in trust funds, 585-94 

—increases in value of, 615-16 

—purchase of, 601-2 

—undesirable types of, 595-97 

Selection of: 

—auditor, 480 


INDEX 


—board members, 63, 64, 70-72 

—critic teachers, 234, 235 

—faculty members, 87, 193, 297 

—library books, 167 

—student help, 451-52 

Self-government, student, 396, 402-5 

Self-perpetuating board, 71 

Semester hours of course offerings, 194- 
207, 417-24 

Seminar rooms in libraries, 151 

Senior college: 

—aims of, 13, 17 

Tina ie of lower classmen in, 265- 

9 
—requirements for degree, 214 
—separation from junior college, 273-74, 
676 

Seniors: 

—percentage of students enrolled as, 47 

—requirements for, 50 

Service loads of faculty, 104, 278-84, 296, 
341-43 

Services in local churches, 414-16 

Sex distribution: 

—of alumni occupations, 57-58 

—of enrolments, 43-45, 657 

Shelf-list in libraries, 170 

Shelving in libraries, 150 

Shower-rooms, gymnasium, 130 

Signing of checks, 441-42, 612 

Sites, 113-14 

Size of: 

—board, 66-70 

—catalogues, 256-58 

—classes, 275-78, 282, 341-43 

—investment units in the endowment 

fund, 597-98 

—local population, 22-26 

—scholarship funds, 635-36 

Smith-Hughes teacher-training, 229-30, 
238, 240 

Social: 

—background of students, 8, 657 

—director, 84, 92, 371 

—problems of students, 389, 390, 391, 402 

—purposes of college, 15, 17, 662 

—rooms, 132 

—service, 398 
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Social studies: 
—articulation with high-school program, 
271 

—course offerings in, 200, 201 

—department of, 164 

—division of, 94, 190 

—registrations in, 146 

—requirement for degree, 214-15 

—requirement for entrance, 360 

—survey courses in, 273 

Sociology: 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—course offerings in, 197, 200, 203 

—department of, 239 

—library holdings in, 183 

—survey courses in, 273 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Solicitation of students, 357 

Sophomores: 

—percentage of students enrolled as, 47 

—requirements for, 50 

Sororities, 384-85: 

—as reason for attending institution, 358 

—collection of dues by, 448 

—government of, 404 

—meetings of presidents, 329 

Sources of income, 295-96, 512-34, 640-41 

Sources of increases in endowment fund, 
615-16 

Southern States Association, 19 

Southwest Association, 19 

Spanish: 

—course offerings in, 196, 200 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Special departments, endowment for, 566 

Special students, 47, 49 

Specialization of course offerings, 199, 
201, 206-9, 214, 419 

Speech: 

—cost per student-credit-hour in, 503 

—course offerings in, 196, 200, 202 

—teacher-training in, 229 

Springer, D. W., A Job Analysis for Gov- 
erning Boards, 76 

Stackrooms of libraries, 148, 150 

Stadia, 130 

Staff: 


—administrative. 
staff for 


See Administration, 
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Staff—(Continued) : 

—for financial promotion, 536 

—of the library, 152-58, 170 

—teaching. See Faculty 

Stafford and White, Reinsurance of An- 
nurites, 574 

Stairways, 134-35 

site of living of faculty members, 
207 

Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education, National Committee 
on, 454, 472, 479, 483 

Standardizing agencies, 19-21, 87, 145-46, 
173-76, 192, 227, 259, 262, 278, 282-83, 
315, 530, 557, 500-61, 661 

Standards for: 

—class size, 278 

—classification of students, 46, 52 

—faculty service loads, 282-83 

—faculty training, 315 

—libraries, 146, 173-76 

Standing committees of board, 78-81 

Standing committees of faculty, 105-7 

State accreditation, 19 

State libraries, 182, 186 

State requirements in teacher-training, 
230 

State support in private colleges, 532 

State universities, 35, 42, 66 

States included in the study, 22 

Statistics, library, 168-69 

Statutes of incorporation, 62, 63 

Stocks, as trust-fund investments, 586-94, 
599-600, 607 

Stone buildings, 114 

Student-account ledger, 458-59 

Student: 

—affairs, committee on, 79 

—aid, financial, 88, 259, 619-72 

—appeals, board committee on, 80 

—assistants in the library, 154-55 

—attitudes toward buildings, 136 

—court as disciplinary agent, 403-5 

—distances of homes from college, 27-30 

—employment, 84, 451-52, 664-72 

—enrolments. See Enrolments 

—fees. See Fees 

—government, 385, 400-405 

—Janitors, 136 

—judgments of chapel services, 412-13 
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—lists, in catalogues, 260 
—loans. See Student loan funds 
—organizations, finances of, 450-51, 480 
—personnel service, 88, 355-429 
—pledges to campaigns, 538 
—recruiting. See Recruiting of students 
—secretary, 84, 649-50, 660-61 
—stations, 137-40 
—suggestions for improvement of in- 
struction, 328-30 
—welfare, as a division of current ex- 
penditures, 482, 490, 491, 493, 498-99 
Student-credit-hour costs, 500-505 
Student-credit-hour load, 278-84, 206, 
417-24 
Student-faculty ratios. See Ratios of stu- 
dents to faculty 


Student Loan Fund of the Board of Edu- 
cation, 653, 657-59, 668, 670 

Student loan funds, 84, 88, 448, 632, 653- 
63, 668-72: 

—board committee on, 80 

—counted as endowment, 557, 603 

—gifts for, 540 

—in balance sheet, 472-74 

—need for, 526 

—uncollected fees considered as, 630 

Subcollegiate students, 49-50 

Subject headings in library, 170 

Subject-matter offerings, 194-207, 677. 
See Course offerings 

Subjects for which teachers are trained, 
228-30 

Subsidization of athletes, 108 

Substandard institution, 34 


Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of 
Colleges and Universities, 454, 472, 479, 
483 

Suggestions from alumni and students, 
328-30 

Summer session, 83, 95, 291, 339-46, 517 

Superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
80, 85, 91, 95, 378 

Superintendent of schools, preparation 
for, 228 


Supervised study, 337-38, 374 
Supervised teaching, 233-36 
Supervisor, preparation for, 228 
Supervision of: 

—buildings and grounds, 78, 92 


INDEX 


—dining-hall, 84 
—extra-curriculum activities, 387 
—finances of student organizations, 450- 
51 
—instruction, 331, 332, 333 
—janitorial service, 136 
—library staff, 159 
—living centers, 393-97 
—student assistants, 451-52 
Supplementary business activities, 88, 
500-11: 
—accounting for, 455-56, 480 
—expense of, 482 
—income from, 463, 512, 517, 521-24, 
5297-28 
—report, of, 474-76 
Supplies, purchase of, 88 
Support, financial, 69, 87, 296, 533, 540- 
42, 677-79 
Survey, v-ix, 677: 
—by financial promotion organization, 
530 
—Commission on, v—vi, viii, ix 
—dates of, vii-—viii 
—schedules used in, viii 
Survey courses, 146, 191, 197, 270, 272, 
273, 327 
Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 66, 68, 454 


Suspense funds, 559-60 
Suspension of students for scholarship 
reasons, 373 
ih 


Tables in library reading-rooms, 149 


Tax-exempt bonds, as undesirable endow- 
ment investments, 590, 597 


Tax-exemption privileges in charters, 63 

Teacher, critic, 232, 234 

Teacher placement, 236-37 

Teacher-training, 17, 19, 61, 74, 210, 218- 
IQ, 227-37, 251, 325-20, 532 

Teachers, relation of average annual earn- 
ings to tuition fee charges, 625 


Teachers college, dean of, 83 
Teachers colleges, growth of, 42, 676-78 


Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America, 311 


Teaching, alumni engaged in, 55-61 


Teaching loads of faculty. See Service 
loads 
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Teaching-salary costs per student-credit- 
hour, 500-505 

Teaching service, placement in, 378-80 

Technical training, 15, 210 

Temporary appointments, 304-5 

Temporary committees, 81 

Tenure of: 

—board members, 76, 259 

—divisional chairman, 193 

—faculty, 307-9 

—librarian, 159 

Territorial assignments of colleges, 30 

Tests, for vocational counseling, 371 

Text books, library use as a source of, 
177-78 

Theology: 

—education for, 419-20 

—library holdings in, 167 

—offerings in, 204-7 

—preprofessional curriculums for, 247-48 

Thermostatic control, 133 

Thesis, requirement for graduate degree, 
252-54 

Thwing, Charles Franklin, The College 
President, 101 


Tickets for contests, 449 

Time distribution of students, 381-84 

Time-schedules of classes, 87 

Titles of: 

—business officer, 434-35 

—controlling board, 65 

Tornado insurance, 121 

Towner, M. C., Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, 206 

Tracks, running, 131 

Training of: 

—administrative officers, 259 

—deans, 104 

—faculty members, 304, 307, 315-22 

—librarians, 155, 157-58 

—teachers. See Teacher-training 

Transfer students, 48, 54, 255, 423 

Transfers in budget items, 468-70 


Transfers from endowment fund, 557-60, 
616-18 


Transportation facilities, 26, 27, 259 
Treasurer, 85, 435. See Business manager: 
—as manager of invested funds, 578-84 
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Treasurer—(Continued) : 

ie ast? of endowment-fund checks, 
12 

—bonding of, 442-43 

—report of, 479-80, 604 

Trends in: 

—enrolment, 38-45, 282 

—indebtedness, 548-49 

—occupational distribution of alumni, 


59-61 
—tuition fees, 621-27 


Trust company, for management of in- 
vested funds, 578-84, 600, 611 


Trust funds. See Endowment 


Trustee, corporate, for management of in- 
vested funds, 579-84, 601-2 


Trustees: 

—hboard of. See Board of trustees 
—influence on purchasing, 438 
—number of, 63 


—trelation to endowment, 557-60, 595, 
596 
—tresponsibility for financial promotion, 


535 
—selection of, 63 


Tuition fees. See Fees 
Tuition ledger, 448, 458-59 
Turnover of faculty, 294, 307-9 
Tutorial instruction, 324, 326, 327, 337, 
374 
U 
Unclassified students, 49 
Uncollected fees, 448, 627-30, 668-72 
Underwriting of campaigns, 538-39 
Undesirable faculty organization, 301-6 
Uniform classification of accounts, 460 
Uninvested cash, 587, 593-94, 597 
Unit costs, 490-505 
Unit type of organization, 89-98, 433-36 
Units of high-school work required for ad- 
mission, 359-60 
Units of investment, size of, 597-98 
Universities, offerings in, 198 
University Senate, 4, 653, 658 
Unpaid faculty salaries, 550 
Unrestricted endowment, 565-67 


Unsecured loans, as trust-fund invest- 
ments, 587 

Upper division, 13,17, 40, 47; 265-609, 273) 
676 
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Urban centers as locations for colleges, 26 

Utilization of classroom and laboratory 
space, 124, 125, 137-49, 340 

Utilization of dormitories, 128-29 


V 
Vaccination for students, 375-76 
Value: 
—at which investments are carried, 603-4 
—of plant and equipment, 116-21 
Variations in cost of living, 291, 294 
Ventilation of library reading-rooms, 149 
Vice-president, 83, 93, 95, 341, 535-36, 
649-50 
Violations of trust, 557-60, 596 
Visitors, 65-66, 259, 261 
Visits to institutions by survey staff, vii- 
viii 
Vocational: 
—counseling, 84, 92, 336, 368-71, 372, 373 
—information, 363-65 
—interests of students, 397-99 


—objectives of students, as determinant 
of type of aid to be given, 662-63 


—subjects, teacher-training in, 229 
—training, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 210, 
239, 260, 263 

Vocations of alumni, 55-61, 427-29, 657 

Volumes in library, 152-54, 157-58, 
173-86, 259 

Voting in board meetings, 65 

Voucher register, 457 


W 


Wages, relation to tuition charges, 624-27 
Weaknesses in: 
—administration of annuity program, 


Stone 
—investment policies, 595-612 


Welfare of students, as a division of edu- 
cational costs, 491 


Wesley College Plan, 33, 37 

Wesley Foundation, 33, 37 

Who’s Who in American Education, 262 

Widows of faculty members, protection 
for, 310 

Wills, as a form of financial promotion, 
541-43 

Windows of classrooms, 123-24 
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Women: ye 

—as librarians, 152, 157 Yates, Ida M., After Placement—W hai?, 
—dean of. See Dean of women 379 

—dormitories for, 128-29, 135, 142 Young Men’s Christian Association, 84, 
—graduates, occupations of, 57-58 384, 410, 660-61 

—gymnasiums for, 130 Young Women’s Christian Association, 


—on the board, 74 84, 378, 395-90, 410, 660-61 


—students, 43-45, 80 y Z 
Workman’s compensation insurance, 443- Zoblogy: 

44 —library holdings in, 181, 184 
Workrooms in libraries, 150 —teacher-training in, 229 
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